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PREFACE. 


TnE  title  indicates  that  this  volume  ia  restricted  to  the 
group  of  material  conditions  which  constitute  the  oi^an- 
jsm  in  relation  to  the  physical  world  —  a  group  which 
furnishes  the  data  for  one  half  of  the  psyclioli^ist'a 
quest;  the  other  half  being  funiiahed  by  historical  and 
social  conditions. 

The  Human  Mind,  so  far  aa  it  is  accessible  to  scientific 
inquiry,  has  a  twofold  root,  man  being  not  only  an  animal 
organism  but  an  unit  in  the  social  organism ;  and  hence 
the  complete  theory  of  its  functions  and  faculties  must 
be  sought  ia  this  twofold  direction.  Tliis  conception 
(which  has  been  declared  "  to  amount  to  a  revolution  in 
Psyoliology"  ),  altiiough  slowly  prepared  by  the  growing 
conviction  that  Man  could  not  be  isolated  from  Humanity, 
was  first  expounded  in  tlie  opening  volume  of  these 
Prohlana  of  Life  and  Mind ;  at  lea-st,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  predecessor  had  seen  how  the  specially  human 
faculties  of  Intellect  and  Conscience  were  products  of 
social  factors  co-operating  with  tlie  animal  factors. 

In  considering  tlie  Physical  Basis  a  large  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  relations 
which  are  involved  in  organic  functions ;  yet  we  have  to 
recognize  that  tliis  procedure  of  Analysis  is  artificial  and 
preparatory,  that  none  of  its  results  are  final,  none  rep- 
-  resent  the  synthetic  reality  of  vital  facts.  Hence  one 
leading  object  of  the  following  pages  has  been  every- 
where to  substitute  the  biological  point  of  view  for  the 
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metaphysical  and  meclianical  poiuts  of  view  which  too 
often  obstruct  research  —  the  one  finding  its  expression 
in  spiritualist  theories,  the  other  in  materialist  theories ; 
hoth  disregarding  the  plain  principle  that  the  first  req- 
uisite in  a  theory  of  biological  phenomena  must  l>e  to 
view  them  in  the  light  of  biological  conditions :  in  other 
words,  to  fix  our  gaze  upon  what  passes  in  the  organism, 
and  not  on  what  njay  jiass  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 
conditions  are  dlHerent.  Analysis  is  a  potent  instrument, 
but  is  too  often  relied  on  ia  forgetfuloess  of  what  consti- 
tutes its  real  aid,  and  tlius  leads  to  a  disregard  of  all 
tliose  conditions  wliicii  it  lias  artificially  set  aside.  We 
see  this  in  tlic  tendency  of  anatomists  and  physiologists 
to  assign  to  oite  element,  in  a  complex  cluster  of  co- 
o]ierant3,  the  si^ificance  wJiich  properly  belongs  to  that 
cluster :  as  when  the  property  of  n  tissue  is  placed  exclu- 
sively in  a  single  element  of  that  tisBuo,  the  function 
of  an  organ  assigned  to  its  chief  tissue,  and  a  function  gf 
the  organism  to  a  single  organ. 

Another  object  has  been  to  furnish  the  reader  unin- 
strncted  in  physiology  with  such  a  general  outline  o*  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  organism,  aud  such  details 
respecting  the  sentient  mechanism,  as  may  awaken  an 
interest  iu  the  study,  and  enable  him  to  understand  tlie 
application  of  Pliysiology  to  Psychology.  If  he  comes 
upon  details  which  can  only  interest  specially  educated 
students,  or  perhaps  only  by  them  he  really  understooil, 
be  can  pass  over  these  details,  for  their  omission  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  bearing  of  the  general  principles.  I 
have  given  the  best  I  had  to  give ;  and  must  leave  each 
reader  to  find  in  it  whatever  may  interest  him.  The  uses 
of  books  are  first  to  stimulate  inquiry  hy  awakening  an 
interest ;  secondly,  to  clarify  and  classify  the  knowledge 
already  gained  from  direct  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena.   Tliey  are  stimuli  and  aids  to  observation  uid 


thougbt.    They  should  never  be  allowed  to  see  for  ua, 

r  to  think  for  ua. 

The  volume  contains  four  essays.  The  first,  on  the 
Naturt  of  Life,  deals  with  the  speciality  of  organic  phe- 
nomena, as  distinguished  from  the  inorj;anic.  It  sets  forth 
the  physiological  principles  which  Psychology  must  in- 
cessantly invoke.  In  the  course  of  the  exposition  I  have 
incorporated  several  passages  from  four  articles  on  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypotheses,  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Bt- 
view  during  the  year  1868.  I  have  also  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection,  by 
extending  to  the  tisstus  and  organs  that  principle  of  com- 
petition which  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  luminously  applied  to 
organisms.  Should  this  generalization  of  the  "struggle 
for  existence"  be  accejrted,  it  will  answer  many  of  the 
hitherto  unanswerable  objections. 

The  second  essay  is  on  the  Nervous  Mechanism,  setting 
forth  what  is  known  and  what  is  inferred  re-specting  the 
structure  and  properties  of  that  all-important  system. 
If  the  sceptical  and  revolutionary  altitude,  in  presence  of 
opinions  currently  held  to  be  established  truths,  surprises 
or  pains  the  reader  unprepared  for  such  doubts,  1  can  only 
ask  him  to  submit  my  statements  to  a  similar  scepticism, 
and  confront  them  with  the  ascertained  evidence.  After 
many  years  of  kborious  investigation  and  meditation,  the 
conclusion  has  slowly  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  on  this 
subject  there  is  a  "  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  "  very 
fatal  in  its  influence,  because  unhesitatingly  adopted  as 
the  ground  of  speculation  both  in  Pathology  and  Psychol- 
ogy, This  persuasion  is  sustained  because  few  are  aware 
liow  much  of  what  passes  for  observation  is  in  reality 
sheer  hypothesis.  I  have  liad  to  point  out  the  great 
extent  to  which  Imaginary  Anatomy  has  been  unsuspect- 
ingly accepted ;  and  hope  to  have  done  something  towards 
rftbing  a  rational  misgiving  in  the  student's  mind  respect- 


ing"the  superstition  of  the  nerve-cell"  —  a  Buperstitton 
which  I  freely  confess  to  have  shared  in  for  many  years. 

The  third  essay  treats  of  Animal  Aiitoiiuitism.  Here 
the  constant  insistance  on  the  biological  jwint  of  view, 
vhili!  it  causes  a  rejection  of  the  mechanical  theory,  ad- 
mits the  fullest  recognition  of  all  the  mechanical  relations 
involved  in  animal  movements,  and  thus  endeavors  to  rec- 
oncile the  contending  schools.  In  this  essay  I  have  also 
attempted  a  psycliological  solution  of  that  much-debated 
question  —  Uie  relation  between  Body  and  Mind  This 
solution  explains  why  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
must  necessarily  present  to  our  apprehension  such  pro- 
foundly diverse  charactere ;  and  shows  that  Materialism, 
in  attempting  to  deduce  the  mental  from  the  physical, 
puts  into  the  conclusion  what  the  very  terms  Iiave  ex- 
cluded from  the  premises ;  whereas,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
physical  process  being  only  the  ohjective  as|)ect  of  a  mental 
process,  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other  is 
as  legitimate  as  the  solution  of  a  geometrical  problem  by 
algebra. 

In  the  final  essay  the  ReJUx  Thtory  is  discussed ;  and 
here  once  more  the  biological  point  of  view  rectifies  tlie 
error  of  an  analysis  which  has  led  to  the  denial  of  Sensi- 
bility in  reflex  actions,  because  that  analysis  has  over- 
looked the  necessary  presence  of  the  conditions  wliich 
deteniiine  Sensibility.  In  these  chapters  are  reproduced 
several  passages  from  the  Phyaiolog]/  of  Common  Life. 

According  to  my  original  intention,  this  volume  was  to 
liave  included  an  exposition  of  the  part  I  conceive  the 
brain  to  piny  in  physiological  and  psychological  processes, 
but  that  must  be  postponed  until  it  can  be  accompanied 
by  a  survey  of  psychological  processes  which  would  ren- 
der the  exposition  more  intelligible. 

TaE  PuitiRT.  Mnreh,  1877. 
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PROBLEM   I. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LIFE. 

V 
''La  Physiologie  a  poor  bat  d'exposer  les  ph^nomines  de  la  vie  hnmaine  et 
lea  conditions  d*ou  ils  dependent  Pour  y  aniver  d'one  mani^re  sdre,  ii  faut 
neoessairement  avant  tout  determiner  quels  sont  les  ph^nom^nes  qu'on  ddsigne 
sous  le  nom  de  vie  en  g^n^raL  Cest  pourquoi  la  premiere  chose  4  faire  est 
d'^tudier  les  propriety  g^n^rales  du  corps  qu'on  appelle  organiques  on  vi- 
Tana,"  —  Tiedkmann,  TraiU  de  Physiologie  de  V Homme,  I.  2. 

"  Some  weak  and  inexperienced  persons  vainly  seek  by  dialectics  and  far- 
fetched aiiguments  either  to  upset  or  establish  things  that  are  only  to  be 
founded  on  anatomical  demonstration  and  believed  on  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  He  who  truly  desires  to  be  informed  of  the  question  in  hand  must  be 
held  bound  either  to  look  for  himself,  or  to  take  on  trust  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  who  have  looked  have  come."  —  Raryey,  Second  Diseertation 
to  Riolan, 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

THE   PROBLEM   STATED. 

1.  Altbouch  for  convenience  we  use  the  terms  Life 
and  Mind  aa  representing  ijistiiiet  ordei-a  of  phenomena, 
the  one  objective  and  the  other  subjective,  and  although 
for  centuries  tliey  liave  designated  distinct  entities,  or 
forces  having  diifei'ent  substrata,  we  may  now  coosider  it 
sufficiently  ackuowleJged  among  scientific  thinkers  that 
every  problem  of  Mind  is  necessarily  a  problem  of  Life, 
referring  to  one  special  group  of  vital  activities.  It  is 
enough  that  Mind  is  never  manifested  except  in  a  li-ving 
organism  to  make  U3  seek  in  an  analysis  of  organic  phe- 
nomena for  the  material  conditions  of  every  mental  fact. 
MentAl  phenomena  wlien  observed  in  others,  although 
interpretable  by  our  consciousness  of  what  is  passing  in 
ourselves,  can  only  be  objective  phenomena  of  the  vital 
oi;gaiii8m. 

2,  On  this  ground,  if  on  this  alone,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  structure  and  function  is 
indispensable  to  the  psychologist ;  although  only  of  late 
years  liaa  this  been  fully  recognized,  so  that  men  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  organism  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  theorizing  on  its  highest  functions.  In  saying  that  such 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  I  do  not  mean  that  in  the 
tkbwnce  of  fiuch  knowledge  a  man  is  deliarred  from  under- 
much  of  the  results  reached  by  investigators, 
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nor  that  he  may  not  himself  make  useful  obsen'ationB 
and  classifications  of  psychological  facts.  It  is  possible 
to  read  hooks  on  Natural  History  with  intelligence  and 
profit,  and  even  to  make  good  observations,  without  a 
scientific  groundwork  of  biological  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  empirical  facts  of  hygiene  and  medi- 
cal treatment  without  any  physiological  instruction.  But 
in  all  three  cases  the  absence  of  a  scientific  basis  will  ren- 
der the  knowledge  fragmentary  and  incomplete  ;  and  this 
ought  to  deter  every  one  from  offering  an  opinion  on  de- 
batable questions  which  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  subjec- 
tive observations.  The  psychologist  who  has  not  prepared 
himself  by  a  study  of  the  organism  has  no  more  right  to 
be  heard  on  the  genesis  of  the  psychical  states,  or  of  the 
relations  between  body  and  mind,  than  one  of  the  iaity 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  medical  treat- 
ment. 

THE  POSITION  or   BIOLOGY. 

3.  Science  is  the  systematic  clossificotion  of  Experi- 
ence, It  postulates  unity  of  Existence  with  great  varieties 
in  the  Modes  of  Existence ;  assuming  that  there  is  one 
Matter  everywhere  the  same,  under  great  diversities  in 
the  complications  of  its  elements.  The  distinction  of 
Modes  is  not  less  indispensable  than  the  identification  of 
the  elements.  These  Modes  range  themselves  under  three 
supreme  heads :  Force,  Life,  Mind.  Under  the  first,  range 
the  general  properties  exhibited  by  aU  substances ;  under 
the  second,  the  general  projjerties  exhibited  by  organised 
substances ;  under  the  third,  the  general  properties  ex- 
hibited by  organized  animal  substances.  The  first  class 
is  subdi\ided  into  Physica,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
Chevitslri/.  Physics  treats  of  substances  which  move  as 
masses,  or  which  vibrate  and  rotate  as  molecules,  without 
undergoing  any  appreciable  change  of  structural  integrity ; 
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they  show  changes  of  position  and  state,  without  corre- 
sponding changes  in  their  elements.  Chemistry  treats  of 
Bulistancea  which  undergo  molecular  changes  of  composi- 
tion dtstructive  of  theii"  integrity.  Thus  the  blow  which 
simply  moves  one  body,  or  makes  it  vibrate,  explodes 
anotiier.  The  friction  which  altera  the  temperature  and 
electrical  state  of  a  bit  of  glass,  ignites  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus, and  80  destroys  its  int^ity  of  structure,  convert- 
ing phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  The  second  class,  while  exhibiting  both  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  is  markedly  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  properties  called  vital.  Their  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  this  :  they  undergo  molecular  changes  of  conipo- 
Bition  and  decomposition  which  are  simultaneous,  and  hj 
this  fimullantity  prtserve  their  intcgritt/  of  structure.  They 
change  their  state,  and  their  elements,  yet  preserve  their 
unity,  and  even  when  differentiatiug  contiDue  specific. 
Unlike  all  other  bodies,  the  organized  are  born,  grow,  de- 
velop, and  decay,  through  a  prescribed  series  of  graduated 
evolutions,  each  stage  being  the  indispensable  condition 
of  its  successor,  no  stage  ever  appearing  except  in  its 
serial  ortler. 

5.  The  third  class,  while  exhibiting  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  preceding  classes,  is  specialized  by  the 
addition  of  a  totally  new  property,  called  Sensibility, 
■which  subjectively  is  Feeling.  Here  organized  substance 
has  become  animal  substance,  and  Vegetality  has  been 
developed  into  Animality  by  the  addition  of  new  factors, 
—  new  complexities  of  the  elementary  forces.  Many,  if 
not  most,  philosophers  postulate  an  entirely  new  Exist- 
ence, and  not  simply  a  new  Mode,  to  account  for  the 
manifestations  of  Miud;  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  vital  manifestation,  they  demand  that  to  Life  be 
added  a  separate  substratum,  the  Soul.  This  is  not  a  / 
point  to  be  discussed  here.    TVe  may  Be  content  with  the  ' 
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assertion  that  Iiowever  gi-eat  the  pheDomenal  differeace 
between  Humanity  and  Aiiiraality  (a  difference  we  shall 
hereafter  see  to  be  the  expression  of  a  new  factor,  namelj, 
the  social  factor),  neverlbelesa  the  distinctive  attribute  of 
Sensibility,  out  of  which  rise  Emotion  and  Cognition, 
marks  the  inseparable  kinship  of  mental  witli  vital  phe- 


Thus  all  the  various  Modes  of  Existence  may,  at  least 
in  their  objective  aspect,  be  ranged  under  the  two  divis- 
ions of  Inorganic  and  Organic,  —  Non-living  and  IJ\-ing, 
—  and  these  are  respectively  the  objects  of  tlie  cosmologi- 
cal  and  the  biological  sciences. 

6.  The  various  sciences  in  their  serial  development 
develop  the  whole  art  of  Method.  Mathematics  devel- 
ops abstraction,  deduction,  and  definition ;  Astronomy 
abstraction,  deduction,  and  observation  ;  Physics  adds  ex- 
periment; Chemistry  adds  nomenclature;  Biology  adds 
classification,  and  for  the  first  time  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  important  notion  of  conditions  of  existence-,  and 
the  variation  of  phenomena  under  varying  conditions :  so 
that  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its  medium  is  one 
never  to  be  left  out  of  sight.  In  Biology  also  clearly 
emerges  for  the  first  time  what  I  regard  as  the  true  notion 
of  causality,  namely,  the  proceagion  of  causes, —  the  com- 
bination of  factors  in  the  product,  and  not  an  ab  ej^ra  de- 
termination of  the  product.  In  Vitality  and  Sensibility 
we  are  made  aware  that  the  causes  are  in  and  not  ovisiele 
the  organism  ;  that  the  organic  effect  is  the  organic  cause 
in  operation ;  that  there  is  autonomy  but  no  autocracy ; 
the  effect  issues  as  a  resultant  of  the  co-operating  condi- 
tions. In  Sociology,  finally,  we  see  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  kiMorieal  eonditiotis  of  rxinttnee.  From  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  material  and 
historical,  we  seiite  the  true  significance  of  the  principle 
of  Kelativity. 
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.  Having  thu3  indicated  the  series  of  the  abstract 
sciences  we  have  now  to  cousider  more  closely  the  char- 
acter of  Biology.  The  t«rm  was  proposed  independently 
yet  simultaneously  in  Germany  and  France,  in  the  year 
1802,  by  Treviranua  and  Lamarck,  to  express  "  the  study 
of  the  forms  and  phenomena  of  Life,  the  conditions  and 
laws  by  which  these  exist,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
them."  Yet  only  of  late  years  has  it  gained  general  ac- 
oeptauce  in  France  and  England.  Tlie  term  Cosmology, 
for  what  are  usually  called  the  I'hysieal  Sciences,  has  not 
yet  come  into  general  use,  although  its  appropriateness 
must  eventually  secure  its  recognition. 
.  Biology, — the  abstract  science  of  Life,  —  embracing 
the  whole  oi^anic  world,  includes  Vegetality,  Aniniality, 
and  Humanity;  the  biological  sciences  are  Phytology, 
Zoology,  and  Anthropology.  Each  of  the  sciences  ha.s  its 
cardinal  divisions,  statical  and  dynamical,  namely,  Mor- 
phology—  the  science  of  form,  —  and  Physiology  —  the 
science  of  function. 

Morphology  embraces  —  1°,  Anaiomy,  i.  e.  the  descrip- 
tjon  of  the  parts  then  and  there  present  in  the  organism  ; 
and  these  parts,  or  oi^ns,  are  further  described  by  the 
enumeration  of  their  constituent  tissues  and  elements ; 
and  of  these  again  the  proximate  principles,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  isolated  witliout  chemical  decomposition.  2°,  Or- 
jianogeny,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  organs  and 


Physiology  embraces  the  properties  and  functions  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  —  the  primary  conditions  of  Growth 
and  Development  out  of  which  rise  the  higher  functions 
bringing  the  organism  into  active  relation  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  The  first  group  of  properties  and 
functions  are  called  those  of  vegetal,  or  organic  life ;  the 
second  those  of  animal,  or  relative  life. 
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ORGANISMS. 

8.  It  will  be  needful  to  fix  -with  precision  the  terms. 
Organism,  Life,  Property,  and  Function. 

An  organism,  although  usually  signifying  a  more  or  less 
complex  unity  of  organs,  because  the  structures  which 
first  attracted  scientific  attention  were  all  thus  markedly 
distinguished  from  inorganic  bodies,  has  by  the  gradual 
extensions  of  research  been  necessarily  generalized,  till  it 
now  stands  for  any  organized  substance  capable  of  inde- 
pendent vitality:  in  other  words,  any  substance  having 
the  specific  combination  of  elements  which  manifests  the 
serial  phenomena  of  growth,  development,  and  decay. 
There  are  organisms  that  have  no  diiferentiated  organs. 
Thus  a  microscopic  formless  lump  of  semifluid  jelly-like 
''  substance  (Protoplasm)  is  called-  an  organism,  because  it 
feeds  itself,  and  reprodnces  itself.  There  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  sucTi^extensions  of  terms.  The-se  are 
notable  in  the  parallel  extension  of  the  term  Life,  which 
or^inally  expressing  only  the  complex  activities  of  com- 
plex organisms,  has  come  to  express  the  simplest  activities 
of  protoplosm.  Thus  a  Monad  is  an  oi^nism  ;  a  Cell  is 
an  oiganism ;  a  Plant  is  an  organism ;  a  Man  is  an  organ- 
ism.    And  each  of  these  organisms  is  said  to  have  its  Life, 


"  Through  all  tho  might?  commonwealth  of  tbinga 
Up  from  the  creeping  worm  to  aoTereign  man  "  • 

there  is  one  fundamental  group  of  conditions,  one  organized 
substance,  one  vitality. 

Obviously  this  unity  is  an  abstraction.  In  reality,  the 
life  manifested  in  the  Man  is  not  tJie  life  manifested  in 
the  Monad:  he  has  Functions  and  Faculties  which  the 
Monad  has  no  trace  of ;  and  if  the  two  organisms  have 
certain  vital  characteristics  in  common,  this  unity  is  only 
•  WoaoswgBTH. 
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recognized  in  an  idial  consfrutlUm  which  lets  drop  all  con- 
crete diflereiices.  The  Life  is  different  when  the  orgatiism 
is  diHerent  Hence  any  definition  of  Life  would  be  man- 
il'esily  insufficient  which  while  it  expressed  the  autivitiea 
of  the  Monad  left  unexpressed  the  conspicuous  and  Im- 
portant activities  of  higher  organisms.  A  sundial  and  a 
repeater  will  each  record  the  successive  positions  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens ;  but  although  both  are  instruments 
for  marking  time,  the  sundial  will  not  do  the  work  of  the 
repeater ;  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  watch  mech- 
anism are  necessary  for  its  more  varied  and  delicate  uses. 
A  semifluid  bit  of  protoplasm  will  feed  itself ;  but  it  will 
not  feed  and  sustain  a  complex  animal ;  nor  will  it  feel 
and  think. 

9.  Keglect  of  this  point  has  caused  frequent  confusion 
in  the  attempts  to  give  satisfactory  definitions.  Biologists 
ought  to  have  been  warned  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  definitions  exclude  the  most  con- 
spicuous phenomena  of  Life,  and  are  only  applicable  to  the 
vegetable  world,  or  to  the  vegetal  processes  in  the  animal 
world.  A  definition,  however  abstract,  should  not  exclude 
essential  characters..  The  general  consent  of  mankind  has 
made  Life  synonymous  with  Mode  of  Existence.  By  the 
life  of  an  animal  is  meant  the  existence  of  tliat  animal ; 
when  dead  the  animal  no  longer  exists ;  the  substances 
of  which  the  organism  was  composed  exist,  but  under 
another  mode  :  their  connexus  is  altered,  and  the  organ- 
ism vanishes  in  the  alteration.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
call  the  corpse  an  organism ;  for  that  special  combination 
which  constituted  the  onanism  is  not  present  in  the  corpse. 
Tliis  misconception  misleads  some  speculative  minds  into 
assigning  life  to  the  universe.  The  universe  assuredly 
exists,  but  it  does  not  live ;  its  existence  can  only  be 
identified  with  life,  such  as  we  observe  in  oi^nisms,  by 
a  complete  obliteration  of  the  speciality  which  the  term 
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Life  is  meant  to  designate.  Yet  many  have  not  only 
pleased  themselves  with  such  a  conception,  but  have  con- 
ceived the  imiverse  to  be  an  organism  fashioned,  directed, 
and  sustained  by  a  soul  like  that  of  man  —  the  anima 
mundL  This  is  to  violate  all  scientific  canons.  The  life 
of  a  plant-organiam  is  not  tlie  same  as  tlie  life  of  an 
animal -organism ;  the  life  of  an  animal-organism  is  not 
the  same  as  the  life  of  a  human-or^auism  ;  nor  can  the  life 
of  a  human-organism  be  the  same  as  the  life  of  tlie  world- 
organism.  The  unity  of  £}:istences  does  not  obliterate 
the  variety  of  Modes ;  yet  it  is  the  speciality  of  each  Mode 
which  Science  investigates ;  to  some  of  these  Modes  the 
term  Life  is  consistently  applied,  to  others  not ;  and  if  we 
merge  them  all  in  a  common  term,  we  must  then  invent 
a  new  term  to  designate  the  Modes  now  included  under 
Life. 

10.  In  resisting  this  unwarrantable  extension  of  the 
term  I  am  not  only  pointing  to  a  speculative  error,  but 
also  to  a  serious  biological  error  common  in  both  spirit- 
ualist and  materialist  schools,  namely  that  of  assigning 
Life  to  other  than  organic  agencies.  Instead  of  recogniz- 
ing the  speciality  of  this  Mode  of  Existence  as  dependent 
on  a  speciality  of  the  oi^anic  conditions,  the  spiritualist 
assigns  Life  to  some  extra-organic  Vital  Principle,  the 
materialist  assigns  it  to  some  inorganic  agent  —  physical 
or  chemical.  Waiving  for  the  present  all  discussion  of 
Vitalism,  let  ns  consider  in  what  sense  we  must  separate 
ot^nic  from  all  inoiganic  phenomena, 

11.  There  is  a  distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic 
which  may  fitly  be  called  radical :  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  phenomena,  and  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
althougii  the  synthesis  on  which  it  depends  is  analytically 
reducible  to  a  complication  of  more  primitive  conditions. 
It  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  5.  All  organisms  above 
the  verj'  simplest  are  syntheses  of  three  terms  ;  Structnre, 
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Aliment,  and  Instrmnent.  Crj-stals,  like  all  other  anor- 
gaiiisms  have  atructure,  and  in  a  certain  sense  they  may 
be  said  to  grow  {Mineraiia  crcseunl),  though  the  growth 
is  by  increase  and  not  by  modification :  "  llie  motherlye, 
which  is  the  food  of  tlie  crystal,  is  never  brought  to  the 
crystal,  nor  prepared  for  it,  by  any  inatmmental  agency 
of  the  crystal  Organisms  are  exclusively  instrumental ; 
the  organ  is  an  instrument.  The  structural  integrity  of 
an  oi^nism  is  thus  preserved  through  an  alimentation 
which  is  effected  through  special  instruments.  Nothing 
like  this  is  visible  in  anoi^anisms. 

The  increase  of  a  crystal  is  further  distinguishable  from 
the  growth  of  an  or^nism,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  simple 
accretion  without  development ;  and  the  structure  of  the 
crystal  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  an  organism  in  the 
fact  that  its  integrity  is  preserved  by  the  e-cclusion  of  all 
molecnlar  change,  and  not  by  the  simultaneous  changes 
of  molecular  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Inor- 
ganic substances  are  sometimes  as  unstable  as  organic, 
sometimes  even  more  unstable ;  but  their  instability  is 
the  source  of  their  structural  destruction —  they  change 
into  other  species ;  whereas  the  instability  of  organised 
snbatances  {not  of  organic)  is  the  soiirce  of  their  structuiul 
integrity :  the  tissue  is  renovated,  and  its  renovation  is  a 
consequence  of  its  M-aste, 

12.  But  while  the  distinction  is  thus  radical,  when  we 
view  the  organism  from  the  real  —  that  is,  from  the  syn- 
thetic point  of  view  —  we  must  also  ui^e  the  validity  of 

•  Crystals  not  ouly  grow  by  asaimiliilion,  but  even  repair  injariea, 
with  «  certain  superficial  rpsoiiit)lan<;c  to  tbe  repfiir  of  animul  tissues. 
Thnu,  nccordingto  the  pijurimentsof  Jordan  citeJ  bySir  Jamiih  Paoet 
{LtetTtra  on.  Surgical  Pallu>lngy.  I.  153,  und  2d  «1.  p.  116),  an  octolie- 
dnl  cijst&l  of  alum,  if  fractured  and  replaciHl  in  d  mutberlye  will  in  a 
few  [lays  exhibit  «  complete  restamtion  of  the  origiodl  form.  Tlie  whole 
eryfllal  increaaea,  hot  the  increntw  m  greatest  on  tlie  broken  eOge,  and  the 
<wtoludnl  tottn  ia  complelaty  renewed.     (Comp.  1 113.) 
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the  analj'tical  point  of  view,  which  seizes  on  tbe  con- 
ditions here  complicated  in  a  special  group,  and  declares 
these  conditions  to  be  severally  recognizable  equally  in 
anorganisma  and  in  organisms.  All  the  fundamental 
properties  of  Matter  are  recognizable  in  organized  Matter. 
The  elementary  substances  and  forces  familiar  to  physi- 
cists and  chemists  are  the  materials  of  tlie  biologist ;  nor 
has  there  been  found  a  single  organic  substance,  however 
special,  that  is  not  reducible  to  inorganic  elements.  We 
see,  then,  that  organized  Matter  is  only  a  special  combina- 
tion of  that  which  in  otlier  combinations  presents  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena;  and  we  are  prepared  to  find 
Chemistry  and  Physics  indispensable  aids  in  our  analysis 
of  organic  phenomena.  Aids,  but  only  aids ;  indispensa- 
ble, but  iusufhcient. 

13.  There  is  therefore  an  ambiguity  in  tbe  common 
Btatement  that  organized  matter  is  not  ordhiartf  matter. 
Indisputable  in  one  sense,  this  is  eminently  disputable 
when  it  is  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  peculiar  Vital  Force 
"wholly  unallied  with  the  primary  eneigy  of  Motion," 
If  by  "  ordinary  matter"  be  meant  earths,  crystals,  gases, 
vapors,  then  assuredly  organized  matter  is  not  ordinary, 
"  Between  the  living  stat«  of  matter  and  its  Tuyii-Uting 
state,"  says  Dr.  Beale,"  there  is  an  absolute  and  irreconcil- 
able diSeience  ;  so  far  from  our  being  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  non-living  passes  by  gradations  into  or  gradually 
assumes  the  scale  or  condition  of  the  Hrinff,  the  transition 
ia  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  matter  already  in  the  living 
state  may  pass  into  tbe  non-living  condition  in  the  same 
sudden  and  complete  manner."  *  Tlie  ambiguity  here  is 
sensible  in  tbe  parallel  case  of  the  difference  between 
crystal li /able  and  coagulable  matter,  or  between  one  crys- 
tal and  another.     If  we  can  decompose  the  organic  into 

•  Ciled  by  Drtsdale,  Lift  and  On  Equiralenet  of  f\>nx,  P«rt  IL 
p.  U9. 
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the  inorganic,  this  shows  that  the  elements  of  the  one 
are  elements  of  the  other ;  and  if  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  recompose  the  inorganic  elements  into  organic  matter 
(not  at  least  in  its  more  complex  forms),  may  this  not  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  proximate 
synthesis,  ignorant  of  the  precise  way  in  which  the  ele- 
ments are  combined  i  I  may  have  every  individual  part 
of  a  machine  before  me,  but  unless  I  know  tlie  proper 
position  of  each,  I  cannot  with  the  parts  reconstruct  the 
mochina  Indeed  the  very  common  argument  on  which 
30  much  stress  is  laid  in  favor  of  some  mysterious  Prin- 
ciple as  the  source  of  organic  phenomena,  namely,  that 
human  skUl  ia  hopelessly  bafHed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
organic  substances,  still  more  a  living  cell,  is  futile.  Men 
can  make  machines,  it  is  said,  but  not  organisms,  ergo 
organisms  must  have  &  spiritual  origin.  But  the  fact  ia 
tliat  no  man  can  make  a  machine,  nnlcsa  he  take  advan- 
tage of  the  immense  traditions  of  our  race,  and  apply  the 
skill  of  millions  who  have  worked  and  thought  before  him, 
slowly  and  tentatively  discovering  the  necessary  means 
of  mechanical  effect.  The  gi'eatest  thinker,  or  the  deepest 
scholar,  who  did  not  place  himself  in  the  line  of  the  tra- 
dition, and  learn  the  principles  of  mechanism,  and  the 
properties  of  the  materials,  would  lie  as  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  watch,  as  the  physiologist  now  is  of  making  a  cell. 
But  the  skill  of  man  has  already  succeeded  in  making 
many  oi^anic  substances,  and  will  perhaps  eventually 
succeed  in  making  a  cell,  certainly  will,  if  ever  the  special 
synthesis  which  binds  the  elements  together  should  be 
discovered.  Not  that  such  a  discovery  would  alter  the 
position  of  Biology  in  relation  to  Chemistry.  The  making 
of  albumen,  nay,  the  construction  of  an  organism  in  the 
laboratory,  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  foundation  of 
Biology,  would  not  obliterate  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween organisms  and  anorganisms.    It  is  the  speciality  of 
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nrganic  phenomena  which  gives  them  a  special  plaro, 
although  the  speciality  may  only  be  due  to  a  complication 
of  general  agencies, 

TITAL  FORCE. 
14.  A  similar  ambiguity  to  that  of  the  phrase  "  ordinaiy 
matter  "  lies  in  the  equally  common  phrase  "  Vital  Force," 
which  is  used  to  designate  a  special  group  of  agencies, 
and  is  then  made  to  designate  au  agent  which  has  no 
kinship  with  the  general  group  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  instead  of 
heiug  employed  in  its  real  signitication —  that  which  alone 
represents  our  knowletige  —  aa  the  abstract  statical  ex- 
pression of  the  complex  conditions  necessary  to  the  mani- 
festation of  vital  phenomena,  or  as  the  abstract  dynamical 
expression  of  the  phenomena  themselves,  it  is  employed 
as  an  expression  of  their  unknown  Cause,  which,  because 
unknown,  is  dissociated  from  the  known  conditions,  and 
erected  into  a  mysterious  Principle,  having  no  kinship 
with  Matter.  In  the  first  sense  the  term  is  a  shorthand 
symbol  of  what  is  known  and  inferred.  The  known  con- 
ditions are  the  relations  of  an  organism  and  its  medium, 
the  organism  being  the  union  of  various  substances  all 
of  which  have  their  peculiar  properties  when  isolated ; 
properties  that  disappear  in  the  union,  and  are  replaced 
by  others,  which  result  from  the  combination  —  as  the 
properties  of  chlorine  and  sodium  all  disappear  in  the 
sea-salt  which  results  from  their  union ;  or  as  tlie  proper- 
ties of  oxygen  and  the  properties  of  hydrogen  disappear 
and  are  replaced  by  the  properties  of  water.  When  there- 
fore Vital  Force  is  said  to  be  exalted  or  depressed,  the 
phrase  has  rational  interpretation  in  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  conditions,  internal 
aud  cxlemal :  a  change  in  the  tissues,  the  plasma,  or  ibe 
environment,  exalts  or  depresses  the  energy  of  the  vital 
manifestations ;    and    to    suppose  that   this  is  effected 
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through  tlie  agency  of  some  extra-organic  Principle  is  a 
purely  gratuitous  fiction. 

15,  That  we  are  ignorant  of  one  or  more  of  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  symbolized  in  the  abstract  term  Vi- 
tality or  Vital  Force,  is  no  reason  for  quitting  ihe  secure 
though  difficult  path  of  Observation,  and  rushing  into 
the  facile  but  delusive  path  of  Fiction,  which  proposes 
metempirical  Agents  (in  the  shape  of  Vital  and  Psychical 
Principles)  to  solve  the  problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  We 
may  employ  the  term  Vital  Force  to  label  our  observa- 
tions, together  with  all  that  still  remains  unobserved ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  line  wliicli  separates 
observation  from  inference,  what  is  proved  from  what  is 
inferred ;  but  while  marking  the  limits  of  the  known, 
we  are  not  to  displace  the  known  in  favor  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  because  of  our  ignorauce  we  must 
assume  these  causes  of  Life  and  Mind  to  bo  unallied  with 
known  material  causes,  and  belonging  to  a  difPereut  order 
of  existences.  This  is  to  convert  ignorance  into  a  proof ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  allow  what  we  do  not  know  to  dis- 
place what  we  do  know.  The  oi^anicist  is  ready  to  admit 
that  much  has  still  to  be  discovered  ;  the  vitalist,  taking 
his  stand  upon  this  unknown,  denies  that  what  has  been 
discovered  is  really  important,  and  declares  that  the  real 
agent  is  wholly  unallied  to  it.     How  can  he  know  this  ? 

He  does  not  know  it ;  he  assumes  it ;  and  the  chief 
evidence  be  adduces  is  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  inoi^nic 
matter  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganized matter ;  and  tliat  physical  and  chemical  forces  are 
controlled  hy  vital  force.  1  accept  both  these  positions, 
stripping  them,  however,  of  their  ambiguities.  The  laws 
of  ordinary  matter  are  clearly  incompetent  in  the  case  of 
matter  which  is  not  ordinary,  but  specialncd  in  oi^nisms ; 
and  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Materialism  we  shall  see 
how  unscientific  have  been  the  hypotheses  which  disre- 
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gard  the  distiiictiotL     The  question  of  cootrol  is  too  inter- 
eating  and  important  to  be  passed  over  here. 

VITAL  rORCE  COSTEOLUNG  PHYSICAL  AND  CHESnCAL  F0nCE3. 

16.  The  facts  relied  on  by  the  vitalists  are  facts  which 
every  organicist  will  emphasize,  though  he  will  interpret 
them  differently.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  that 
"  Life  resists  the  effect  of  mechanical  friction,"  and  the 
proof  adduced  is  the  fact  tliat  the  friction  which  will  thin 
and  wear  away  a  dead  body  ia  actually  the  cause  of  the 
thickening  of  a  living  —  the  skin  of  a  laborer's  hand  being 
tliickened  by  his  labor ;  the  explanation  is  not  that  Life, 
an  extra-organic  agent,  "  resists  mechanical  friction  "  — 
for  the  mechanical  effect  ia  not  resisted  (the  skin  is  rubbed 
off  the  rower's  hand  sooner  than  the  wood  is  rubbed  off 
the  oar)  —  but  that  Life,  i.  e.  organic  activity  repairs  the 
waste  of  tissue. 

17.  Again,  although  many  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
processes  wliich  in\'ariably  take  place  under  the  influences 
to  which  tlie  substances  are  subjected  out  of  the  organism, 
will  not  take  place  at  all,  or  will  take  place  in  different 
degrees,  when  the  substances  are  in  the  organism,  this  is 
important  as  an  argument  against  the  notion  of  vital 
phenomena  being  deducible  from  physical  and  chemical 
lap:s,  but  is  valueless  as  evidence  in  favor  of  an  extra- 
organic  agent.  Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  striking  ex- 
amples. 

IS.  No  experimental  inquirer  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  often  contradictory  results  which  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant variations  in  the  conditions  bring  about;  no  one  can 
have  failed  to  observe  what  are  called  chemical  affinities 
wholly  frustrated  by  vital  conditions.  Even  the  ordinary 
laws  of  Diffusion  are  not  always  followed  in  the  organism. 
The  Amceba.  though  semifluid,  resists  diffusion  when  alive ; 
but  when  it  dies  it  swells  and  bursts  by  osmosis.     The 
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,  exchange  of  gases  does  not  take  place  in  the  tissuea,  pre- 
i  cisely  as  in  our  retorte.     The  Hviuf)  muscle  respires,  that 
is,  takes  up  oxygen  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  not  on 
the  principle  of  simple  diffusion,  but  by  two  separable 
physiological  processes.     The  carbonic  acid  is  given  out, 
even  when  tliere  is  no  oxygen  whatever  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  place  may  then  be  supplied  by  hydro- 
l  gen;  and  this  physiological  process  is  so  different  from 
\  the  physical  process  which  goes  on  in  the  dead  muscle 
(the  result  of  putrefaction),  that  it  has  been  proved  by 
Itanke  to  go  on  wbeu  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  all 
putrefaction  is  arrested-     The  same  experimenter  finds* 
that  whereas  living  nerve  will  take  up,  by  imbibition,  10 
[  per  cent  of  potash  salts,  it  will  not  take  up  1  per  cent  of 
a  salts,  presented  in  equal  concentration  ;  and  be  points 
to  the  general  fact  that  the  absorption  of  inorganic  suh- 
stances  does  noi  take  place  according  to  the  simple  laws 
of  tliffusion,  but  that  living  tissues  have  special  laws,  the 
nerve,  for  instance,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  neutral 
potash  salts  than  for  neutral  soda  salts.     Let  tne  add,  by 
I  way  of  anticipating  the  probable  argument  that  may  urge 
this  in  favor  of  Vital  Principle  which  is  lightly  credited 
with  the  prescience  of  final  causes,  that  so  far  from  this 
"  elective  atfinity "  of  the  tissues  being  intelligent  and 
always  favorable,  Itankc's  experiments  unequivocally  show 
that  it  is  more  active  towards  destructive,  poisonous  sub- 
stances, than  towards  the  reparative,  alimentary  substances ; 
which  is  indeed  consistent  with  the  familiar  experience 
I  that  poisons  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  foods,  when 
I  both  are  brou;;;lit  to  the  tissues.     Thus  it  is  well  known 
I  that  of  all  the  salts  the  sidphate  of  copper  is  that  which 
I  plants  most  readily  absorb  —  and  it  kills  them.     The  spe- 
\  cial  affinities  disappear  as  the  vitality  disappears,  and 
[  dying  plants  absorb  all  salts  equally. 

•  Raske.  Die  Lebentl'<'i«gii"Qca.  der  Xtrven,  1BC9,  [i.  80. 
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19,  The  mere  the  organism  is  studied,  the  more  evident 
it  will  hcconie  that  the  simple  laws  of  ditTusion,  as  pre- 
sented in  anorgaiiisms  rarely  if  ever  take  effect  in  tissues ; 
in  other  words,  what  is  called  Imbibition  in  Physics  is 
the  somewhat  different  process  of  Absorption  in  Physiol- 
ogy,* The  diHerence  is  notable  in  this  capital  fact,  that 
■whereas  the  physical  diffusion  of  liquids  and  gases  is 
determined  by  difi'erenoes  of  density,  the  physiological 
absoi-ption  of  lictuids  and  gases  is  determined  by  the  mo- 
lecular organization  of  the  tissue,  which  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to,  and  resists  the  entrance  of,  all  aubatancea  incapa- 
ble of  entering  into  organic  combination,  either  as  aliment 
or  poison.  A  curious  example  of  the  indifference  of  or- 
ganized substances  to  some  external  influences  and  their 
reaction  upon  others,  is  the  impossibility  of  provoking 
ciliary  mo\'ement  in  an  epithelial  cell,  during  repose,  by 
any  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimuli  except  pot- 
ash and  soda.  Virchow  discovered  that  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  either  of  these,  added  to  the  water  in  which  the 
cell  floated,  at  once  called  forth  the  ciliary  movements. 

20.  The  true  meaning  of  the  resistance  of  Vitality  to 
ordinary  chemical  aflinity  is,  that  tlie  conditions  involved 
in  the  phenomena  of  Vitality  are  not  the  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  phenomena  of  Chemistry ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  the  living  organism  the  substances  are  placed 
under  conditions  different  from  those  in  which  we  observe 
these  substances  when  their  chemicol  afiinities  are  dis- 
played in  anorganisms.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
laboratory  to  see  abundant  examples  of  tliis  so-called  re- 
sistance to  chemical  afllnity,  when  the  conditions  are 
altered.  Tlie  decomposition  of  carbonates  by  tartaric  acid 
is  a  chemical  process  wliich  is  wholly  resisted  if  alcohol 

*  "II  n'y  ■  pent  Clrepuun  sriil  phr nomine  chjmiqaa  dam  I'orsininne 
qui  m  IksM  pit  \n  pTOaedn  dp  tit  ehiniie  ile  lalnratoirt ;  en  p«rtieulier  il 
d'j  n  pout  ttn  pni  npc  oiydation  qui  I'acconipliaK  pu  Gution  directn 
d'oxygine." — Clahdb  Berhabd. 
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instead  of  water  be  tlie  soheut  employed.  Tlie  union  of 
Biilphiir  wilh  lead  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  afliuity  of  the 
one  for  the  other;  but  no  one  siipposes  tliia  a£i»ity  to 
be  irreapeclive  of  coutbtions,  or  tliat  the  uuioo  will  take 
place  when  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  absent.  If  we 
fuse  a  compound  of  lead  and  iron  in  a  crucible  containing 
sulphur,  we  find  it  is  the  iron,  and  not  the  lead,  which 
unites  with  tlie  sulphur;  yet  we  do  not  conclude  that 
tliere  is  .a  Crucible  Principle  which  frustrates  chemical 
affinity  and  resists  the  union  of  sulphur  and  lead ;  we 
aiiuplj'  conclude  tliat  the  presence  of  the  iron  is  a  condi- 
tion wliich  prevents  the  combination  of  the  sulphur  with 
the  lead :  not  until  all  tlie  iron  has  taken  up  its  definite 
proportion  of  sidphur  will  the  affinity  of  the  lead  come 
into  play.  This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  law  that 
tfftcts  are  processions  of  their  eav.ses,  summations  of  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  If  the  fire  burns  no  hole  in 
the  teakettle  so  long  as  there  is  water  to  conduct  the  heat 
away,  this  is  not  due  to  any  principle  more  mysterious 
than  the  presence  of  a  readily  conducting  water.* 

•  Dr.  Maddek.  in  his  essoy  Oji  llif  Belalion  of  Thempeutia  to  ilcdi- 
eiut,  IS71,  Ik  S,  givra  a  ivinBrkBnle  illuatntion  of  wliat  may  be  culled  the 
fnutntioD  ol  chpmical  Hffinity  efTectcd  by  oiechatiical  conditioniu  "  fie- 
foTB  odico  c«n  be  printed,  every  Ioom  particle  of  cottoD  niust  be  removed 
from  the  mirfari!  in  oMer  Ihat  tlio  colored  inks  may  not  run.  This  re- 
niovt]  la  eOecl^d  by  pasdng  the  calico  over  and  in  contact  villi  a  red-hot 
toon  cyliTideT,  and  by  regnUting  tlie  raindity  wilh  wliich  the  cylinder  re- 
Tdlves,  the  intense  hent  burni  off  the  Joose  fibres,  yet  does  no  injury  to 
the  woven  clolli.  In  other  wonla,  the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  liigli 
tMnp;rBlUre  nnd  the  cotton  are  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  fibre  combining 
with  (ha  oiygfTi.  Let  the  rate  of  revolntion  be  reduced  but  Tery  lillle, 
■nil  the  mlico  irould  burst  into  flames."  Any  ooe  who  has  tmulTcil  n 
candle  with  his  fingcra  will  understand  this.  Dr.  Madden  furtluT  in- 
alancea  certain  fulminates  which  cnn  be  detonated  in  contact  with  gun- 
cotton  without  causing  it  to  explode . —  the  exlrema  rapidity  with  which 
the  fulminates  expand  ia  too  great  to  enable  the  gon-cotton  to  ai^ust  ila 
moTcmrntB  (o  this  new  motion.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  tiling  occurs 
in  organized  matter.  If  the  rate  of  its  changes  be  reduced  below  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities  will  assert  themselves. 
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21.  In  accordance  with  tlie  law  of  Cauantion  just  men- 
tioned, which  has  been  expounded  in  detail  in  our  First 
Series  C\'oI.  II.  p.  335),  the  special  combiuations  of  Slatter 
in  organisms  must  present  special  pLeuoniena,  Therefore 
since  the  province  of  Biology  is  that  of  explaining  or- 
ganic phenomena  by  means  of  tlieir  organic  conditions,  it 
must  be  radically  distinguished  from  the  provinces  of 
Physics  and  Clieraistry,  which  treat  not  of  organized  but 
of  inorganic  matter,  It  is  idle,  it  is  worse,  for  it  is  mis- 
leading, to  personify  the  organic  conditions,  known  and 
infeiTed,  in  a  Vital  Principle  ;  idle,  because  we  nrigbt  with 
equal  propriety  personify  the  conditions  of  crystallization 
in  a  Crystal  Principle ;  misleading,  because  the  artifice  is 
quickly  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the  abstract  terra  then 
becomes  accepted  as  an  entity,  supposed  to  create  or  rule 
the  phenomena  it  was  invented  to  express. 

22.  Inquirers  are  but  too  apt  to  misconceive  the  value 
of  Analysis,  which  is  an  artifice  of  Method  intlispensable 
to  research,  tliough  needing  the  complementary  rectifica- 
tion by  Synthesis  before  a  real  explanation  can  be  reached. 
Analysis  decomposes  the  actual  fact  into  ideal  factors, 
separates  t!ie  group  into  its  components,  and  considers 
each  of  these,  not  as  it  exists  in  the  group,  in  the  reality, 
but  as  it  exists  when  theoretically  detached  from  tlie 
others.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  which  water  is 
decomposed  did  not  exist  as  these  gases  in  the  water ;  the 
albumen  and  phospliatc  we  extract  from  a  nerve  did  not 
exist  (« isolated  albumen  and  phosphate  in  the  ner\'e,  they 
were  molecularly  combined.  In  like  manner  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  which  may  analytically  be  inferred 
in  vital  processes  do  not  really  take  place  in  the  same  way 
aa  out  of  the  organism.  The  real  process  is  always  a  vital 
process,  and  must  be  explained  by  the  8>-nthesis  of  all  the 
co-operant  conditions.  The  laws  of  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try formulate  abstract  expressions  of  phenomena,  where- 
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ever  and  whenever  these  appear,  without  reference  to  the 
vwdf^  of  production. ;  and  in  this  sense  the  movement  of 
a  liinh  is  no  less  a  case  of  Dynamics  tlian  tlie  movement 
of  a  pnlley  —  tlie  decomposition  of  a  tissue  is  a  case  of 
Chemistry  no  less  than  the  decomposition  of  a  carbonate ; 
the  electromotor  phenomena  ohserved  in  muscle  are  aa 
purely  physical  aa  those  obser>'ed  in  a  telegraph.  Bnt 
when  a  biologist  has  to  explain  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  or  the  decompositions  of  tissues,  he  has  to  deal  with 
the  phenomena  and  their  modes  of  production,  he  lias  a 
particular  group  iiefore  him,  and  must  leave  out  noth- 
ing that  is  characteristic  of  it.  The  movements  of  llie 
pulley  do  not  depend  on  Contrnctility  and  Sensibility, 
which  in  turn  depend  on  Nutrition.  The  decomposition 
of  the  carbonate  does  not  depend  on  conditions  resem- 
bling ttiose  of  a  living  tissue.  Vaiicanson's  duck  was  sur- 
prisingly hke  a  living  duck  in  many  of  its  movements; 
but  in  none  of  its  actions  was  there  any  real  similarity  to 
the  actions  of  a  bird,  because  the  machine  was  unhke  an 
organism  in  action.  The  antithesis  of  mechanism  and 
organism  will  be  treated  of  in  §  78. 

23.  "We  concUide,  tlien,  that  defining  physical  phenom- 
ena as  the  movements  which  take  place  witliaut  change 
of  structure,  and  chemical  phenomena  as  the  movements 
tcifh  change  of  structure,  although  both  classes  may  be 
Sfiid  to  take  place  in  the  organism,  and  to  be  the  primary 
conditions  ou  which  organic  phenomena  depend,  tliey  do 
not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  conditions,  nor  are  the  sci- 
ences wliich  formulate  them  capable  of  formulating  either 
the  special  phenomena  characteristic  of  organisms  or  their 
special  modes  of  production.  The  biologist  will  employ 
chemical  and  physical  analysis  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
method;  but  he  will  always  rectify  what  ia  artificial  in 
this  procedure,  by  subordinating  the  laws  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  to  the  laws  of  Biology  revealed  in  the  ayn- 
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tlietic  observation  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  recti- 
fication, liere  insisted  on,  will  be  recognized  ns  peculiarly 
urgent  in  Psychology,  which  baa  greatly  suffered  from  the 
misdirection  of  Analysis, 

24.  No  one  will  misunderstand  this  specialization  of 
Biolugy  to  mean  a  separation  of  Life  from  the  series 
of  objective  phenomena,  and  tlie  intmduction  of  a  new 
entity;  the  specialization  points  to  a  Made  of  Existence. 
All  classifications  are  artifices,  but  they  have  their  objec- 
tive grounds  ;  the  ground  of  difference  on  which  Biology 
is  separated  from  Chemistry  and  Pliysics,  though  all 
three  may  be  merged  in  a  common  identity,  is  such  as  to 
justify  ttie  term  radical  A  vital  process  is  no  more  to 
be  considered  physico-chemical,  because  physico-cliemical 
conditions  are  presupposed  in  it,  than  a  feeling  is  to  be 
considered  a  nutritive  process,  because  Nutrition  is  pre- 
supposed in  aU  Feeling.  Organic  substances  have  been 
made  by  chemists,  and  inorganic  "  cells  "  have  also  been 
made ;  but  these  substances  were  not  organized,  these 
"  cells  "  wo\dd  not  live.  The  germ-cell  is  the  workshop 
of  generation,  the  secreting-cell  the  workshop  of  secre- 
tion, tlie  muscle-cell  the  workshop  of  contraction.  "What 
is  required  over  and  above  oi^anic  substances  and  cell- 
forms,  is  that  special  state  called  organization.     See  §  49. 

Tliose  who  contemplate  the  manifestations  without  also 
taking  into  account  their  modes  of  production  may  see 
nothing  but  physico-chemical  facts  in  vital  facts.  It  is 
by  a  similar  limitation  of  the  point  of  view  that  Vitality 
is  often  confounded  with  Movement,  and  portions  of 
organic  matter  are  said  to  live,  simply  on  the  evidence 
of  their  movements.* 


•  I  am  oflfn  rsminded  of  Ihe  surprising  mo'peinpnU  ot  jmrtiplca  of 
C&rboiwtr  of  lime  in  *«Wr  which  mj'  friend  Profensor  PnevEn  sliuwed 
me  iliirinjf  n  Tinit  to  Bnnn.  He  had  remoTed  ona  of  the  c™^crp|iotu^  nsu- 
ftlly  found  in  connection  Kith  nerrei  along  the  spine  of  old  frogs,  and 
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crashed  it  in  witer ;  under  the  microscope  the  seeming  spontaneity  and 
variety  of  the  movements  of  the  particles  was  such  that  had  we  not 
known  their  origin  we  should  certainly  have  attributed  them  to  vitality : 
no  infusoria  could  have  moved  with  more  seeming  spontaneity.  It  is 
hardly  physiological  to  conclude  that  because  fragments  of  tissue  mani- 
fest amcebiform  movements  therefore  they  are  alive  (Steicker,  art  Die 
ZdU  in  his  Handhuck  der  Lehre  von  den  Geioeben,  1868,  p.  7),  or  that  the 
heart  removed  from  the  body  is  aiive  because  it  still  beats.  Lieber- 
KiJHK,  Ueber  Beufegunff9er$cheinuncfen  der  Zellen,  1870,  pp.  857-359, 
cites  examples  of  such  movements  in  undeniably  dead  substances.  For 
Life,  we  demand  not  only  Movement,  but  Functional  Activity. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
DEFINinOSS  OP  LIFE, 

25.  Biology,  the  science  of  life,  being  Uius  assigned 
its  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  objective  laws,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  the  term  Life  symbolizes. 

By  a  large  preliminary  simplification.  Life  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  male  of  existence  of  an  organism  in  relation 
to  its  medium.  To  render  this  of  any  value,  however,  a 
clear  conception  of  the  organism  is  first  indispensable ; 
and  this  must  be  preceded  by  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  define  life  in  anticipation  of  such  a  clear 
conception, 

26.  Every  phenomenon,  or  group  of  phenomena,  may  be 
viewed  under  two  aspects  —  the  statical,  which  considers 
the  conditions  of  existence ;  and  the  dynamical,  which  con- 
siders these  conditions  in  their  resultant, — in  their  nrfjOTi, 
The  statical  definition  of  Life  will  express  the  connexus 
of  the  properties  of  organized  substance,  all  those  con- 
ditions, of  matter,  form,  and  texture,  and  of  relation  to 
external  forces,  on  which  the  oi^anism  depends.  Tliese 
various  conditions,  condensed  into  a  siofjle  symbol,  con- 
stitute Vitality  or  Vital  Force,  and  are  hence  taken  as  the 
Cause  of  vital  phenomena.  Tlie  dynamical  definition 
will  express  the  connexus  of  Functions  and  Faculties  of 
the  organism,  wliich  are  the  statical  properties  of  organ- 
ized substance  in  action,  under  definite  relations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  term  Life  must  vary  with  the 
varying  significates  it  condenses, —  every  variation  in  the 
complexity  of  the  organism  will  bring  a  corresponding 
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fulness  in  the  signification  of  the  term.  The  life  of  a 
phint  is  less  significant  than  the  life  of  an  animal ;  and 
the  life  of  a  uiotlusc  leas  than  that  of  a  fish.  But  not 
only  is  the  term  one  of  varying  significance,  it  is  always 
an  abstract  term  wliicb  drops  out  of  sight  particular  con- 
crete diflei'ences,  registering  only  the  universal  reaem- 
blaucea. 


27.  It  would  be  a  profitless  labor  to  search  out,  and  a 
wearisome  iiiHiction  to  set  down,  the  various  definitions 
which  have  been  proposed  and  accepted ;  but  certain 
characteristic  examples  may  be  selected  All  that  1  am 
acquainted  with  beloog  to  two  classes:  1°,  the  mcta-phy- 
siological  hypotheaia  of  an  fti'^co-orgauic  agent,  animutiug 
lifeless  matter  by  unknown  powers  ;  2°,  the  physiological 
hypothesis  wliicli  seeks  the  cause  of  the  plienomena  (i.  e. 
the  conditions)  within  the  orgnnisni  itself,  —  a  group  of 
conditions  akin  to  those  manifested  elaewliere,  hut  differ- 
ently comhined.  The  first  lij-pothesea  are  known  under 
the  names  of  Animism  and  Vitalism,  —  more  commonly 
the  latter.  The  second  are  known  as  Organicism  and 
Materialism,  —  but  the  latter  term  only  applies  to  some 
of  the  defiuitions. 

28.  Under  Vitalism  are  included  all  the  liypotheses  of 
a  soul,  a  spirit,  an  arcba?ua,  a  vital  principle,  a  vital  force, 
a  nisus  foruitttivue,  a  plan  or  divine  idea,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  represented  the  metaphysical  stage  of  Biol- 
ogy. The  characteristic  of  that  stage  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  a  mystery,  accompanied  hy  the  persuasion  that 
to  name  a  mystery  is  to  explain  it.  In  all  sciences  when 
processes  are  imperfectly  observed,  the  theory  of  tlie  pro- 
cesses (which  is  a  systematic  survey  of  the  available  evi- 
dence marshalled  in  the  order  of  causal  dependence)  ia 
supplemented  by  ki/pofkesis,  which  fills  up  with  a  guess 
Uie  gap  left  by  observation.     The  difference  between  the 
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metaphysical  and  the  positive  stages  of  a  science  lies  in 
the  kind  of  gueaa  thus  introduced  to  supplement  theory, 
and  the  degree  of  reliance  accorded  to  it.  I  have  more 
than  once  insisted  on  the  scientific  canon  that  "  to  be 
valid,  aa  explanation  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
phenomena  already  observed  " ;  now  it  is  quite  clear  that 
most  of  the  extra-organic  hypotheses  do  not  fulfil  this  con- 
dition ;  no  one  having  ever  observed  a  spirit,  an  arcliEeus, 
or  a  vital  principle;  but  only  imagined  these  agents  to 
explain  the  facts  observed.  Aa  an  example  of  tlie  dif- 
ference, and  a  proof  that  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  doea 
not  rest  on  tlie  facility  with  which  it  connects  observa- 
tions, and  seems  to  explain  them,  take  the  three  hypoth- 
eses of  animal  spirits,  netvoiia  fluid,  and  electricity,  by 
which  neural  processes  liava  been  explained.  Tlie  ani- 
mal spirits  are  imaginary  ;  the  nervous  fluid  is  without  a 
basis  in  observation,  no  evidence  of  such  a  fluid  having 
been  detected  ;  but  electricity  (or,  speaking  rigorously,  the 
movements  classed  as  electrical),  although  not  proved  to 
be  (Ac  agent  in  nerve-action,  is  proved  to  exist  in  ner^-es 
as  elsewhere,  and  its  modes  of  operation  are  verifiable. 
It,  therefore,  and  it  alone  of  the  three  hypotheses,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  scientific  canon.  It  may  not,  on  full 
investigation,  meet  all  requirements ;  it  may  be  rejected 
aa  imperfect ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  guess  which  scientiflc 
theory  demands. 

The  second  difference  noticeable  between  the  meta- 
physical and  the  positive  stages  is  the  degree  of  reliance 
accorded  to  hypothesis ;  which  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  noticeable  in  the  uncritical  and  critical  attitudes  of 
untrained  and  trained  intellects.  The  one  accepts  a  guess 
as  if  it  were  a  proof;  is  fascinated  by  the  facility  of  link- 
ing together  isolated  observations,  and,  relying  on  the 
guess  as  truth,  proceeds  to  deduce  conclusions  from  it; 
the  other  accepts  a  guess  as  an  aid  in  research,  trying  by 
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its  aid  to  come  upon  some  observation  wbicli  will  reveal 
the  hidden  process ;  but  careful  never  to  allow  the  giieas 
to  svpersede  uhsercation,  or  to  form  a.  basis  of  deductions 
not  immediately  veiified. 

29.  A  glance  at  the  metaphysiological  definitions  will 
deteirt  both  the  kind  of  guess  and  the  kind  of  reliance 
which  prevailed.  The  mystery  was  not  simply  recog- 
nized, it  was  pei-souilied  as  an  entity:  Will  aud  Intelli- 
gence were  liberally  accorded  to  it,  for  it  was  supposed  to 
shai>e  matter,  and  direct  force  into  predestined  paths  by 
prescience  of  a  distant  end.  The  observed  facts  of  the 
egg  passing  through  successive  cliauges  into  a  complex 
oi^ganism  were  so  marvellous,  so  unlike  any  facts  observ- 
able in  the  inorganic  world,  that  they  seemed  to  demand 
a  cause  drawn  from  higher  sources.  The  mystery  of  life 
obtruded  itself  at  every  turn.  It  was  named,  and  men 
fancied  it  explained.  But  in  truth  no  mystery  is  got  rid 
of  by  explanntion.  however  valid  ;  it  is  only  shifted  farther 
back.  Explanation  is  the  resolution  of  a  complex  phe- 
nomenon into  its  conditions  of  existence  —  tlie  product 
is  re-duced  to  its  factors ;  the  explanation  is  final  when 
this  resolution  has  been  so  complete  that  a  reconstruction 
of  the  product  is  possible  from  the  factors.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  explanations  —  especially  in  the  organic  region 
—  are  no  more  than  what  mathematicians  call  "  a  first 
approximation."  It  is  through  successive  approximations 
that  science  advances;  but  even  when  the  final  stage  is 
reached  a  mystery  remains.  We  may  know  that  certain 
elements  combine  in  certain  proportions  to  produce  cer- 
tain substances;  but  why  they  produce  these,  and  not 
different  substances,  is  no  clearer  than  why  muscles  con- 
tract or  organisms  die.  This  Why  is,  however,  an  idle 
qnestion.  Tliat  alone  which  truly  concerns  us  is  the  How, 
and  not  the  Why, 

30.  Biology  is  still  a  long  way  off  the  How.     But  it 
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can  boast  of  many  approKimations  ;  and  its  theories  are 
to  be  tested  by  the  degree  of  approximation  they  effect 
In  tliia  liglit  the  physiological,  in^j'u-organii.',  hypotheses 
manifestly  have  tlie  advantage.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
deed very  unacceptable  ;  they  are  guicled  by  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  truths  reached  by  Analysis.  For  when 
men  first  began  to  discard  the  extm-oryanie  h}-potheses, 
aud  to  look  into  the  organism  itself,  they  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  mechanical  facta  observed,  that  tliey 
endeavored  to  reduce  all  tlie  phenomena  to  Hilechanics. 
Tlie  circulation  became  simply  a  question  of  hydmulics. 
Digestion  was  explained  as  trituration.  The  chemists 
then  appeared,  and  their  shibboleths  were  "affinities" 
and  ■' oxidaliona."  With  Bichat  arose  the  anatomical 
school,  which  decomposing  the  organism  into  oi^ns,  the 
organs  into  tissues,  and  these  tissues  into  their  elements, 
souglit  the  analytical  conditions  of  existence  of  the  or- 
ganism in  the  properties  of  these  tissues,  and  the  functions 
of  these  oi^ns.  The  extra-oi^uic  ^ent  was  thus  finally 
shown  to  be  not  only  a  fiction,  but  a  needless  fictioa 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  tlie  science  will  note 
how  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  the  metaphysi- 
ologista,  without  relinquishing  their  Vital  Principle,  have 
been  led  more  and  more  to  enter  on  the  track  of  the 
physiologists,  pursuing  their  researches  more  aud  more 
into  the  processes  going  on  in  the  organism,  and  assigning 
more  and  more  causal  efficiency  to  these,  with  a  corre- 
sponding restriction  of  the  province  of  their  extra-organic 
cause.  Hence  in  the  ranks  of  the  vitalists  have  been 
found  some  of  the  very  Iwst  observers  and  UieoHsts ;  but 
they  were  such  in  despite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of, 
their  liypotliesis,  which  was  only  invoked  by  them  when 
evidence  was  at  faulL  Nor,  unscientific  as  vilalism  is, 
can  we  deny  that  it  has  been  so  far  sen'icenble  to  the 
science,  that  it  has  corrected  the  materialist  error  of 
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endeavoring  to  explain  organic  phenomena  hy  phyaico- 
cbemical  Inws;  aud  lias  persistently  kept  in  view  the 
tadical  diflerence  hetween  organic  and  inorganic. 

3L  These  remarks  may  justify  a  selection  of  deGni- 
tions,  classified  under  the  two  heads.  The  selection  is  fitly 
opened  by  the  Aristotelian  definition  which  prevailed  for 
centuries. 

Aristotle  distingnislies  Life,  whicli  he  says  means  "the 
faculties  of  self-nourishment,  setf-developmeiit,  and  self- 
decay,"  from  the  Vital  Principle.  Every  natural  hody 
manifesting  life  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  existence 
(oiaia);  but  iher}i  it  is  an  existence  only  as  a  syntlicsis  (wj 
ffw^ETij) ;  and  since  an  organism  is  such  a  synthesis,  being 
possessed  of  Life,  it  cannot  be  the  Vital  Principle  (■^I'X'J). 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Vital  Principle  must  ha  an 
essence,  as  being  the  Form  of  a  natural  body  holding  life 
in  poteiUialili/.  Tlifc  Vital  Principle  is  the  primary  reality 
of  an  organism.  "  It  is  therefore  as  idle  to  ask  whether 
the  Vital  Principle  and  Oi^nism  are  one,  as  whether  the 

wax  and  the  impress  on  it  are  one Thus  if  an  eye 

were  an  animal.  Vision  would  be  its  Vital  Principle  t  for 
Vision  is,  abstractedly  considered,  the  essence  of  the  eye ; 
but  the  eye  is  the  body  of  Vision,  and  if  Vision  be  want- 
ing, then,  save  in  name,  it  is  no  longer  an  eye." 

Apart  from  certain  metaphysical  implications,  inevitable 
at  that  period,  there  is  profound  insight  in  this  passage. 
His  adversary  Telesio  quite  misconceives  the  meaning 
here  assigned  to  the  Vital  Principle." 

32.  Let  us  pass  over  all  the  intermediate  forms  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  descend  to  Kant,  who  defines  Life  "an 
internal  principle  of  action  "  (this  does  not  distinguish  it 

•  Tffl.ESirB,  Dt  XaliiTa  lUrwa,  1580,  T.  181.  Telesio  mijrlit  have 
ina  uwd  from  tliB  mistalie  liad  ho  attended  to  what  KiPHrs  liad  siiid 
SB  the  point  in  his  Expimlio  tuUilism'ma,  1559,  p.  215.  Conip.  also 
PbIULPHUb,  SpitL  Fantiliarum,  1S02,  p.  253,  verto. 
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from  fermentation) ;  an  organism  he  says  ia  "  that  in 
wliicli  every  part  is  at  once  means  and  end."  "  Each  part 
of  the  living  body  has  its  cause  of  existence  in  the  whole 
organism ;  whereas  in  non-living  bodies  each  part  has  its 
cause  in  itself."  Johannes  Miiller  adopts  a  similar  view : 
"  The  harmonious  action  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  indi- 
vidual subsist  only  by  the  influence  of  a  force,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
does  not  depend  on  any  single  parts ;  this  force  miist  erist 
before  t/ie  parts,  which  are  in  fact  formed  by  it  during  the 

development  of  the  embryo The  vital  force  inherent 

in  them  generates  from  the  organic  matter  the  essential 
organs  which  constitute  the  whole  being.  This  rational 
creative  force  is  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accoi-d- 
ance  with  what  the  nature  of  each  requires." 

Z'i.  Tliis  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Aristotle,  who  did  not 
confound  the  vegetative  with  the  rational  principle.  It 
rests  on  the  old  metaphysical  error  of  a  via  mtdicatrix,  an 
error  which  cannot  sustain  itself  against  the  striking  facta 
■which  constantly  point  to  a  t-w  dfgtruetrix,  a  destructive 
tendency  quit«  as  inexorable  as  the  curative  t«nden(*y. 
And  the  experimental  biologist  soon  becomes  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  tissues  have  indeed  a  »fUetiif  action, 
by  which  from  out  the  nutrient  material  only  these  sub- 
stances are  assimilated  which  will  enter  into  combination 
with  them ;  but  this  selective  action  is  fatal,  no  less  than 
reparative ;  snbstances  which  poison  the  tissue  are  taken 
np  as  readily  as  those  which  nourish  it.  The  idea  of 
prescience,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustained  ;  it  is  iiuleed 
seldom  met  with  now  in  the  writings  of  any  but  the 
Montpellier  school,  who  continue  the  traditions  of  Stahl'a 
teaching.  It  has  been  so  long  exploded  elsewhere  that 
one  is  surprised  to  find  an  English  physiologist  clinging 
to  a  mmlification  of  it  —  I  mean  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  who 
repeatedly  insists  on  Life  aa  "  a  peculiar  Force,  tempont' 
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rUy  associated  with  matter,"  a  "power  capable  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  both  matter  and  force,"  an  "  undis- 
covtred  form  of  force  kaHng  no  connection  jinih  pritnary 
cTurgy  or  motion."  "  TLe  higher  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  probalily  due  primarily  to  the  movements 
of  the  genuinal  matter  due  to  vital  power,  which  vital 
power  of  this  the  highest  form  of  germinal  matter  ia  in 
fact  tlie  living  /," 

34  At>ait  from  the  primary  objection  to  all  these 
definitions,  namely,  that  they  seek  to  express  organic 
phenomena  in  terms  of  an  extra-organic  principle,  to 
formulate  the  facts  observed  in  terms  of  a  cause  inftn-cd, 
lliere  is  the  fatal  objection  that  they  speak  confidently 
on  what  is  avowedly  tinknown.  If  the  force  be,  as  Dr. 
Beale  says,  "undiscovered,"  on  what  grounds  can  he 
assert  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  forces  which 
are  known  ?  All  that  the  observed  facts  warrant  is  the 
assertion  that  organic  phenomena  are  special  (whioh  no 
one  denies),  and  must  therefore  dejiend  on  special  com- 
binations of  matter  and  force.  But  on  this  ground  we 
might  assume  a  crystalliziug  Force,  and  a  coagulating 
Force,  having  no  connection  with  the  molecular  forces 
manifested  elsewhere :  these  also  are  special  phenomena, 
not  to  be  confounded  witli  each  otlier. 

35.  Schelling  defines  Life  as  "  a  principle  of  individua- 
tion "  and  a  "  cycle  of  successive  changes  determined  and 
fixed  by  this  internal  principle."  Which  is  so  vague 
that  it  may  be  applied  in  very  different  senses.  Bichafs 
celebrated  definition  (which  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  a 
sentence  in  Stahl),  "  the  sum  of  the  functions  which  re- 
sist Death,"  altlioiigh  an  endeavor  to  express  the  facta 
from  the  Intra-organic  point  of  view,  is  not  only  vague, 
but  misrepresenta  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions,  by  treat- 
ing the  External  Medium  as  antagonistic  to  Life,  whereas 
life  is  only  possible  in  the  relation  to  a  Medium. 
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36.  Were  it  not  bo  vague,  the  deSnition  proposed  tiy 
Dug^s  and  Bt'clard  would  be  unexceptionable :  the  former 
says  it  is/'tlie  special  activity  of  organized  beings"; 
the  latter,  "  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  organ- 
ized bodies,"  When  supplemented  by  a  liescription  of 
organized  bodies,  these  formula!  arc  compendious  and 
exact.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  definition  of 
Lamarck :  "  that  state  of  tilings  which  permits  organic 
movements;  and  these  movements,  which  constitute  active 
hfe,  result  from  a  stimulus  which  excites  them." 

37.  De  Blainville,  and  after  liim  Comte  and  Charles 
Robin,  define  it  thua:  "'Lile  is  the  twofold  internal  move- 
ment of  composition  and  decomposition  at  once  general 
and  continuous."  Tliis,  excellent  aa  regards  what  is 
called  vegetal  life,  is  very  properly  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  that  it  excludes  those  nervous  and 
muscular  functions  wliicli  are  the  most  conspicuous  and 
distinctive  of  vital  plieaomena.  The  same  objection  must 
be  urged  against  Professor  Owen's  definition:  "Life  is  a 
centre  of  intussusceptive  assimilative  foi-ce  capable  of 
reproduction  by  spontaneous  fission." 

38.  la  1853,  after  reviewing  the  various  attempts  to 
express  in  a  sentence  what  a  volume  could  only  approxi- 
mately expound,  I  proposed  the  following :  "  Life  is  a  se- 
ries of  delinite  and  successive  clianges,  both  of  structure 
and  composition,  which  take  place  within  an  individual 
without  destroying  its  identity,"  This  has  been  criticised 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  and  if 
I  had  not  withdrawn  it  before  their  criticisms  apijeared, 
I  should  certainly  have  modified  and  enlarged  it  after- 
wards. I  mention  it,  however,  because  it  is  an  approach 
to  a  more  satisfactory  formula  in  so  far  as  it  specifies  two 
cardinal  characteristics  distinguishing  organisms  from  all 
anoi^nisms,  namely,  the  incessant  evolution  through 
definite  stages,  and  the  preservation  of  specific  integrity 
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throughout  the  changes ;  not  only  the  oi^niflm  as  a 
whole  is  preserved  amidst  incessant  molecular  change, 
but  each  tissue  Uvea  only  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  molec- 
ular composition  and  decomposition  persist  On  both  of 
these  points  I  shall  have  to  speak  hei-eaftflr.  The  defini- 
tion, however,  is  not  only  defective  in  its  restriction  to 
the  molecular  changes  of  Nutrition,  taking  no  account  of 
the  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  organism ;  but  defec- 
tive also  in  giving  no  expression  to  equally  important 
relations  of  the  organism  to  the  medium. 

39._  This  last  point  is  distinctly  expressed  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's definition:  "Life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations."  Considered  as  a 
formula  of  the  most  general  significance,  embracing  there- 
fore what  is  common  to  all  orders  of  vital  phenomena, 
this  is  the  best  yet  proposed.'  If  I  propose  another  it 
will  not  be  to  displace  but  to  mn  alonjjside  with  Mr. 
Spencer's;  and  this  only  for  more  ready  convenience;. 
Before  doing  so  I  must  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  clear- 
ing the  ground. 

40.  What  does  the  term  Life  stand  for?  What  are 
the  concrete  significates  of  this  abstract  symbol  ?  As 
before  stated,  it  is  sometimes  a  compendious  shorthand 
for  the  special  phenomena  distinguishing  living  from  non- 
living bodies ;  and  sometimes  it  expresses  not  these  ob- 
served phenomena,  but  their  conditions  of  existence,  which 
are  by  one  school  personified  in  an  abstract  and  extra- 
organic  cause.     Thus  the  life  of  an  animal,  a  man,  or  a 

•  The  iiuthnrifiM  joBt  cit^d  lire  AniffTOTi.E,  D«  Atdma,  Lib.  IL  c,  L 
"Kxtn,  Kritik  dtr  UTthtiXtkrafl.  JA^uxr,  Physiology.  Bealk,  5vip(imn, 
uid  Intndnelim  to  Todd  and  Boicmira's  Anatomy.  ScBEUjya,  EriltT 
RUtrurf,  utd  TroMxmdeni.  IiUaHtmiu.  Bichat,  Btehtreha  mr  la  Vie 
tl  la  ilert  Stahl.  Theoria  Vtra  Uediai.  DrcM,  Fhytiologie  Com- 
jnnfa.  BfcijLnD,  AnaJomu  Qirttrale.  Lauarck.  PMloaophif  Zoo- 
lopqtu.  roMTE.  CouTi  de  FhiUm^U  Ponlive.  Owen's  Hunlnrian 
LcttuTa,  1851     Hehbert  SpKNoen,  Priiuipla  of  Biology. 
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nation,  means  —  1°,  the  special  manifestations  of  thea 
organisms,  and  groups  of  organisms ;  or  2°,  the  causes 
which  produce  these  manifestations.  We  are  often  mis- 
understood by  others,  and  sometimes  vague  to  ourselves, 
when  we  do  not  hear  these  two  different  meanings  in 
view.  It  was  probably  some  sense  of  this  which  made 
Aristotle  distinguish  Vitality  from  Life,  as  that  of  the 
one  uniform  cause  separated  from  its  multiple  eETecte ; 
it  was  certainly  the  motive  of  Fletcher,  who  thus  ex- 
pressly limits  the  meanings :  "  VUalitt/  or  Irritahiliti/,  the 
property  which  characterizes  organized  beings  of  being 
acted  on  by  certain  powers  otherwise  than  either  strictly 
mechanically  or  strictly  chemically ;  Life,  the  sum  of  the 
actions  of  organized  beings  resulting  directly  from  tlieir 
vitality  so  acted  on."  • 

Vitality  and  Life  being  thus  discriminated  as  the  stat- 
ical and  the  dynamical  aspects  of  the  organism,  we  find 
in  relation  to  the  former  two  radically  opposed  concep- 
tions: the  metaphyaiological  or  extra-organic,  and  tlie 
physiological  or  intra-oi^anic.  The  first  conceives  Vi- 
tality to  be  a  Vital  Principle,  or  e-xtra-organic  agent, 
sometimes  a  soul,  spirit,  archieus,  idea,  and  sometimes  a 
force,  which  easily  becomes  translated  into  a  property. 

The  conception  of  an  entity  must  be  rejected,  because 
it  is  metempirical  and  unverifiable,  §  3i  The  concep- 
tion of  a  force  must  he  rejected,  because  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  definite  idea  we  have  of  force.  What 
the  term  Force  signifies  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  name- 
ly, mass  animated  by  velocity,  or  directed  pressure,  which 
is  the  activity  of  the  agent,  —  is  precisely  that  which 
these  vitalists  pertinaciously  exclude.  They  assume  a 
force  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  mass  and  ve- 
locity ;  which  is*  not  a  resultant,  but  a  principle ;  which 

•  Flktchkil,  >s  quoted  by  Drtgdale,  Li/<  and  the  EquivalcTut  oj 
Force,  Put  I!,  p,  120, 
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instead  of  being  a  directed  quantity,  is  itself  autonomous 
and  directive,  shaping  matter  into  organization,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  powers  not  assignable  to  matter.  If  tliia 
vital  force  has  any  masa  at  its  back,  it  is  a  spiritual 
mass ;  if  it  is  directed,  the  direction  issues  from  a  "  Mind 
Boraewhere."  Now  this  conception  is  purely  metempir- 
icaL  Not  only  is  it  inesact  to  speak  of  Vitality  as  a 
force,  it  is  almost  equally  inexact  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
property ;  since  it  is  a  term  which  includes  a  variety  of 
properties;  and  when  Fletcher  assigns  the  synonym  of 
Irritability,  this  at  once  reveals  the  inexactness ;  for 
beside  this  property,  we  must  place  Assimilation,  Evo- 
lution, Disintegration,  Keproduction,  Contractility,  and 
Sensibility,  —  all  characteristic  properties  included  in  Vi- 
tality. 

41.  Having  thus  rejected  the  conceptions  of  entity, 
force,  and  property,  we  are  left  in  presence  of — 1°,  the 
organic  conditions  ns  the  elements,  and  2°,  of  their  syn- 
thesis (in  the  state  called  organization)  as  the  personified 
principle.  Vital  forces,  or  the  vital  force,  if  we  adopt 
the  term  for  brevity's  sake,  is  a  symhol  of  the  conditions 
of  existence  of  organvKd  matter ;  and  since  oi^fauisras  are 
specially  distinguishable  from  anoi^auisms  by  this  spe- 
ciality of  their  sjTithesia,  and  not  by  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  elements  combined,  this  state  of  organ- 
ization is  ihe  "  force  "  or  "  principle  "  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.  To  determine  what  Life  means,  we  must  observe 
and  classify  the  phenomena  presented  by  living  beings. 
To  determiue  what  Vitality  —  or  organization  —  means, 
we  must  observe  and  classify  the  processes  which  go  on 
in  organized  siibstances.  These  will  occupy  us  in  the 
succeeding  chapters ;  here  1  may  so  far  anticipate  as  to 
propose  the  following  definitions :  — 

42.  life  is  the  functional  activity  of  an  organism  in 
relation  to  its  medium,  as  a  synthesis  of  three  terms : 
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Structure,  Aliment,  and  Instrament ;   it  ia  the 
funclions  which  are  the  resultants  of  Vitality ;  Vitality 
being  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  the  state 
oiganization. 

43.  Vital  phenomena  are  the  phenomena  manifested  tn 
organisms  when  external  agencies  disturb  their  molecular 
equilibrium ;  and  hj  organisms  when  they  react  on  ex- 
ternal objects.  Thus  everything  done  in  an  organism, 
or  by  an  oi^janiam,  is  a  vital  act,  although  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  may  form  essential  components  of  the 
BcL  If  I  shrink  when  struck,  or  if  I  whip  a  hotse,  the 
blow  is  in  each  cose  physical,  but  the  shrinking  and  the 
striking  are  vital 

Every  pert  of  a  living  oiganism  is  therefore  vital,  as 
pertaining  to  Life ;  but  no  part  has  this  Life  when  iso- 
lated ;  for  Life  is  the  syntlicsis  of  all  the  parta :  a  feder- 
ation of  the  organs  when  the  organism  is  complex,  a  fed- 
eration of  the  organic  substances  when  the  organism  is  a 
simple  cell 

4i  All  definitions,  although  didactically  placed  at  the 
introduction  of  a  treatise,  are  properly  the  final  expression 
of  the  facts  which  the  treatise  has  established,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  fully  apprehended  until  the  mind  is 
familiarized  witJi  the  details  they  express.  Much,  there- 
fore, which  to  the  reader  may  seem  unintelligible  or 
questionable  in  the  foregoing  definition,  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  until  he  has  gone  through  the  chapters  which 
fdlov. 
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CHAPTEK    III. 


ORGANISM,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  ORGANIC  SUBSTAKCE. 

45.  TllBRE  is  a  marked  difference  between  orgamV  and 
orffinised  substances.  The  organic  are  non-living,  though 
capable  of  living  when  incorporated  in  organized  tissue 
(albumen  is  such  a  substance) ;  or  tliey  may  be  incapable 
of  living  because  they  have  lived,  and  are  products  of 
waste,  e.  g.  urea.  The  oi^anized  substance  is  a  specific 
combination  of  organic  substances  of  various  kinds,  a 
combination  which  is  organization.  Any  organized  sub- 
stance is  therefore  either  an  independent  organism,  or 
part  of  a  more  complex  oi^nism.  Protoplasm,  either  aa 
a  separate  organism  or  as  a  constituent  of  a  tissue,  is 
organized  substance. 

Organic  substances  are  numerous  and  specific.  They 
are  various  combinations  of  proxunate  principles  famiUar 
to  the  chemist,  which  may  conveniently  be  ranged  under 
three  classes  ;  The  first  class  of  organic  substances  com- 
prises those  composed  of  principles  having  what  is  called 
a  mineral  origin ;  these  generally  quit  the  organism  un- 
changed as  they  entered  it.  The  second  class  comprises 
those  which  are  crystallizable,  and  are  formed  in  the  or- 
ganism, and  generally  quit  it  in  this  state  as  excretions. 
The  third  class  comprises  the  colloids,  i.  e.  substances 
which  are  coagnlable  and  not  crystallizable,  and  are 
formed  in  and  decomposed  in  the  organism,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  principles  of  tlie  second  class.  All  the  prin- 
ciples are  in  a  state  of  aolutiom     Water  is  the  chief 
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veMcle  of  the  materials  which  enter  and  the  materials 
which  quit  the  organism;  and  bodies  in  solution  are  sol- 
vents of  othera,  bo  that  the  water  thus  ad^uirea  new  sol- 
vent properties. 

45  a.  Two  points  must  be  noted  respecting  organic 
Bubstances :  tbey  are  mostly  combinations  of  higher  mul- 
tiples of  the  elements ;  and  their  combinations  are  not 
definite  in  quantity.  Albumen,  for  example,  has  (accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  many  formulas  which  have  been  given) 
an  elementary  composition  of  216  atoms  of  Carbon,  169 
of  Hydrogen,  27  of  Nitrogen,  3  of  Sulphur,  and  68  of 
Oxygen;  whereas  in  its  final  state,  in  which  it  quits  the 
oi^anism  as  Urea,  it  is  composed  of  2  atoms  of  Carbon, 
4  of  Hydrogen,  2  of  Nitrogen,  and  2  of  0."cygen,  all  the 
Sulphur  having  disappeared  in  other  combinations.  In 
like  manner  in  the  organism  Stearin  falls  from  Cm,  Hue, 
0|j,  to  Oxalic  Acid,  which  is  C(,  Hj,  Og.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  necessary  modifiability  of  organic  substance  is 
due  to  this  multiplicity  of  its  elementary  parts  and  the 
variety  of  its  molecular  structure. 

456.  Nor  is  the  indefiniteness  of  the  quantitative  com- 
position less  inijiortant,  though  seldom  adequately  appre- 
ciated, or  even  suspected.  Kobin  and  Venleil  •  are  the 
only  writers  I  can  remember  who  have  distinctly  brought 
the  fact  into  prominence.  That  all  inoi^nic  substances 
are  definite  in  composition,  every  one  knows.  Quick- 
lime, for  example,  may  be  got  from  marble,  limestone, 
oyster-shells,  or  chalk ;  but  however  produced,  it  always 
contains  exactly  250  ounces  of  calcium  to  100  ounces  of 
oxygen ;  just  as  water  is  always  OH,.  Not  so  the  pre- 
eminently vital  substances,  those  whicli  are  coagulable 
and  not  erj'stallizable :  no  precise  formula  will  express 
one  of  these  ;  for  the  same  specific  substance  is  found  to 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  elementary  analyses  do  not 
■  RoBis  et  Vetideil,  TVaiW  di  Chimu  Anatamuiue,  I8BS. 
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give  uniform  results.  Thus,  if  after  causing  an  acid  to 
combioe  with  one  of  these  substances,  we  remove  the 
acid,  we  are  not  certain  of  linding  tlie  substance  as  it  waa 
before  —  as  we  are,  for  example,  after  urea  is  combined' 
with  nitric  acid  and  then  decomposed.  The  same  want 
of  definiteneas  is  of  course  even  more  apparent  in  the 
mmbinatums  of  these  proximate  principles  into  organized 
substance.  Protoplasm  difiers  greatly  in  differeut  places. 
Epithelial  cells  differ.  Muscular  and  nervous  fibres  are 
never  absolutely- the  same  in  different  regions.  A  striped 
and  uDstriped  muscular  fibre,  the  muscular  fibre  of  a 
sphincter  or  of  a  limb,  a  nerve-fibre  in  a  centre,  in  a 
trunk,  or  in  a  gland,  will  present  variations  of  composi- 
tion. The  elastic  fibres  of  the  ligaments  are  larger  in 
the  horse  than  in  man ;  and  in  other  animals  they  are 
smaller.  These  differences  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
constituents,  and  sometimes  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
constituents;  the  conversion  of  Albumen  into  Fibrine 
without  elementary  loss  or  addition,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  latter.  That  the  tissues  of  one  man  are  not  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  tissues  of  another,  in  the  seuse  in  which 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  chalk  of  one  hill  is  the  same  as 
that  of  another,  or  as  gold  in  Australia  is  the  same  a?  gold 
in  Mexico,  is  apparent  in  their  very  different  reactions 
under  similar  external  conditions:  the  substance  which 
poisons  the  one  leaves  the  other  unaffected.  The  man 
who  has  once  had  the  small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  is  never 
the  same  afterwards,  since  his  organism  has  now  become 
insusceptible  of  these  poisons.  And  Sir  James  Paget  has 
called  attention  to  the  striking  fact  revealed  in  disease, 
namely,  that  in  the  same  tissue  —  say  the  bone  or  the 
skin  —  a  morbid  substance  fastens  only  on  certain  small 
portions  leaving  all  the  rest  unaltered,  but  fastens  on 
exactly  corresponding  spots  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
that  on  both  arms,  or  both  legs,  only  the  corre- 
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Spending  bits  of  tissue  will  be  diseased  "  Manifestly 
when  two  substances  display  different  relations  to  a  tliird 
their  composition  cannot  be  identical ;  so  that  though  we 
raay  speak  of  all  bone  or  of  all  skin  aa  if  it  were  all  alike, 
yet  there  are  differences  of  intimate  composition.  No 
power  j>f  artificial  chemistry  can  detect  tlie  difference ; 
but  a  morbid  material  can."  *  It  is  to  this  variability  of 
composition  that  we  must  refer  individual  peculiarities, 
and  those  striking  forma  of  variety  known  as  idiosyn- 
crasies, which  cause  some  organisms  to  be  affected  by 
what  seem  inexplicable  influences  —  physical  and  moraL 

In  spit*  of  all  these  variations,  however,  there  are  certain 
specific  resemblances  dependent  of  course  on  similarity  of 
composition  and  structure,  so  that  the  muscle  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  classed  beside  the  muscle  of  a  vertebrate,  although 
the  elementarj-  analysis  of  the  two  yields  different  results. 
Nerve-tissue,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  most  va- 
riable of  all,  except  the  blood ;  variable  not  only  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  from  genus  to  genus,  but 
even  in  the  same  individual  it  never  contains  the  same 
quantities  of  water,  phosphates,  etc  Hence  it  is  tliat  dif- 
ferent nerves  manifest  different  degrees  of  excitability, 
and  the  same  nerve  difi'ers  at  different  times.  Thus  the 
fifth  pair,  in  a  poisoned  animal,  retains  its  excitability  long 
after  the  others  are  paralyzed ;  and  tlie  patient  under  chlo- 
roform feels  a  prick  on  the  brow  or  at  the  temples,  when 
insensible  at  any  other  spot.  The  pneumogastric  which 
is  excitable  during  digestion  is  —  in  dc^s  at  least  —  inex- 
citable  when  the  animal  is  fasting. 

46.  The  organic  substances  are  what  analysis  discovers 
in  organized  substances,  but  none  of  them,  not  even  the 
highest,  is  living,  except  aa  organized.  Albumen  alone,  or 
Stearin  alone,  is  as  incapable  of  Vitality,  as  Plumbago,  or 
Soda ;  but  all  organic  substances  are  capable  of  playing  a 
•  Facet,  Ledurei  on  Surgiml  PalMo^,  p,  H. 
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part  in  vital  actions ;  and  this  part  is  the  more  important 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  molecular  variety.     Organi- 
zation is  a  special  synthesis  of  substances  belonging  to  all 
tluee  classes ;  and  the  organized  substance,  thus  formed, 
alone  merits  the  epithet  living.    We  see  how  organized 
sabstances,  being  constituted  by  principles  derived  from 
&e  inorganic  world,  and  principles  derived  from  the  or- 
ganic world,  have  at  once  a  dependence  on  the  external 
Medium,  and  an  independence  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to 
living  beings.     An  analogous  dependence  and  independ- 
ence is  noticeable  with  respect  to  the  parts ;  and  this  is  a 
character  not  found  in  inorganic  compounds.     The  organ- 
ism, even  in  its  simplest  forms,  is  a  structure  of  difTerent 
substances,  each  of  which  is  complex.    While  one  part 
of  a  crystal  is  atomically  and  morphologically  identical 
with  every  other,  and  is  the  whole  crystal  "  writ  small," 
one  part  of  an  organism  is  unlike  another,  and  no  part  is 
like  the  whole.     Hence  the  dependence  of  one  organ  and 
one  tissue  on  another,  and  each  on  alL     Yet,  while  every 
part  is,  so  to  speak,  a  condition  of  existence  of  every 
other,  and  the  unity  of  the  organism  is  but  the  expression 
of  this  solidarity,  —  wherever  organized   substance   has 
been  differentiated  into  morphological  elements  (cells,  etc.), 
each  of  these  has  its  own  course  of  evolution  independ- 
eDfcly  of  the  others,  —  is  bom,  nourished,  developed,  and 
dies. 

47.  The  interdependence  of  nerve  and  muscle  is  seen 
in  this,  that  the  more  the  muscle  is  excited  the  feebler  its 
contractions  become  ;  this  decrease  in  contractility  is  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  excitability  in  its  nerve ;  so  that 
while  the  muscle  demands  a  more  powerful  stimulus,  the 
nerve  acquires  a  more  energetic  activity.  Ranke's  curious 
and  careful  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  this  depends 
on  the  wearied  muscle  absorbing  more  water,  owing  to  the 
acids  developed  by  its  activity,  and  on  the  nerve  losing 
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Uiis  water  —  a  nerve  being  always  more  irritable  when  its 
quantity  of  water  diminishes. 

48.  Herein  we  see  illustrated  the  great  law  of  oi^n- 
tzed  activity,  that  it  is  a  simultaneity  of  opposite  tenden- 
cies, as  organized  matter  is  a  synthesis  of  compositions 
and  decompositions,  always  tending  towards  equilibrium 
and  disturbance,  storing  up  energy  and  liberating  it  Un- 
like what  is  observed  in  unorganized  matter,  the  condi- 
tions of  waste  bring  with  them  conditions  of  repair,  and 
thus  —  witliin  certain  limits  —  every  loss  in  one  direction 
is  compensated  by  gain  in  another.  There  is  a  greater 
flow  o£  nutrient  material,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
greater  assimOatiou  of  it  by  the  tissue,  where  there  has 
been  made  a  greater  opening  for  it  by  previous  disintegra- 
tion. The  alkaline  state  of  the  nutrient  material,  and  the 
acid  state  of  the  material  that  has  been  used, —  the  alka- 
line state  which  characterizes  repose  and  assimilation,  and 
the  acid  state  which  characterizes  activity  and  deaasimi- 
lation,  are  but  cases  of  ttiis  general  law  ;  on  the  synthesis 
of  these  opposite  tendencies  depends  the  restless  change. 
together  with  the  coutinueil  specific  integrity,  of  ot^nized 
matter. 

49.  The  stat«  of  organization  may  therefore  be  defined 
as  the  molecular  union  of  the  proximate  prindplea  of  the 
three  classes  in  rcciproait  dissoliiiiOn.  An  organism  is 
formed  of  matter  thus  organized,  which  exists  in  two 
states  —  the  amorphous  and  the  fitpirrd.  Tlie  amorphous 
substances  are  liquid,  semi-Iiquid,  and  solid  ;  the  figured 
are  the  cells,  fibres,  and  tubes,  called  "  anatomical  ele- 
ments." For  these  I  prefer  the  term  suggested.  I  believe. 
by  Milne  Edwards,  namely,  orgaititee,  because  tliey  are  the 
individual  elements  which  mainly  constitute  the  organs, 
and  are  indeed  by  many  biologists  considered  as  element- 
ary- oT^anisms.  These  organites,  which  go  to  form  the 
tissues,  and  by  the  tissues  the  oi;guu,  have  their  specific 
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form,  volume,  structure,  and  chemical  reactions.  Tliey 
exist  in  textures  or  tissues,  or  separately  (e.  g.  blooil  cor- 
puscles), and  are  in  many  respects  like  the  simplest  organ- 
isms known,  such  as  Monads,  Vibrios,  Amtebie,  etc, 

50.  The  simplest  form  of  life  is  not  —  as  commonly  , 
stated  —  a  cell,  but  a  microscopic  lump  of  jelly-Uke  sub- 
stance, or  protoplasm,  which  has  been  named  sarcode 
by  Dujardin,  ctftodc  by  Haeckel,  and  germinnl  matter  by 
Lionel  Beale.  This  protoplasm,  although  entirely  destitute 
of  texture,  and  consequently  destitute  of  organs,  is  never- 
theless considered  to  be  living,  because  it  manifests  the 
cardinal  phenomena  of  Life:  Assimilation,  Evolution, 
Keproduction,  Mobility,  and  Decay.  Examples  of  tliia 
simplest  organism  are  Monads,  Protamcelse,  and  Polytba- 
lamia.*  Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the  vital 
activity  of  these  olenites,  which  puzzle  naturalists  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  called  plants  or  animals.  All 
microscopiata  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  formless 
lump  of  albuminous  matter  (a  Rliizopod)  putting  forth  a 
process  of  its  body  as  a  temporary  arm  or  leg,  or  else 
slowly  wrapping  itself  round  a  microscopic  plant,  or  mor- 
sel of  animal  substance,  tlins  converting  its  whole  body 
into  a  month  and  a  stomach  ;  but  these  phenomena  are 
surpassed  by  tliose  described  by  Cienkowski,^-  who  nar- 
rates how  one  Monad  fastens  on  to  a  plant  and  sucks  tlie 
chlorophyll  first  from  one  cell  and  then  from  another ; 
another  Monad,  unable  to  make  a  hole  in  the  cell-wall, 
thrusts  long  processes  of  its  body  into  tlie  opening  already 
made,  and  drags  out  the  remains  of  the  chlorophyll  left 
there  by  its  predecessor;  while  a  third  Monad  leads  a 
predatory  life,  falling  upon  other  Monads  that  have  filled 
themselves  with  food.     Here,  aa  he  says,  we  stand  on  the 

•  Comp.  HAEcKEt,  in  SUbold  und  KSlIiker'i  ZeUxhrifl,  ISflS,  p.  8<2, 
and  hii  QmertUt  Morjihologit,  1SS6,  I,  135,  336. 
t  In  Uie  AreMv/ar  mikrai.  JnaUmie,  1865,  p.  211. 
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tlipeshold  of  tliat  dark  ri^on  where  Animal  Will  begins ; 
and  yet  there  ia  here  only  the  simplest  form  of  organi- 
zation.* 

51.  Now  let  our  glance  pass  on  to  the  second  stage  — 
the  Cell.  Here  we  have  a  recognized  differentiation  in 
the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  amid  the  protoplasm.  The 
nucleus  is  chemically  different  from  the  substance  which 
surrounds  it ;  and  although  perhaps  exaggerated  impor- 
tance has  been  attributed  to  this  nucleus,  and  myste- 
rious powers  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  yet  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  cell  it  commands  attention.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  cell  is  "  a  nucleus  with  surrounding  proto- 
plasm." The  cell-wall,  or  delicate  investing  membrane 
—  that  which  makes  the  cell  a  closed  sac  —  is  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  constituent,  hut  only  as  an 
accessory.f 

•  Here  orgnni/ation  U  the  simplest  (bnn  of  all  — molecuUr  organized 
Btmetuiv,  whioh  in  the  hi);her  fonni  becoinea  tismo  Btrnctart.  and  oi^n 
structure.  The  word  itnufurt  properly  meaiig  orderly  «rraiigenient  of 
different  moteriaU :  and  molecular  structure  refers  to  the  dilTerent  prox- 
imate princ:i|ilea  which  constitute  the  organized  tnhstanne.  L'sually, 
howeyur,  the  word  ttniclurelaa  indicates  the  nlwence  of  puible  ntrnnge- 
meat  of  the  porta  ;  a  cell  hoa  structure  since  it  has  nucleus  and  pro- 
topUsm. 

t  III  the  cell-theory  established  hy  Schleiuen  and  Scuwas!<,  in  1838, 
and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  modem  histology,  the  eeU-woll  wu 
endowed  with  an  importance  which  can  no  louger  be  npheld  now  that 
the  existence  of  independent  organisms,  and  of  cells,  without  a  tnce  of 
eoTeloping  membrane  has  been  ahundnntly  observed.  Cells  without 
walls  were  first  described  by  CosTE  in  the  Complea  Jletula>,  IB  15,  p.  1373. 
They  were  also  described  by  Chables  Kobim  in  18S5,  IHef.  dt  la  Xtdidnt, 
art.  Cdlnli.  Rut  little  notice  was  taken  nntil  Max  ScHrLTiE,  in  his 
famons  essay,  U<h<T  MiuketkBrperAeit  uad  mu  man  tine  Zellt  m  nemien 
haht,  which  appeared  in  Bridrrl  iinrf  Da  Boif  Rrymrm^i  Airkiv,  IStfl,  — 
Bbdkokic,  in  his  memoir,  Dit  Elemealarorganumen,  ISQl,  — snd  Liokbl 
Beale,  in  his  SlriKltirc  of  Iht  SimpU  TUmti,  1881, —  all  about  tho  swne 
time  begin  the  rrform  in  the  cell-theory  which  has  effected  a  decjaiTV 
change  in  the  clsadcnl  teaching.  LEmra  elaimi,  and  with  jnstiCA,  to 
have  furnished  important  data  in  this  direction  (Fom  Bav  det  Ihitriieheit 
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52.  The  cell  may  be  either  an  organiam  or  an  organite. 
It  may  lead  an  isolated  life  as  plant  or  animal,  or  it  may 
be  united  with  others  and  lead  a  more  or  less  corporate 
existence ;  but  always,  eveu  as  an  element  of  a  higher 
Di^nism,  it  preserves  its  own  individuality.  At  first  we 
see  that  the  corporate  union  is  very  slight,  merely  the 
contact  of  one  cell  with  another  of  its  own  kind,  as  in 
the  filament  of  a  Conferva.  Rising  higher,  we  see  the 
cell  united  with  others  diflerent  from  it ;  plants  and  ani- 
mals appear,  having  structures  composed  of  masses  of 
various  cells.  Rising  still  higher,  we  see  animal  forms 
of  which  the  web  is  woven  out  of  myriads  upon  myr- 
iads of  cells,  with  various  cell-products,  processes,  fibres, 
tubes. 

ORGAMISM  AND   MEDIUM. 

53.  But  we  have  only  one  half  of  the  great  problem  of 
life,  when  we  have  the  organism ;  and  it  is  to  this  half 
that  the  chief  researches  ha^-e  been  devoted,  the  other 
falling  into  neglect.  What  is  that  other  ?  The  Medium 
in  which  the  organism  lives.  Every  individual  object, 
oi^auic  or  inorganic,  is  the  product  of  two  factors:  —  first, 
the  relation  of  its  constituent  molecules  to  each  other; 
secondly,  the  relation  of  its  substance  to  all  surrounding 
objects.  Its  properties,  as  an  object  or  an  oi^nism,  are 
the  results  of  its  constituent  molecules,  and  of  its  relation 
to  external  conditions.  Oi^anisms  are  the  results  of  a 
peculiar  group  of  forces,  exhibiting  a  peculiar  group  of 

KSrptn,  1ES4.  I.  p.  11).  The  stwteut  mtetvatafl  in  tliU  diacnssion  shanld 
consult  Max  Strnvvm,  Dai  Protnpliuma  tier  Shiatpodm  mid  der  PJtan- 
taaelln,  1863;  HAGCKKt,  J}u  Eadio'arien,  18S2;  the  controversial 
paptn  by  RezcBEitT,  in  hia  Jrehiti  ibeginiiing  with  the  Report  ot  ISSSI, 
»isdiiAXScat!i.nti,iDhiBArdiiv/ermii-ro3.AiuU.,  withHesi-K's judg- 
BMnt  ia  hia  Jaknuberichle,  snil  EOLtlKER's  BnntmiDg-np  iD  the  Itwt  edi- 
tion of  hi*  Oetetbelein.  For  &  full  yet  brief  history  of  the  cell-theijry  sea 
IhtTTOALB,  Th« Pratophfmia  Th^try  af  Life,  187*.  pp.  M-IM, 
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phenomena.  Viewing  these  in  the  abatract,  we  may  say- 
that  there  are  three  regulative  lawa  of  life :  —  (1)  The  Lex 
Formatiojtw — the  so-called  niaiia  formativua,  ov  "organiz- 
ing force " ;  (2)  the  Lex  Adaptationu,  or  adaptive  ten- 
dency ;  (3)  the  Lex  Hereditatis,  or  tendency  to  reproduce 
both  the  original  form  and  ita  acquired  modifications. 
We  have  always  to  consider  the  organizing  force  in  rela- 
tion to  all  surrounding  forces  —  a  relation  succinctly  ex- 
pressed ill  the  word  Adaptation,  Just  as  ^s'ater  is  water 
only  under  a  certain  relation  of  its  constituent  molecules 
to  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  —  just  as  it 
passes  into  other  forms  (ice  or  steam)  in  adapting  itself 
to  other  conditions ;  so,  likewise,  the  organism  only  pre- 
serves its  individuality  by  the  adjustment  of  ita  forces 
with  the  forces  which  environ  it. 

54.  Tliis  relation  of  Organism  and  Medium,  the  most 
fundamental  of  biological  data,  has  had  a  peculiar  for- 
tune: never  wholly  unrecognized,  for  it  obtrudes  itself 
incessantly  in  the  facts  of  daily  experience,  it  was  veiy 
late  in  gaining  recognition  as  a  jirinciple  of  supreme  im- 
portance ;  and  is  even  now  often  so  imperfectly  appre- 
hended that  one  school  of  philosophers  indignantly  re- 
jects the  idea  of  the  Organism  and  Medium  being  the  , 
two  factors  of  which  Life  is  the  product.  Kot  only  is 
there  a  school  of  vitalists  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
Life  as  an  entity  independent  both  of  Organism  and 
Medium,  and  using  these  as  its  instruments ;  hut  there 
is  also  a  majority  among  other  biologists,  wlio  betray  by 
their  arguments  that  they  fail  to  keep  steadily  before 
them  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  relation.  Something 
of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  imperfect  conception  they 
have  formed  of  what  constitutes  the  Medium ;  instead  of 
recognizing  in  it  the  sum  of  external  conditions  affecting 
the  organism  —  i.  e.  the  sum  of  the  relations  which  the 
organism  maintains  with  external  agencies,  —  they  re- 
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strict,  or  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  misapprehend  its  significance 
—  restrict  it  to  only  a  few  of  the  conditions,  such  as 
clitnate,  soil,  temperature,  etc.,  or  enlarge  it  to  embrace 
a  vast  array  of  conditions  which  stand  in  no  directly 
appreciable  relation  to  the  organism.  Every  one  under- 
stands that  an  organism  is  dependent  on  proper  food,  on 
oxygen,  etc.,  and  will  perish  if  these  are  withheld,  or  he 
aflected  by  every  variation  in  such  conditions.  Every 
one  understands  that  an  animal  which  can  devour  or  be 
devoured  by  another,  will  flourish  or  perish  according  to 
the  presence  of  its  prey  or  its  enemy.  But  it  is  oltea 
forgotten  that  among  external  existences,  all  those  wliich 
stand  in  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  organism  are  not 
properly  to  bo  inchided  in  its  Medium.  In  consequence 
of  this  overaight  we  frequently  hear  it  ui^ed  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  that  manifold  organ- 
isms exist  under  the  same  external  conditions,  and  that 
organisms  persist  unchanged  amid  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions. The  objection  is  beside  the  question.  In  the 
general  sum  of  external  forces  there  are  certain  items 
which  are  nearly  related  to  particular  organisms,  and 
constitute  their  Medium ;  those  items  which  are  ao  dis- 
tantly related  to  these  organisms  as  to  cause  no  reactions 
in  them,  are,  for  them,  as  if  non-existent*  Of  the  mani- 
fold vibrations  which  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  inces- 
santly undergoing,  only  certain  vibrations  affect  the  eye 

■  Al  the  Bmfl  tb'a  was  written,  I  hnd  tome  Mj  ovn  in  tlje  course  of 
dartloptnent.  Oat  of  tbs  same  mB»,  rdiI  in  tli«  nme  ronel,  all  thoaa 
wbicb  wern  supported  by  weed  at  >  depth  of  half  an  inch  From  the  sur- 
face. Used  and  developed  ;  all  those,  without  cxi'CptioD,  tliat  were  at 
■  depth  of  two  to  four  inchea.  perished.  In  oniiniry  parlnnne,  aurely, 
nothing  would  be  objected  to  in  the 'pliTase,  "these  ova  were  all  in  Iha 
»ame  Medium  "  ;  the  water  was  tho  same,  tlio  weed  the  same,  the  vrasel 
the  same  ;  yet  aome  dilTerenee  of  temperatare  and  carbonic  acid  made 
*U  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  Another  curious  fact  was  ob- 
ared  eight  of  these  ova  with  adire  emhryoa,  and  placed 
thna  in  a  large  watch-glass  coutaiuing  a  solution  (one  half  per  cent)  of 
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as  light ;  these  constitute  the  Medium  of  Sight ;  t^ 
others  are  aa  if  they  were  not.  Only  certain  vibrations 
of  the  air  all'ect  the  ear  aa  Sound ;  to  all  other  vibrations 
we  are  deaf;  though  ears  of  finer  sensibility  may  detect 
them  and  be  deaf  to  those  which  affect  ns. 

55.  "  The  external  conditions  of  existence  "  is  therefore 
the  correct  definition  of  the  Medium.  An  animal  may 
be  surrounded  with  various  foods  and  poisons,  but  if  its 
organism  is  not  directly  affected  by  them  they  cannot  be 
food  or  poison  to  it  An  animal  may  be  suiTounded  with 
carnivorous  rivals,  but  if  it  is  not  adapted  to  serve  them  as 
food,  or  is  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  by  them,  they  only 
indirectly  enter  iuto  its  Medium,  by  eating  the  food  it 
would  eat.  The  analogy  is  similar  with  anorgauisms  and 
their  relation  to  their  media.  Every  physical  or  chemical 
phenomenon  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  definite  condi- 
tions :  namely,  the  substance  which  manifests  the  change, 
and  the  medium  in  which  the  change  is  manifested.  Alter 
the  medium,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  change  its  thermal 
or  electrical  state,  and  the  phenomenon  is  altered.  But 
although  similar  alterations  in  the  medium  notoriously 
influence  the  organism,  yet,  because  a  great  many  varia- 
tions in  external  conditions  are  unaccompanied  by  appre- 
ciable changes  in  the  organism,  there  are  biologists  who 
regard  this  as  a  proof  of  Life  being  independent  of  phy»- 
ical  and  chemical  laws ;  an  error  arising  from  their  not 
recognizing  the  precise  nature  of  organic  conditions. 

56.  To  give  greater  precision  to  the  conception  of  a 
Medium  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  distinction  much 

bichmmktc  of  tinimonitL  In  tliU  arid  tb«  «m1>r;i))  lived  ind  ven  tctiro 
filtf-sevcn  houn,  ulcbongh  other  embrycu  plitwd  in  •  limilar  waifb'fclaaa 
contRining  pnnd-wtier,  aurrii-ed  tmljr  forty  houn.  The  nDo-rflivt  of  th« 
■fid  «u  proliablf  due  to  tlie  non-absorption  which  nallifies  the  eflMt 
of  iTprtnin  virulent  pojnni  irh«n  thny  ue  iwallowed  ;  but  why  the  lid) 
should  liri!  longer  in  the  add  than  in  the  dmpU  wMer,  I  Jo  not  U  «U 
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insisted  on  by  Claude  Bernard,  namely,  1°,  an  External  or 
Cosmical  Medium,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  ciicum- 
stancea  outside  the  organism,  capable  of  directly  alfecting 
it,  and  2°,  an  Internal  or  Physiological  Medium,  embra- 
cing the  conditions  inside  the  organism,  and  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  it  —  that  is  to  say,  the  plasma  in  which  its  tis- 
sues are  bathed,  by  which  they  are  nourished.  To  these 
add  its  temperature  and  electrical  couditiona.  Bernard 
only  includes  tho  nutritive  fluid;  but  inasmuch  as  each 
oi^nism  possesses  a  temperature  and  electrical  state  of 
its  own,  and  these  are  only  indirectly  dependent  on  tlie 
external  temperature  and  electricity,  and  as  it  is  with  these 
internal  conditions  that  the  organism  is  in  direct  relation, 
I  include  them  with  the  plasma  among  tho  constituents  of 
the  Physiological  Medium.  Aiiy  change  in  the  External 
Medium,  whether  of  temperature  or  electricily,  of  food  or 
light,  which  does  not  disturb  the  Internal  Medium,  will  of 
course  leave  the  oi^anisra  undisturbed;  and  for  the  most 
part  all  the  changes  in  the  External  Medium  which  do 
affect  the  organism,  affect  it  by  first  changing  the  Internal 
Medium.  External  heat  or  cold  raises  or  depresses  the 
internal  temperature  indirectly  by  affecting  the  organic 
processes  on  wluch  the  internal  temperature  dejiends. 
We  Bee  here  the  rationale  of  acclimatization.  Unless  the 
organism  can  adapt  itself  to  the  new  External  Medium  by 
the  readjustment  of  its  Internal  Medium,  it  perishes. 

57-  We  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
very  common  objection  respecting  the  apparent  absence  of 
any  direct  influence  of  external  conditions.  Let  the  objec- 
tion first  be  stated  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  naturalist, 
"  It  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked by  those  wlio  assume  an  extensive  influence  of 
physical  causes  upon  the  very  existence  of  organized 
beings,  that  the  most  diversified  types  of  animals  and 
plants  are  everywhere  found  under  identical  circumstan- 
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ces,  The  smallest  sheet  of  fresh  water,  every  point  of  tiie 
sea-shore,  every  acre  of  dry  land,  teems  with  a  variety  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  narrower  tbe  boundaries  which 
are  assigned  as  the  primitive  home  of  all  these  beings, 
the  more  uniform  must  be  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  be  assumed  to  have  originated;  so  uniform 
indeed  that  in  the  end  the  inference  would  be  that  tbe 
same  physical  causes  can  produce  tbe  most  diversified 
effects." 

Obviously  there  is  a  complete  misstatement  of  tlie  ar- 
gument here ;  and  tbe  exceas  of  the  misstatement  appears 
ia  the  following  passage :  "  Tlie  action  of  physical  agents 
upon  oi^nized  beings  presupposes  the  very  existence  of 
those  beings."  Who  ever  doubted  it  i  "  The  simple  fact 
tliat  there  has  been  a  pericwl  in  the  history  of  our  earth 
when  none  of  these  organized  beings  as  yet  existed,  and 
when,  nevertheless,  the  material  constitution  of  our  globe 
and  the  physical  forces  acting  -upon  it  were  essentially 
the  same  as  they  are  now,  shows  that  these  influences 
are  insufficient  to  call  into  existence  any  living  beii^."' 
Although  most  readers  will  demur  to  the  statement  that 
because  the  material  constitution  of  our  glolie  was  "  essen- 
tially the  same"  before  and  after  animal  life  appeared, 
therefore  there  could  have  been  no  special  conditions  de- 
termining the  appearance  of  Life,  the  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution entirely  rejects  the  notion  of  oi^anic  forms  having 
been  diversified  by  diversities  in  the  few  physical  condi- 
tions commonly  understood  as  representing  tbe  Medium. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  the  incomparable  merit  of  having  enlarged 
our  conception  of  the  conditions  of  existence  so  a.?  to 
embrace  all  tbe  factors  which  conduce  to  the  result.  In 
his  luminous  principle  of  tbe  Struggle  for  Existence,  and 
the  Natural  Selection  which  such  a  struggle  determines, 
we  have  the  key  to  most  of  the  problems  presented  by 
*  AoAMiz,  Ettag  on  ClattifiaUiim,  I8SB,  p.  16. 
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)  diversities  of  organisms ;  and  the  Law  of  Adapta- 
tion, rightly  conceived,  fumiahes  the  key  to  all  oi;ijaj]ic 
changa 

58.  In  consequence  of  the  defective  precision  with 
vfhicli  the  phraae  "  Medium,"  or  ita  usual  equivalent 
"  physical  conditions,"  is  employed,  se^'eral  biological 
eiTors  pass  undetected,  Haeckel*  culJs  attention  to  the 
common  miatuke  of  supposing  the  oi-ganism  to  be  passive 
under  tlie  influence  of  external  conditions,  wliei'eas  every 
action,  be  it  of  light  or  heat,  of  water  or  food,  necessarily 
calls  forth  a  corresponding  I'eaction,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  modificatioii  of  the  nutritive  process.  He  points  out 
tlie  obverse  of  this  error  in  the  current  notion  that  Habit 
is  solely  due  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  organism, 
in  opposition  to  tJie  influence  of  external  agency,  —  as  if 
every  action  were  not  the  res^wnse  to  a  stimulus.  Corre- 
sponding with  the  fluctuations  in  the  Medium  there  must 
necessarily  be  fluctuations  of  Adaptation,  and  I  think  we 
may  safttly  assume  that  it  is  only  when  these  fluctuations 
cease  that  the  Adaptation  becomes  Habit.  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  Habit  is  sfcrnid-  Nature,"  and 
is  very  different  from  the  common  interpretation  which 
attributes  it  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  oi^ans;  as  if  use  or 
disuse  were  a  spontaneous  uncaused  activity. 

59.  The  organism,  simple  or  complex,  is,  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  built  up  from  materials  originally  derived  from 
the  External  Medium,  but  pwximately  from  the  Internal 
Medium.  This  statement,  however,  requires  some  quali- 
fication, especially  in  view  of  the  hypothesis  that  organ- 
ized substance  was  originally  created  such  aa  we  now  find 
it,  and  not  evolved  from  inorganic  materials.  Whether 
this  hypothesis  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  we  liave  the  fact 
that  the  immense  majority  of  oi^anisms  now  existing  — 
if  not  all  —  are  products  of  pre-existing  organisms  ;  and 

"  UaeckU/,  Oentnlle  MorpMogit,  II.  211. 
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therefore  oi^nized  matter  is  now  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
formed  by  organized  matter. 

We  take,  therefore,  as  our  point  of  departure,  the  pro- 
toplasm ;  this  is  the  first  of  the  three  terms  of  the  vital 
synthesis :  Structure,  Aliment,  and  Instrument.  The  evo- 
lution of  this  is  proximately  dependent  on  the  pabulum 
afforded  it  in  the  Internal  Medium,  which  is  the  true 
nutrient  material,  and  to  which  what  is  usually  called 
food  stands  in  an  external  relation :  for  between  the  recep- 
tion of  food  and  its  assimilation  by  the  organite,  there  is 
an  indispensable  intermediary  stage,  through  which  matter 
passes  from  the  unorganized  to  the  organized  state.  This 
intermediate  is  now  recognized  in  plants  as  in  animals. 
The  old  belief  that  plants  were  nourished  directly  from 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  The 
process  of  Nutrition  is  alike  in  both :  in  both  the  mate- 
rials drawn  from  the  External  Medium  are  formed  into 
proximate  principles  and  organic  substances.  It  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  the  inorganic 
materials,  water  and  oxygen,  so  freely  entering  into  the  or- 
ganism, never  pass  directly  from  the  External  Medium  to 
the  tissues,  but  have  to  pass  through  the  Internal  Medium 
where  they  are  changed,  so  that  the  water  is  no  longer 
free,  but  exists  in  a  fixed  state  which  has  no  analogue  out 
of  the  living  substance.  Only  a  part  of  the  water  can  be 
pressed  out  mechanically;  the  rest — that  which  is  already 
incorporated  with  the  other  elements  —  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  vacuum  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Oxygen, 
also,  comports  itself  differently  in  the  tissue  ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  its  physiological  absorption  is  markedly 
different  from  any  chemical  oxidation  in  a  dead  or  decom- 
posing tissue.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  organic 
substances  have  to  be  unbuilt  and  rebuilt  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  that  the  albumen  of  our  food  never  passes  directly 

•  See  on  this  last  point  Ranke,  Die  LehensbediTtgungen  der  Nerven^ 
1868,  p.  34. 
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into  the  albumen  of  our  tissues :  any  more  than  the  milk 
drunk  by  a  nursing  mother  will  pass  into  her  breasts,  and 
increase  her  supjily,  except  by  nourishing  her, 

60,  In  the  First  Series  of  these  Pivblema  the  term 
Bioplasm  was  employed  to  deaigoate  this  organized  part 
of  tlie  Internal  Medium.  I  was  led  to  adopt  it  as  a  cor- 
responding term  to  that  of  Psychoplasm,  by  which  I 
wished  to  designate  the  sentient  material  of  the  psycho- 
logical medium.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  t«rm 
Bioplasm  was  an  unconscious  reproduction  of  the  title  of 
Dr.  Beale's  work,  which  I  must  liave  seen  advertised.  I 
withdraw  it  now  that  I  have  read  Dr.  Beale's  work,  and 
eee  that  the  signification  he  attaches  to  the  term  is  almost 
identical  with  Protoplasm.  In  lien  thereof,  the  term 
Plasmode  (from  plasma,  anything  formed,  and  odos,  a 
pathway)  may  be  substituted :  it  represents  the  nutrient 
material  on  its  way  to  form  Protoplasm,  whicli  is  forma- 
tive material ;  while  the  materials  farmed  may  be  termed 
Organites  and  Products :  tlie  organite  being  the  cell  or 
cell-derivative  (fibre,  tube);  the  products  being  the  gaseous 
liquid  and  solid  derivatives  of  vital  processes,  which  are 
secretions  when  they  form  intercellular  substance  or  return 
into  the  plasmode  and  re-enter  the  vital  circle ;  excretions 
when  they  are  rejected,  as  incapable  of  further  assimila* 
tion.  The  liver-cell  will  furnish  an  example  of  each  kind 
of  product  The  bile,  though  containing  principles  service- 
able in  the  chemical  transformations,  is  for  the  most  part 
excreted ;  but  besides  bile,  the  liver-cell  produces  starchy 
and  saccharine  principles  which  are  true  secretions,  and 
re-enter  the  plasmode. 

61.  The  oi^uite  is  thus  composed  of  sap,  substance, 
and  product ;  the  organism,  of  pksmode,  tissue,  and  prod- 
uct. A  glance  at  the  vegetable-cell  shows  it  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  primordial  utricle,  or  protoplasm,  the 
outermost  layer  of  which  is  condensed  into  a  membrane. 
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or  cell-wall,  and  the  cavity  thns  enclosed  is  filled  with  sap. 
Tiie  cell-wall  grows  aa  tlie  protoplasm  grows,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm draws  jt3  material  from  the  plaamode.  A  glance 
al  the  blood,  the  great  reservoir  of  the  river  of  life,  shows 
ns  plasmode  in  the  serum,  and  organites  in  the  corpus- 
cles ;  the  one  distinguished  hy  sodic  salts,  the  other  by 
potassic  salts.  The  plasraode,  or  serum,  is  in  a  constant 
change  of  composition  and  decomposition,  giving  up  to 
the  various  tissue-orgnnites  and  intercellular  plasmodes 
the  requisite  materials,  and  receiving  from  oi^auites  and 
plasmodes  the  products  of  their  changes.  The  serum  is 
ted  from  the  food  and  the  tissues ;  and  it  feeds  tlie  several 
plasmodes  which  bathe  the  several  tissues.  Passing  into 
the  capillaries,  it  becomes  transformed  as  it  passes  through 
their  walla  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  saturating  the 
acid  products  of  the  cell-activities  with  its  alkalies,  and 
furnishing  the  protoplasms  with  their  needed  materials. 

62.  It  will  be  understood  that,  although  in  appearance 
these  stages  are  sharply  defined,  in  reality  they  are  insen- 
sible. But  from  the  analytical  point  of  view  we  may  re- 
gard Nutrition  as  tlie  oftice  of  tlie  plasmode,  and  Evolu- 
tion as  the  office  of  the  protoplasm.  Although  evolution 
or  genesis  of  form  depends  on  assimilation,  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence :  the  plasmode  or  the  protoplasm 
might  preserve  such  perfect  equality  in  the  waste  and 
repair,  such  complete  equilibrium,  as  not  to  undei^^  any 
development.  The  ova,  for  example,  which  exist  in  the 
ovarje.1  at  birth  are  not  all  subsequently  developed  ;  and 
if  with  modem  embr}-ologi3t8  we  conclude  that  Ihere  is 
no  replacement  of  these  by  proliferation  we  shall  in  them 
have  examples  of  organites  remaining  unchanged  through 
a  period  of  fifty  years.*  But  such  an  eqiulibrium  is  per- 
haps only  possible  in  complete  inactivity, 

*  Sea  Wai.peter,  nt.  Eientoci,  in  SrtitCKKit'B  SanibuiA  dtr  Uhrt 
von  iUk  Oevxbm,  1S70,  p.  670.     "  I  ronnd  in  a  Itetxa,  which,  in  ft  cue  of 
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63.  Again,  although  the  office  of  the  plasmode  is  pti- 
marily  that  of  formiiigprotopliism,  1  think  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  it  not  onTy  does  this,  hut  that  aome  of  it 
is  used  in  the  direct  development  of  euei^y,  especially 
heat  and  electricity.  The  various  forms  of  starch  and 
sugar  taken  in  with  the  food  or  formed  in  the  liver,  cer- 
tainly do  not  as  such  enter  into  protoplasm.  The  same 
with  alcohol 

64.  It  ia  perhaps  in  foi^etfuhiess  of  the  artificial  nature 
of  analytical  distinctions  that  controversies  rage  resjiect- 
ing  what  are  called  intercellular  substances  and  cell-walls. 
Now  that  the  wall  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  tlie  cell,  but  as  a  secondary  formation,  two 
opinions  are  maintained:  first,  that  it  is  merely  a  concen- 
tration of  the  external  layer  of  protoplasm ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  product  of  secretion  front  the  protoplasm. 
Both  positions  may  be  correct.  Certainly  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  other  appreciable  difference  between  wall  and 
protoplasm  than  that  of  a  greater  consistence ;  whereas 
in  many  other  cases  there  exists  a  decided  difference  ia 
their  chemical  reactions,  showing  a  difference  of  composi- 
tion. Taking  both  orders  of  fact,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  cell-wall  is  sometimes  part  of  the  oi;ganite,  and  some- 
times product :  a  blood-cell  and  a  ca.rtiliige-cell  may  ba 
cited  as  examples  of  each.  And  this  argument  applies  to 
the  intercellular  substance  also. 

65.  The  terms  plasmode  and  protoplasm  are  general, 
and  include  many  species.  Tliere  are  different  plasmodes 
for  the  different  tissues,  so  that  we  find  phosphates  of 
soda  in  the  blood-serum,  phosphates  of  potash  in  the 
nerve-plasma,  phospliates  of  magnesia  in  the  muscle- 
plasma,  and  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  bone-ptasma;  hav- 

piTf^ancy,  had  IbId  thirty  yoara  in  the  body  of  its  mother, 
of  the  muBcln  u  int'ct  as  if  it  hud  been  born  at  its  full 
TucBOW,  aUular  FaUuAogU,  Lcut.  XIV. 
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ing  severally  to  form  the  specifically  different  protoplasms 
of  tlieae  tissues.  Observe,  moreover,  the  gradationa  of 
tliese  in  respect  of  their  physical  state :  the  blood  being 
the  most  iiiiiiid,  the  iier\-e  a  degree  more  solid,  the  muscle 
still  more  solid,  and  the  bone  almost  entirely  solid ;  and 
since  solubility  of  material  is  a.  necessary  couditiou  of  the 
chemical  changes,  we  can  understand  how  the  blood,  the 
nerve,  the  muscle,  and  the  bone  represent  degrees  of  vital 
activity :  the  greater  the  instability  of  organized  sub- 
stance, the  more  active  its  molecular  renovation.  JIany 
serious  errors  result  from  overlooking  tlie  specific  dill'er- 
ences  of  protoplasms ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  that 
very  common  one  of  asserting  that  the  ovum  of  a  man  is 
not  distinguishable  from  the  ovum  of  any  other  mammal, 
nor  the  ovum  of  a  mammal  from  that  of  a  reptile  ;  nay, 
we  sometimes  see  it  stated  that  the  protoplasm  from 
which  a  mammal  may  be  developed  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  the  germ  of  an  oak.  So  long  as  this  simply 
osserts  tlmt  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing them  by  any  chemical  or  physical  tests,  there  can  be 
no  objection  raised ;  but  it  is  a  serious  misconception, 
which  any  enibryological  investigation  ought  to  rectify, 
to  suppose  that  the  ovum  is  not  specific  from  the 
first 

66.  Between  the  olenites  and  their  plasmodes  there 
13  the  necessary  relation,  which  corresponds  with  the  rela- 
tion between  organisms  and  their  mediums.  Once  formed, 
tiie  organitos  are  arranged  side  by  side,  or  end  on  end, 
into  textures  or  tissues,  and  these  are  grouped  into  organs, 
eveiy  organ  being  constituted  by  a  collection  of  tissues, 
as  every  apparatus  is  by  a  collection  of  organs,  and  the 
organism  by  the  federation  of  all  the  parts.  We  have 
more  than  once  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  synthetic  in- 
terpretation to  complete  the  indications  of  analysis ;  which 
means  that  no  account  of  vital  phenomena  is  reai  unless 
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it  takes  in  all  the  co-operant  factors,  both  those  of  the  or- 
ganism auJ  the  un-'diiim.  Neglect  of  this  canou  vitiates 
i)r.  Beale'a  otherwise  remarkable  labors. 


I 
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67.  It  may  help  to  elucidate  certaia  important  points 
if  I  here  examine  the  hypothesis  which  lit.  Beale  has 
worked  out  with  such  patient  skill,  but  with  what  seem 
to  me  such  unphysiological  results.  He  deserves,  I  think, 
more  applause  than  has  been  awarded  to  him,  not  outy 
for  the  admirable  patience  with  wliich  he  has  pursued  the 
idea,  but  also  lor  the  striking  definileness  of  the  idea  it* 
self —  always  a  great  advantage  in  an  liypotliesis,  since  it 
gives  precision  to  research.  If  biolc^^jists  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it,  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  theoreti- 
cal, still  more  than  to  the  observational  contradictions  it 
presents.  Histologists  dispute  his  facts,  or  liis  interpreta- 
tions ;  wiiile  otiier  biologists  do  not  see  their  way  in  the 
application  of  his  hypothesis.  Kespecting  all  disputed 
points  of  obser\-ation  I  shall  Ite  silent,  for  I  have  myself 
made  no  systematic  researches  in  this  direction,  such  as 
would  entitle  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  evidence. 
But  my  dissent  from  the  hj-pothesis  is  founded  on  bio- 
If^cal  principles  so  fundamental  that  I  should  be  willing 
to  take  my  stand  entirely  on  the  facts  he  himself  puts 
forward.* 

68.  The  hypothesis  is  that  nothing  in  the  oi^nism  has 
any  claim  to  vitality  except  the  minute  masses  of  proto- 
plasm (by  him  called  bioplasm!,  which  in  the  egg  repre- 
sent, he  thinks,  about  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  mass,  the  rest  being  lifele.sa  matter,  namely,  pab- 
nlnm,  and  formed  material.     This  bioplasm  is  the  ffer- 

•  .See  Bealz,  Thf  StrBeiure  0/  Ihe  SimpU  Tunies,  ]  881  ;  thn  Introd. 
to  his  edilion  of  Todd  and  Boannnn'i  Phi/iio'nyi/nl  Annlomy,  ]86fl  ;  nnd 
Bote  a  IFork  Kith  tlit  MieroKope,  4tb  ed.,  1863  ;  ti»o  Bioplatm,  1S72. 
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minal  matter  oat  of  which,  by  a  process  of  difing,  ftiise 
tlie  tiaauea  and  humoi'3  coDstilutiiig  the  formed  mate- 
rial—  theae,  with  the  pabulum  which  feeds  the  germinal 
matter,  being  all  dead  material  The  germinal  matter 
itself,  though  living,  only  Uvea  because  there  ia  tempo- 
rarily associated  with  it  that  Vital  Force  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  {§  14).  In  virtue  of  this  aasocia- 
tioo,  a  particle  of  matter  not  exceeding  the  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  be  alive; 
and,  presumably,  to  contain  within  it  ail  those  manifold 
powers  whicli  the  tenn  Life  condenses,  Tlie  pabulum 
brought  under  tlie  induence  of  this  Vital  Force  is  trans- 
formed into  germinal  matter  which,  escaping  from  this 
mysterious  influence,  dies  into  tiss^ie.  Mnacle-fibres  and 
nerve-fihres  are  thus  not  living  parts,  nor  are  their  ac- 
tions vital.  So  that,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  not  speak 
of  the  organism  as  living,  but  as  a  dead  structure  pro- 
duced by  the  Vital  Force,  and  set  in  action  by  the  aid  of 
scattered  bits  of  germinal  matter.  He  has  not,  1  think, 
stated  whether  each  of  these  bioplasms  lias  its  own  Vital 
Force,  so  that  the  organism  is  the  theatre  of  millions  of 
Vital  Forces ;  or  wliether  it  is  one  Vital  Force  which  ani- 
mates the  whole  organic  world  of  plants  and  animals. 
But  nothing  can  be  less  equivocal  than  his  position  re- 
specting the  lifelessness  of  every  part  of  the  organism 
except  the  germinal  matter. 

69.  The  germinal  matter  may  be  selected  as  the  pri- 
mary stage  of  the  formed  material,  the  initial  point  of 
growth,  and  tlius  stand  for  the  pre-eminently  distinctive 
centre  of  Nutrition ;  hut  were  we  to  limit  all  Nutrition 
to  the  germinal  matter,  as  delined  by  Dr.  Beale,  and  deny 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  formed  materia],  we  should 
still  not  be  justified  in  restricting  Life  to  simple  Nutri- 
tion. AVe  cannot  exclude  such  phenomena  as  those  of 
Sensation  and  Motion,  nor  can  we  assign  these  to  the 
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germinal  matter,"  To  suppose  this,  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  steam  wliicli  issues  from  a  teakettle 
is  capable  of  tlie  actions  of  a  locomotive  engine.  The 
steam  from  the  kettle  in  like  the  steam  from  ibe  boiler,  it 
has  molecular  energy,  ami  by  this  will  co-oj>erate  in  the 
production  of  mechanical  work,  if  the  mechanism  be  ad- 
justed to  it.  The  molecular  energy  of  the  protoplasm  tn 
muscular  fibre  may  be  indispensable  to  the  movements  of 
the  muscles,  but  these,  and  not  the  protoplasmic  move- 
ments alone,  are  muscular  contractions.  An  hypothesis, 
therefore,  which  is  obliged  to  declare  that  muscle-flbre 
and  nerve-fibre  are  not  living,  even  when  active  in  the 
organism,  seems  ^o  me  defective  at  its  base.  If  we  view 
these  apart  from  the  organism,  they  may,  like  all  the 
other  formed  materials,  be  regarded  as  dead ;  and  no  one 
doubts  that  epidermis,  nail,  horn,  hair,  and  bone  ere  dead 
in  this  sense,  that  they  cannot  live  independently,  and 
do  not  reproduce  themseh'ea.  But  so  long  as  even  these 
form  conslituents  of  tlie  living  organism,  they  also  are 
HviTig  (§42),t  It  is  only  by  a  misconception  of  the  ana- 
lytical artifice  that  so  simple  a  truth  could  have  been 
missed. 

70.  But  this  misconception  meetA  us  at  many  a  turn. 
The  Vitalist  hypothesis    of   an   extra-organic   agent  of 

•  "The  pliyaicnl  property  of  the  tUaae  doea  nnt  depend  npon  this  m»l- 
tW,  »w  it  iU  /uiuiion  due  ta  it,"  —  BeaLE,  Mruduclioa  to  Todd  and 
Souman,  p.  11,  Tbat  U  to  say,  he  regards  even  contractility  and  nen- 
lilitjr  u  pbyiical,  not  nt&l  facta; 

+  lu  tunuDg  over  the  poges  ot  a  work  which  was  celebrntnl  somo  hair- 
oenlory»(5D~Ki;uo(.PHrfl  OruBdriwAr  Physiolo-iU  —  \  w.is  intercst*d 
to  find  a  clear  recagnition  of  thii  biological  princijile  :  "  AUe  Thuile  nller 
Organisroen,"  hu  saya,  I.  233,  "sie  mbgen  noch  lo  verschiedeii  in  ihrem 
Ban,  in  ihrei  HiKhniig,  nnd  in  ihrer  Thiitigkeit  iieyn,  aind  ohne  Aua- 
uahnw  alt  orj/aniach  uruf  milhin  alt  lebead  xu  btiTadUen."  In  a  noM  ha 
adds  that  phybinlogista  have  considered  certain  solid  pnrta  —  eiiidenuis, 
nail,  hair,  and  tionea  —  to  be  dead  ;  "bnl  all  these  nrr  orgunically  devel- 
oped, and  are  in  dirast  connection  with  the  other  parU." 
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course  refuses  to  regard  Life  as  the  expression  of  all  the 
co-operant  coiiditionB ;  and  even  opponents  of  tliat  hy- 
pothesis often  fall  into  the  same  en'or  of  principle,  when 
they  attempt  to  explain  Life  by  localizing  it  in  the  cells ; 
which  is  simply  a  morphological  substitution  for  the  once 
popular  doctrine  that  only  the  vascular  parts  were  oi^n- 
ized,  and  every  part  destitute  of  blood-vesaels  was  dead. 
This  idea  seemed  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  most 
highly  vascular  parts  being  tlie  most  vital,  and  of  a  par- 
allelism existing  between  the  vital  activity  of  those 
Cleans  which  when  injected  seemed  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  blood-vessels,  as  the  liver  and  brain,  and  those 
which  showed  scarcely  a  trace  of  vessels,  as  cartilage  and 
bone ;  it  seemed  snpiwrted  also  by  the  appearance  of 
blood-vessels  in  all  new  formations,  and  by  the  idea  of 
the  blood  as  tlie  nutrient  fluid.  Then  came  iLe  cell-doc- 
trine, and  the  belief  that  the  cell  was  the  really  ultimate 
morphological  element  —  which  may  be  true  — and  that 
"  here  alone  there  is  any  manifestation  of  life  to  be  found, 
so  tliat  we  must  not  transfer  the  seat  of  vital  action  any- 
where beyond  the  cell,"*  —  which  is  very  questionabla 

71,  We  have  already  seen  that  the  cell  is  an  anatomi- 
cal element,  or  organite ;  the  organism  is  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  organites  and  their  plasmodes.  But  Biolog;', 
which  deals  with  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  with  func- 
tions which  are  the  resultants  of  all  the  vital  properties, 
must  not  be  restricted  to  any  single  factor,  however  im- 
portant. It  would  assuredly  be  deemed  absurd  to  say 
that  diamond  rings  and  lead-pencils  were  the  same,  be- 
cause the  diamond  and  the  plumbago,  which  are  the 
specific  elements  of  each,  are  both  the  same  chemical 
element,  —  carbon.  The  substance  is  really  different  in 
diamond  and  plumbago,  is  different  in  properties,  and  is, 
in  rings  and  pencils,  imited  with  different  substances  into 


•  Vu 


r,  Die  Cellular  PaHiologit,  1S60,  LmL  L 
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objects  having  very  different  properties.  Whatever  anal- 
ysis may  discover  as  to  the  identities  of  organic  struc- 
tures, we  cannot  explain  a  single  vital  phenomenon  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  three  ternjs,  Structure,  Ali- 
ment, and  Instrument ;  and  whenever  a  cell  is  said  to  be 
the  seat  of  vital  action,  these  three  terms  must  be  im- 
plied. In  Dr.  Beale's  hypothesis  the  restriction  is  carried 
to  its  extreme ;  not  content  with  the  cell,  he  withdraws 
vitaJ  action  from  the  cell  as  a  whole,  assigning  it  to  the 
protoplasm  and  nucleus  —  ceU-contents  and  cell-wall  be- 
ing, in  his  view,  dead.  If  it  be  true  that  the  protoplasm 
is  alone  concei-ned  in  Nutrition,  yet  Nutrition  is  not  Life. 
Occupied  mainly  with  formative  processes,  it  leaves  other 
indispensable  processes  to  other  parts.  He  instances  the 
removal  of  all  the  tissues  during  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects :  —  "  new  organs  and  textures  are  laid  down  afresh 
and  developed  ah  initio,  instead  of  being  built  up  upon 
those  first  formed."  Biit  to  show  how  he  restricts  the 
idea  of  Life,  he  adds :  "  Such  complete  change,  however, 
necessitates  a  state  of  existence  during  which  action  or 
fttnciion  remains  in  coviplete  abeyance."* 

The  muscles  and  nerves  which  are  instrumental  in  this 
functional  life  are  said  to  be  dead.  It  ia  true  that  the 
muscle-fibre  does  not  develop  fresh  fibres.  But  it  ia 
equally  true  that  the  protoplasm  of  muscle  does  not  alone 
execute  muscular  contraction.  Each  has  its  special  office. 
Hence  I  reject  the  idea  that  formed  material  is  dead. 
He  further  says  "  formed  material  may  be  changed,  it  can- 
not change  itself."  The  antithesis  is  doubly  inexact :  1°, 
nothing  changes  itself,  but  only  yields  to  pressure,  or  re- 
acts on  being  stimulated;  and  2°,  all  the  evidence  at  hand 
is  against  the  notion  that  the  formed  material  is  not  the 
seat  of  incessant  molecular  change ;  it  is  wasted  and  re- 
paired molecule  by  molecule.     Kolliker  properly  protests 

"  Beaix,  Bioplatm,  101. 
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against  the  growing  tendency  of  histologists  to  deify 
prutoplasm,  and  to  make  it  the  sole  seat  of  vital  cliaiigea, 
the  cell-wall  and  cell-products  having  also,  lie  says, 
their  physiological  importance.  It  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous to  Jeny  vital  changes  to  the  red  blood -corpuscles 
on  the  ground  of  their  no  longer  containing  germinal 
matter.* 

72.  The  analytical  view  may  separate  certain  parts  as 
active,  and  other  parts  as  passive,  and  thus  regard  the  cells 
as  the  seats  of  vital  activity,  the  intercellular  substance 
as  merely  accessory  and  instrumental ;  but  the  real  or 
synthetical  view  must  recognize  both  parts  as  equally 
indispensable,  equally  vital  Take  cartilage,  ibr  instance, 
with  its  enormous  preponderance  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance (formed  material),  and  consider  how  absolutely 
impossible  any  of  its  uses  would  be  were  it  reduced  to 
the  germinal  matter  of  its  corpuscles !  And  so  of  all  the 
tissues. 

73.  If  formed  material  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
living  parta  of  tlie  organism,  neither  is  tlie  plasmode,  out 
of  which  the  germinal  matter  arises,  since  here  we  have 
the  nutritive  changes  in  their  highest  activity ;  and  be- 
cause the  property  of  Nutrition  is  here  most  active,  the 
other  property  of  Development  is  in  abeyance.  Dr.  Beole 
holds  that  pabulum  necessarily  becomes  germinal  matter ; 
but  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Nutrition  it  will  appear 
that  this  is  not  more  true  than  that  Food  necessarily  be- 
comes Tissue :  some  of  it  does ;  but  much  of  it  is  used 
up  for  heat  and  other  purposes. 

74  What  is  true  and  important  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween germinal  matter  and  formed  material  is,  that  from 
the  former  onwards  there  is  a  gradual  process  of  devitali- 
zation, the  older  parts  of  every  organile  and  tissue  ap- 
proaching more  and  more  to  the  state  of  inorganic  matter. 
•  KiiLUKEB,  OcuxbtUhrt,  6th  ed.,  1S87,  p.  12. 
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But  to  show  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  restrict  Vitality 
to  any  one  out  of  a  complex  of  co-operaut  factors,  we 
might  set  up  a  chemical  hypothesis  to  the  efl'ect  tliat 
Vitality  depeuds  on  phosphates,  and  with  it  explain  the 
phenomena  quite  as  well  as  with  the  hypothesis  of  ger- 
minal matter.  For  not  only  is  it  found  that  the  produc- 
tive quality  of  a  soil  depeuds  on  its  richness  in  phos- 
phates, hut,  as  Lehniann  has  shown,  wliei-ever  cells  and 
fihres  maku  their  appearance  phosphates  are  found,  even  in 
the  lowest  organisms,  which,  however,  contain  but  little, 
rhosphates  al>ound  in  seeds  and  ova,  in  miiscle?  and  gan- 
glia, and  are  deficient  in  the  woody  parts  of  plants  and 
the  elastic  fibres  of  animals.  The  infant  absorbs  phos- 
phates in  larj^e  quantities  and  excretes  them  in  small 
quantities.  Nervous  activity  is  accompanied  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  third  more  phosphorus  than  accompanies 
muscular  activity.  Phosphates  arc  among  tlie  most  ener- 
getic of  organic  stimulants.  But  who  would  endow  the 
phosphates  with  Vitality,  on  the  ground  of  their  indispen- 
sable presence  in  all  vital  processes  ? 

75.  Life,  as  we  saw,  is  the  expression  of  the  wliole 
crganisni.  Many  of  the  parts  are  incapable  of  manifest- 
ing any  vital  phenomena  except  in  connection  with  all  the 
rest ;  and  of  those  parts  which  may  he  separated  from  the 
organism  and  continue  to  manifest  some  vital  phenomena, 
none  are  capable  of  manifesting  all.  "When  the  connexus 
of  tlie  parts  is  destroyed  the  orrpinisra  is  dead.  Long 
after  that  cessation  which  we  call  Death,  there  are  still 
evidences  of  Vitality  in  some  of  the  parts :  the  heart  will 
continue  to  beat,  the  glands  will  secrete,  the  hair  will 
grow,  the  temperature  will  still  be  above  that  of  the  siir- 
rounding  medium,  the  muscles  will  be  excitable;  these 
vital  properties  are  the  activities  of  oi^nized  substances, 
and  80  long  as  the  state  of  organization  is  preserved  they 
are  pre3er%'ed ;  but  the  Life,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  all 
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the  vital  properties,  vanishes  with  the  destructioii  of  t 
synthesia, 

76.  May  we  not  generalize  this,  and  say  that  eveiy 
special  form  of  existence,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  deter- 
jniued  hy  the  synthesis  of  its  elements  ?  Atoms  are 
grouped  into  molecules,  molecules  into  masses,  masses  into 
systems.  Out  of  the  textureless  germinal  membrane  and 
the  yolk,  with  no  additions  from  without  except  oxygen 
and  heat,  are  developed  all  the  textures  and  oi-gans  of  the 
chick;  and  this  chick  weighs  no  more  than  the  egg  out 
of  which  it  was  evolved.  The  development  has  been  a 
succession  of  syntheses  —  epigenesis  upon  epigenesis. 
We  may,  if  we  please,  regard  each  organite,  as  it  appears, 
living  its  separate  life,  and  each  tissue  ita  separate  life ; 
but  we  must  not  confound  under  the  same  symbol  modes 
of  existence  so  widely  different  as  the  activities  of  an 
organite,  and  the  activities  of  an  organism  constituted  by 
millions  of  organites. 

77.  If  tlierefore  we  cannot  restrict  Life  to  the  processes 
of  Nutrition,  Dr.  Beale'a  hypothesis,  whatever  value  it 
may  have  as  explaining  histogenesis,  is  quite  unaccepta- 
ble. Neither  Vital  Force  nor  Itioplasm  covers  the  whole 
ground.  For  the  former  there  ia  no  better  e\'idence  than 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  synthesis ;  for  the  latter  the  evi- 
dence is  positive  in  its  nature,  but  ita  interpretation  is 
questionable.  Dr.  Beale  selects  as  the  germinal  matter 
those  portions  of  tissue  which  are  susceptible  of  being 
deeply  stained  by  the  carmine  solution,  tlie  formed  mate- 
rial being  only  stained  in  a  faint  degree ;  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  are  the  portions  of  germinal  matter  which  are 
most  deeply  stained ;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  the 
older  the  matter  the  fainter  will  be  its  coloration.  There 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  staining  process,  in- 
vented by  Gerlach,  for  the  discrimination  of  chemically 
different  parts  of  a  tissue ;  and  Dr.  Beale  has  made  excel- 
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lent  use  of  it  in  his  researches.*  But  I  altogether  dispute 
the  conclusion  that  the  staining  process  reveals  the  parts 
which  are  exclusively  vital ;  and  for  this  reason :  it  de- 
pends solely  on  the  acid  reaction  of  those  parts ;  and  we 
cannot  divorce  the  acid  from  the  alkaline  agencies,  both 
being  indispensable.  Nay.  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the 
Using  animal  no  organized  substance  can  be  stained. 
Lord  Godolphio  Osborne  first  discovered,  in  1856,  that 
the  protoplasm  of  growing  wheat  was  susceptible  of  col- 
oration ;t  but  Gerlach,  in  1853,  found  that  this  never 
took  place  in  the  animal  during  life.  He  kept  tadpoles 
and  intestinal  worms  for  weeks  iu  colored  fluids,  without 
a  single  spot  becoming  stained ;  although  no  sooner  did 
these  animals  die  than  the  staining  began.  Nor  even 
when  he  injected  the  colored  fluids  imder  the  skin  and 
into  the  stomach,  was  the  slightest  coloration  produced. J 
To  Gerlacli's  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  Stein, 
who,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  Infusorin,  says  that  not 
only  has  no  foreign  anbatance  ever  been  found  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  tlie  Opalina,  but  in  the  Arinfta,  and  all  the 
embrj-os  of  the  higher  Infusoria  known  to  him,  he  has 
been  unable  to  color  the  living  substance,  §  This  resist- 
ance of  the  living  protoplasm  is  surely  a  serious  objection 
to  the  h)'pothesis  that  only  those  parts  of  tJie  dead  organ- 
ism which  are  stained  were  the  truly  vital  paits.     Ranka 

■Nevertheless  tliura  are  snme  TkcIs  dirMtly conlindictingbU Mndu- 
sioM.  Fur  example,  he  conalilen  tlie  bxU  C}'liiider  of  the  nerve  to  ba 
Tormed  material,  and  agrees  with  Max  Scuultze  ami  others  lu  to  jta 
flbriUated  rtmctnre ;  yet  accorditig  to  Lihtkh  atid  Tdbsbb.  Geri.aob 
uid  Pket,  the  itiia  cylinder  a  deeply  stained  by  cannine,  and  in  this  re- 
spect reeemblea  the  nucleus  of  protoplasm. 

+  From  the  quite  recent  experiments  H,  Baiij.on  hag  mhmitted  to  the 
AtaiirtiU  da  Sdenaa  (15th  Fubrnaiy,  1875),  it  appeara  th«t  although  cut 
Boweni  kbiotb  colored  Itaids,  the  I'oota  vhen  intact  only  ihaorb  the  fluid, 
and  n-ject  the  coloring  mftttcra,  by  «  veritable  dialysia. 

i  Gerlach  cited  by  Ra-VKE,  op.  eU..  p.  76. 

I  SrSiS,  Der  Organitmm  der  InfitaionstAicrclim,  1953,  p.  78. 
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sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  thus :  "  They  all 
sliow  that  the  living  cell  resists  the  imbibition  of  every 
substance  which  it  catmot  assimilate.  It  is  precisely  the 
impossibility  of  staining  the  cell  that  proves  this  conchi- 
aivoly,  since  every  particle  of  carmine  absorbed  would 
have  revealed  its  presence." 

It  is  not  to .  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Beale  was  unac- 
quainted with  Gei-lach's  experiments,  He  has  at  any  mte 
so  far  qualified  the  statement  of  his  hyiKithesis  as  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  only  after  death  that  the  germinal  matter  is 
stained.  "  The  living  matter  "  (he  says.  How  to  Work  with 
the  Microscope,  p.  107)  "possesses  an  acid  reaction,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  an  acid  reaction  is  always  developed 
immediately  after  its  death."  Now,  since  this  acid  reac- 
tion only  presents  itself  after  death,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
revealed  by  the  carmine,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  the  carmine  singles  out  the  vital  parts.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  living  muscle  and  ner\'e,  when  in  repose, 
present  an  alkaline  or  faintly  neutral  reaction,  and  after 
excitation  this  is  clianged  into  an  acid  reaction,  which 
increases  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  tissue.  In  strict 
logic,  therefore  —  if  we  could  logically  apply  such  a  test 
—  it  is  the  unstained  parts  that  ought  to  be  called  vital 
But,  in  truth,  alkalinity  and  acidity  are  equally  indispen- 
sable. 

78.  The  main  object  of  my  bringing  this  question  for- 
ward was  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
analysis :  a  danger  we  shall  see  to  be  Very  serious  in  psy- 
chological inquiries.  Tlie  aid  derived  from  analysis  need 
never  be  under\alued  ;  all  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  it  is  only  a  logical  artifice,  and  that  our  real  expla- 
nation must  always  Ik  synthetic  Because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  analysis  there  has  been  an  imperfect  dis- 
crimination of  the  profound  difference  between 
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ORGANISMS  AND  MACHINES  ; 
and  wliile  on  the  one  hand  the  legitimate  striving  of  the 
biologist  to  display  the  meuhnnisui  of  organic  actions  has 
been  denounced  by  a  certain  school  as  Materialism  and  a 
hateful  attempt  to  "roh  Life  of  its  mystery,"  there  has 
been  on  the  other  hand  a  misconception  of  this  mechan- 
ism,  aa  if  its  dependent  actions  were  of  the  nature  of 
machines,  that  is  to  say,  as  if  ot^nized  mechanisms  were 
strictly  comparable  with  machines  constructed  of  inor- 
ganic parts.  No  doubt  the  laws  of  Mechanics  are  the 
same  in  both,  for  these  are  abstract  laws  wliicli  take  no 
account  of  concrete  difi'erences.  But  when  ehiborat© 
parallels  are  drawn  up  between  steam-engines  and  ani- 
mal organisms,  the  coal  consumed  in  the  one  likened  to 
the  food  in  tlie  other,  and  the  force  evol\'cd  in  the  com- 
bustion in  both  being  the  same,  there  is  a  complete  oblit- 
eration of  all  that  specially  distinguishes  vital  activity. 

79.  Between  an  organism  and  a  maciiine  tliere  ia  the 
superlicial  resemblance  that  both  have  a  complex  struc- 
ture, and  are  constructed  of  different  and  dependent  parts. 
But  underneath  this  resemblance  tliere  is  a  radical  diver- 
sity.* The  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  organism  is  more 
than  e,  juxtaposition,  it  is  a  ao/irfan'(y,  arising  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  all  differentiations  from  a  common  sub- 
stance which  is  a  special  combination  of  the  tin'ee  classes 
of  proximate  principles.  Thus  they  are  not  parts  which 
have  been  pu/  togtOier,  but  which  liave  been  evolsed,  each 
out  of  a  pre-existing  part,  and  each  co-operating  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  other.  Tlie  machine  is  made  of 
independent  and  primarily  unrelated  parts ;  its  integrity 
depends  on  the  continued  presei-vation  of  the  substance 

•  Stahi,  had  B  profound  conviction  of  the  radical  diflprence,  thojigh 
h»  was  not  able  to  point  oat  the  conditiona  involTed.  Sea  his  Ditquisi- 
(ia  <U  mahaHitmi  tt  orgmiimi  vrra  divernlaU. 
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of  eacli  part;  waste  is  here  destruction.  The  organism 
is  constituted  by  interdependent  and  primarily  related 
parts ;  its  integrity  depends  on  the  continued  destruction 
and  renovation  of  tlieir  substance ;  waste  is  a  condition  of 
vitality.  The  actions  of  the  machine  are  sutordinated ; 
the  actions  of  nn  oi'ganiara  are  to-ordinated.  The  lever 
moves  a  wheel,  and  the  wheel  in  moving  liberates  a 
spring,  each  transmitting  a  communicated  impidse,  but 
otherwise  each  acts  independently  —  no  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  structure  or  movement  of  the  wheel  will 
modify  the  structure  or  the  movements  of  the  lever,  no 
alteration  in  the  tension  of  the  spring  will  alTect  the 
structure  of  the  wheel.  But  in  the  organism  all  are  parts 
of  one  sympathetic  whole;  each  reacts  on  each ;  each  is 
altered  by  the  other.  Not  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  nor  a 
muscle  moved,  but  the  entire  organism  is  affected.  A 
condensation  here  is  the  cause  of  a  greater  imbibition 
there.  The  injection  of  salt  or  sugar  under  the  skin  of 
the  frog's  leg  will  produce  cataract  in  itfl  eye.  The  activ- 
ity of  a  secreting  cell  in  the  ovary,  or  liver,  altera  the 
condition  of  the  brain ;  the  activity  of  the  brain  will  check 
the  secretion  of  a  gland,  or  relax  the  sphincters  of  the 
bladder.  Wlien  we  observe  the  growth  of  horns,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  beard,  concomitant  with  the  secretion 
of  spermatic  cells  —  and  especially  when  we  observe 
with  these  a  surprising  change  in  the  physical  and  moral 
capabilities  and  tendencies  of  the  oi^nism  —  we  under- 
stand how  tlie  remotest  parts  of  this  mechanism  are 
bound  tt^ether  by  one  subtle  yet  all-powerful  tie.  Noth- 
ing of  this  is  visible  in  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the 
material  is  so  far  of  secondary  importance  that  it  may  be 
replaced  by  materials  of  various  kinds :  a  pulley  may  be 
worked  with  a  hempen  cord,  a  silfcen  cord,  or  an  iron 
chain  ;  a  wheel  may  be  wood,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  steel ; 
the  actions  will  in  each  case  be  similar.     Not  so  the 
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OTganic  mechanism:  the  slightest  variation, either  in  com- 
position or  intimate  struuture,  will  affect,  and  may  fras- 
trate  the  organic  activity.  It  is  only  in  the  skeleton  tliat 
the  specific  character  of  the  materials  may  he  changed ; 
and  here  only  in  the  substitution  of  one  phosphate  for 
another  in  the  solid  masonry.* 

SO.  Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  organism  is 
thai  it  has  a  connexus  of  actions,  the  simultaneous  effect 
of  a  continuous  evolution,  appearing  in  stages  and  ages. 
And  in  the  animal  oi'ganism  there  is  a  co}iaen3us  as  well 
as  a  coniuxus,  through  whicli  there  ia  evolution  of  Mind ; 
and  in  the  Social  Organism  an  evolution  of  Civilization. 
This  consensus  forms  an  intermediate  stage  through 
which  the  animal  actions  are  sensitive  as  well  as  nutri- 
tive, and  tlie  nutritive  are  regulated  hy  the  seusitiva 
It  is  obvious  that  nothing  like  this  is  to  he  found  in  a 
machine ;  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  any  view  of 
the  organism  which  regaixls  its  mechanism  without  tak- 
ing in  these  cardinal  characteristics  must  be  radically 
defective.  We  no  more  deny  the  existence  of  mechani- 
cal phenomena  in  denying  that  the  organism  is  like  a 
machine,  than  we  deny  the  existence  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena in  denying  that  Vitality  is  chemical 

•  M.  Fersaxd  Papillos  Iibs  ahown  Hint  animala  may  be  ffd  iritli  food 
deprived  of  phoRphnte  of  lime  if  it»  place  is  flnpplied  willi  niflgti''Bi«, 
rirontio,  or  alumina  ;  they  make  their  hoaea  out  of  these  m  oat  uf  limo. 
But  no  such  aubatitntion  ia  pouiVile  in  muacle,  nerre,  or  glnDil ;  ve  can> 
nut  rc^lncc  the  {ihoflphate  of  msgneiUB  in  musc1i»  hy  the  pKosphnte  of 
iron,  lime,  or  potash,  u  wb  can  replace  the  iron  of  a  wheel  hy  steel,  cop- 
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THE  PR0PEET1E3  AHD  FUNCTIONS. 


81.  The  terms  Property  and  Function  are  not  always 
used  with  desirable  precision.  Tliere  is,  however,  a 
marked  distiuctiou  between  the  property  which  charac- 
terizes a  tissue  in  whatever  organ  the  tissue  may  be 
found,  and  the  function  which  is  exhibited  by  an  organ 
composed  of  several  tissues.  We  ought  never  to  speak 
of  a  function  unless  we  imply  the  existence  of  a  correla- 
tive organ ;  and  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
function  of  Nutrition,  since  all  the  tissues  nourish  them- 
selves; but  we  may  speak  of  certain  organs  as  special 
instruments  in  facilitating  Nutrition.  Thus  also  with 
respiration,  usually,  but  not  accurately,  spoken  of  as  the 
function  of  the  lungs ;  the  lungs  being  simply  the  most 
effective  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  interchange  of 
gases  (which  also  takes  place  in  every  tissue)  is  facili- 
tated. If  by  Respiration  we  mean  Breathing,  then,  in- 
deed. Kespiration  is  the  function  of  the  lungs ;  if  we 
mean  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  Respiration  is  a  general  property  of  vital 
tissue.  A  fragment  of  muscle  removed  from  tlie  body 
respires,  so  long  as  its  organization  is  intact;  but  it  does 
not  brenthe  —  it  has  no  accessoiy  instruments,  nor  does 
it  need  them.  Tlie  co-operation  of  nerve  centres,  dia- 
phragm, ribs,  circulating  system,  etc,,  necessary  in  the 
complex  organism  to  bring  the  due  amonnt  of  oxygen  to 
the  tissues,  and  convey  away  the  carbonic  acid,  is  here 
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needless.  In  the  ascending  animal  series  we  find  this 
necessity  growing  with  the  complexity  of  tlie  organism. 
The  whole  skin  respires  in  the  ampliibia,  and  to  some 
extent  in  man  also :  a  frog  will  live  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days  after  extirpation  of  its  lungs,  the  skin  respiring 
sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  feeble  vitality.  But  the  skin 
does  not  suffice;  and,  veiy  early,  certain  portions  are 
specialized  into  organs  (at  first  in  the  shape  of  external 
gills,  an\i  finally  as  internal  lungs),  for  the  more  energetic, 
because  more  specialized,  performance  of  this  office.  In 
the  simpler  organisms  the  blood  is  easily  reached  by  the 
air;  therefore  no  instrument  is  needed.  In  primitive 
societies  the  transport  of  goods  is  effected  by  men  and 
women  carrying  them ;  in  civilized  societies  by  the  aid 
of  horses  and  camels,  and  w^ons  drawn  by  oxen ;  till 
finally  these  are  insufficient,  and  railways  are  created, 
whose  power  of  transport  transcends  the  earlier  methods, 
as  the  breathing  of  a  mammal  transcends  the  respiration 
of  a  mollusc.  Breathing  is  the  special  function  of  an 
organ  —  the  lungs  (or  more  strictly,  the  thoracic  appara- 
tus)—  as  Railway  Transport  is  a  special  social  function. 
Although  each  of  the  tissues  forming  this  organ  can,  and 
does,  exhale  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen  —  and  eacli 
of  the  railway  servants  can,  and  does,  transport  objects 
to  and  from  the  locomotive  —  yet  the  main  work  ia 
thrown  upon  the  special  apparatus. 

82.  What  is  meaul  by  properties  of  tissue  and  func- 
tions of  organs  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  investigating  the  structure  of  a  ship.  "We  find 
it  composed  of  various  matcrink  —  wood,  iron,  copjier, 
hemp,  canvas,  ete. ;  and  these  under  various  conjigura- 
titmt  are  formed  into  particular  parts  serving  particular 
purposes,  such  aa  deck,  masts,  anchor,  windlass,  chains, 
ropes,  sails,  etc.  In  all  these  parts  the  materials  preserve 
their  properties ;  and  wherever  wood   or   iron   may  be 
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placed,  whatever  purpose  the  part  may  serve,  the  prop- 
erties of  wood  and  iron  are  unaffected ;  and  it  is  through 
a  combination  of  these  properties  that  the  part  is  effec- 
tive; wliile  through  the  connection  of  one  part  with 
another  the  purpose  becomes  realized.  The  purposes  to 
which  masts,  ropes,  or  sails  are  subservient  may  be  called 
their  functions ;  and  these  of  course  only  exist,  as  such, 
in  the  ship.  It  is  the  same  with  the  organism.  We 
find  it  composed  of  various  Tissues,  and  these  are  com- 
bined into  various  Organs  or  Instruments.*  The  prop- 
erties of  Tissues  remain  the  same,  no  matter  into  what 
Organs  they  may  be  combined ;  they  preserve  and  exert 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties,  as  wood 
and  iron  preserve  their  properties.  Each  Tissue  has  its 
characteristic  quality;  and  the  Organ  which  is  constructed 
out  of  a  combination  of  several  Tissues,  more  or  less 
modified,  is  effective  solely  in  virtue  of  these  properties,  f 
while  the  Function  of  that  organ  comes  into  play  through 
its  combination  with  other  organs.  For  example,  mus- 
cular tissue  has  a  vital  property  which  is  characteristic 
of  it.  Contractility;  and  muscles  are  organs  constituted 
by  this  tissue  and  several  others ;  I  such  organs  have  the 


*  Anatomy  resolyes  the  Tissues  into  Oiganites  (cells,  fibres,  tubes) ; 
here  its  province  ends,  and  that  of  Chemistry  begins  by  pointing  out 
the  molecular  composition  of  the  Organites. 

t  This  luminous  conception,  though  vaguely  seized  by  Pixel,  was 
first  definitely  wrought  out  by  BiciiAT.  See  his  Rechcrches  »ur  la  Vie 
et  la  Mori  —  and  especially  his  Jnatomie  Oinirah,  1812,  I.  p.  Ixx.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  germinal  conceptions  of  modem  times. 

t  Just  as  there  go  other  materials  besides  canvas  to  make  a  sail,  and 
others  besides  iron  to  make  a  windla.ss,  so  there  go  other  tissues  besides 
the  muscular  to  form  a  muscle  —  there  is  the  membranous  envelope,  the 
ner\'e,  the  blood-vessels,  the  lymphatics,  the  tendon,  and  the  fat.  Even 
in  Contraction  there  is  another  property  involved  besides  the  Contrac- 
tility of  the  muscular  element,  namely,  the  Elasticity  of  the  fibrous 
wall  of  the  muscular  tube  ;  but  Contractility  is  the  dominant  property, 
and  determines  the  speciality  of  the  function. 
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general  function  of  Contraction,  but  whether  this  shall 
be  specially  manifested  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
winking  of  the  eyelid,  the  movement  of  the  chest,  or  the 
varied  movements  of  the  limbs,  will  depend  on  the  ana- 
tomical eonnectioTis.  The  reader  unfamiliar  with  Biology 
is  requested  to  pay  very  particular  attention  to  this 
point ;  he  will  find  many  obscurities  dissipated  if  he  once 
lays  hold  of  the  "  principal  connections." 

82a.  Although  Bichat's  conception  was  of  great  value, 
it  was  not  sufiBciently  disengaged  from  the  metaphysical 
mode  of  viewing  biological  phenomena.  Both  he  and 
his  disciples  will  be  found  treating  Properties  as  entities, 
and  invoking  them  as  causes  of  the  phenomena  instead 
of  recognizing  them  simply  as  abstract  expressions  of  the 
phenomena.  Headers  of  my  First  Series  will  remember 
how  often  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  this  common 
error:  men  having  baptized  observed  facts  with  a  com- 
prehensive name,  forget  the  process  of  baptism,  and  sup* 
pose  the  name  to  represent  a  mysterious  agency.  The 
fact  that  gases  combine  is  expressed  in  the  term  affinity ; 
and  then  Affinity  is  understood  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
combinations.  The  fact  that  bodies  tend  towards  each 
other  is  called  their  gravitation,  and  Gravitation  is  then 
said  to  cause  the  tendency.  The  doctrine  of  vital  prop- 
erties has  been  thus  misunderatood.  Wliile  no  one  im- 
agines that  he  can  operate  on  affinity  otherwise  than  by 
operating  on  the  known  conditions  under  which  gases 
combine,  many  a  biologist  and  physician  speaks  as  if  he 
could  operate  on  the  Irritability  of  a  tissue,  or  the  Co- 
ordination of  muscles,  by  direct  action  on  these  abstrac- 
tions. 

Let  it  be  therefore  once  for  all  expressly  stated  that  by 
the  property  of  a  tissue  is  simply  meant  the  constant  mode 
of  reaction  of  that  tissue  under  definite  conditions.  The 
property  is  not  a  cause^  otherwise  than  the  conditions  it 
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expresses  are  a  cause.  And  these  conditions  are  first 
those  of  the  organized  structure  itself,  and  secondly  those 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  Oxygen  unites  with 
Hydrogen  to  form  water,  but  only  under  certain  pressures ; 
80  likewise  muscles  manifest  Coutractility  on  being  stim- 
ulated (that  is  their  mode  of  reaction),  but  only  under 
certain  degrees  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  a  certain 
chemical  ctfmposition  of  the  plasmode.  The  properly  is 
BO  truly  an  expression  of  the  co-operant  conditions,  that 
it  is  found  to  vary  with  those  conditions,  aud  to  vanish 
when  they  vary  beyond  a  cert;iin  limit 

An  attempt  lias  been  made  to  restrict  the  notion  of  a 
property  to  an  ultimate  fact  Whatever  is  not  reducible 
to  known  conditions  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  property. 
Combustion,  for  example,  is  retUicible  to  the  molecular 
combination  of  oxygen  and  aorae  otiier  gas ;  but  this 
combination  itself  is  not  reducible,  and  it  is  therefore  chiis- 
tened  affinity.  I  cannot  accept  this  view.  Admitting 
our  inability  to  say  why  gases  combine  under  certain  con- 
ditions (aud  in  this  sense  all  facts  are  inexplicable  and 
ultimate,  unless  we  take  the  }it»o  as  ample  explanation  of 
the  why),  I  must  still  say  that  since  affinity  itself  depends 
on  the  co-operation  of  known  conditions,  it  is  not  less  ex- 
plicable than  combustion.  But  the  point  is  unimportant : 
what  we  have  here  to  settle  is  the  meaning  of  a  property 
of  tissue,  —  and  that  is  the  mode  of  reaction  which  that 
tissue  manifests  under  constant  conditions,  internal  and 
exteruaL 

83.  The  evolntion  of  Life  is  the  evolution  of  special 
properties  and  functions  from  general  properties  and  func- 
tions. The  organism  rises  in  power  as  it  ramifies  into 
variety.  Out  of  a  seemingly  structureless  germinal  mem- 
brane, by  successive  differentiations  certain  portions  are 
set  apart  for  the  dominant,  or  exclusive,  performance  of 
certain  processes ;  just  as  in  the  social  organism  there  is 
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ft  eetting  apart  of  certain  classes  of  men  for  the  domi- 
nant  or  exclusive  performance  of  offices,  which  by  their 
co-operation  constitute  Society.  The  soldier  fights,  but 
ceases  to  build  or  reap,  weave  or  teach ;  the  mason  builds ; 
the  agriculturist  sows  and  reaps ;  the'  priest  aud  thinker 
teach;  iJie  statesman  governs.  In  simple  societies  each 
does  all,  or  nearly  all ;  but  the  sociul  life  thus  manifested 
is  markedly  inferior  to  the  energetic  life  of  a  complex 
society.  So  with  orgaaisnis.  An  amceba  manifests  the 
general  properties  of  Nutrition,  Keproduction,  Sensibility, 
and  Movement  But  it  has  no  special  organs,  conse- 
quently no  special  functions.  The  polype  has  a  certain 
rudimentary  specialization  of  parts :  it  has  a  simple  ali- 
mentary cavity,  and  pi-ehensile  tentacles ;  and  although 
by  these  it  can  seize  and  digust  its  prey,  it  can  only  do  so 
in  a  limited  way  —  all  the  manifold  varieties  aud  ]>ower 
of  prehension  and  digestion  observed  in  more  complex 
organisms  are  impossible  with  audi  organs  as  the  polype 


84.  DifTerencea  of  structure  and  connection  necessarily 
bring  about  corresponding  differences  in  Function,  since 
Function  is  the  directed  ejurgy  of  the  Properties  of  tissues. 
One  organ  will  ditfer  from  another  in  structure,  as  the 
liver  tvQm  the  pancreas,  or  the  kidney  from  the  spleen  ; 
or  one  organ  may  closely  resemble  another  but  differ  from 
it  only  in  ronnections,  as  a  sensory  and  a  motor  nerve,  or  an 
extensor  and  a  fle.\or  muscla  We  must  therefore  always 
bear  both  points  in  mind.  Every  modification,  structural 
or  connectional,  is  translat«d  by  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion in  the  office.  Tlie  hand  and  the  foot  show  this  well 
The  tissues  are  the  same  in  both,  the  properties  are  the 
same,  and  both  have  the  same  general  function  of  Pre- 
hension; but  their  morphological  dilfei-ences  carry  corre- 
sponding differences  in  their  uses. 

Suppose  we  have  a  galvanic  battery,  we  know  that  its 
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electric  force  may  be  variously  applied  Two  pieces  of 
charcoal  fixed  to  the  ends  of  its  conducting  wires  give  us 
the  electric  light ;  replacing  the  charcoal  by  a  telegraphic 
apparatus  we  can  transmit  a  message  from  one  continent 
to  the  other ;  the  wires  dipped  in  a  solution  efiFect  a  chem- 
ical decomposition,  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  gases  they 
effect  a  chemical  composition.  In  these,  and  many  other 
applications,  the  property  of  the  battery  is  constant ;  but 
the  functions  it  subserves  have  varied  with  the  varying 
co-operants.  So  with  the  properties  of  tissue.*  Not  only 
have  we  to  bear  in  mind  the  organic  connections  of  the 
tissues,  but  also  the  relation  of  the  organs  to  their  media. 
Swimming  and  Walking,  for  example,  are  both  functions 
of  the  locomotive  apparatus,  but  they  are  specially  differ- 
enced by  the  media  in  which  the  animal  moves. 

85.  The  properties  of  tissues  are  their  peculiar  modes 
of  reaction,  and  each  tissue  has  its  dominant  characteris- 
tic, such  as  the  Contractility  of  the  muscle,  and  the  Neur- 
ility  of  the  nerve.  But  there  has  of  late  years  sprung  up 
a  misleading  conception,  partly  a  consequence  of  the  cell- 
theory,  and  partly  of  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  of 
analysis  to  disregard  whatever  elements  it  provisionally 
sets  aside  ;  this  conception  is  the  removal  of  the  property 
from  its  ttssuCy  and  the  localization  of  it  in  one  of  the 
organiics  —  cell  or  fibre.  This  has  been  conspicuously 
mischievous  in  the  case  of  the  nerve-cell,  which  has  been 
endowed  with  mysterious  powers,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  nerve-tissue.  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  this  in  the  next  problem.  Here  I  only  warn  the 
student  against  the  common  error.     The  properties  of  a 

*  "LYlement  muscTilaire  peut  ^tre  annex6  k  une  foule  de  ni^canismea 
divers  ;  tantOt  2i  nn  os,  taut6t  a  un  intestin,  tant6t  hk  une  vessie,  tantdt 
hk  un  vaisscau,  tant6t  2i  un  conduit  excreteur,  tant6t  enfin  h.  des  appareila 
tout  h.  fait  8p<^cianx  Jioertainesesp^ces  d'animaux."  —  Claude  Bernard, 
Bapport  tur  les  Progris  dc  la  Physiologic  girurale,  1867,  p.  38. 
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tissue  depend  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  that 
tissue,  together  with  its  plasmode  and  products ;  they 
vary  as  these  vary.  To  select  any  one  element  in  this 
complex,  and  ascribe  the  reaction  of  the  tissue  to  that,  is 
only  permissible  as  a  shorthand  expression. 

86.  What  has  just  been  expounded  may  be  condensed 
in  the  following  biological  law :  — 

Identity  of  tissue  everywhere  implies  identity  of  property  ; 
and  similarity  of  tissue  corresponding  similarity  of  prop^ 
erty.  Identity  of  organic  connection  everywhere  implies 
identity  of  function  ;  and  similarity  of  organic  connection 
similarity  of  function. 

87.  This  law,  first  formulated  by  me  in  1859,  and  then 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  nervous  functions,  was  so 
little  understood  that  for  the  most  part  it  met  with  either 
decided  denial  or  silent  neglect ;  no  doubt  because  of  the 
general  disinclination  to  admit  that  the  properties  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  could  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  brain,  in  correspondence  with  the  similarity  of  their 
tissues  and  organic  connections.    Even  Professor  Vulpian, 
who  adopted  it,  as  well  as  my  principal  interpretations, 
hesitated,  and  relapsed  into  the  orthodox  view  in  assign- 
ing three  different  properties  to  one  and  the  same  tissue 
in  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebrum.*    In  the  course 
of  our  inquiries  we  shall  so  frequently  have  to  invoke  this 
lav  that  I  earnestly  beg  the  reader  to  meditate  upon  it, 
and  ask  himself  upon  what  other  grounds,  save  those  of 
structure  and  connection,  the  properties  and  functions 

•  VULPIAH,  Lemons  9ur  la  Phygiclogie  du  Sydhne  Nerveux,  1866,  p.  681. 

In  •  work  just  pablisbed  I  find  M.   LuYS  hesitating  at  the  consistent 

Application  of  this  law.     After  pointing  out  the  identity  of  the  tissue  in 

e«vbnim  and  spinal  cord,  he  is  only  prepared  to  say  that  we  cannot  deny 

that  there  is  nn  impossibility  in   admitting  physiological   equivalence 

where  there  is  morphological  equivalence.  —  LuTS,  Actiona  EeJUxea  du 

Ctrveau^  1874,  p.  14. 
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can  possibly  rest  ?     If  on  no  otlier,  then  similaritj  in 

structure  and  connection  by  logical   necessity  involves 
similarity  in  property  and  fuaction. 

DOES   THE   FUNCTION    DETERMINE  THE    ORtlAN  ? 


88.  Closely  connected  with  tliis  law,  which  simply 
formulates  the  sell-evident  principle  that  evtry  action  is 
rigorously  dcttrmintd  by  tJte  ■nature  of  the  agent,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  Ike  act  ialxs  place,  ia  the  surpris- 
ing question  whether  functions  are  dependent  upon  oi^na, 
or  organs  dependent  on  functions  ?  —  a  question  which 
sometimes  takes  this  shape:  Is  Life  the  result  of  organ- 
ization, or  is  organization  tli6  result  of  Life  ? 

The  vitalist,  who  holds  that  Life  is  an  extra-organic 
agent,  is  logical  in  declaring  organization  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  Life ;  •  but  there  are  many  organiciats  who 
conclude  from  certain  facts  that  organs  are  developed  by 
functions,  and  that  oi^nization  is  a  result  of  Life,  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  some  equivoque  here,  I  cannot 
otherwise  understand  how  Mr.  Spencer  should  have  writ- 
ten :  "  There  is  one  fact  implying  that  Function  must 
be  rcgai-ded  as  taking  the  precedence  of  Structure.  Of 
the  lowest  rhizopods  which  present  no  distinctions  of 

*  It  is  becftOK  men  convfTtnl  tiie  rfsult  into  &  principlp,  tnd  ntp- 
powd  that  Life  prwrdnl  the  DrgHuism,  tlist  tixej  icrre  l«d  to  puule 
tbcmsclTes  over  such  fict»  as  the  continutnce  of  TiUlity  in  dirided 
orgmiimn*.  ARlmoTtB  Telt  the  force  of  the  ohjrotion  :  "  PUnts  when 
divided  ire  seen  to  live,  init  to  ara  eerlnin  insects,  ss  if  still  posaemng 
the  Hune  Vital  Principle  (^iTcilt  coniiidcred  speciBcall)'  (t^  '"")  thont^ 
not  the  tame  numrrically  (jtii  ipiSuvi-  Each  of  these  parts  hu  sen- 
sation and  IrKiomotioa  for  a  timf  ;  and  then?  i«  no  room  for  surprise  at 
thnr  not  continniiiR  to  manifnt  these  properties,  seeing  that  the  organs 
ncMHory  for  timr  presTvatioD  ore  abmnL"  —  De  Aiiiiui.  Lib.  I.  Ch. 
lY.  Compar*  Bahso,  miot.  jVn/umli'j  tuipertut  Ariatotdmi.  Anut«r- 
dsm,  1046,  p.  3SD  ;  and  Tauhellfr,  Omlra  Ciaalpinunt,  ISSO,  p.  8G0 ; 
nettber  of  them  grappling  irith  the  difficulty  so  firnil;  aa  ABtsroTLB. 
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parts,  and  nevertheless  feed  and  grow  and  move  about, 
ProfeMor  Huxley  has  remarked  that  tliey  exhibit  Life 
without  Organization."  "  The  equivoque  here  arises  from 
the  practice  of  calling  all  living  bodies  "organisms," 
even  those  destitute  of  the  differentiations  called  organs ; 
but  if  we  substitute  the  t«rm  "  living  body "  in  lieu  of 
"otganism,"  the  equivoque  will  disappear,  and  Function 
no  longer  seem  to  precede  Structure.  Neither  Mr.  Spen- 
cer nor  Mr.  Huxley  would  affirm  that  Life  ciin  be  man- 
ifested without  a  living  body;  and  every  living  body 
must  have  a  structure  of  some  sort —  unlfiss  by  structure 
be  meant  a  special  configuration  of  parts.  The  proper- 
ties of  a  body,  whetlier  it  be  simple  or  complex  in  struc- 
ture, result  from  the  properties  of  its  components ;  and 
the  vital  phenomena  vary  with  these  varying  compo- 
nents. The  substance  of  a  Rhizopod  is  indeed  simple 
as  compai«d  with  that  of  higher  oi^nisms,  but  is  com- 
plex as  compared  with  anorganisms;  and  corresponding 
with  this  simplicity  of  structure  there  is  simplicity  of 
vital  function,  f 

89,  The  properties  of  steam  are  exhibited  by  the  kettle 
on  the  fire,  no  less  than  by  the  gigantic  engine  which 
animates  a  manufactory;  but  the  vms  of  steam  (the 
functions  of  the  engine)  vary  with  the  varying  stmcture, 
and  the  applications  of  that  structure  to  other  structures. 
Precisely  analogous  is  the  case  of  the  organ  and  its  func- 
tion, in  rektion  to  the  living  substance  of  which  it  is  a 
peculiar  modification.  Vital  actions  are  manifested  by 
a  lump  of  protoplasm ;  but  these  actions  are  as  sharply 
demarcated  from  the  actions  of  more  highly  organized 
animals,  as  the  phenomena  of  a  steam-engine  are  from 
those  of  a  teakettle 

90.  Mr.  Spencer  lias  nowhere  defined  what  he  means 

•  SFESCim,  PritKiplt$  of  Biolngy,  \%6i,  I.  153. 
+  Cump.  Lamabck,  FhUoi.  Zool.,'ll.  lU, 
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by  Structure,  nor  given  a  definition  of  Organ,  and  this 
neglect  makes  it  difficult  rigbtly  to  appreciate  liia  view. 
But  wheCber  we  take  structure  to  signify  the  stibstanea 
of  the  living  hody,  or  the  different iations  of  that  sub- 
stance into  separate  tissues  and  organs,  in  either  case  the 
actions  (functions)  of  which  this  structure  is  the  agent 
must  be  rigorously  determined  by  it.  Mr,  Spencer  has 
avowed  this  in  declariug  that  the  "general  physiologist 
may  consider  functions  in  their  widest  sense  as  the  cor- 
relatives of  tissue."  Is  this  true  in  the  widest  seuse  and 
not  true  in  the  narrowest  ?  I  am  puzzled  to  find  him 
insisting  tliat  "  function  from  beginning  to  end  is  the 
determining  cause  of  structure.  Not  only  is  this  mani- 
festly true  where  the  modification  of  structure  arises  by 
reaction  from  modification  of  function ;  but  it  is  also 
trae  where  a  modification  of  structure  otlierwise  produced 
apparently  initiates  a  modification  of  function."  Sucli 
language  would  be  consistent  were  he  a  vitalist  who 
believed  in  a  Principle  independent  of  Matter  which 
shapes  matter  into  organic  forms;  but  as  a  positive 
thinker  he  can  scarcely  escape  the  admission  that  since 
Function  is  tlie  activity  of  the  Agent  (Function  in  the 
widest  sense  being  the  action  of  the  whole  Organism,  and 
in  its  narrowest  sense  the  action  of  the  special  Organ) 
there  cannot  be  an  adivily  preceding  tlie  agent.  I  sus- 
pect that  he  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  Property  and  Function,  and  consequently  is  led 
into  statements  at  variance  with  the  principles  he  pro- 
fesses. As  far  as  I  understand  the  course  of  his  thought, 
it  runs  somewhat  thus:  With  the  increased  use  of  an 
organ  its  volume  may  be  increased,  its  structure  altered; 
this  alteration  will,  by  renction,  cause  alterations  in  other 
oi^ns,  and  thus  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  habitual 
activities  of  an  animal  wUl  he  an  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts. 
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91.  We  Bpeak  looaely  of  an  organ  being  developed  by 
increased  activity ;  but  this  is  loose  speech,  and  investi- 
gation shows  tliat  the  organ  is  not  developed  Jy,  but 
accompanies  the  increased  activity,  every  increment  of 
activity  being  necessarily  preceded  by  a  corresponding 
increment  of  structure.  This  is  evident  d  priori:  the 
force  manifested  is  inherent  in  the  structure  manifesting 
it.  Thus  we  ought  not  to  say  "  the  vascular  system  fur- 
nishes good  instances  of  the  increased  growth  that  follows 
increased  function  " ;  we  ought  to  say,  "  tliat  permits  in- 
creased function."  The  muscle  having  a  contractile  power 
represented  by  10,  expends,  we  will  suppose,  7  units  of 
force  in  its  normal  activity,  and  these  are  replaced  by  its 
normal  nutrition.  If  from  an  extra  demand  upon  it  9 
units  are  expended,  the  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  if  10, 
exhausted,  and  it  will  no  longer  contract,  the  whole  dis- 
posable sum  of  its  contractility  being  dissipated.  During 
all  these  stages  the  structure  of  the  muscle  —  or  to  pre- 
vent all  equivoque,  let  ns  say  the  substance  of  the  muscle 
—  has  been  changing,  not  indeed  in  any  degree  apprecia- 
ble to  the  eye,  but  appreciable  by  the  more  decisive  tests 
of  chemical  and  physiological  reactions.  Yet  inasmuch  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  waste  is  quickly  re- 
paired, the  muscle  in  repose  once  more  regains  its  origi- 
nal state,  once  more  represents  10  units  of  contractility. 
Kow  let  us  consider  what  takes  place  when  extra  labor  is 
thrown  upon  the  muscle,  when  exercise  causes  growth.  At 
the  outset  of  a  walking  tour  we  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pass more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  at  its  close  we  manage 
thirty.  Is  it  the  increased  activity  of  the  function  which 
has  caused  this  increase  of  structure  ?  In  one  sense,  yes ; 
but  let  us  understand  it.  Had  the  increase  of  activity 
been  temporary,  there  would  have  been  only  a  temporary 
increase  of  structure.  But  when  the  ordinary  e.'jpeudi- 
ture  of  7  units  rises  to  9,  on  several  successive  days,  this 
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extra  expenditure  of  tissue  has  had  to  be  met  by  an  extm 
nutrition  —  i.  e.  more  plasmode  has  beeu  formed  and 
more  protoplasm.  It  is  a  physiological  law,  easily  ex- 
plained, that,  within  duo  limits,  extra  waste  brio-js  about 
extra  repair :  aa  the  channels  are  widened  and  multiplied, 
the  derived  cuiTents  become  stronger,  and  the  increased 
flow  of  nutrition  which  was  temporaiy  becomes  ^lerma- 
nent,  because  this  increase  is  no  longer  dependent  on 
an  extra  stimulus,  but  on  an  enlarged  channel"  When 
the  channels  have  not  become  multiplied  or  enlai^ed, 
which  must  be  the  case  whenever  the  extra  stimulus  is 
fluctuating  and  temporary,  the  extra  expenditure  is  not 
followed  by  increased  size  of  the  muscle:  the  currents 
resume  their  old  directions,  no  longer  being  diverted. 

92.  Let  the  social  organism  furnish  us  with  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  movement 
against  the  retail  shopkeepera  of  London  in  favor  of  Co- 
operative Stores.  The  stimulus  of  getting  better  goods 
and  cheaper,  attracts  the  flow  of  custom  from  its  old  chan- 
nels ;  and  if  this  continue  a  certain  time  the  new  arrange- 
ments will  be  80  thoroughly  organized,  and  will  work  so 
easily,  that  Co-operative  Stores  will  to  a  great  extent  sup- 
plant the  retail  shops.  But  if  from  any  causes  the  stim- 
ulus slackens  before  this  reorganization  has  jiasseiL  from 
the  oscillating  into  the  permanent  stage  —  if  the  goods 
are  not  found  to  be  superior,  or  the  cheapness  not  worth 
the  extra  trouble  —  the  old  influences  (aiding  our  indo- 
lence) which  have  been  long  and  continuously  at  work, 
will  cause  the  social  organism  to  resume  its  old  aspect, 
and  the  co-operative  "varieties"  will  disappear,  or  exist 
beside  the  ancient  "  species." 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  a  glance  at  the  process 
is  enough  to  detect  that  the  increase  in  the  activity  has 

•  Comp.  SfESCBR,  pp.  cit.,  II.  863,  8(J3,  for  good  illmtiations  of  thi^ 
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been  preceded  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  stmc- 
tnre.  The  muscle  has  not  been  enlarged  hy  extra  activ- 
ity, but  iH(h  it.  The  co-operative  action  has  grown  with 
each  additional  co-operator.  Looking  at  the  cases  from 
afar  we  may  justly  say  that  development  has  been  due 
to  function;  but  looking  to  the  process  we  see  that  each 
increment  of  activity  was  necessarily  depcnde6t  on  an 
increment  of  substance.  Wlien  changes  of  habit  or  adap- 
tation are  said  to  produce  modifications  in  structures,  this 
is  true  in  as  far  as  one  modification  of  structure  necessa- 
rily brings  with  it  correlative  modifications,  the  growth 
of  one  part  afiecting  the  growth  of  all  more  or  less ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  to  render  the  structure  capable 
of  new  adaptations  corresponding  modifications  must  have 
been  going  on.  The  retail  shopkeepers  might  securely 
laugh  at  the  co-operative  movement  if  the  respectable 
families  would  not  or  could  not  become  co-operant. 
When  Mr.  Spencer  ui^es  that  "  not  only  may  leaf-stalks 
assume  to  a  great  degree  the  character  of  steins  when 
they  have  to  discharge  the  functions  of  stems  by  support- 
ing many  leaves,  and  very  large  leaves,  but  they  may 
assume  the  characters  of  leaves  when  they  have  to  under- 
take the  functions  of  leaves,"  I  would  ask  if  he  is  not 
reversing  the  actual  process  ?  The  stem  cannot  assume 
the  functions  of  a  leaf  until  it  has  first  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  leaf.  The  assumptions  of  both  must  be  grad- 
ual, and  pari  passu. 

93.  Tlie  hand  is  an  organ,  its  function  is  prehension. 
Tlie  performance  of  this  function  in  any  of  ita  numerous 
applications  is  rigorously  limited  by  the  structure  of  the 
hand  —  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  circulating  and  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  connective  tissue,  fat,  etc,  Fatigue  the 
nerve,  and  the  function  will  be  feebly  performed ;  exhaust 
it,  and  the  function  ceases ;  diminish  the  action  of  the 
heart,  tie  an  artery,  or  vitiate  the  structure  of  the  blood. 
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and  the  function  will  be  correspondiugly  affected ;  stiffen 
the  tendons,  soften  the  bones,  diminish  the  synovial  fluid, 
or  increase  the  fat  —  in  short,  make  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  structure  of  the  hand,  and  an  alteration  is 
necessarily  produced  in  its  function.  So  rigorously  is 
function  dependent  upon  structure,  that  the  hand  of  one 
man  will  execute  action.?  which  are  impossible  to  another. 
The  hand  of  a  baby  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  structure  as 
the  hand  of  a  man ;  and  since  the  powers  (functions)  of 
the  two  are  notoriously  different,  we  might  rashly  con- 
clude that  here  function  was  disaocialeil  from  structure. 
The  case  is  illustrative.  In  baby  and  man  the  structure 
is  similar,  not  the  same ;  the  resemblance  is  of  kind,  not 
of  degree ;  and  the  function  likewise  varies  with  the  de- 
gree. The  penny  cannon  which  delights  the  child  is  sim- 
ilar in  structure  to  the  ten-pounder  which  batters  down 
walls ;  and  though,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  function  of  both  is  to  fire  gunpowder  for  human  ends, 
no  one  expects  the  penny  cannon  to  be  employed  in  war- 
fare. In  physiology,  as  in  mechanics,  the  effect  varies 
with  the  forces  involved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exaggerated  activity  will 
produce  a  modification  in  the  active  organ,  for  tliis  is  only 
the  familiar  case  of  increased  growth  with  increased  exer- 
cise, and  this  is  the  biological  meaning  in  which  Function 
can  be  said  not.  indeed,  to  create,  but  to  viodifij  an  exist- 
ing Organ.  Preceding  tlie  activity  there  must  be  the 
agent.  Every  organ  although  having  its  special  function 
has  also  the  properties  of  all  the  tisanes  which  constitute 
it.  The  function  is  only  the  synthesis  of  these  properties 
to  which  a  dominant  tissue  gives  a  speciid  character. 
The  eye,  for  example,  though  specially  characterized  by 
i\A  retinal  sensibility  to  light,  ia  largely  endowed  with 
muscles,  and  its  movements  are  essential  to  Vision.  The 
intestinal  canal,  BgaiOj  though  specially  characterized  by 
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its  secretions  for  the  decomposition  of  food,  lias  muscles 
wliich  are  essential  to  Digestion.  In  many  animals, 
especially  vegetable-feeders,  there  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  muscular  activity  in  certain  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal  which  is  only  possible  through  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  tissue,  so  that  in  some  birds, 
crustaceans,  and  molluscs  we  find  a  gizzard,  which  is 
wholly  without  a  mucous  membrane  to  secrete  fluids,  and 
which  aids  Digestion  solely  by  trituration. 

94.  Mr.  Spencer,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  seems 
to  have  been  led  into  his  view  by  not  keeping  distinctly 
present  to  his  mind  the  differences  between  Properties  of 
tissue  and  Function,  the  activity  of  an  organ.  "  That 
function  takes  precedence  of  structure,"  he  says,  "seems 
implied  in  the  definition  of  Life.  If  Life  consist  of  inner 
actions  so  adjusted  as  to  balance  outer  actions  —  if  tho 
actions  are  the  suhslancc  of  Life,  while  the  adjustment 
constitutes  its  form ;  then  may  we  not  say  that  the  ac- 
tions formed  must  come  before  that  which  forms  them  — 
that  the  continuous  change  which  is  the  basis  of  function 
must  come  before  the  structure  which  brings  tlie  function 
into  shape  ? "  The  separation  of  "  actions  formed  "  from 
"that  which  forms  them"  is  inadmissible.  An  action 
cannot  come  hcfoTC  the  agent :  it  is  the  agent  in  act  The 
continuous  change,  which  is  the  basis  of  Vitality,  is  a 
change  of  molecular  arrangeraenta ;  and  the  organ  which 
gives  a  special  direclwn  to  the  vital  activity,  e.  g,  which 
shapes  the  property  of  Contractility  into  the  function  of 
Prehension,  this  organ  must  itself  he  formed  before  it  can 
manifest  this  function.  It  is  true  that  in  one  sense  the 
organs  are  formed  by,  or  are  differentiated  in,  a  pre-exist- 
ent  organism ;  true  that  the  general  activity  of  living  sub- 
stance must  precede  the  special  activity  of  any  organ,  as 
the  expansions  of  steam  must  precede  any  steam-engine 
BBtion ;  hot  the  general  activity  depends  on  the  general 


^^k   BBtion; 
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structure ;  and  the  special  actions  on  the  special  strao- 
tures.  If  by  Organization  we  are  to  understand  not  sim- 
ply organized  substance,  but  a  more  or  less  complex 
arrangement  of  that  substance  into  separate  organs,  the 
question  is  tantamount  to  asking  whether  the  simplest 
animals  and  plants  have  life  ?  And  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  Life  precedes  organic  substance  ?  is  tantamount 
to  asking  whether  the  convex  aspect  of  a  curve  precedes 
the  concave !  or  whether  the  motions  of  a  body  precede 
the  body !  To  disengage  ourselves  from  the  complicated 
su'T^estions  of  such  a  word  as  Life,  let  us  consider  one  of 
the  vital  phenomena.  Contraction.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
manifested  by  simple  protoplasm,  and  by  the  highly  dif- 
ferentiated form  of  protoplasm  known  as  muscle.  In  one 
sense  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  Contractility  as  a 
general  property  of  tissue  precedes  Contraction,  which  is 
specialized  in  muscle.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  muscular  contraction  preceded  the  existence  of  mus- 
cle, and  formed  it.  The  contractions  of  the  protoplasm 
are  not  the  same  as  muscular  contractions  any  more  than 
the  hand  of  a  baby  is  the  same  as  a  man's ;  the  general 
property  which  both  have  in  common  depends  on  the 
substance  both  have  in  common ;  the  special  property 
which  belongs  to  the  muscle  depends  on  its  special  struc- 
ture. An  infinite  activity  of  the  contractile  protoplasm 
would  be  incompetent  to  form  a  muscle,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  that  peculiar  change  in  structure  which 
constitutes  muscle.  The  teakettle  might  boil  forever 
without  producing  a  steam-engine  or  the  actions  of  a 
steam-engine.  That  which  is  true  of  one  function  is  true 
of  all  functions,  and  true  of  Life,  which  is  the  simi  of 
vital  activities. 

95.  It  is  this  haziness  which  made  Agassiz  "  regret  to 
obser\'e  that  it  has  almost  become  an  axiom  that  iden- 
tical functions  presuppose  identical  organs.    There  never 
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was  a  more  incorrect  principle  leading  to  more  injurioua 
oonsequeiicea."  ■  And  elsewhere  he  argues  that  organs 
can  exist  without  functions.  But  this  13  obviously  to 
pervert  the  fiintiamentai  idea  of  an  orgaiL  "The  teeth 
of  the  whale  which  never  eat  tlirough  the  gums,  and  the 
breasts  of  the  males  of  all  cla&ses  of  mammalia,"  are  cited 
by  him  as  examples  of  such  organs  without  functions; 
but  in  the  physiological  significance  of  the  term  tliese  are 
not  organs  at  all.  It  is  no  more  to  be  expected  that  the 
breasts  of  the  male  should  act  in  lactation,  than  that  the 
slackened  string  of  a  violin  should  yield  musical  tones ; 
but  the  breasts  of  the  male  may  be  easily  stimulated  into 
yielding  milk,  and  the  slackened  string  of  the  vioUn  may 
be  tightened  so  as  to  yield  tone.  Even  the  breasts  of  the 
female  do  not  yield  milk  except  under  certain  conditions, 
and  in  the  absence  of  these  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
male. 

96.  Organized  substance  has  the  general  properties  of 
Assimilation,  Evolution,  Sensibility,  and  Contractility; 
each  of  the  special  tissues  into  which  organized  au)»tance 
is  differentiated  manifests  a  predominance  of  one  of  these 
pro[jerties.  Thus  although  the  embrj'o-cells  all  manifest 
contractility,  it  is  only  the  specialized  muscle-cell  which 
continues  throughout  its  existence  to  manifest- this  prop- 
erty, and  in  a  dominant  form  ;  the  muscle-cell  also  assim- 
ilates and  develops,  hut  besides  having  these  properties  in 
common  with  all  other  cells,  it  has  the  special  property 
of  contracting  with  an  energy  not  found  in  the  others. 
All  cells  respire ;  but  the  blood-cells  have  this  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen  to  a  degree  so  far  suqiassing  that  of 
any  other  cell  that  physiologists  have  been  led  to  speak 
of  their  containing  a  peculiar  respiratory  substance.  In 
like  manner  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tissues  contain  myeline 
—which  indeed  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
*  AoAiiSiz,  Eaaay  on  ClassiJJcalitm,  p.  01. 


yolk  of  eggs  —  but  only  in  the  white  sheath  of  the  uerreB 
is  it  detached  and  specialized  as  a  tissue. 

97.  But  while  Sensibility  and  Contractility  are  general 
properties  of  organized  substance,  specialized  in  special 
tissues.  Sensation  and  Contraction  are  functions  of  the 
oifjans  formed  by  such  tissues ;  Eind  these  oigans  are  only 
found  in  animal  organisms.  It  is  a  Berious  error,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  to  insist  on,  to  suppose  that  Sen- 
sation can  be  the  property  of  ganglionic  cells,  or,  as  it  is 
more  often  stated,  the  property  of  the  central  gray  matter. 
Sensation  is  the  function  of  the  organism  ;  it  varies  with 
the  varying  organ  ;  the  sensation  of  Touch  not  being  the 
same  as  the  sensation  of  Sight,  or  of  Sound. 

98.  AVe  may  consider  the  organism  under  two  aspects 
—  that  of  Structure  and  tliat  of  Function.  The  latter 
has  two  broad  divisions  correaponding  with  the  vegetal 
and  animal  lives ;  the  one  is  Nutrient,  the  otlier  Efficient 
The  one  prepares  and  distributes  Food,  the  other  distrib- 
utes Motion.  Of  course  this  separation  is  analyticaL  In 
reality  the  two  are  interblended ;  and  tiUhough  the  neuro- 
muscular system  is  developed  out  of  the  nutritive  system, 
it  is  no  sooner  developed  than  it  plays  its  part  as  Instru- 
ment in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  Aliment 

Tliis  not  being  a  treatise  on  Physiolc^,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  our  here  considering  the  properties  and  func- 
tions in  detail.  What  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  Sensi- 
bility and  Contractility  will  find  ita  place  in  the  course 
of  future  chapters ;  for  the  present  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  Evolution  on  account  of  its  psychological,  no 
less  than  its  physiological,  interest 
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99.  That  organized  substance  has  the  property  of 
nourishing  itself  by  assimilating  from  its  internal  me- 
dinm  substances  there  present  in  an  unoi^nized  state, 
and  that  this  is  followed  by  a  development  or  differentia- 
tion of  structure,  is  familiar  to  every  inquirer. 

Every  one  who  haa  pursued  embryological  researches, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  every  one  who  has  merely  read 
about  them,  must  have  been  impressed  by  this  marvel  of 
ma^^-els :  an  exceedinj^ly  minute  portion  of  living  matter, 
80  simple  in  aspect  that  a  line  will  define  it,  passes  by 
successive  luodiUcations  into  an  organism  so  complex  that 
a  treatise  is  needed  to  describe  it ;  not  only  do  the  cells 
in  which  the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoon  originate,  pass 
into  a  complex  organism,  reproducing  the  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  the  parenia,  and  with  these  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  parents  (their  longevity,  their  disetises, 
tlieir  mental  dispositions,  nay.  their  very  tricks  and  hab- 
its), but  they  may  reproduce  the  form  and  features,  the 
dispositions  and  diseases,  of  a  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father, which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  father  or  mother. 
Consider  for  an  instant  what  this  implies.  A  microscopic 
cell  of  albuminous  compounds,  wholly  without  trace  of 
organs,  not  appreciably  distinguishable  from  millions  of 
other  cells,  does  nevertheless  contain  within  it  the  "  pos- 
sibilities" of  an  organism, so  complex  and  so  special  aa 
that  of  a  Newton  or  a  Napoleon.    If  ever  there  was  a  case 
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when  the  famous  Aristotelian  notion  of  a  ''potential 
existence"  seemed  justified,  assuredly  it  is  this.  And 
although  ve  can  only  by  a  fallacy  maintain  the  oak  to  be 
contained  in  the  acorn,  or  the  animal  contained  in  the 
ovum,  the  fallacy  is  so  natural,  and  indeed  so  difficult  of 
escape,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  surprise  when  physi- 
ologists, on  first  learning  something  of  development,  were 
found  maintaining  that  the  perfect  oiganism  existed 
already  in  the  ovum,  having  all  its  lineaments  in  minia- 
ture, and  only  growing  into  visible  dimensions  through 
the  successive  stages  of  evolution.*  The  preformation 
of  the  oiganism  seemed  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
opinions  once  universal  It  led  to  many  strange,  and 
some  absurd  conclusions ;  among  them,  to  the  assertion 
that  the  original  germ  of  every  species  contained  within 
it  all  the  countless  individuals  which  in  process  of  time 
might  issue  from  it ;  and  this  in  no  metaph}rsical ''  poten- 
tial "  guise,  but  as  actual  boxed-up  existences  {ernboUis) ; 
so  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the  most  literal  sense  pro- 
genitors of  the  whole  human  race,  and  contained  their 
progeny  already  shaped  within  them,  awaiting  the  great 
accoucheur,  time. 

100.  This  was  the  celebrated  "emboitement"  theoiy. 
In  spite  of  obvious  objections  it  gained  scientific  accept- 
ance, because  physiologists  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  so  marvellous  a  structure  as  that  of  a  human 
organism  arose  by  a  series  of  successive  modifications,  or 
because  they  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  built  up, 
part  by  part,  into  forms  so  closely  resembling  the  parent- 
forms.  That  many  and  plausible  reasons  pleaded  in  favor 
of  this  opinion  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  illustrious  men 
like  Haller,  Bonnet,  Vallisneri,  Swammerdamm,  R^umur, 
and  Cuvier,  were  its  advocates ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  sin- 

*  "  Nulla  in  corpore  animali  pars  aAte  aliam  facta  est,  et  omnes  aimol 
creat«  existunt"—  Haller,  ElemerUa  ThytMogict,  YIII.  14S. 
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gle  physiologist  of  our  day  who  accepts  it.  or  who  finds 
any  peculiar  difficulty  iii  following  llie  denioDstrations  of 
embryolugists,  how  from  the  commou  startiug-poiut  of  a 
self-multiplying  epithelial  ceil  parts  so  diverse  as  haira, 
nails,  hoofs,  scales,  feathers,  crystalline  lens,  and  secreting 
glanda  may  be  evolved,  or  how  from  the  homogeneoua 
germinal  inembraue  the  complex  organism  will  arise,  there 
are  very  few  among  the  acorners  of  the  dead  hypothesis 
who  seem  capable  of  generalizing  the  principles  which 
have  destroyed  it,  or  can  conceive  that  the  laws  of  Evo- 
lution apply  aa  rigorously  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kiiigdoms  as  to  the  individual  organisms.  The  illustrious 
names  of  tlioae  who  advocated  the  preformation  hj-pothe- 
sis  may  serve  to  check  our  servile  aubmiaaion  to  the 
authorities  so  loudly  proclaimed  as  advocates  of  the  fixity 
of  species.  The  more  because  the  two  doctrines  have  a 
common  parentage.  The  one  falls  with  the  other,  and  no 
array  of  uuthoriliea  can  arreat  the  fall  That  the  mani- 
fold differentiationa  noticeable  in  a  complex  or^nism 
should  have  been  evolved  from  a  membrane  wholly  des- 
titute of  differences  ia  a  marvel,  but  a  marvel  which  Sci- 
ence baa  made  inteUigible.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  this  has  been  made  intelligible  stiil  find  au  impos- 
sibility in  admitting  that  the  manifold  forma  of  plant  and 
animal  were  successively  evolved  from  equally  simple 
origins.  They  relinquish  the  hypothesis  of  preformation 
in  the  one  case,  and  cling  to  it  in  the  other.  Evolution, 
demonstrable  in  the  individual  history,  seems  prepos- 
terous in  the  history  of  the  class.  And  thus  ia  pre- 
sented the  instructive  spectacle  of  philosophers  laughing 
at  the  absurdities  of  "  preformation,"  and  yet  exerting  all 
their  logic  and  rhetoric  in  defence  of  "creative  fiats" 
— which  is  simply  the  preformation  hypothesis  "writ 
lar^." 

101,   It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  show  that  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Epigenesis,  with  which  Wolff  forever  displaced 
the  doctrine  of  Preformation,  leads  by  an  inevitable  If^c 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  Evolution;  and  that  wo  can 
no  more  nnderatand  the  appearance  of  a  new  oi^anism 
which  is  not  the  modification  of  some  already  existing 
organism,  than  we  can  understand  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  oi^an  which  is  not  the  modification  of  some 
existing  structure.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we 
may  disguise  tlie  process  under  such  terms  as  creative 
hat  and  preformation ;  but  these  terms  are  no  explana- 
tions ;  they  re-state  the  results,  they  do  not  describe  the 
process;  whereas  Epigenesis  describes  the  process  as  it 
passes  under  the  eye  of  science. 

102.  If  any  reader  of  these  pages  who,  from  theo- 
logical or  zoological  suspicion  of  the  Development  Hy- 
pothesis, clings  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  creative  Plan  whicli 
once  for  all  arranged  the  organic  world  in  Types  that 
could  not  change,  wilt  ask  what  rational  interpretation 
can  he  given  to  the  succession  of  phases  each  embryo  is 
forced  to  pass  through,  it  may  help  to  give  him  pause. 
He  will  observe  that  none  of  these  phases  have  any  adap- 
tation to  the  future  state  of  the  animsd,  but  are  in  positive 
contradiction  to  it.  or  are  simply  purposeless ;  whereas 
all  show  stamped  on  them  the  unmistakable  characters 
of  aTicedral  adaptations  and  the  progressions  of  Organic 
Evolution.  What  does  the  fact  imply  ?  There  is  not  a 
single  known  example  of  a  complex  organism  wliich  is 
not  developed  out  of  simpler  forms.  Before  it  can  attain 
the  complex  structure  which  distinguishes  it,  there  must 
be  an  evolution  of  forms  similar  to  those  which  distin- 
guish the  structures  of  organisms  lower  in  the  series. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  a  Plan  which  prearranged  the  or- 
ganic world,  nothing  could  bo  more  unworthy  of  a  su- 
preme intelligence  than  this  inability  to  construct  an 
oi^nism   at   once,  without   previously   making   several 
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tentatiTe  efforts,  undoing  to-day  what  was  so  carefully 
done  yesterday,  and  repeating  for  cttUurks  ike  mme  ten' 
taiives,  and  t/it  same  corrections,  in  the  same  succeasion. 
Do  not  let  US  blink  this  consideration.  There  is  a  tra- 
ditional phrase  much  in  vogue  among  the  anthropomor- 
phiats,  which  arose  naturally  enough  from  the  tendency 
to  take  human  methods  ns  an  explanation  of  the  divine 
—  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  sort  of  argument  — _"  The 
Great  Architect"  But  if  we  are  to  admit  the  human 
point  of  view,  a  glance  at  the  facts  of  embryology  must 
produce  very  uncomfortable  reflections.  For  what  should 
we  say  to  an  architect  who  was  unable,  or  being  able  was 
obstinately  unwilling,  to  erect  a  palace  except  by  first 
using  his  materials  in  the  shape  of  a  hut,  then  pulling  it 
down  and  rebuilding  them  as  a  cottage,  then  adding  story 
to  atory  and  room  to  room,  7wt  with  any  reference  to  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  the  palace,  but  wholly  with  reference 
to  the  way  ia  which  liouses  were  constructed  in  ancient 
times  ?  What  should  we  say  to  the  architect  who  could 
not  form  a  museum  out  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  was 
forced  to  begin  as  if  going  to  build  a  mansion :  and  after 
proceeding  some  way  in  this  direction,  altered  his  plan 
into  a  palace,  and  that  again  into  a  museum  ?  Yet  this 
is  the  sort  of  succession  on  which  organisms  are  con- 
structed. The  fact  has  long  been  familiar;  how  has  it 
been  reconciled  with  Infinite  Wisdom?  Let  the  follow- 
ing passage  answer  for  a  thousand:  —  "The  embryo  ia 
notliing  like  the  miniature  of  the  adult.  For  a  long 
while  the  body  in  its  entirety  and  its  details  presents 
the  strangest  of  spectacles.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  the  aspect  of  the  scene  cbangea,  and  this  instability 
is  exhibited  by  the  most  essential  parts  no  less  than  by 
the  accessory  parts.  One  would  say  that  Nature  feels  her 
way,  and  only  reaches  tlie  goal  after  many  times  missing 
the  path,  —  on  dirait  que  la  nature  t&tonne  et  ne  conduit 
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son  ceuvre  h,  bon  fin  qu'aprta  a'^tre  aouveut  tromp^e."* 
Writers  have  no  compunction  in  speaking  of  Nature  feel- 
ing her  way  and  blundering ;  but  if  in  Ueu  of  Nature, 
which  may  mean  anything,  the  Great  Architect  be  aub- 
Htitnted,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  repugnance  to  using  such 
language  of  evasion  may  cause  men  to  revise  their  con- 
ceptions altogether ;  they  dare  not  attribute  ignorance 
and  incompetence  to  the  Creator. 

103.  Obviously  the  architectural  hypothesis  is  incom- 
petent to  explain  the  phenomena  of  organic  development 
Evolution  is  the  universal  process  ;  not  creation  of  a 
direct  kind.  Von  Baer,  who  very  properly  corrected  the 
exaggerations  which  had  been  put  forth  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  embrj-onic  forms  with  adult  forms  lower 
in  the  scale,  who  showed  that  the  mammalian  erabryo 
never  was  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  nevcrtlieless  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  mammalian  embryo  passes  through 
all  the  lower  typical  forms  ;  so  much  so  that,  except  by 
their  size,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  embryos  of 
mammal,  bird,  lizard,  or  snake.  "  In  my  collection,"  ho 
says,  "  there  are  two  little  embryos  wliich  I  have  omitted 
to  label,  so  that  I  am  now  quite  incompetent  to  say  to 
what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be  lizards,  they  may 
be  small  birds,  or  very  young  mammals ;  so  complete  is 
the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  fonnation  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  have  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance. Eut  even  if  they  existed  in  the  earliest  stage  we 
should  learn  nothing  from  them,  for  the  feet  of  lizards, 
mammals,  and  the  wings  of  birds,  all  arise  from  the  same 
common  form."  He  sums  up  with  his  formula:  "The 
special  type  is  always  evolved  from  a  more  general 
type,"t 

•  QpATnEFABES,  Mttamorphoia  de  rffnmme  et  dtt  jlnimnm,  \$6% 
p.  «. 
t  Von  Baeh,  Ccbtr  EaltcidclungsiicKkirhU,  1828,  I.  S21. 
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Such  reminiscences  of  earlier  forms  are  intelligible  on 
the  supposition  tJiat  originally  the  later  form  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  earlier  form,  anj  that  this  modification  is 
repeated ;  or  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  similar- 
ity in  the  organic  conditions,  wliich  similarity  ceased  at 
the  point  where  the  new  form  emerged.  But  on  no  hy- 
pothesis of  creative  Plan  are  they  intelligible.  They  are 
useless  structures,  failing  even  to  subserve  a  temporary 
purpose.  Sometimes,  as  Mr,  Darwin  remarks,  a  trace  of 
the  embryonic  resemblance  lasts  till  a  late  age :  "  Thus 
birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  of  closely  allied  genera, 
oft«n  resemble  each  other  in  their  first  and  second  plum- 
age :  as  we  see  in  the  .spotted  feathers  in  the  thrush 
group.  In  the  cat  tribe  most  of  the  species  are  striped 
and  spotted  in  lines;  and  stripes  or  spots  can  plainly  be 
distinguished  in  the  whelp  of  the  lion  and  the  purao. 
We  occasionally,  tliough  rarely,  see  something  of  this 

kind  in  plants The  points  of  structure  in  which 

the  embryos  of  widely  different  animals  of  the  same  class 
resemble  each  other  often  have  no  direct  relation  to  their 
conditions  of  existence.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  suppose 
that  in  the  embryos  of  the  vertebrata  the  peculiar  loop- 
like courses  of  the  arteries  near  the  bronchial  slits  are  re- 
lated to  similar  conditions  in  the  young  mammal  which 
ia  nourished  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  in  the  egg  of  a 
bird  which  is  hatched  in  a  nest,  and  in  the  spawn  of  a 
frog  under  water." 

104.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  three.  The  tadpole  of  the  Sala- 
mander has  gilla,  and  passes  his  existence  in  the  water; 
but  the  Salaviandra  atra,  which  lives  high  up  among  the 
mountains,  brings  forth  its  young  full-formed.  This  ani- 
mal never  lives  in  the  water.  Yet  if  we  open  a  gravid 
female,  we  find  tadjwles  inside  her  with  exquisitely  feath- 
ered gilla,  and  (as  I  have  witnessed)  these  tatlpolea  "  when 
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from  the  mother's  womb  untimely  ripped,"  if  placed  in 
water,  swim  about  like  the  tadpoles  of  water  newts.  Ob- 
viously this  aquatic  organization  has  no  reference  to  the 
future  life  of  the  animal,  nor  has  it  any  adaptation  to  its 
embryonic  condition ;  it  has  solely  reference  to  ancestral 
forms,  it  repeats  a  phase  in  the  development  of  its  pro- 
genitors. Again,  in  the  embryo  of  the  naked  Nudibranch, 
we  always  observe  a  shell,  although  the  animal  is  without 
a  shell,  and  there  can  be  no  purpose  served  by  the  shell 
in  embryonic  life.*  Finally,  the  human  embryo  has  a 
tail,  which  is  of  course  utterly  purposeless,  and  which, 
although  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  organic  laws,  is 
on  the  creative  hypothesis  only  explained  as  an  ad- 
herence to  the  general  plan  of  structure  —  a  specimen 
of  pedantic  trifling  "  worthy  of  no  intellect  above  the 
pongo's."  t 

105.  Humanly  appreciated,  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
justify  the  successive  stages  of  development,  the  inces- 
sant building  up  of  structures  immediately  to  be  taken, 
down,  but  also  to  explain  why  development  was  necessary 

*  Curiously  enough,  while  the  Nudibranch,  which  is  without  a  shelly 
possesses  one  during  its  embryonic  life,  there  is  another  mollusc,  NeriUntM- 
fluviaiilist  which  possessing  a  shell  in  its  subsequent  life  is  without  on^ 
during  the  early  periods,  and  according  to  CLAPARfeDE  begins  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  capable  of  feeding  itself  before  it  acquires  one.     Sec 
his  admirable  memoir  on  the  Keritinay  in  MvlJers  Archiv,  1867. 

t  Has  any  advocate  of  the  hypothesis  that  animals  were  created  as  we 
see  them  now,  fully  formed  and  wondrously  adapted  in  all  their  parts  to 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  ever  considered  the  hind  legs  of  the 
seal,  which  he  may  have  watched  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ?  Here  is  an 
animal  which  habitually  swims  like  a  fish,  and  cannot  use  his  hind  limbs 
except  as  a  rudder  to  propel  him  through  the  water  ;  but  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  fish-like  tail  he  has  two  le^  flattened  together,  and  nails  on  the 
toes  —  toes  and  nails  being  obvious  superfluities.  Now  which  is  the 
more  rational  interpretation,  that  these  limbs,  in  spite  of  their  non- 
adaptation,  were  retained  in  rigid  adherence  to  a  Plan,  or  that  the  limbs 
were  inherited  from  an  ancestor  who  used  them  as  legs,  and  that  theee 
legs  have  gradually  become  modified  by  the  fish-like  habits  of  the  seal  I 
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at  all  Why  are  not  plants  and  animals  formed  at  once^ 
as  Eve  was  mythically  affirmed  to  be  taken  from  Adam's 
rib,  and  Minerva  from  Jupiter's  head  ?  The  theory  of 
Evolution  answers  this  question  veiy  simply ;  the  theory 
of  Creation  can  only  answer  it  by  affirming  that  such  was 
the  ordained  plan.  But  the  theory  of  Evolution  not  only 
gives  the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  answer  to  this 
question,  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  further  question  which 
leaves  the  theory  of  Creation  no  loophole  except  a  soph- 
ism—namely, why  the  formation  of  organisms  is  con- 
stantly being  frustrated  or  perverted  ?  And,  further,  it 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  law  noticed  by  Milne  Ed- 
wards, that  Nature  is  as  economical  in  her  means  as  she 
is  prodigal  in  her  variation  of  them  :  "  On  dirait  qu'avant 
de  recourir  k  des  ressources  nouvelles  elle  a  voulu  epuiser, 
enquelque  sorte,  chacun  des  proc^dtJs  qu'elle  avait  mis 
en  jeu."  ♦  The  applause  bestowed  on  Nature  for  being 
economical  is  a  curious  transference  to  Nature  of  human 
necessities.  Why,  with  a  whole  universe  at  her  disposal, 
should  Nature  be  economical  ?  Why  must  she  always  be 
forking  in  the  same  groove,  and  using  but  a  few  out  of 
fte  many  substances  at  her  command  ?  Economy  is  a 
virtue  only  in  the  poor.  If  Nature,  in  organic  evolutions, 
^  restricted  to  a  very  few  substances,  and  a  very  few 
Jfiodes  of  combination,  always  creating  new  forms  by 
Modification  of  the  old,  and  apparently  incapable  of  creat- 
wig  an  organism,  at  once,  this  must  imply  an  inherent 
necessity  which  is  very  unlike  the  free  choice  that  can 
render  economy  a  merit. 

106.  There  may  indeed  be  raised  an  objection  to  the 
Development  Hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  if  the  com- 
plex forms  were  all  developed  from  the  simpler  forms,  we 
ought  to  trace  the  identities  through  all  their  stages.     If 
the  fish  developed  into  the  reptile,  the  reptile  into  the 

*  MiLNK  Edwakds,  Intro,  d  la  Zoologie  GirUrale,  1851,  p.  9. 
VOL.  III.  6  o 
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bird,  and  the  bird  into  the  mammal  (which  I,  for  one, 
think  questionable),  we  ought  to  find,  it  is  urged,  evidence 
of  this  passage.    And  at  one  time  it  was  asserted  that  the 
evidence  existed ;  but  this  has  been  disproved,  and  on 
the  disproof  the  opponents  of  Evolution  take  their  stand. 
Although  I  cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the  idea  of 
such  a  passage  from  Type  to  T)rpe,  and  although  the  pas- 
sage, if  ever  it  occurred,  must  have  occurred  at  so  I'emote 
a  period  as  to  leave  no  evidence  more  positive  than  infer- 
ence, I  cannot  but  think  the  teaching  of  Embryology  far 
more  favorable  to  it  than  to  our  opponents.    Supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  passage  did  take  place, 
ought  we  to  find  the  embryonic  stages  accurately  repro- 
ducing the  permanent  forms  of  lower  types  ?    Von  Baer 
thinks  we  ought ;  and  lesser  men  may  follow  him  without 
reproach.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  starts  from  an 
inadmissible  assumption,  namely,  that  the  development 
must  necessarily  be  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a- 
multiplicity  of  divergent  lines.    "  Wlien  we  find  the  em — 
bryonic  condition,"  he  says,  "  differing  from  the  adult,  w^* 
ought  to  find  a  corresponding  condition  somewhere  in  th^ 
lower  animals."  *    Not  necessarily.    We  know  that  thes 
mental  development  of  a  civilized  man  passes  througlm- 
the  stages  which  the  race  passed  through  in  the  course  oT 
its  long  history,  and  the  psychology  of  the  child  repro- 
duces the  psychology  of  the  savage.     But  as  this  develop- 
ment takes  place  under  conditions  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent, and  as  certain  phases  are  hurried  over,  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  a  complete  parallel     It  is  enough  if  we 
can  trace  general  resemblances.    Von  Baer  adds,  *'  That 
certain  correspondences  should  occur  between  the  embry- 
onic  states  of  some  animals  and  the  adult  states  of  others 
seems  inevitable  and  of  no  significance  (?).    They  could 
not  fail,  since  the  embryos  lie  within  the  animal  sphere, 

♦  Von  Baer,  op,  cU.,  L  203. 
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and  the  variations  of  which  the  animal  body  is  capable 
are  determined  for  each  type  by  the  internal  connection 
and  mutual  reaction  of  its  organs,  so  that  particular  repe- 
Utions  are  inevitable/*    A  profound  remark,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return,  but  its  bearin^r  on 
the  present  question  is  inconclusive.     The  fact  tliat  the 
•  embryonic  stages  of  the  higher  animals  resemble  in  gen- 
eral characters  the  permanent  stages  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  very  closely  resemble  the  embryonic  stages  of  those 
animals,  is  all  that  the  Development  Hypothesis  requires. 
Xor  is  its  value  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
details  and  intermediate  stages  seem  passed  over  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  forms,  for  the  recapitulation 
can  only  be  of  outlines,  not  of  details ;  since  there  are 
differences  in  the  forms,  there  must  be  differences  in 
their  histories. 

107.  In  the  preceding  observations  the  object  has  sim- 
ply been  to  show  that  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  can 
1>©  rationally  conceived  as  resulting  from  gradual  Evolu- 
tion, whereas  they  cannot  be  so  rationally  interpreted  on 
^uy  other  hypothesis.     And  here  it  may  be  needful  to  say 
^  word  respecting  Epigenesis. 

The  Preformation  hjrpothesis,  which  regarded  every 

^^iganism  as  a  simple  educt  and  not  the  product  of  a  germ, 

^as  called  by  its  advocates  an  evolution  hypothesis  — 

Cleaning  that  the  adult  form  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 

germ,  the  miniature  magnified.    Wolff,  who  replaced  that 

conception  by  a  truer  one,  called  his,  by  contrast,  Epige- 

iiesis,  meaning  that  there  was  not  simply  out-groyrth  but 

fieto  growth.    "  The  various  parts,"  he  says,  "  arise  one 

after  the  other,  so  that  always  one  is  secreted  from  (exccr- 

nirt),  or  deposited  (deponirt)  on  the  other ;  and  then  it  is 

either  a  free  and  independent  part,  or  is  only  fixed  to  that 

which  gave  it  existence,  or  else  is  contained  within  it 

So  that  evert/  part  is  the  effect  of  a  pre-existing  part,  and  in 
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turn  tlie  cause  of  a  smxeeding  part."  *  The  last  sentence 
expresses  the  conception  of  Epigenesis  which  erabryolo- 
gists  now  adopt ;  and  having  said  this,  we  may  admit  that 
"Wolff,  in  combating  the  error  of  preformation,  repkcing 
it  with  the  truer  notion  of  gradual  and  succgaaive  forma- 
tion, was  occasionally  open  to  the  criticism  made  by  Von 
Baer,  that  he  niissed  the  true  sense  of  Evolution,  since 
tlie  new  parta  are  not  added  on  to  the  old  parts  as  new 
formations,  but  evolved  from  them  as  transformations. 
"  The  word  Evolution,  therefore,  seems  to  me  more  de- 
scriptive of  the  process  than  Epigenesis.  It  is  true  that 
the  organism  is  not  preformed,  but  the  course  of  its  devel- 
opment is  precisely  the  course  which  its  parents  formerly 
passed  tlirough.  Thus  it  is  the  Invisible  —  the  com-se  of 
development  —  which  is  predetermined."  "f  "When  the 
word  Epigenesis  is  used,  therefore,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand it  to  signify  that  necessary  succession  which  deter- 
mines the  existence  of  new  forms.  Just  as  the  formation  of 
chalk  is  not  the  indifferent  product  of  any  combination  of 
ils  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium,  but  is  the  product 
of  only  one  series  of  combinations,  an  evolution  through 
necessary  successions,  the  carbon  uniting  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  this  combining  with  the  oxide  of 
calcium  to  form  chalk,  so  likewise  the  formation  of  a 
muscle,  a  bone,  a  limb,  or  a  joint  has  ita  successive  stages, 
each  of  which  is  necessary,  none  of  which  can  be  trans- 
posed. Tlie  formation  of  bone  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
because  the  large  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  in  its 
substance,  and  seemingly  deposited  in  the  organic  tissue, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  almost  an  acci- 
dental formation,  which  might  take  place  anywhere ;  yet 

•  WoLFT,  Thenrie  der  Omeraiion,  1704,  S  67.  The  render  mil  find 
kUiiKlunt  anil  valuable  rorrobnration  of  this  bjolngical  jiriticipln  in  SiB 
James  Facet's  Lftvm  im  Sirifical  PaiKnlo^i. 

+  Vos  Baer,  SilbXbutgraphit,  1888,  p.  319. 
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although  what  is  called  connective  tissue  will  ossify  under 
certain  conditions,  true  bone  is  the  product  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar modification,  which  almost  always  needs  to  be  pre- 
Kided  by  cartilage.  That  the  formation  of  bone  lias  its 
special  history  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last 
to  appear  in  the  animal  series,  many  highly  organized 
fishes  being  without  it,  and  all  the  other  systems  appear- 
ing before  it  in  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Thus 
although  the  mother's  blood  furnishes  all  the  requisite 
material,  the  foetus  is  incapable  of  assimilating  this  ma- 
terial and  of  forming  bone,  until  its  own  development  has 
reached  a  certain  stage.  Moreover,  when  ossification  does 
begin,  it  generally  begins  in  the  skull  (in  man  in  the  clav- 
icle) ;  and  the  only  approach  to  an  internal  skeleton  in 
the  Invertebrates  is  the  so-called  skull  of  the  Cephalo- 
poda. Not  only  is  bone  a  late  development,  but  cartilage 
is  also  ;  and  although  it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  the 
Invertebrates  are  wholly  destitute  of  cartihige.  its  occa- 
sional presence  having  been  fully  proved  by  Clajwrfede 
and  Gegenbaur,  the  rarity  of  its  presence  is  very  signifi- 
cant. The  animals  which  can  form  shells  of  clialk  and 
cbitine  are  yet  incapable  of  forming  even  an  approach 
to  bone. 

108.  Epigenesis  depends  on  the  laws  of  succession, 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  laws  of  crystallization,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  essential  differences  between  a  crystal 
and  an  organism,  the  latter  retaining  its  individuality 
through  an  incessant  molecular  change,  the  former  only 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  change.  When  a  crj'Stalline  solu- 
tion takes  shape,  it  will  always  take  a  definite  shape, 
which  represents  what  may  be  called  the  direction  of  its 
forces,  the  polarity  of  its  constituent  molecules.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  organic  plasmode  takes  shape  — 
crystallizes,  so  to  speak  —  it  always  assumes  a  specific 
shape  dependent  on  the  polarity  of  its  molecules.    Crys- 
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taUographera  have  determined  the  several  forms  possible 
to  crystals;  histologiats  have  recorded  the  several  forms 
of  Orgaiiites,  Tissues,  and  Orgaus.  Owing  to  the  greater 
variety  in  elementary  composition,  there  is  in  oi^anic 
substance  a  more  various  polar  distribution  than  in  crys- 
tals ;  nevertheless,  there  are  sharply  defined  limits  never 
overstepped,  and  these  coiislitute  what  may  be  called  the 
specific  forma  of  Organites,  Tissues,  Oi^ans,  Organisms. 
An  epithelial  cell,  for  example,  may  be  ciliated  or  colum- 
nar, a  muscle-fibre  striated  or  non-atriated,  a  nerve-fibre 
naked  or  enveloiwd  iu  a  sheath,  but  the  kind  is  always 
sharply  defined.  An  intestinal  tube  may  be  a  uniform 
canal,  or  a  canal  differentiated  into  several  unlike  com- 
partments, with  several  unlike  glandular  appendices.  A 
spinal  column  may  be  a  uniform  solid  axis,  or  a  highly 
diversified  segmented  axis.  A  limb  may  be  an  arm,  or 
a  leg,  a  wing,  or  a  paddle.  In  every  case  the  anatomist 
recognizes  a  specific  type.  He  assigns  tlie  uniformities  to 
the  uniformity  of  the  substance  thus  variously  shaped, 
under  a  history  which  has  been  similar ;  the  diversities 
he  assigns  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth  have  been  detennined.  He  never 
expects  a  muscular  tissue  to  develop  into  a  skeleton,  a 
nervous  tissue  into  a  gland,  an  osseous  tissue  into  a  sen- 
sory organ.  He  never  expects  a  tail  to  tecome  a  hand  or 
a  foot,  though  he  sees  it  in  monkeys  and  marsupials  serv- 
ing the  offices  of  prehension  and  locomotion.  He  never 
expects  to  find  fingers  growing  anywhere  except  from 
metacarpal  bones,  or  an  arm  developed  from  a  skull.  The 
well-known  generalization  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  that  an 
organ  is  more  easily  annihilated  than  transposed,  points 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  Epigenesis.  In  the  same 
direction  point  all  the  facts  of  growth.  Out  of  a  formless 
germinal  membrane  we  see  an  immense  variety  of  forms 
evolved ;  and  out  of  a  common  nutritive  fluid  this  variety 
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roTgana  is  sustained,  repaired,  replaced ;  and  this  not 
indifferently,  not  casually,  but  according  to  rigorous  laws 
of  succession ;  that  which  precedes  deter aiining  that 
which  succeeds  as  inevitably  as  youth  precedes  maturity, 
and  maturity  decay.  The  nourishment  of  various  organs 
from  plasmodes  derived  from  a  common  tluid,  each  select- 
ing from  that  fluid  only  those  molecules  that  arc  like  ita 
own,  rejecting  aD  the  rest,  is  very  similar  to  the  formation 
of  various  crystals  iu  a  solution  of  different  salts,  each 
salt  separating  from  the  solution  only  those  molecules 
that  are  like  itself  Eeil  long  ago  called  attention  to  tliis 
analogy.  He  obser\'ed  that  if  in  a  solutiou  of  nitre  and 
sulphate  of  soda  a  crystal  of  nitre  be  dropped,  all  the  dis- 
solved nitre  crystallizes,  the  sulphate  remaining  in  solu- 
tion ;  whereas  on  reversing  tlie  experiment,  a  crystal  of 
Bulphate  of  soda  is  found  to  crystallize  all  tlie  dissolved 
sulphate,  leaving  the  nitre  undisturbed.  In  like  manner 
muscle  selects  from  tlie  blood  ita  own  materials  which  are 
there  in  solution,  rejecting  those  which  the  nerve  will 
select. 

109.  Nay,  so  definite  is  the  course  of  growth,  that  when 
a  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  is  cut  off  from  a  crab  or  salaman- 
der, ft  new  limb  or  new  part  is  reproduced  in  the  old  spot, 
exactly  like  the  one  removed.  Bonnet  startled  the  world 
by  the  announcement  that  the  A'ais,  a  worm  common  in 
ponds,  spontaneoufily  divided  itself  into  two  worms  ;  and 
that  when  he  cut  it  into  several  pieces,  each  piece  repro- 
duced head  and  toil,  and  grew  into  a  perfect  worm.  This 
had  been  accepted  by  all  naturalists  without  demur,  until 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  "  Report  on  British  Annelida,  1851," 
declared  it  to  be  a  fable.  In  1858,  under  the  impulse  of 
Dr,  Williams's  very  emphatic  denial,  I  repeated  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  of  Bonnet,  with  similar  results.  I 
cut  two  worms  in  half,  and  threw  away  the  head-bearing 
s^ments,  placing  the  others  in  two  separate  vessels,  with 
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nothing  but  water  and  a  little  mud,  which  was  first  care- 
fully inspected  to  see  that  no  worm  lay  concealed  therein. 
In  a  few  days  the  heads  were  completely  reformed,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  during  their  recon- 
struction. When  the  worms  were  quite  perfect,  I  again 
cut  away  thoir  heads,  and  again  saw  these  reformed.  This 
was  repeated,  till  I  had  seen  four  heads  reproduced ;  after 
wliieh  the  worms  succumheS^      ~~ 

110.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Wliy  does  the  nu- 
tritive fluid  furnish  only  material  which  is  formed  into  a 
part  like  the  old  one,  instead  of  reproducing  another  part, 
or  one  having  a  somewhat  different  structure  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  the  key  t«  the  chief  problem  of 
oi^anic  life.  Tliat  a  limb  t«  situ  should  replace  its  mo- 
lecular waste  by  molecules  derived  from  the  blood,  seems 
intelligible  enough  (because  we  are  familiar  with  it),  and 
may  he  likened  to  the  fonnation  of  crystals  in  a  solution ; 
but  how  is  it  that  the  limb  which  is  not  in,  crintence  can 
assimilate  materials  from  the  blood  !  How  is  it  that  the 
blooti,  which  elsewhere  in  the  organism  will  form  other 
parts,  here  will  only  form  this  particular  part  ?  There  is, 
probably,  no  one  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  these 
subjects  who  has  not  paused  to  consider  this  mystery. 
The  most  accredited  answer  at  present  before  the  world  is 
one  ao  metaphysiological  that  I  should  pass  it  by,  were 
it  not  intimately  allied  with  that  conception  of  Species, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  root  out  It 
is  this : 

111.  Tlie  oi^nisra  is  determined  by  ita  Type,  or,  as 
the  Germans  sny.  its  Idea.  All  its  parts  take  shape 
according  to  this  ruling  jilan ;  consequently,  when  any 
part  is  removed,  it  is  reproiluced  according  to  the  Idea  of 
the  whole  of  which  it  fonns  a  part  Milne  Etiwards,  in 
a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  work,  concludes  his  sur- 
vey of  oi^nic  phenomena  in  these  words :  "  Dans  I'or- 
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gKmsme  tout  semble  calculd  en  vue  d'un  nisultat  d<5ter- 
miiie.  et  rbarmonie  des  parties  ne  r^sulte  pas  de  I'mflueiice 
qu'elles  peuvent  exercer  les  unea  suT  les  autrea,  mais  de 
leur  co-ordination  sous  I'empire  d'une  puissance  comniuiie, 
d'un  plan  pn^conqu,  d'liue  force  pnj-existante."  •  This  is 
eminently  metaphysiological.  It  refuses  to  acknowleilge 
the  operation  of  immanent  properties,  refuses  to  admit 
that  the  harmony  of  a  complex  structure  results  from  the 
mutual  relations  of  ita  parts,  and  seeks  mitside  the  organ- 
iam  for  some  mysterious  force,  some  plan,  not  otherwise 
specified,  which  regulhtea  and  shapes  the  parts.  Von 
Baer,  in  his  great  work,  has  a  section  entitled,  "  The  na- 
ture of  the  animal  determines  its  development";  and  he 
thua  explains  himself:  "Although  every  stage  in  devel- 
opment is  only  made  possible  by  the  pre-exiating  condi- 
tion [wliicli  is  another  mode  of  expressing  Epigeueeis], 
nevertheless  the  entire  development  is  ruled  and  guided 
by  the  Nature  of  the  animal  which  is  about  to  be  (von 
der  gesammtcn  Wesenheit  de3  Thieres  welches  werden 
soil),  and  it  is  not  the  momentary  condition  which  alone 
and  absolutely  determines  the  future,  but  more  general 
and  higher  relations."  ■}■  One  must  always  be  slow  in 
rejecting  the  thoughts  of  a  master,  and  feel  sure  that  one 
sees  the  source  of  the  error  before  regarding  it  as  an  error ; 
but  in  the  present  case  I  think  the  positive  biologist  will 
he  at  no  loss  to  assign  Von  Baer's  error  to  its  metaphys- 
ical origin.  Without  pausing  here  to  accumulate  exam- 
ples both  of  anomalies  and  slighter  deviations  which  are 
demonstrably  due  to  the  "  momentary  conditions "  that 
preceded  them,  let  us  simply  note  the  logical  inconsist- 
ency of  a  position  which,  while  assuming  that  every  sepa- 
rate statfc  in  development  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  its 
predecessor,  declares  the  whole  of  the  stages  Independent 

•  UlLKE  EnWARIiB,  Mto.  a  In  Zocloipe  Qmimle,  178. 
t  Vos  Baer,  Utbrr  Enliaicktlungtgadtiehtt,  1.  Ii7. 
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of  such  relations !  Such  a  position  is  indeed  reconcilablfl 
on  the  assumption  tlmt  animal  forms  are  moulded  "  like 
clay  iu  the  bauds  of  the  potter."  But  this  is  a  theologi- 
cal dogma,  which  leads  to  very  preposterous  and  impious 
conclusions ;  and  whether  it  leads  to  these  conclusions  or 
to  others,  positive  Biology  declines  theological  explana- 
tions altogether.  Von  Baer,  although  he  held  the  doctrine 
of  Epigenesia,  coupled  it,  as  many  others  have  done,  with 
metaphysical  doctrines  to  which  it  is  radically  opposed. 
He  believed  in  Types  as  realities ;  he  was  therefore  con- 
sistent in  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  Matter  and  its  arrange- 
ments which  determine  the  product,  but  the  nature  of  the 
parent  form  —  the  Idea,  according  to  the  new  school." 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  Idea  ?  If  it  mean  an 
independent  Entity,  an  agency  external  to  the  organism, 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  If  it  mean  only 
an  a  posteriori  abstraction  expressing  the  totality  of  the 
conditions,  then,  indeed,  we  acknowledge  that  it  deter- 
mines the  animal  form ;  but  this  is  only  an  abbreviated 
way  of  expressing  the  law  of  Evolution,  by  which  each 
stage  determines  its  successor.  The  T>-pe  does  not  dom- 
iTUite  the  conditions,  it  tvieryes  from  them  ;  the  animal 
organism  is  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  the  imaginary  mould 
is  the  form  which  the  polarities  of  the  oi^nic  substance 
assume.  It  would  seem  very  absurd  to  suppose  tliat  crj's- 
tals  assumed  their  definite  shapes  (when  the  liquid  which 
held  their  molecules  iu  solution  is  evaporated)  under  the 
determining  impulse  of  phantom- crystals,  or  Ideas;  yet 
it  has  not  been  thought  absurd  to  assume  phantom  forma 
of  organisms. 

112.  The  conception  of  Tj-pe  as  a  determining  influ- 
ence arises  from  tliat  fallacy  of  taking  a  resultant  for  a 
principle,  which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Like  many  others  of  its  class  it 
exhibits  an  interesting  evolution  from  tlie  crude  meta- 
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jAysicftl  to  the  subtle  metaphysical  point  of  view,  wliich 
at  last  iBseDsibly  blends  into  the  positive  point  of  view. 
At  first  the  Type  op  Idea  was  regarded  as  an  objective 
reality,  external  to  the  oi^Ruism  it  was  supposed  to  rule. 
Then  this  notion  was  replaced  by  an  approach  to  the 
more  rational  interpretation,  the  idea  was  made  an  inter- 
nal not  an  external  force,  and  was  incorjMrated  with  the 
material  elements  of  the  organism,  which  were  said  to 
"endeavor"  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  Type, 
Tims  Treviranus  declares  that  the  seed  "dreams  of  the 
future  flower";  and  "Henle,  when  he  affirms  that  hair 
and  nails  grow  in  virtue  of  the  Idea,  is  forced  to  add  that 
the  parts  endeavor  to  arrange  themselves  according  to 
this  Idea."  •  Even  Ixitze,  who  has  argued  so  victoriously 
agunst  the  vitalists,  and  has  made  it  clear  tJiat  an  oi^n- 
ism  is  a  vital  mechanism,  cannot  relinquish  this  con- 
ception of  legislative  Ideas,  though  he  significantly  adds, 
•'  these  have  no  power  in  themselves,  but  only  in  as  far 
as  they  are  grounded  in  mechanical  conditions."  Why 
then  superfiuously  add  them  to  the  conditions  ?  If  every 
part  of  a  watch,  in  virtue  of  the  properties  inherent  in 
its  substance,  and  of  the  mutual  reactions  of  these  and 
other  parts,  has  a  mechanical  value,  and  if  the  sum  of 
all  these  parts  is  the  time-indicating  mechanism,  do  we 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  watch,  and  our  means  of 
repairing  or  improving  it,  by  assuming  that  the  parts 
have  over  and  abo\"e  their  physical  proiierties  the  meta- 
physical "  tendency  "  or  "  desire  "  to  arrange  themselves 
into  tliia  specific  form  ?  When  we  see  that  an  organism 
ia  constructed  of  various  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
properties  inalienable  from  its  structure,  and  its  uses 
dependent  on  its  relation  to  other  parts,  do  we  gain  any 
larger  insight  by  crediting  these  parts  with  desires  or 


•  LoTIE,  art.  Lebensknifi,  i 
Jfc,  p.  XXVI. 
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"  dreams "  of  a  future  result  which  their  union  will 
effect?  That  which  is  true  in  thia  conception  of  legis- 
lative Ideas  ia  that  wlien  the  parts  come  together  there 
ia  mutual  reaction,  and  the  resultant  of  the  whole  ia 
something  very  unlike  the  mere  addition  of  the  items, 
just  as  water  is  very  unlike  oxygen  or  hydrogen;  fur- 
ther, the  conne^us  of  the  whole  impresses  a  peculiar 
direction  on  the  development  of  the  parts,  and  the  law 
of  Epigenesis  necessitates  a  aerial  development,  which 
may  easily  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a  preordained 
plan. 

113.  In  a  word,  this  conception  of  Type  only  adds  a 
new  name  to  the  old  difficulty,  abiding  mist  to  darkness. 
The  law  of  Epigenesis,  whicli  is  simply  the  expression  of 
the  material  process  determined  by  the  polarity  of  mole- 
cules, explains  as  much  of  the  phenomena  as  is  explica- 
ble. A  lost  limb  is  replaced  by  the  very  processes,  and 
through  the  same  progressive  stages  aa  those  which  origi- 
nally produced  it.  We  have  a  demonstration  of  its  not 
being  reformed  according  to  any  Idea  or  Type  which 
exists  apart  from  the  immanent  properties  of  the  organic 
molecules,  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  not  reformed  at  once,  but 
by  gradual  evolution ;  the  mass  of  cells  at  the  stump  are 
cells  of  embrj-onic  character,  cells  such  as  those  which 
originally  "crystallized"  into  muscles,  nerves,  vessels, 
and  integument,  and  each  cell  passes  through  all  its  or- 
dinary stages  of  development  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  so  intimately  dependent  is  the  result  on  the  deter- 
mining conditions,  that  any  external  influence  which 
distiirba  the  normal  course  of  development  will  either 
proiluce  an  anomaly,  or  frustrate  the  formation  of  a  new 
limb  altogether.  One  of  my  tritons  bit  off  the  leg  of  his 
female ; "  the  leg  which  replaced  it  was  much  malformed, 

•  I  h»d  kepi  theio  trifona  fonr  ypnra  in  the  hope  llmt.  tlify  woulil 
Imei ;  but  in  >pft«  of  their  being  nit^eeted  to  gnat  viriotiei  of  tmt- 
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and  curled  over  the  back  so  as  to  be  useless ;  waa  thia 
accorJiug  to  tlie  Idea?  I  cut  it  off,  and  examined  it; 
all  the  bones  were  preseut,  but  ihe  humerus  was  twisted, 
and  of  small  size.  lu  a  few  weeks  a  new  leg  was  de- 
Teloi>ed,  and  this  leg  was  normal.  If  the  Idea,  as  a  rul- 
ing power,  determined  the  growth  of  this  third  leg,  what 
determined  the  second,  which  was  malformed  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  in  normal  growth  the  Idea  prevails,  in 
abnormal  the  conditions?  That  it  is  the  polarity  of  the 
molecules  which  at  each  moment  determines  the  group 
those  molecules  will  assume,  is  well  seen  in  the  experi- 
ment of  Lavalle  mentioned  by  Eronn.*  He  showed  that 
if  when  an  octobedral  crystal  is  forming,  an  angle  be  cut 
away,  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  surface,  a  similar 
surface  is  produced  spontaneously  oo  the  corresponding 
angle,  whereas  all  the  other  angles  are  sharply  defined. 
"  Valentin,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  injured  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity of  an  embryo,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  pro- 
duced rudiments  of  a  double  pelvis,  and  of  double  hind 
limbs.  Hunter  and  others  have  obsened  lizards  with 
their  tails  reproduced  and  doubled.  When  Bonnet  di- 
vided longitudinally  the  foot  of  the  salamander,  several 
additional  digits  were  occasionally  formed."  -f-  Where  ia 
the  evidence  of  the  Idea  in  these  cases  ? 

mml  —  for  monlliH  well  an]>plied  with  food,  and  for  months  reduced 
klmost  to  Blnn-ntion  — they  never  showed  the  sliglitest  tendency  to 
braed  ;  another  amoDg  the  many  illastntions  of  Ihc  readinesa  nith  nhich 
the  generaliva  lyatfm  U  affected  even  in  very  hardy  and  not  very  im- 
preainnnblB  nnimalfl.  CLiPAnfeoR  observed  Ihe  still  more  surprising 
fact  thai  tlie  Nerilinn  fvcinliliii  (a  rivir  snail)  not  only  will  not  lay 
CRP,  bat  will  nnt  even  fee^l  in  cspti'ity.  He  attributes  it  to  the  stitl- 
Has  or  the  vster  in  the  aquariam,  so  unlike  that  of  the  running  itreama 
in  which  the  mollusc  lives.     Sea  MiiUcr'a  ArcAiv,  1857- 

•  Broitn,  MorpholofjvKlu  Studim  Uber  die  Qcslallung-Oadzt,   1858. 
Comjwre  the  note  on  {  11. 
t  Dmwis,  On  Domfi/ieaJioa,    11.  8*0.     In  the  Ansiaia  da  Scitnra, 
1BI,  ^  SCS,  11  Ualu  deacribea  a  Eah  in  hia  collection,  tbe  Uil  ol  wbicb 
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1 14.  I  repent,  the  reproduction  of  lost  limbs  is  due  to 
a  process  wliich  is  in  ail  essential  respects  the  same  as 
that  which  originally  produced  tliem  ;  the  genesis  of  one 
group  of  cells  ia  the  necessarj'  condition  for  the  genesis 
of  its  successor,  nor  can  thia  order  he  transposed.  But  — 
and  the  point  is  very  important  —  it  is  not  every  part 
that  can  be  reproduced,  nor  is  it  every  animal  that  has 
reproductive  powers.  The  worm,  or  the  mollusc,  seems 
capable  of  reproducing  every  part ;  the  crab  will  repro- 
duce its  claws,  but  not  its  head  or  tail ;  the  perfect  insect 
of  the  higher  orders  will  reproduce  no  part  (indeed  the 
amputation  of  its  antennae  only  is  fatal),  the  salamander 
will  reproduce  its  leg,  the  frog  not.  In  human  beings  a 
muscle  is  said  never  to  be  reproduced ;  but  thia  ia  not  the 
caaeintherare  examples  of  supplementary  fingers  and  toes, 
which  have  been  known  to  grow  again  after  amputation. 
The  explanation  of  tliis  diH'erence  in  the  reproductive 
powers  of  different  animals  ia  usually  assigned  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  their  organisms  retain  the  embrj'onic  con- 
dition ;  and  this  explanation  is  made  plausible  by  the  fact 
that  the  animals  which  when  adult  have  no  power  of 
replacing  lost  limbs  have  the  power  when  in  the  larval 
state.  But  although  this  may  in  some  cases  be  the  true 
explanation,  tliere  are  many  in  which  it  fails,  as  will  be 
acknowledged  after  a  survey  of  the  extremely  various 
organisms  at  widely  different  parta  of  the  animal  series 
which  possess  the  reproductive  power.  Even  animals  in 
the  same  class,  and  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  dif- 
fer in  this  res]iect.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  fact  that  all  my  experiments  on  marine  annelids 
foiled  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  power  of  reproducing 
lost  segments  ;  because  it  is  diSicuU  to  keep  them  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  wliich  they  live.     But  it  is 

it  the  injured  spot  hid 
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BignificaTit  that,  among  the  hundreds  which  have  passed 
under  my  observation,  not  one  should  have  been  found 
with  a  head-segment  in  the  process  of  development,  re- 
placing one  that  had  been  destroyed ;  and  this  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  great  tenacity  of  life  which  the 
mutilated  segments  manifest  Quatrefi^;es  bad  observed 
portions  of  a  worm,  after  gangrene  had  destroyed  its  liead 
and  several  segments,  move  about  in  tlie  water  and  avoid 
the  light !  • 

115.  A  final  argument  to  show  that  the  reproduction 
is  not  determined  by  any  ruling  Idea,  but  by  the  organic 
conditions  and  the  necessary  stages  of  evolution,  is  seen 
in  the  reappearance  of  a  tumor  or  cancer  after  it  has  been 
removed.  We  find  the  new  tissue  appear  with  all  the 
characters  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  gland,  then  rapidly 
assume  one  by  one  the  characters  of  the  diseased  tissue 
which  had  been  removed ;  and  there  as  on  is,  that  the  regen- 
eration of  the  tissue  is  accompanied  by  the  same  abnormal 
conditions  wliich  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  tnmor :  the 
directions  of  "  crystallization  "  are  similar  because  the  con- 
ditions are  similar.  In  every  case  of  groivth  or  regrowth 
the  conditions  being  the  same,  the  result  must  be  the  same. 

•  In  the  memoir  on  the.  Anatomy  and  Phi/riofogy  pfOie  Xemaloidt,  by 
Dr.  Cbaelton  Bastian,  wliich  appomwl  in  the  Philas^ihicnl  TranMn- 
tiont  for  1866,  we  read  that  even  llieae  lowly  organizpii  iraroia  hoTe  littlB 
power  of  repair.  Speaking  of  the  "  paste  eeU  "  (AnirKiluliilic),  he  raya, 
"  I  may  state  aa  the  reault  of  many  experimeDla  with  theae  that  the 
power  they  posseaa  ot  rppairing  injiiriea  tseema  vpry  Inw.  I  have  cut  off 
portions  or  the  posterior  extremity,  and  though  I  watched  the  inimal 
lor  dajB  after,  could  never  recognize  any  attempt  at  repair."  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Kawn  may  have  lome  influence  ;  and  Dr.  Willtahh'h 
denial  irtpeclinj;  the  Naia  may  bo  thila  explained.  [What  is  aaid  alwva 
WM  written  in  1868,  and  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  ForUiigMly 
Kiviete.  In  the  Augnst  of  that  year  the  rjaestion  of  reproduction  of  lost 
limbs  w»s  treated  by  Prof.  Bollestos  in  his  Addra$  Co  the  Briiidi  Medi- 
cal Aaodalion,  in  wtiich  ho  showed  cogent  evidence  for  the  conclosion 
that  Ihe  reproduction  of  limba  only  exists  in  animala  that  have  feeble 
THpiration,  and  consequently  slow  vital  proceueB.] 
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116.  It  seema  a  truism  to  insist  that  similarity  in  the 
results  must  be  due  to  similarity  in  the  conditions ;  yet 
it  is  one  wliich  many  theorists  disregard ;  and  especially 
do  we  need  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  arguing  about  Spe- 
cies. I  will  here  only  touch  on  the  suggestive  topic  of 
the  analogies  observed  not  simply  among  animals  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  but  also  between  animals  and 
plants  where  t)ie  idea  of  a  direct  kinship  is  out  of  tlie 
question. 

My  very  imperfect  zoological  knowledge  will  not  allow 
me  to  adduce  a  Jong  array  of  instances,  but  such  an  array 
will  assuredly  occur  to  every  well-stored  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  many  analogies  of  Function,  more 
especially  in  the  reproductive  processes  —  to  the  exist- 
ence of  burrowera,  waders,  flyers,  swimmers  in  various 
classes  —  to  the  existence  of  predatory  mammals,  preda- 
tory birds,  predatory  reptiles,  predatory  insects  liy  the  side 
of  herbivorous  congeners,  —  to  the  neat-buQding  and 
incubating  fishes  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  Structure  the 
analogies  are  even  more  illustrative  when  we  consider 
the  widely  diffused  spicula,  setw,  spiues,  hooks,  tentacles, 
beaks,  feathery  forms,  nettUng-organs,  poison-sacs,  lumi- 
nous organs,  etc. ;  because  these  have  the  obvious  impress 
of  being  due  to  a  community  of  substance  under  similar 
conditions  rather  than  to  a  community  of  kinship.  The 
beak  of  the  tadpole,  the  cephalopod,  the  male  salmon,  and 
the  bird,  are  no  doubt  in  many  respects  unlike ;  but  there 
v  a  significant  likeness  among  them,  which  constitutes  a 
111  MUiIlhui  1  think  there  is  such  an  analog}-  between 
l^til  Mnililrv  of  fishes  and  the  tracheal  rudiment  which 
^%mmJ  in  the  gnat-larva  (Cordkra  plumirornis)*    Very 

•  n»  Wwitinil  Mid  tranapnrent  larm  remiDdi  one  in  inaD}r  napnti 
A'tePUl*  •■  it  pniws  itsrir  in  the  wnUr  BKBitiiig  it«  prey.  It  U  to- 
^lhkt«>to  M  vttbout  tli«  tliglitvst  exertion  bj  the  •ir.blidden  which 
^f^^MMiB  th*  two  kidnej-ihsped  radinkeata  of  tnchea,  and  which 
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remarkable  also  is  the  reaemlilance  of  the  avicvlarium, 
or  "  bird'a-head  proceas,"  on  the  polyzoon  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Corkscrew  Coralline  (Buguta  avicularia), 
which  presenta  us  in  miniature  with  a  vulture's  head  — 
two  mandibles,  one  fixed,  tlie  other  moved  by  muscles 
visible  witliin  the  head.  No  one  can  watch  this  oi^n 
snapping  incessantly,  without  being  reminded  of  a  vul- 
ture, yet  no  one  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
resemblance  baa  anything  to  do  with  kinship. 

117.  Such  cases  are  commonly  robbed  of  their  due 
significance  by  being  dismissed  as  coincidences.  Bnt 
what  determines  the  coincidence  ?  If  we  assume,  as  we 
are  justified  in  aesuming,  that  the  possible  direcdoTis  of 
Organic  Combination,  and  the  resultant  forma,  are  lim- 
ited, there  must  inevitably  occur  such  coincident  lines : 
the  hooks  on  a  Climbing  Plant  will  resemble  the  hooks 
on  a  Crustacean  or  the  claws  of  a  Bird,  aa  the  one  form 
in  which  under  similar  external  forces  the  more  solid  but 
not  massive  portions  of  the  integument  tend  to  develop. 
I  am  too  ill  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  plants  to  aay 
how  the  hooks  ao  common  among  them  arise ;  but  from 
examination  of  the  Blackberry,  and  comparison  of  its 
thorns  witli  the  hooks  and  spines  of  the  Crustacea,  I  am 
led  to  infer  that  in  each  case  tlie  moile  of  development 
is  identical  —  namely,  the  secretion  of  chitine  from  the 
cellular  matrix  of  the  integument, 


in  the  gnat  bMomo  dereloped  inlo  the  roapimtory  sppanihu.  Tho 
re«enibUn«e  to  the  nir.bliidder  of  fishes  is  not  simply  thut  it  serves  a 
similar  purpose  of  aUHtMuing  the  hixly  in  the  wster,  it  is  in  both 
esses  a  rudiment  of  the  respiratory  appamtus,  whiuh  in  the  fish  never 
becomea  developed.  Weibmann  cslli  Httention  to  an  organ  in  the  iBrvio 
(it  certain  insiTts  (the  Cvlieidie),  which  havf-  wlint  he  calls  n  tracheal 
giti,  which  fa^\  has  thll  striking  analogy  with  the  Rsh-|^ll  that  it  bepn- 
laU»  the  air  from  the  w»ter.  ami  not,  as  a  traehe*.  dirent  from  th.^  stmos- 
phere,  See  his  remarkuhle  mpmoir  Die  nnchembryntinle  Eittaiiekelti'ig 
Aa  Muicideiu,  in  Sitbald  uiuf  KollOur'i  ZtitiArifi,  1861,  p.  223. 
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Another  mode  of  evading  the  real  significance  of 
TCBe  nib  lances  is  to  call  tliem  analogies,  not  homologies. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  having  two  such  terms,  but  we 
ought  to  be  very  clear  aa  to  their  meaning  and  their  point 
of  separation.  Analogy  is  used  to  designate  Bimilarily  iu 
Function  with  dissimilarity  in  Structure.  The  wing  of 
an  insect,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat  are 
called  analogous,  but  not  homologous,  because  their  ana- 
tomical structure  is  difl'erent :  they  are  not  constructed 
out  of  similar  anatomical  parts.  The  fore-leg  of  a  mam- 
mal, the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the  paddle  of  a  whale,  are 
called  homologous,  because  in  spite  of  their  diverse  uses 
they  are  constructed  out  of  corresponding  anatomical 
parts.  To  the  anatomist  such  distinctions  are  eminently 
serviceable.  But  they  have  led  to  some  misconceptions, 
because  they  are  connected  witli  a  profound  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  Function  and  Organ.  Em- 
bryology teaches  that  the  wing  of  tlie  bird  and  the  paddle 
of  the  whale  are  developed  out  of  corresponding  parts, 
and  that  these  are  not  like  the  parts  from  which  the  wing 
of  nn  insect  or  the  flying-fish  will  be  developed ;  never- 
theless, the  most  cursory  inspection  reveals  that  the  wing 
of  a  bird  and  the  paddle  of  a  whale  are  very  unlike  in 
structure  no  less  tlian  iu  function,  and  that  their  diversi- 
ties in  function  correspond  with  their  diversities  in  struc- 
ture ;  whereas  the  wing  of  the  insect,  of  the  bird,  and  of 
the  bat,  are  in  certain  characters  very  similar,  and  corre- 
spondingly there  are  similarities  in  their  function.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  resemblance  in  function  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  resemblance  in  anatomical  struc- 
ture ;  only  in  loose  ordinary  speech  can  the  flight  of  an 
insect,  a  bird,  or  a  bat  be  said  to  be  "  the  same  " :  it  is  dif- 
ferent in  each  — the  weight  to  he  moved,  the  rapidity  of 
the  movement,  the  pi-ecision  of  the  movements,  and  their 
endurance,  all  ditfer. 


I 
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KATURAL  SELECTION   AND   ORGANIC  AFFINITY. 

118.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  Evolution  without 
taking  notice  of  that  luminous  hypothesis  by  which  Mr, 
Darwin  has  revolutionized  Zoology.  There  are  two  pointa 
needful  to  be  clearly  apprehended  before  the  questioii  is 
entered  upon.  The  first  poiiit  relates  to  the  lax  use  of 
the  phrase  "conditions,"  sometimes  more  instructively 
replaced  by  "  conditions  of  existence,"  Inasmuch  as  Life 
is  only  passible  under  definite  relations  of  the  ni^anism 
and  its  medium,  the  "conditions  of  existence"  will  be 
those  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  changes,  which 
in  the  oi^-anism,  and  oiU  of  it,  co-operate  to  produce  the 
result.  There  are  myriads  of  changes  in  the  external 
medium  which  have  no  corresponding  changes  in  the 
organism,  not  being  in  any  direct  relation  to  it  (see  §  54). 
These,  not  being  co-operant  conditions,  must  be  left  out 
of  the  account ;  they  are  not  conditions  of  existence  for 
the  oiganism,  and  therefore  the  oi^nisni  does  not  vary 
with  their  variations.  On  the  other  hand,  what  seem 
very  slight  changes  in  the  medium  are  often  responded  to 
by  important  changes  in  the  vital  chemistry,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  structure  of  the  oiyanism.  Now  the 
nature  of  the  organism  at  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say, 
its  structure  and  the  physico-chemical  state  of  its  tissues 
and  plasmodes,  is  the  main  condition  of  this  response; 
the  same  external  agent  will  be  powerful,  or  powerless, 
over  slightly  different  organisms,  or  over  the  same  organ- 
ism at  different  times.  Usually,  and  for  convenience, 
when  biologists  speak  of  conditions,  they  only  refer  to 
external  changes.  This  usage  has  been  the  source  of  no 
little  confusion  in  discussing  the  Development  Hy]K)th- 
esis.  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  while  following  the  estab- 
lished usage,  is  careful  in  several  places  to  declare  that 
of  the  two  factors  in  Variation  —  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
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isci  and  the  nature  of  the  conditions  —  the  former  is  bj 
far  the  more  important. 

118  a.  A  still  greater  modification  of  terms  must  now 
be  made.  Instead  of  confining  the  "struggle  for  exist- 
ence" to  the  competition  of  rivals  and  the  ant^onism 
of  foes,  we  must  extend  it  to  the  competition  and  an- 
tagonism of  tissues  and  oi^ns.  The  existence  of  ait 
organism  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  external  existence 
of  others,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  struggle ;  but  also  on 
the  internal  conditions  which  co-operat«  in  the  formation 
of  its  structure,  this  structure  being  the  outcome  of  a 
struggle.  The  organism  is  this  parlk-vlar  organism,  dif- 
fering from  others,  because  of  the  particular  conditions 
which  have  co-operated.  The  primary  and  fundamental 
struggle  must  be  that  of  the  oi^anic  forces  at  work  in 
creating  a  structure  capable  of  pushing  its  way  amid 
external  forces.  The  organism  must  find  a  footing  in  the 
world,  before  it  can  compete  with  rivals,  and  defend 
itself  against  foes.  Owing  to  the  power  of  reproduction, 
every  organism  has  a  potential  indefiniteness  of  multi- 
plication ;  that  potential  indefiniteness  ia,  however,  in 
reality  i-estricted  by  the  supply  of  food,  and  by  the  com- 
petition of  rivals  for  that  supply.  The  multiplication 
of  any  one  species  is  thus  kept  down  by  the  presence  of 
rivals  and  foes :  a  balance  is  reached,  which  permits  of 
the  restricted  quantities  of  various  species.  This  balance 
is  the  result  of  a  struggle. 

Kow  let  me  call  attention  to  a  similar  process  in  the 
formation  of  the  organism  itself.  Every  organite,  and 
every  tissue,  has  a  potential  growth  of  indefinite  extent, 
but  its  real  growth  is  rigorously  limited  by  the  compe- 
tition and  antagonism  of  the  others,  each  of  which  has 
its  potential  indefiniteness,  and  its  real  limits.  Some- 
thing,  in  the  food  assimilated,  slightly  alters  the  part 
^jwhich  assimiliilL-s  it.     Tlii?  change  may  be  the  origin  of 
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■*ttier  changes  in  the  part  itself,  or  in  neighboring  parts, 
stimulating  or  arresting  the  vital  processes.  A  modifica- 
tion of  structure  results.  Or  there  may  be  no  new  sub- 
Btance  Bssimilated,  hut  external  forces  may  call  a  part 
into  increased  activity  ■— wlueh  means  increased  waste 
and  repair;  and  this  increase  here  is  the  cause  of  a 
corresponding  decrease  somewhere  else.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  change,  it  finds  its  place  amid  a  complex 
of  changes,  aud  its  results  are  compounded  with  theirs. 
When  organites  and  tissues  are  said  to  Jiave  a  potential 
indefiniteuess  of  growth,  there  is  assumed  a  potential 
indefinitenesa  in  the  pabulum  supplied :  if  the  pabulum 
were  supplied,  and  if  there  were  no  autagonism  thwartr 
ing  its  assimilation,  growth  would  of  course  continue 
without  pause,  or  end ;  but  in  reality  this  cannot  be  so. 
For,  take  the  blood  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pabulum  —  not 
only  ia  its  quantity  limited,  and  partly  limited  by  the 
very  action  of  the  tissues  it  feeds,  but  even  in  any  given 
quantity  there  is  a  limit  to  its  composition  —  it  will  only 
take  up  a  limited  quantity  of  salts,  iron,  albumen,  etc ; 
no  matter  how  abundant  these  may  be  in  the  food.  So 
Bgain  with  the  plasmodes  of  the  various  tissues  —  they 
have  each  their  definite  capacities  of  assimilation.  What 
has  already  been  stated  respecting  chemical  affinity  (§  20) 
is  equally  applicable  to  oi'ganic  affinity ;  as  the  presence 
of  fused  iron  in  the  crucible  partially  obstructs  the  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  lead,  so  the  presence  of  connec- 
tive tissue  partially  obstructs  the  combination  of  muscle 
protoplasm  with  its'  pabulum. 

118  h.  Owing  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  blood  and 
plosmode,  of  tis.'jues  on  tissues,  and  organs  on  organs, 
and  their  mutual  limitations,  the  growtli  of  each  organ- 
ism has  a  limit,  and  the  growth  of  each  organ  has  a  limit 
Beyond  this  limit,  no  extra  supply  of  food  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  oi^nism;  no  increase  of  activity  will 
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increase  the  organ.  "Man  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  ha 
stature."  The  blacksmith's  arm  will  not  grow  larger  by 
twenty  years  of  daily  exercise,  after  it  has  once  attained 
a  certain  size.  Increase  of  activity  caused  it  to  enlarge 
up  to  this  limit ;  but  no  increase  of  activity  will  cause  it 
to  pass  tliis  limit.  Why  ?  Because  here  a  balance  of  the 
co-operating  formative  forces  has  been  reached,  larger 
muscles,  or  more  muscle-fibres,  demand  arteries  of  larger 
calibre,  and  the.se  a  heart  of  larger  size ;  with  the  increase 
of  muscle  would  come  increase  of  connective  tissue ;  and 
tills  tissue  would  not  only  compete  with  the  muscle  for 
pabidum,  but  by  mechanical  pressure  would  diminish  the 
flow  of  that  pabulum.  And  why  would  connective  tissue 
increase  ?  Because,  in  the  firat  place,  there  is  a  forma- 
tive association  between  the  two,  so  that  owing  to  a  law, 
not  yet  understood,  the  one  always  accompanies  the 
other ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  functional  as- 
sociation between  tbe  two,  a  muscle-fibre  being  inopera- 
live  unless  it  be  attached  to  a  tendon,  or  connective 
tissue ;  it  will  contract  out  of  the  body  although  sepa- 
rated from  its  tendon  or  other  attochment ;  but  in  the 
body  its  contraction  would  be  useless  without  this  attach- 
ment. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  muscle-fibres  are 
very  much  shorter  than  ordinary  muscles ;  occouling  to 
the  measurements  of  W,  Krause  they  never  exceed  4  cm 
in  length,  and  usually  range  between  2  and  3  cm ;  their 
fine  points  being  fixed  to  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
as  the  whole  muscle  is  fi-ted  to  its  tendon.  The  function 
of  the  muscle  is  thus  dependent  on  a  due  balance  of  its 
component  tissues ;  if  that  balance  is  disturbed  the  func- 
tion is  disturbed.  Should,  from  any  cause,  an  excess  of 
muscle-fibre  arise,  the  balance  would  be  disturbed  ;  should 
an  encroachment  of  connective  tissue,  or  of  fat,  lake 
place,  there  would  be  also  a  defect  of  function. 
Here  we  have  the  co-opemtion  and  limitation  of  the 
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tissues  illustrated  ;  let  us  extend  our  glance,  and  we  shall 
see  how  the  co-oiwration  and  limitation  of  the  organs 
come  into  play,  su  thnt  the  resulting  function  depends  on 
the  balance  of  their  forces.  The  contrnctile  power  of 
each  individual  muacle  ia  always  limited  by  the  resistance 
of  antagonists,  which  prevent  the  muscle  being  contracted 
more  than  alwut  a  tlilrd  of  its  possible  extent,  L  e.  possi- 
ble when  there  are  no  resistances  to  be  overcome.  Not 
only  the  intTeoaing  tension  of  antagonist  muscles,  but  the 
resistance  of  tendons,  bones,  and  softer  parts  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Thus,  the  increase  of  the  black- 
smith's muscular  power  would  involve  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  all  the  tissues  of  the  arm  ;  but  such  an  increase 
would  involve  a  reconstruction  of  his  whole  organism. 

Whenever  there  is  an  encroachment  of  one  tissue  on 
another,  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  balance, 
which  readily  passes  into  a  pathological  state.  If  the 
brain  is  overrun  with  connective  tissue,  or  the  heart  with 
fatty  tissue,  we  know  the  consequences.  If  connective 
tissue  is  deficient,  epithelial  runs  to  excess,  no  longer  lim- 
ited by  its  nonnal  antagonist,  and  pus,  or  cancer,  result. 

118c.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlai^e  on  this  point. 
I  have  adduced  it  to  show  that  we  must  extend  our  con- 
ception oC  the  struggle  for  existence  beyond  that  of  the 
competition  and  antagonism  of  organisms  —  the  external 
struggle ;  and  include  under  it  the  competition  and  antag- 
onism of  tissues  and  organs  —  the  intemul  struggle.  Va- 
riability is  inherent  in  organic  substances,  as  the  result 
of  their  indefiniteness  of  composition  (§  45  h).  This  vari- 
ability is  indefinite,  and  is  rendered  definite  by  the  com- 
petition and  antE^onism,  so  that  every  particular  variation 
ia  the  resultant  of  a  composition  of  forces.  The  forces  in 
operation  are  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of  ex- 
istence —  L  e.  the  nature  of  the  organism,  and  its  response 
to  the  actions  of  its  medium.     A  change  may  take  place 
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in  the  medium  without  a  corresponding  response  from  the 
organism ;  or  the  change  may  find  a  response  and  the 
oi^anism  heuome  modified.  Every  moiiificalion  is  a  selec- 
tion, detevmined  by  laws  of  growth ;  it  is  the  resultant 
of  a  struggle  between  what,  for  want  of  a  better  terra, 
may  be  called  the  orifcmic  a^nilies  —  which  represent  in 
oi^ganized  substances  what  chemical  affinities  are  in  the 
anorgauized.  Just  as  an  organism  which  has  been  modi- 
tied  and  thereby  gained  a  superiority  over  others,  has  by 
this  modification  been  selecitd  for  survival  —  the  selection 
being  only  another  aspect  of  this  modification  —  ao  one 
tissue,  or  one  organ,  which  has  surjmssed  another  in  the 
etruggle  of  growth,  will  thereby  have  become  selected. 
Natural  Selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  therefore,  is 
simply  the  metaphorical  expression  of  the  fact  that  any 
balance  of  the  forces  which  is  best  adapted  for  survival 
will  survive.  Unless  we  interpret  it  as  a  shorthand  ex- 
pression of  all  tlie  internal  and  external  conditions  of 
existence,  it  is  not  acceptable  as  the  origin  of  8|)ecie3. 

118rf.  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  patiently  and  profoundly 
meditated  on  the  whole  subject,  that  we  must  be  very 
slow  in  presuming  him  to  have  overlooked  any  important 
point.  I  know  that  he  lias  not  altogether  overlooked  this 
which  we  are  now  considering ;  hut  he  is  so  preoccupied 
with  the  tracing  out  of  his  splendid  discovery  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  he  lias  thrown  the  empluisis  mainly  on  the 
external  struggle,  neglecting  the  internal  struggle ;  and  has 
thus  in  many  passages  employed  language  which  implies 
a  radical  distinction  where  —  as  I  conceive  —  no  such 
distinction  can  he  recognized.  "  Natural  Selection."  he 
says,  "  depends  on  the  survival  under  various  and  complex 
circumstances  of  the  best-fitted  individuals,  but  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  primary  cause  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  structure."  •  On  this  we  may  remark,  first,  that 
•  The  rarMim  (/.^hAmJi  oikI  Fknti.  IBSB,  II.  V  372. 
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selection  does  not  depeml  on  the  survival,  but  is  tlmt  sur- 
vival ;  secondly,  tbat  the  best-fitted  individual  survives 
because  of  tbat  modification  of  its  structure  wlilch  has 
given  it  the  superiority ;  therefore  if  tlie  primary  cause 
of  this  modification  is  not  due  to  selection,  then  selection 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  species.  He  separates  Natural 
Selection  from  all  the  primaiy  causes  of  variation,  either 
iutemal  or  external  —  either  as  results  of  the  laws  of 
growth,  of  the  correlations  of  variation,  of  use  and  disuse, 
etc.,  and  limits  it  to  the  slow  accumulations  of  such  vari- 
ations as  are  profitable  in  the  struggle  with  competitors. 
And  for  his  purpose  this  separation  is  necessary.  But 
biological  philosophy  must,  I  think,  regard  tlie  distinction 
as  artificial,  referring  only  to  one  of  tlie  great  factors  in 
the  production  of  species.  And  for  this  reason :  Selec- 
tion only  comes  into  existence  in  the  modifications  pro- 
duced either  by  external  or  internal  chanfjes ;  and  tlie 
selected  change  cannot  be  developed  further  by  mere 
inheritance,  unless  the  successive  progeny  have  such  a 
disposition  of  the  organic  affinities  as  will  repeat  the  pri- 
mary change.  Inherited  superiority  will  not  by  mere 
transmission  become  greater.  The  facts  which  are  relied 
on  in  support  of  the  idea  of  "  fixity  of  species  "  show  at 
any  rate  that  a  given  superiority  will  remaiu  stationary 
for  thousands  of  years ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  the 
progeny  of  an  organism  will  vary  unless  some  external 
or  internal  cause  of  variation  accompanies  the  inheritance. 
Mr.  Darwin  agrees  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  admitting  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguisliing  between  the  eflects  of  some 
definite  action  of  external  conditions,  and  the  accumula- 
tion through  natural  selection  of  inherited  variations 
serviceable  to  the  organism.  But  even  in  cases  where 
the  distinction  could  be  clearly  established,  I  think  we 
should  only  see  an  historical  distinction,  that  is  to  say, 
!  between  effects  produced  by  particular  causes  now 
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in  operation,  and  effects  produced  by  very  complex  and 
obscura  causes  in  operation  during  ancestral  develop- 
ment. 

118 «.  The  reader  will  understand  that  my  criticism 
does  not  pretend  to  invalidate  Mr.  Darwin's  discoveiy, 
but  rather  to  enlarge  its  terms,  so  as  to  make  it  include 
all  the  biological  conditions,  and  thus  explain  many  of 
the  variations  which  Natural  Selection — in  the  restricted 
acceptation — leaves  out  of  account.  Mr.  Darwin  draws 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Variation  and  Selec- 
tion, regarding  only  those  variations  that  are  favorable  as 
selected.  I  conceive  that  all  variations  which  survive  are 
by  that  fact  of  survival,  selections,  whether  favorable  or 
indifferent.  A  variety  is  a  species  in  formation;  now 
Selection  itself  is  not  a  cause,  or  condition,  of  variation^ 
it  is  the  expression  of  variation.  Mr.  Darwin  is  at  times 
explicit  enough  on  this  head :  "  It  may  metaphorically  be 
said  that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and  hourly  scrutiniz- 
ing throughout  the  world  the  slightest  variations ;  rejecting 
those  that  are  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  are 
good;  silently  and  insensibly  working,  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  offers,  at  the  improvement  of  each 
organic  being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
ditions of  life."*  But  the  metaphorical  nature  of  the 
term  is  not  always  borne  in  mind,  so  that  elsewhere 
Natuml  Selection  is  said  to  "  act  on  and  modify  organic 
beings,"  as  if  it  were  a  positive  condition  and  not  the 
expression  of  the  modifying  processes.  Because  grouse 
are  largely  destroyed  by  birds  of  prey,  any  change  in  their 
color  which  would  render  them  less  conspicuous  would 
enable  more  birds  to  escape ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
change  of  color  will  be  due  to  Organic  Affinity ;  and  only 
when  the  change  is  effected  will  there  have  been  that 
selection  which  expresses  it.    Mr.  Darwin's  language,  how- 

*  Origin  of  Species,  5th  ed.  p.  96. 
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erer,  is  misleading.  He  says :  "  Hence  Natural  Selection 
might  be  most  efJective  in  yiwwy  the  proper  color  to  eacli 
kind  of  grouse,  and  in  keeping  lliat  color  when  once 
acquired."  This  is  to  make  Selection  an  agent,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  development  of  color ;  wliich  may  be  accepted 
if  we  extend  the  term  so  as  to  include  the  organic  changes 
themselves.  Again  i  "  Some  writers  have  imagined  that 
Natural  Selection  induces  vartahility,  whereas  it  only  im- 
plies the  ■preservation  of  such  variations  as  are  beneficial 
to  the  beiny  under  its  conditions  of  life."  It,  however,  is 
inade  to  imply  more  than  this,  namely,  the  accumulation 
and  further  modification  of  such  variations.  "  The  mere 
existence  of  individual  variability  and  of  some  well- 
mai'ked  varieties,  though  necessary  as  the  foundation, 
helps  us  but  little  in  understanding  how  species  arise  in 
nature.  How  have  all  those  exquisite  adaptations  of  one 
part  of  the  organization  to  another  part,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  of  one  organic  being  to  another  being, 
been  perfected  ? "  My  answer  to  this  question  would  be : 
By  Organic  Affinity,  and  the  resulting  struggle  of  the  tis- 
sues and  organs,  the  consequences  of  wliich  are  that  very 
adaptatwn  of  the  organism  to  external  conditions,  which 
la  expressed  as  the  seledion  of  the  structures  best  adapted. 
Tlie  selections  are  the  results  of  the  struggle,  acconling 
to  my  proposed  extension  of  the  term  "stru^le."  Mr. 
Darwin  defines  the  stmggle :  "  The  dependence  of  one 
being  on  another,  and  including  (what  is  more  important) 
not  only  the  life  of  the  individual  but  success  in  leaving 
progeny."  This  definition  seems  defective,  since  it  omits 
the  primary  and  more  important  stru^le  which  takes 
.  place  between  the  organic  affinities  in  operation.  To  suc- 
I  ceed  in  the  stmggle  with  competitors,  the  organism  must 
I  have  fijst  acquired  —  by  selection  —  a  sujieriority  iu  one 
t  more  of  its  organs. 
118/.  A  little  reflection  will  disclose  the  importance 
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of  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  internal  causes  of  varia- 
tion, as  well  03  on  the  external  conditions  of  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  imply  that  the  externa!  conditions 
which  cause  a  variatioD  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
conditions  which  accumulato  and  perfect  such  variation, 
that  is  to  say,  he  implies  a  radical  difference  between  the 
process  of  variation  and  the  process  of  selection.  Tliis,  I 
have  already  said,  does  not  seem  to  me  acceptable  ;  the 
selection,  1  conceive,  to  be  simply  the  variation  which 
has  survived.* 

If  it  be  true  that  a  Variety  is  an  incipient  Species  and 
shows  us  Species  in  formation,  it  is  in  the  same  sense 
true  that  a  variation  is  an  incipient  organ.  A  species  is 
the  result  of  a  slowly  accumulating  divergence  of  struc- 
ture ;  an  organ  is  the  result  of  a  slowly  accumulating 
differentiation.  At  eacli  stage  of  differentiation  there  has 
been  a  selection,  but  we  cannot  by  any  means  say  that 
this  selection  was  determined  by  the  fact  of  its  giving  the 
organism  a  superiority  over  rivals,  inasmuch  as  during  all 
the  early  stages,  wliile  the  organ  was  still  in  formation, 
there  could  be  no  advantage  accruing  from  it  One  ani- 
mal having  teeth  and  claws  developed  will  have  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  struggle  over  anotiier  animal  that  has 
no  teeth  and  claws;  but  so  long  as  the  teeth  and  claws 
are  in  an  undeveloped  state  of  mere  preparation  they 
confer  no  suireriority. 

118  y.   Natural  Selection  is  only  the  expression  of  the 

'  Mr.  Dirwin  hwi  himseir,  in  the  following  psBsige,  itatrd  a  somewhat 
rimiUr  view,  wid  nycclnd  it ;  "  In  one  sense  the  conditionn  of  life  nay 
be  said  not  only  to  cause  variability,  but  likevisu  to  include  Natural 
Selection,  for  (A*  amdilum*  determitte  tnhctker  (Aw  or  thai  varie[y  ihall 
www.  But  when  man  b  the  selecting  agrnt,  we  cdearly  sw  tbet  the 
two  element!  of  change  are  difittnct ;  the  conditions  Fsuse  the  variability, 
tlie  will  of  man  ai'ting  either  consciously  or  unconacioualy  accumnUte* 
the  vorintions  in  eertnin  directions,  and  this  anaweis  to  the  MUTlTal  of 
the  fittest  under  nature."   (p.  168.) 
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results  of  obscure  physiological  processes ;  and  for  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  such  results  we  must  uuderstand  the 
nature  of  the  processes.  In  other  woi-ds,  to  understand 
Natural  Selection  we  must  recotruize  not  only  the  facts 
thus  expressed,  but  the  factors  of  these  facta,  —  we  must 
analyze  the  "  conditions  of  existence."  As  a  preliminary 
analysis  we  find  external  conditions,  among  which  are  iu- 
cludL'd  not  only  the  dependence  of  the  oi^nism  on  the 
inorganic  medium,  but  also  the  dependence  of  one  organ- 
ism on  another,  —  the  competition  and  antagonism  ol'  the 
whole  organic  world ;  and  internal  conditions,  among  which 
are  included  not  only  the  dependence  of  the  organism  on 
the  laws  of  composition  and  decomposition  whereby  each 
oi^anite  and  each  tissue  is  formed,  but  also  the  depend- 
ence of  one  organite  and  one  tissue  on  all  the  others  — 
the  competition  and  antagonism  of  all  the  elements, 

The  changes  wrought  in  an  oiganism  by  these  two 
kinds  of  conditions  determine  Varieties  and  Species.  Al- 
though many  of  the  changes  are  due  to  the  process  of 
natural  selection  brought  about  in  the  straggle  witli  com- 
petitors and  foes,  many  other  changes  have  no  sticli  rela- 
tion to  the  external  struggle,  but  are  simply  the  re,sulta 
of  the  organic  affinities.  They  may  or  they  may  not  give 
the  organism  a  greater  stability,  or  a  greater  advantage 
over  rivals ;  it  is  enougli  that  they  are  no  disadvantage 
to  the  organism,  they  will  then  survive  by  virtue  of  the 
forces  which  produced  tliem. 

119.  The  position  thus  reached  will  be  important  in 
our  examination  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  by  which  Mr. 
Darwin  tentatively,  and  his  followers  boldly,  explain  the 
obser\'ed  resemblances  in  structure  and  function  as  due  to 
blood-telationship.  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  affirms  that 
ail  complex  organisms  are  evolved  by  difierentiation  from 
simpler  organisms,  as  we  see  the  complex  organ  evolved 
from  simpler  forms.     But  it  does  not  necessarily  affirm 
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that  the  vast  variety  of  organisms  had  one  starting-poiot 
—  one  ancestor ;  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  that  the 
principles  of  Evolution  are  adverse  to  such  a  view,  autl 
insist  ratlier  on  the  necessity  of  innumerable  starting- 
points.     Let  us  consider  the  question. 

That  the  Theory  of  Descent  explains  many  of  the  facts 
must  be  admitted ;  but  there  are  many  which  it  leaves 
obscure ;  and  Mr.  Darwin,  with  tliat  noble  calmness 
which  distinguishes  him,  admits  the  numerous  difficulties. 
Wliether  these  will  hereafter  be  cleared  away  by  an  im- 
provement in  the  Geological  Record,  now  confessedly 
imperfect,  or  by  more  exhaustive  exploration  of  distant 
countries,  none  ran  say;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  probability 
is,  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  our  explanation  by  enlarg- 
ing the  idea  of  Natural  Selection,  subordinating  it  to  the 
laws  of  Organic  Affinity.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  at  pres- 
ent, warrantable  to  assume  Descent  as  tlie  sole  principle 
of  morphological  uniformities ;  there  are  other  grounds 
of  resemblance  beyond  those  of  blood-relationabip;  and 
these  have  been  too  much  overlooked ;  yet  a  brief  con- 
sideration will  disclose  that  similarity  in  the  physio- 
logical laws  and  the  conditions  of  Organic  Atfiuity  must 
produce  similarity  in  organisms,  independently  of  rela- 
tionship ;  just  as  similarity  in  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  inorganic  affinity  will  produce  identity  in  cheihical 
Bpecies.  We  do  not  suppose  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates found  in  \'arious  paits  of  the  globe,  or  the  families 
of  alkaloids  and  salts,  to  have  any  nearer  kinship  than 
that  which  consists  in  the  similarity  of  their  elements 
nnd  the  conditions  of  their  combination.  Hence,  in  or- 
ganisms, as  in  salts,  morphological  identity  may  tie  due 
to  a  community  of  conditions,  ratlier  than  community  of 
descent.  Mr.  Darwin  justly  holds  it  to  be  "incredible 
that  individuals  identically  tike  same  should  have  been 
produced  tlirough  Katural  Selection  from  parents  gpecifi- 
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eaU;/  didind"  but  he,  since  he  adinita  analogous  varia- 
tions, will  not  deny  that  ideatical  forme  might  issue  from 
parents  having  widely  different  origins,  provided  that 
these  parent  Jbrms  and  the  conditions  of  their  reproduc- 
tion vreie  identical,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  and  animal 
resemblances.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  law  of 
causatioo.  And  tliat  which  is  true  of  identical  forma 
under  identical  conditions  is  true  of  similar  forms  un- 
der similai'  conditions.  When  History  and  Ethnoli^'y 
reveal  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  progression  of  social 
phases,  we  do  not  thence  conclude  that  the  nations  are 
directly  related,  or  that  the  social  forms  have  a  common 
parentage;  we  conclude  that  the  social  phases  are  alike 
because  they  have  had  common  causes.  When  chemists 
point  out  the  uniformity  of  type  which  exists  in  com- 
pounds 80  diverse  in  many  of  their  properties  as  water 
and  sulphuretted  or  seleuettod  hydrogen,  and  when  they 
declare  phosphoretted  hydrogen  to  be  the  congener  of 
ammonia,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  one  is  descended 
from  the  other,  or  that  any  closer  link  connects  them 
than  that  of  resemblance  in  their  elements. 

In  the  case  of  vegetal  and  animal  organisms,  we  ob- 
serve such  a  community  of  elementary  suKstanee  as  of 
itself  to  imply  a  community  in  their  bws  of  combina- 
tion ;  and  under  similar  conditions  the  evolved  forma 
must  lie  similar,  With  this  community  of  elementary 
substance,  there  are  also  diversities  of  substance  and  of 
eo-operant  conditions  ;  corresponding  with  these  divei-si- 
liea  there  must  he  differences  of  form.  Thus,  although 
obsen'ation  reveals  that  the  bond  of  kinship  does  really 
unite  mauy  widely  divergent  forms,  and  tlie  principle  of 
Descent  with  Natural  Selection  will  account  for  many  of 
the  resemblances  and  dift'erencea,  there  is  at  present  no 
warrant  for  assuming  that  all  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences are  due  to  this  one  cuuae,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
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are  justified  in  assuming  a  deeper  principle  which  may  "be 
thus  formulated :  All  the  complex  organisms  are  evolved 
from  organisms  less  complex,  as  these  were  evolved  from 
simpler  forms ;  the  link  which  unites  all  orfpmisms  is  not 
always  the  common  hond  of  heritage,  hut  the  uniformity 
of  organized  substance  acting  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution to  admit  a  variety  of  origins  or  starting-points, 
though  not  consistent  to  admit  the  sudden  appearance 
of  complex  Types,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  hypothesis 
of  specific  creations. 

liy  a.  The  analogies  of  organic  forms  and  functions 
demand  a  more  exhaustive  scrutiny  than  has  yet  been 
given  them.  Wliy  is  it  that  vessels,  nerves,  and  hones 
Tamifij  like  branches,  and  why  do  these  bmnches  take  on 
the  aspect  of  many  crj'stalline  forms  ?  "Wliy  is  it  that 
cavTties  are  constantly  prolonged  in  ducts,  e.  g.  the  mouth 
succeeded  by  the  oeso])liagua,  the  stomach  by  the  intes- 
tines, the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  the  heart  by  the  aorta, 
the  ovary  by  the  oviduct,  and  so  on  ?  Wliy  are  there 
never  more  than  four  limbs  attached  to  a  vertebral 
column,  and  these  always  attached  to  particular  verte- 
bra ?  Why  is  there  a  tendency  in  certain  tissues  to 
form  tubes,  and  in  these  tubes  commonly  to  assume  a 
muscular  coat !  ■  To  some  of  these  queriea  an  answer 
might  be  su^ested  wliich  would  bring  them  under  known 
physical  laws.  I  merely  notice  them  here  for  the  sake 
of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  such  analogies  lie  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  that  what  lias 
been  metaphorically  called  organic  cryatalliKation  will 
account  for  many  similarities  in  form,  without  forcing  us 
to  Iiave  recourse  to  kinship.  To  take  a  very  simple  case. 
Ko  one  will  maintain  that  the  crystalline  forms  of  snow 
have  any  kinship  with  the  plants  wliich  they  often  re- 

'  Even  ia  the  nerre-iliNtlu  of  Mime  Annelida  there  tr«  Diuii 
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seralile.  Mr.  Spencer  has  noticed  the  development  of  a 
wing-bearirg  branch  from  a  wing  of  the  Plilota  plumosa, 
when  its  nutrition  is  in  excess.  "This  form,  so  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  the  feathery  crystallizations  of  many 
inorganic  substances,  proves  to  us  that  in  such  crystalli- 
zations the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  structure  at  any 
place  depends  ou  the  quantity  of  matter  that  has  to  he 
polarized  at  that  place  in  a  given  time.  How  the  ele- 
ment of  time  modifies  the  result,  b  shown  by  the  famil- 
iar fact  that  crystals  rapidly  formed  are  small,  and  that 
they  become  larger  when  they  are  formed  more  slowly."  * 

It  may  he  objected,  and  justly,  that  in  the  resemblance 
between  crj'stala  and  organisms  the  analogy  is  purely 
that  of  form,  and  usually  confined  to  one  element,  where- 
as between  organisms  there  is  resemblance  of  substance 
no  less  than  of  form,  aud  usually  the  organisms  are  alike 
in  several  respects.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  causal  condi- 
tions (substance  and  history)  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing similarity  in  the  results;  if  this  similarity  extends 
to  only  a  few  of  the  conditions,  the  analogy  will  he 
alight;  if  to  several,  deep.  But  whether  slight  or  deep 
we  are  not  justified,  simply  on  the  ground  of  resemblance, 
in  assuming,  short  of  evidence,  that  because  they  are 
alike,  two  organisms  are  related  by  descent  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor. 

120.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  illustrations.  It  has  been 
urged  as  a  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  f 
that  it  fails  to  explain  the  existence  of  phosphorescent 
organs  in  a  few  insects;  and  certainly,  when  one  con- 
siders the  widely  different  orders  in  which  these  organs 
appear,  and  their  absence  in  nearly  related  forms,  it  is 
a  difficulty.     In  noctiluca;,  earthworms,  molluscs,  acolo- 

•  SrENCtB,  Prinripla  nf  BioliMny  "■  72. 
t  Faitkb,  VariiMtiU  de  CEiptct,  p.  16. 
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pendra,  and  fireflies,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  presence 

of  similar  oi^uic  conditions  producing  the  luminosity; 
but  it  requires  a  strong  faith  to  assign  Descent  as  the 
cause*  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  electric  organs 
poaaeased  by  seven  species  of  fish,  belonging  to  five 
widely  separated  genera.  Although  each  species  appears 
to  have  a.  limited  geographical  range,  one  or  the  other  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  These  organs 
occupy  different  positions,  being  now  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  now  along  the  body,  and  now  along  the  tail ;  and 
in  different  species  they  are  innervated  from  different 
sources.  Their  intimate  structure  also  varies ;  as  appears 
I'rom  tlie  remarkable  investigations  of  Max  SchultZ6.t 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  homologous.  How  could  they 
have  arisen  ?  Nut  by  the  slow  accumulations  of  Natural 
Selection,  because,  until  the  organs  were  fuEy  formed, 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  in  the  struggle ;  hence  the 
slow  growth  of  the  organ  must  have  proceeded  without 
tlie  aid  of  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  —  in  each  case 

*  Theai)  luminous  orgaiu  would  furnish  an  intrrestuig  digreaaion  if 
■pace  iwrmittisi  it.  Tlie  student  is  referred  W  the  chapter  in  MiLM 
EdwaBps'b  Lepmt  tur  la  Phynologie  it  TAiialinnU  Comparie,  1803, 
Till.  Si,  aq.  Letuio,  EulolagU,  1SS7,  p.  8*3.  Kollikeb,  ilierota^- 
cn,l  Journal,  1868,  Till.  186,  and  Max  ScHtn-KE,  Arehis /Or  mitna. 
AwU.,  1S66,  p.  124.  Hf  fricnil  Scnri.TZR  wu  kind  enough  to  abaw 
mc  some  of  hia  prppamtions  of  the  organs  oT  liempyrU  rptendiduJa,  from 
which  the  dnvinga  in  hia  memoir  were  made.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  deotric  organs  in  Giihes  by  a  certain  faint  analc^,  the  trachea  in 
the  one  holding  the  poaition  of  nerrea  in  the  other.  I  majr  ipmarlc,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  not  every  phosphoreacent  animal  that  has  distinct 
luminous  organs.  There  is  a  linnl  (PUrodadylai  Otrlco)  which  ocoa- 
rionally  heconie*  luminous.  "  A  aingutar  circumatance  occurred  to  the 
colonial  surgeon,  who  related  it  to  me.  He  waa  lying  awake  in  bed 
when  a  lizard  fell  from  the  ceiling  upon  the  top  of  his  mostinito-cnrtain  ; 
at  the  moment  of  touching  it  the  lixard  became  hrillinntly  luminoDa, 
illuminating  the  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  much  to  the  aslonishment 
of  the  doctor."    Coli,in(iwood,  Rnmhlta  (/"a  Naturalid,  1868,  p.  IM. 

i  Max  Scbultze,  Zut  KaitUnU*  der  tleetritchai.  Orga%e  dcr  FttAe, 
185S-B. 
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L  some  analogoua  conditions  which  produced  a  dif- 
ferentiation in  certain  muscles.  The  fundamental  resem- 
blance to  muscles  waa  pointed  out  by  Cams  long  ago. 
It  has  been  insisted  on  by  Leydig:"  and  Owen  says, 
"The  row  of  compressed  cells  constituting  the  electric 
prism  of  the  Torpedo  oBera  some  analogy  to  the  row  of 
microscopic  discs  of  which  the  elementary  muscle  fibre 
appears  to  consist."  f  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
that  these  resemblances  aro  merely  such  as  suggest  that 
the  electric  organ  is  a  diffcrentkition  of  the  substance 
which  elsewhere  becomes  muscular,  and  that  Dr.  Davy 
was  justified  in  denying  the  organ  to  be  muscular.  § 
That  it  is  substituted  for  muscle  cannot  be  doubted. 
Now,  although  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  .the  conditions 
which  cause  this  differentiation  of  substance  which  else- 
where becomes  muscular,  but  here  becomes  electric  organs, 
we  can  understand  that,  when  once  such  a  development 
had  taken  plaue,  if  it  in  any  way  profited  the  fish  in  its 
struggle  for  existence.  Natural  Selection  would  tend  to 
its  further  increase  and  propagation.  So  far  Mr.  Darwin 
carries  us  with  him ;  but  we  decline  proceeding  further. 
The  development  of  these  organs  in  fishes  so  widely  re- 
moved, does  not  imply  an  ancestral  community.  It  is 
interpretable  as  mere  growth  on  a  basis  once  laid;  and 
therefore  would  occur  with  or  without  any  advantage  in 
the  struggle  with  rivals.  The  similarity  in  concurrent 
conditions  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  resemblance 
in  structure.  This,  with  his  accustomed  candor,  Mr. 
Darwin  admits.  "  If  the  electric  organs,"  he  says,  "  had 
been  inherited  from  one  ancient  progenitor  thus  provided, 
we  might  have  expected  that  all  electric  fishes  would  be 
specially  related  to  each  other.     Nor  does  Geology  at  all 

•  LETDiq,  HiitologU,  1857.  p.  46.     , 

+  Owes,  Aimlomy  o/Ous  VerUirata,  1888,  I.  858. 

t  DiVY,  Ilaearcha,  Fhyaiolugical  and  Analomicai,  139,  I.  33. 
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lead  to  the  belief  that  fonnerly  most  fishes  had  electric 
organs  which  moat  of  their  modified  descendants  have 
lost." 

121.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  urge  a  diffi- 
culty against  his  hypothesis  wlieu  it  could  be  avoided 
by  the  simple  admission  that  even  among  nearly  allied 
animals  great  differences  in  development  are  observable, 
and  the  electric  oi^ns  might  be  ranged  under  such 
diversities.  But  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  thoroughly  wrought 
out  his  scheme,  that  he  foresees  most  objections,  and 
rightly  suspects  tliat  if  this  principle  of  divergent  devel- 
opment be  admitted,  it  will  cut  the  ground  from  under  a 
a  vast  array  of  facts  which  his  hypothesis  of  Descent 
requires. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  new  organs,  not  a  trace  of 
which  is  disceniible  in  the  embryo  or  adult  form  of  organ- 
isms lower  in  the  scale,  —  for  instance,  the  phosphorescent 
and  electric  organs,  —  is  like  the  sudden  appearance  of 
new  instruments  in  the  social  organism,  such  as  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  railway,  wholly  inexplicable  on  the 
theory  of  Descent,*  but  is  expUcable  on  the  theory  of 

•  "  If  it  could  be  dptnonstmtrf  that  any  complex  organ  exiatid  trhkh 
could  not  ]>aasibly  have  bevD  formed  b;  numeroiia  Kucceuive  slight  modl- 
Gcations,  iTiy  theory  nould  absolutely  break  down." —  Dauwin,  Origin 
of  Sptda,  6th  ed.  p.  227.  Id  several  passages  insistence  is  nwle  on  thia. 
"  Nattirs  nan  facit  nltum  "  nwy  lie  perfectly  tme  ;  bat  without  inipogn- 
iDg  the  Lav  of  Cantinaity  ne  may  ut^  that  the  Iaw  of  Discontinuity 
is  eftually  trae.  The  one  is  an  abstract  ideal  eoticeptioa  ;  the  other  t*  a 
(xincretp.  iiteai  conception.  According  to  the  one,  every  change  from  rest 
to  motion,  or  from  one  itste  to  another,  miut  pass  through  inlinites  ;  ac- 
cording  lo  the  other  every  change  is  abrupt.  In  my  Finit  Series,  Vol.  I. 
p.  S27.  I  hnva  shown  how,  on  mechanical  principles,  every  change  in  an 
oi^ganism  tniist  be  abrupt.  A  glance  at  the  nielamorphoses  of  the  em- 
hrya,  or  tlie  atagi^  of  insect-development,  will  show  very  sudden  and 
nbmpt  clinnges.  Let  me  also  cite  Mr.  Darwin  against  himself  :  "  When 
we  ivmember  snch  cases  as  the  forniatioD  of  the  more  complex  galls,  and 
eerlun  monstrosities,  whi>:li  cunnot  he  accoanted  for  by  reveraion,  eohe- 
Eion,  etc,  and  radilen,  ttrongly  marktd  iUviation»  e/Hruetwre,  mch  u 
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Organic  AiBnity.  For  observe:  if  we  admit  that  difler- 
entiations  of  structure,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
oi^ns,  can  have  arisen  spontaneously —  L  e.  not  heredi- 
tarily —  as  the  outcome  of  certain  changed  physical  con- 
ditions, we  can  hardly  refuse  to  extend  to  the  whole 
organism  what  we  admit  of  a  particular  organ.  If,  again, 
we  admit  that  organs  very  similar  in  stracture  and  func- 
tion spontaneously  appear  in  organisms  of  widely  differ- 
ent kinds  —  e.  g.  the  phosphorescent  and  electric  organs 
—  we  must  also  admit  that  similar  resemblances  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  oT^anisms  having  a  widely  different 
parentage;  and  thus  the  admission  of  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  closely  resembling  oi^jans  carries  with  it  the 
admission  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  closely  resem- 
bling organisms ;  that  the  protoplasm  of  muscular  tissue 
should,  under  certain  changed  conditions,  develop  into  the 
tissue  of  electric  organs,  is  but  one  case  of  the  law  that 
oi^anized  substance  will  develop  into  organisms  closely 
resembling  each  other  when  the  conditions  have  been 
similar. 

122.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Darwin  fixes  his 
attention  somewhat  too  exclusively  on  the  ailaptations 
which  arise  during  the  external  stru^le  for  existence,  and 
to  that  extent  neglects  the  laws  of  ot^nic  affinity ;  just 
as  Lamarck  too  exclusively  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
influence  of  external  conditions  and  of  wants.  Not  that 
Mr.  Darwin  can  be  said  to  overlook  the  organic  laws ;  he 
simply  underestimates  the  part  they  play.  Occasionally 
he  seems  arrested  liy  them,  as  when  instancing  the  "  trail- 
ing palm  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which  climbs  the 
loftiest  trees  by  the  aid  of  exquisitely  constructed  hooks, 

the  «ppeBtaiicB  of  a  moss-roBe  on  a  common  roae,  we  mnat  admit  that  the 
organization  of  the  incliviclaa.!  ia  capable  throngh  iTi  men  laua  of  grntrlh, 
under  urUiin  cmilitunUf  of  UDdrrgDing  gnsC  modific^ations,  independent 
of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  slight  inherited  moilifitaUons."  ^  Orighi, 
p.  ISl.     See  oJao  nol«  to  %  130,  further  on,  p.  H2. 
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clustered  around  the  ends  of  the  branches,  rind  this  contriv- 
ance DO  doubt  is  of  the  highest  service  to  the  plant ;  but 
OS  there  are  nearly  similar  hooks  on  many  trees  which  are 
not  climbers,  the  hooks  on  the  palm  may  have  ariseii  from 
unknown  laws  of  growth,  and  have  been  siibseq^uently 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  plant  undergoing  further  mod- 
ification and  becoming  a  climber." 

12X  I  come  round  to  the  position  from  which  I  started, 
that  the  resemblances  traceable  among  animals  are  no 
proof  of  kinship ;  even  a  resemblance  so  close  as  to  defy 
discrimination  would  not,  in  itself,  be  such  a  proof.  The 
absolute  identity  of  chalk  in  Australia  and  in  Europe  is 
a  proof  that  there  was  absolute  identity  in  the  formative 
conditions  and  the  constituent  elementa,  but  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  two  substances  were  originally  con- 
nected by  genesis.  In  like  manner  the  similarity  of  a 
plant  or  animal  in  Africa  and  Europe  may  be  due  to  a 
common  kinship,  but  it  may  abo  be  due  to  a  common  his- 
tory.  It  is  indeed  barely  conceivable  that  the  history, 
from  first  to  last,  would  ever  be  so  rigorously  identical  in 
two  parts  of  the  globe  as  to  produce  complex  identical 
forms  in  both  ;  because  any  diversity,  either  in  structure 
or  external  conditions,  may  be  the  starting-point  of  a  wide 
diversity  in  subseciuent  deVelopment ;  and  the  case  of 
organic  combinations  is  so  far  unlike  the  inorganic,  that 
while  only  one  form  is  possible  to  the  latter  (chalk  is 
either  formed  or  not  formed),  many  forms  are  possible 
to  organic  elements  owing  to  the  complexity  and  indeti- 
niteness  of  organic  composition.  But  although  forms  so 
allied  as  those  of  Species  are  not  readily  assignable  to  an 
identical  history  in  different  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  it  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  is  eminently  probable,  that  Or- 
ders and  Classes  have  no  nearer  link  of  relationship  than 
is  implied  in  their  community  of  organizwl  substance  and 
their  common  histon,'.     Tli-'  ^  ■  ■■  i  ii'-   unotasingle 
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mammal  common  to  Europe  and  Australia  is  explicable, 
as  Mr,  Darwin  explains  it,  on  the  ground  that  migration 
lias  been  impossible  to  them  ;  but  it  is  also  explicable  on 
the  laws  of  Evolution  —  to  have  had  mammals  of  the 
same  species  and  genera  would  imply  a  minute  coinci- 
dence in  their  history,  which  is  against  the  probabihties. 
A^ain,  in  the  Oceanic  Islands  tliere  are  no  Batrachians ; 
but  tliere  are  Reptiles,  and  these  conform  to  the  reptilian 
type.  Mr.  Darwin  suggests  tliat  the  absence  of  Batrachia 
is  due  to  the  impossibihty  of  migration,  their  ova  being 
destroyed  hy  salt  water.  But  may  it  not  be  due  to  the 
divergence  from  the  reptilian  type,  which  was  effected 
elsewhere,  not  having  taken  place  in  these  regions  ? 
When  we  find  the  metal  Tin  in  Prussia  and  Cornwall, 
and  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  must  we  not  conclude  that 
in  these  two  countries,  and  nowhere  else,  a  peculiar  con- 
junction of  conditions  caused  this  peculiar  evolution  ? 

124.  The  question  at  issue  is.  Are  the  resemblances 
observable  among  organic  forms  due  to  remote  kinship, 
and  their  diversities  to  the  divergences  caused  by  adap- 
tation to  new  conditions  ?  or  are  the  resemblances  due 
to  similarities,  and  the  diversities  to  dissimilarities  in 
the  gubs/oTice  and  hidorii  of  organic  beings  ?  Are  we  to 
assume  one  starting-point  and  one  centre  of  creation,  or 
many  similar  starting-points  at  many  centres?  So  far 
from  believing  that  all  plants  and  animals  had  their  origin 
in  one  primordial  cell,  at  one  particular  spot,  from  which 
descendants  migrated  and  became  diversified  under  the 
diverse  conditions  of  their  migration,  it  seems  to  me  mora 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  Evolution  to  admit  a  vast 
variety  of  origins  more  or  less  resembling  each  other ; 
and  this  initial  resemblance  will  account  for  the  similari- 
ties still  traceable  under  the  various  forms ;  while  the 
tarly  differences,  becoming  intensified  by  development  un- 
der different  conditions,  will  yield  the  diversities.     The 
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evolution  of  organiama,  like  the  evolution  of  crystals,  or 
the  evolution  of  islands  and  continents,  is  determined, 
Ist,  by  Ibws  inherent  in  the  substances  evolved,  and,  2d.  by 
reJations  to  the  medium  in  which  the  evolution  takes 
place.  This  being  so,  we  may  d  priori  affirm  that  the 
resultant  forms  will  have  a  community  strictly  correspond- 
ing with  the  resemblance  of  the  substances  and  their  con- 
ditions of  evolution,  together  with  a  diversity  correspond- 
ing with  their  differences  in  substance  and  conditions.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  admission  of  separate  "cen- 
tres of  creation"  ia  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  "suc- 
cessive creations  "  as  interpreted  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  invoke  "  creative  fiats."  But  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, which  regards  Life  as  making  its  appearance  conse- 
quent upon  a  conc'irrcnrc  of  definite  conditions,  and  regards 
the  specific  forms  of  Life  as  the  necessary  consequences 
of  special  circumstances,  must  also  accept  the  probability 
of  similar  conditions  occurring  at  differeut  times  and  in 
different  places.  Upon  what  grounds,  cosmical  or  bio- 
logical, are  we  to  assume  that  on  only  one  microscopic 
spot  of  this  developing  planet  such  a  group  of  conditions 
was  found  —  on  only  one  spot  a  particle  of  protein  sub- 
stance was  formed  out  of  the  abundant  elements,  and 
under  conditions  which  caused  it  to  grow  and  multiply, 
till  in  time  its  descendants  overran  the  globe?  The  hy- 
pothesis that  all  organic  forms  are  the  descendants  of  a 
single  genn,  or  of  even  a  few  genns,  and  are  therefore 
united  by  links  of  kinship  more  or  less  remote,  is  not 
more  acceptable  tlian  the  hj-pothesis  that  all  the  carbon- 
ates and  phosphates,  all  the  crystals,  and  all  the  strata 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  dfsccndanla 
of  a  single  molecule,  or  a  few  molecules ;  or,  —  since  this 
may  seem  too  extravagant,  —  than  that  the  various  mala- 
dies which  afflict  organic  beings  are,  in  a  literal  sense, 
members  of  families  having  a  nearer  relationship  than 
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it  of  iKing  the  phenomena  manifested  by  similar  organa 
under  similar  conditJona  —  a  conception  which  might  have 
been  accepted  by  those  metaphysical  pathologists  who 
regarded  IJisease  as  an  entity.  Few  philosophers  have 
any  hesitation  in  supposing  tliat  other  planets  besides  our 
own  are  peopled  with  oi^^iaiiic  forms,  though,  from  the 
great  differences  in  the  conditions,  these  forms  must  be 
extremely  unlike  those  of  our  own  planet  If  separate 
worlds,  why  not  separate  centres  ?  The  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  wherever  and  whenever  the  state  of  things 
permitted  that  peculiar  combiuatioii  of  elements  known 
as  denized  substance,  there  aud  then  a  centre  was  estab- 
lished —  Life  had  a  root.  From  roots  closely  resembling 
each  other  in  ail  essential  characters,  but  all  more  or  less 
different,  there  have  been  developed  the  various  stems  of 
the  great  tree.  Myriads  of  roots  have  probably  perished 
■without  issue ;  myriads  have  developed  into  forms  so  ill- 
Adapted  to  sustain  the  fluctuations  of  the  medium,  so 
ill-fitted  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  that  they  became 
extinct  before  even  our  organic  record  begins;  m}TiadB 
have  become  extinct  since  then ;  and  the  deacendaiita  of 
those  which  now  survive  are  like  the  shattered  regiments 
and  companies  after  some  terrific  battle. 

125.  There  seems  to  me  oidy  one  alternative  logically 
permissible  to  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  namely,  that  all 
oigaiuc  forms  have  had  either  a  single  origin,  or  else 
numerous  origins ;  in  other  words,  that  a  primordial  cell 
was  the  starting-point  from  which  all  oi^nisms  have 
been  successively  develoi»ed ;  or  that  the  development 
issued  from  many  independent  starting-points,  more  or 
less  varied.  This  is  apparently  not  the  asfject  presented 
by  the  hypothesis  to  many  of  its  advocates ;  they  seem 
to  consider  that  if  all  organic  forms  are  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  one  progenitor,  they  must  at  any  rate  be 
the  descendants  of  not  more  than  four  or  Ave.    The  com- 
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mon  belief  iucliiies  to  ona.  Mr.  Darwin,  whose  caution 
is  as  remarkable  as  his  courage,  and  whose  candor  is 
delightful,  hesitates  as  to  which  conclusion  should  be 
adopted :  "  I  cannot  doubt,"  he  auys.  "  that  the  theory  of 
descent,  with  modifications,  embraces  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals  have  descended 
from,  at  most,  only  four  or  five  pTOgenitors,  and  plants 
from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy  would  lead  me 
one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals 
and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  prototype. 
But  analogy  may  be  a  deceitful  guide." 

126.  I  cannot  see  the  evidence  which  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  Life  originated  solely  iu  one  microscopic 
lump  of  protoplasm  on  one  single  point  of  our  earth's 
surface  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  from 
innumerable  and  separate  points  of  this  teeming  earth, 
myriads  of  protoplasts  sprang  into  existence,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  oi^nized 
substance  were  present.  It  is  probable  that  this  has  been 
incessantly  going  on,  and  that  every  day  new  protoplasts 
appear,  struggle  for  existence,  and  8er\'e  as  food  for  more 
highly  organized  rivals ;  but  whether  an  evolution  of  the 
lower  forma  is,  or  is  not,  stilt  going  on,  there  can  be  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  every  believer  in  Evolution  to 
admit  that  when  organized  substance  was  first  evolved,  it 
was  evolved  at  many  points.  If  this  be  so,  the  commu- 
nity obser\'able  in  organized  substance,  wherever  found, 
may  as  often  be  due  to  the  fact  of  a  common  elementary 
composition  as  to  the  fact  of  inheritance.  If  this  be  so, 
we  have  a  simple  explanation  both  of  the  fundamental 
resemblances  which  link  all  organisms  together,  and  of  the 
characteristic  diversities  which  separate  them  into  king- 
doms, cla.sses,  and  orders.  The  resemblances  are  many, 
and  close,  because  the  forms  evolved  had  a  similar  ele- 
mentary composition,  and  their  stages  of  evolution  were 
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determined  by  similar  conditious.  The  diversities  are 
niauy,  because  the  forms  evolved  had  from  the  first  some 
diversities  in  elementary  composition,  and  their  stages 
of  evolution  were  determined  under  conditions  which, 
though  similar  in  general,  have  varied  in  particulars, 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  ground  for  the  resemblaucea 
and  diR'erences  among  organic  beings  than  the  similari- 
ties and  dissimilarities  in  their  Substance  and  History ; 
and,  whether  the  similarities  are  due  to  blood-relation- 
ship, or  to  other  causes,  the  results  are  tlje  same.  There 
is  something  seductive  in  the  supposition  that  Life  radi- 
ated from  a  single  centre  in  ever-increasing  circles,  its 
forms  becoming  more  and  more  various  as  they  came 
under  more  various  conditions,  until  at  last  the  whole 
earth  was  crowded  with  diversified  existences.  "From 
one  cell  to  myriads  of  complex  monisms,  through  count- 
less feons  of  development,"  is  a  formula  of  speculaiive 
gmndeur,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  it ;  and  I 
think  that  a  hngering  influence  of  the  tradition  of  a  "  cre- 
ative fiat "  may  be  traced  in  its  conception.  May  we  not 
rather  assume  that  the  earth  at  the  dawn  of  Life  was  a 
vast  germinal  membrane,  every  slightly  diversified  point 
producing  its  own  vital  form ;  and  these  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  forms  —  all  alike  and  all  unUke  —  urged  by 
the  indwelling  tendencies  of  development,  struggled  with 
each  other  for  existence,  many  faihng,  many  victorious, 
the  victors  carrying  their  tents  into  the  camping  ground 
of  the  vanquished  7  The  point  raised  is  the  immense  im- 
probability of  oi^nized  substance  having  been  evolved 
only  in  one  microscopic  spot ;  if  it  were  evolved  at  more 
than  one  spot,  and  under  slightly  varying  conditions, 
there  would  necessarily  have  arisen  in  these  earliest  for- 
mations the  initial  diversities  which  afterwards  determined 
the  essential  independence  and  difference  of  organisms. 
129.  Let  us  for  a  momeut  glance  at  the  resemblances  and 
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diversities  observable  in  all  organisms.  All  linve  a  com- 
mon basis,  all  being  constructed  out  of  the  same  fundA- 
mental  elements:  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen; 
these  (the  organogena,  as  they  are  named),  with  vary- 
ing additions  of  some  other  elements,  make  up  what  we 
know  as  Organic  Substance,  vegetal  and  animal.  Another 
peculiarity  all  organisms  have  in  common,  namely,  that 
their  matter  is  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  but  viscid.  Be- 
side this  community  of  Substance  we  must  now  place  a 
community  of  Historif.  All  oi^ganisms  graw  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  same  process ;  all  pass  through  metamoqihic 
stages  ending  in  death ;  all,  except  the  very  simplest, 
differentiate  parts  of  their  substance  for  special  uses,  and 
these  parts  (cilia,  membranes,  tubes,  glands,  muscles, 
nerves)  have  similar  characters  in  whatever  organism 
they  appear,  and  their  development  is  always  similar,  so 
that  the  muscles  or  nerves  of  an  intestinal  worm,  a  lob- 
ster, or  a  man,  are  in  structure  and  history  fundamentally 
alike.  When,  therefore,  we  see  that  there  is  no  biological 
character  of  fundamental  importance  which  is  not  uni- 
versal throughout  the  organic  world,  when  we  see  that  in 
Structure  and  History  all  organisms  have  a  community 
pervading  every  variety,  it  is  difficult  not  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  some  hidden  link  connects  all  organisms 
into  one;  and  when,  further,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
divergent  forms  may  be  so  arranged  by  the  help  of  inter- 
mediate forms  only  slightly  varying  one  from  the  other, 
that  the  extreme  ends  —  the  monad  and  the  man  —  may 
be  connected,  and  a  genealo^ca]  tree  constructed,  which 
will  group  all  forms  as  modified  descendants  from  a 
single  form,  the  hypothesis  that  kinship  is  the  hidden 
link  of  which  we  are  in  search  becomes  more  and  more 
cogent 

130.    But  now  let  the  other  aspect  be  considered.     If 
there  is  an  unmistakable  uniformity,  there  is  also  a  diver- 
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sity  DO  lesa  unoiistakabla  The  chemical  compoaitioQ  of 
organic  substances  is  various.  Unlike  inorganic  sub- 
atauces,  the  composition  of  which  is  rigorously  definite, 
orgaiiic  substances  are,  withiu  narrow  limits,  variable  in 
composition  (§  45). 

I  pass  over  the  resemblances  and  differences  observed 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  development,  marked  as  they  are, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  down  at  what  must 
be  considered  the  very  bwest  oi^anic  region,  we  meet 
with  di&erences  not  less  striking  than  those  met  witli  in 
the  highest,  we  find  structures  (if  structures  they  may  be 
called),  which  cannot  be  affiliated,  so  widely  divergent  is 
their  composition.  The  structureless  vibrio,  for  example, 
is  not  only  capable  of  living  in  a  medium  destitute  of 
oxygen,  but  is,  according  to  M.  Pasteur,  actually  killed  by 
oxygen  ;  whereas  the  equally  simple  bacteria  can  no  more 
dispense  with  oxygen  than  other  animals  can.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  differences  impUed  in  the  fact  that  one 
organism  cannot  even  form  an  enveloping  membrane  to 
contain  its  protoplasm,  whereas  another  contrives  to  se- 
crete an  exquisite  shell ;  yet  between  the  naked  Ehizopod 
and  the  shelled  Ithizopod  our  lenses  and  reagents  fail  to 
detect  a  difference.  One  Monad  can  assimilate  food  of 
only  one  kind,  another  Monad  assimilates  various  kinds.* 
What  a  revelation  of  chemical  diBerencea  appears  in  the 
observations  of  M.  Pasteur  respecting  the  vibrio  and  bac- 
teria, in  a  fermentescible  liquid  —  the  former  beginning 
the  putrid  fermentation  which  the  latter  completes !  We 
cannot  doubt  that  some  marked  difference  must  exist  be- 
tween the  single-celled  organism  which  produces  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  that  which  produces  acetic  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  again  which  produces  butyric  fermentation ; 
and  if  we  find  distinctions  thus  established  at  the  lowest 

*  Od  the  If  utritinn  of  Monadx,  see  the  remarktible  nicmoiT  Ly  Cien- 
KOWBKI,  in  the  Jrckivjur  niinu.  Analamit,  I.  221,  v\. 
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region  of  the  organic  seriea,  we  need  not  marvel  if  the 
distinctiona  become  wider  and  more  numerous  as  the 
series  becomes  more  diversified,  Tlie  structure  and  devel- 
opment of  an  orgBuism  are  dependent  on  the  a&inities  of 
its  constituent  molecules,  and  it  is  a  bioli^ical  principle 
of  great  importance  which  Sir  James  Paget  insists  on, 
when  he  shows  how  "  the  existence  of  certain  materials 
in  the  blood  may  determine  the  formation  of  structures  in 
wliich  they  may  be  incorporated."*  j4ni/ initial  diver- 
sity may  tlius  become  the  starting-point  of  a  considerable 
variation  in  subsequent  evolution. ■{■  Thus,  supposing 
that  on  a  given  spot  there  are  a  dozen  protoplasts  closely 
resembling  each  other,  yet  each  in  some  one  detail  slightly 
varying ;  if  tliis  variation  is  one  which,  by  its  relations  to 
the  external  medium,  admits  of  a  difference  in  the  assim- 
ilation of  materials  present  in  the  medium,  it  may  be  tlie 
origin  of  some  new  direction  in  development,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consetjuence  may  be  the  formation  of  a  shell,  an 
ittteroal  skeleton,  a  muscle,  or  a  nerve.     Were  this  not  bo, 

*  pAOET,  Leeturu  m  Surgiral  FalMogy,  edited  by  Tubnbe,  1865, 
p.  19. 

+  It  has  recently  been  shown  tlmteertoin  Cnwtac**  v»ry  not  only  from 
species  to  Hi)eoies,  but  from  Jtcnus  to  geiiiis,  when  living  in  wiler  of  difftTent 
degrees  of  nolttiesi.  By  continued  dilution  of  the  salt  water  an  Arlemia 
wu  developed  into  anotlier  sppcies,  and  this  again  into  a  BranAiyut  — 
a  genus  of  large  dimenaionB,  with  an  eitn  ■bdominnl  segment,  and  a 
different  tail  ;  a  gpnns,  moreover,  which  in  propsgali'd  sexuatly,  whereas 
the  Arltmia  is  pnrthenogpiietic,  as  a  rale.  See  Nature,  lS7fl,  June  S, 
p.  133. 

The  exceeding  itnportunee  at  this  fact  is,  that  It  proves  s]>reitic  and 
even  generic  ilifffrenpes  to  originate  simply  through  the  gruJunl  changes 
of  the  mediuni  and  the  adaptation  of  the  orgnnism  to  these  new  condi- 
tions. It  also  digjirovea  the  very  common  notion  —  adopted  even  by  Mr. 
Dakwin  himself  —  that  "  organic  beings  must  be  exposed  during  levcval 
gntrtUitnu  to  new  conditions  to  cause  uiy  apprecinble  imouot  of  varia- 
tion." Again,  "  Nalurol  Selection,  if  it  be  a  true  principle,  will  ba»lil> 
the  belief  of  any  gTPat  and  sudden  modihcatioli 
note  to  1 121,  p.  132. 
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n  would  be  impossible  to  explain  such  facts  as  that  chit- 
^e  is  peculiar  to  the  Articulata,  cellulose  to  Molluscoida, 
carbonates  of  lime  to  MoUusca  and  Crustacea,  and  phos- 
phates to  Vertebrata  —  all   assimilated   from  the  same 
e:cterDal  medium.     But  we  see  that  from  this  medium 
one  oiganism  selects  the  materials  which  another  rejects ; 
and  this  selection  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
structure:  which  assimilates  only  those  materials  it  is 
yiittd  to  assimilate.     We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Adaptation 
cieterminiug  changes  of  structure  and  function,  and  are 
too  apt  to  r^ard  this  process  as  if  it  were  not  intimately 
dependent  on  a  corresponding  structural  change.     By  no 
H.iiiount  of  external  influence  which  left  the  elementary 
Composition  of  the  structure  unchanged,  could  an  organ- 
ism with  only  two  tissues  be  developed  into  an  organism 
"^ith  three  or  four.     By  no  supply  or  stimulus,  could  an 
Animal  incapable  of  assimilating  peroxide  of  iron  acquire 
''^  blood  corpuscles,  although  it  might  have  the  iron 
^^thout  the  corpuscles ;  nor  could  an  oyster  form  its  shell 
"^tiless  capable  of  assimilating  carbonate  of  lime.    For 
^^yriads  of  years,  in  seas  and  ponds,  under  endless  varie- 
ties of  external  conditions,  the  amcebse  have  lived  and 
died  without  forming  a  solid  envelope,  although  the  ma- 
^^rials  were  abundant,  and  other  organisms  equally  sim- 
l^le  have  formed  envelopes  of  infinite  variety.     In  all  the 
^^as,  and  from  the  earliest  ages,  zoophytes  have  lived,  and 
^^aumed  a  marvellous  variety  of  shapes  and  specialization 
functions ;  but  although  some  of  them  have  acquired 
usdeSy  none   have  acquired  true  nerves,  none   bone, 
ges  upon  ages  rolled  on  before  fishes  were  capable  of 
rming  bone ;  and  thousands  are  still  incapable  of  form- 
^*^  it,  though  living  in  the  same  waters  as  the  osseous 
fishes. 

131.   "  Looking  to  the  dawn  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Darwin 
C^^^peating  an  objection  urged  against  his  hypothesis), 
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"  when  all  organic  beings,  OS  we  imagine,  presented  the 
simplest  structure,  how  could  the  first  steps  in  advance- 
ment, or  in  the  ditferentiation  and  specialization  of  parta 
have  arisen  ?  I  can  make  no  sufficient  answer ;  and  can 
only  say  that,  as  we  have  no  facta  to  guide  us,  all  specu- 
latioa  would  be  baseless  and  useless." 

Where  Mr.  Darwin  hesitates,  leaser  men  need  extra 
caution ;  but  1  must  risk  the  danger  of  presumption,  at 
least  so  fur  as  to  suggest  that  whUe  an  answer  to  tiiis 
question  is  difficult  on  that  dynamical  view  of  Evolution 
which  regards  Function  as  determining  Structure,  it  is 
less  difficult  on  the  statico-dynamical  view  propounded  in 
these  pages ;  the  difficulty  which  besets  the  explanation 
when  all  the  manifold  varieties  of  organic  forms  are  con- 
ceived as  the  successive  divergences  from  an  original 
Btarting-point,  is  lessened  when  a  variety  of  different 
starting-points  is  assumed,  in  each  of  which  some  initial 
diversity  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  differentia- 
tions ;  just  as  we  know  that  between  the  o\-am  of  a  ver- 
tebrate and  the  ovum  of  an  invertebrate,  similar  as  they 
are,  there  is  a  diversity  which  manifests  itself  in  their 
subsequent  evolution.  If  Function  is  determined  by 
Structure,  and  Evolution  ia  the  product  of  the  two,  it  is 
clear  that  the  different  directions  in  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment will  have  their  ori^^in  in  structural  differences,  and 
not  in  the  action  of  external  circumstances,  unless  these 
previously  bring  about  a  structural  change.  The  action 
of  the  medium  on  the  organism  is  assuredly  a  potent  fac- 
tor whicli  Biology  cannot  ignore :  but  the  oi^nisra  itself 
is  a  factor,  and  according  to  its  nature  the  influence  of 
the  medium  is  defined.     (§  118.) 

132.  Quitting  for  a  moment  the  track  of  this  ail- 
ment, let  us  glance  at  the  resemblances  and  differences 
observable  in  Plants  and  Animals,  because  most  people 
admit  that  these  have  separate  origins.     The  resemblan- 
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oes  are  scarcely  less  significant  than  those  existing  among 
^uiifflak    Both  have  a  similar  basis  of  elementary  com- 
position;    not  only  are  both  formed  out  of  protoplasts 
^ith  similar  properties,  but  in  both  the  first  step  from  the 
pmtoplasm  to  definite  structure  is  the  Cell    And  the  life 
of  this  Cell  is  remarkably  alike  in  both,  its  phases  of  de- 
velopment being  in  many  respects  identical ;  nay,  even 
such  variations  as  obtain  in  the  cell-membranes  are  curi- 
ously linked  together  by  a  community  in  the  formative 
process.^    In  both  Plants  and  Animals  we  find  individ- 
uals constituted — Ist^  by  single    cells;  2d,  by  groups 
of  cells  undistinguishable  among  each  other ;  and  3d,  by 
Six>ups  of  difiTerentiated  cells.     In  both  we  find  colonies  of 
individuals  leading  a  common  life.    In  both  the  processes 
of  Nutrition  and  Beproduction  are  essentially  similar; 
l>oth  propagate  sexually  and  asexually ;  both  exhibit  the 
surprising  phenomena  of  parthenogenesis  and  alternate 
S^nerations.     In  both  there  are  examples  of  a  free-roving 
exnbryo  which  in  maturity  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot,  los- 
ixig  its  locomotive  organs  and  developing  its  reproductive 
organs.     In  both  the  development  of  the  reproductive 
organs  is  the  climax  which  carries  Death.    So  close  is  the 
cfe^tialogy  between  plant-life  and  animal-life,  that  it  even 
i^eaches  the  properties  usually  held  to  be  exclusively  ani- 
mal ;  I  mean  that  even  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  Cohn's 
discovery  of  the  muscles  in  certain  plants,t  we  cannot  deny 

*  Compan  Lbtdio,  Font  Bau  de»  Ihierischen  Korpers^  1864»  p.  27. 

t  Fbrdinajo)  Cohn,  Die  corUraetiU  Otxcehe  im  lyUinzenreich,  1862. 
^y  i  series  of  namerous  well-devised  experiments,  Cohn  foand  that  in 
'^^  stamen  of  the  cefUauria  a  tissue  exists  which  is  excitable  by  the  same 
^limala  as  muscle  is,  and  which  reacts  like  muscle,  describing  a  similar 
<^m  when  excited^  and,  after  reaching  its  maximum,  relaxing.  Like 
'^^e  Dnude  it  becomes  fatigued  by  repeated  contraction,  and  recovers  its 
lowers  by  repoee.  Like  the  muscle  it  may  be  rendered  tetanic.  (The 
'^•snJjcs  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Mr.  DaIiwin  have  since  placed 
^^ond  a  doubt  the  Contractility  and  Sensibility  of  certain  plants.) 

^ou  UL  7  J 
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that  plants  exhibit  Contractility ;  and  should  we  refuse  to 
interpret  as  Sensibility  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
Sensitive  Plants,  wecaonot  deny  tliat  they  present  a  very 
striking  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  Sensibility  exhib- 
ited by  animals. 

133.  It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  this  enumeration, 
which  might  easily  be  carried  into  minute  detail.  A 
chapter  of  such  resemblances  would  only  burden  the 
reader's  mind,  without  adding  force  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  surprising  community  in  Substance  and  Life- 
history  must  be  admitted  between  Plants  and  Animals. 
This  granted,  we  turn  to  the  difl'erences,  and  find  them 
no  less  fundamental  end  detailed.  Chemistry  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  differences  in  the  protoplasms  from  which 
animals  and  plants  arise;  but  that  initial  differences 
must  exist  is  proved  by  the  divergence  of  the  producta. 
The  vegetable  cell  is  not  the  animal  cell ;  and  although 
both  plants  and  animab  have  albumen,  fibriue,  and  cose- 
ine.  the  derivatives  of  these  are  imlike.  Horny  substance, 
connective  tissue,  nerve  tisane,  chitiuo,  biliverdiue,  crea- 
tine, urea,  hippuric  acid,  and  a  variety  of  other  products 
of  evolution  or  of  waste,  never  appear  in  plants ;  while 
the  hydrocarbons  so  abundant  in  plants  are,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  absent  from  animals.  Such  facts  imply 
differences  in  elementaiy  composition ;  and  this  result  is 
further  enforced  by  the  fact  that  where  the  two  seem  to 
resemble,  they  ore  still  different:  the  plant  protoplasm 
forms  various  cells,  but  never  forms  a  cartilage-cell  or 
nerve-cell ;  fibres,  but  never  a  fibre  of  elastic  tissue ; 
tubes,  but  never  a  nerve  tube ;  vessels,  but  never  a  vessel 
with  muscular  coatings;  solid  "skeletons,"  but  always 
from  an  organic  substance  {cellulose),  not  from  phosphates 
and  carbonates.  In  no  one  character  can  we  say  that 
the  plant  and  the  animal  are  identical;  we  can  only 
point  throughout  the  two  kingdoms  to  a  great  similarity 
accompanying  a  radical  diversity. 
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134.  Having  brought  together  the  mauifold  resem- 
bl&uces,  and  the  no  less  marked  diversities,  we  must  ask 
what  is  their  significance  i  Do  tho  resemblances  imply 
a  community  of  origin,  on  universal  kinship  1  If  so,  the 
diversities  will  be  notliing  Jiiore  than  the  divergences 
which  have  been  produced  by  variations  in  the  Life- 
history  of  the  several  groups.  Or  —  taking  the  alterna- 
tive view  —  do  the  diversities  imply  radical  differences 
of  origin  ?  If  so,  the  resemblances  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  inevitable  analogies  resulting  from  Oi^inized 
Substance  being  everywhere  somewhat  similar  in  compo- 
sition, and  similar  in  certain  phases  of  evolution.  To 
state  the  former  position  iu  the  simplest  way,  we  may 
assume  that  of  two  masses  of  protoplasm  having  a  com- 
mon parentage,  one,  by  tho  accident  of  assimilating  a 
certain  element  not  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
other,  thereby  becomes  so  differentiated  as  to  form  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  evolutions  widely  divergent 
from  those  possible  to  its  congener;  and  at  each  stage  of 
evolution  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  (made  possi- 
ble by  that  stage)  will  form  the  origin  of  a  new  variation. 
It  ia  thus  feasible  to  reduce  all  organic  forms  to  a  pri- 
mordial protoplasm,  in  the  evolutions  of  which  successive 
differentiations  have  been  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  e<^ual]y  feasible  to  assume  that  the  existence  of 
radical  differences  must  be  invoked  to  account  for  the 
possibility  of  the  successive  differentiations. 

135.  The  hunt  after  resemblances  has  led  to  much 
miataken  speculation ;  and  with  reference  to  the  topic 
now  before  us,  it  may  be  urged,  that  although  by  attach- 
ing ourselves  to  the  points  of  community,  in  disregard  of 
the  diversities,  we  may  make  it  appear  that  all  animals 
have  a  common  parentage,  and  that  plants  and  animals 
are  merely  divei^ent  groups  of  the  same  prototype,  a 
rigorous  logic  will  force  us  onwards,  and  compel  us  to 
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admit  that  a  kinship  no  less  real  unites  the  organic  with 
the  inorganic  world.  For  upon  what  principle  are  we  to 
pause  at  the  cell  or  protoplasm  ?  If  by  a  successive 
elimination  of  differences  we  reduce  all  organisms  to  the 
cell,  we  must  go  on  and  reduce  the  cell  itself  to  the 
chemical  elements  out  of  which  it  is  constructed ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  these  elements  are  all  common  to  the  inorganic 
world,  the  only  diflerence  being  one  of  synthesis,  we 
reach  a  result  which  is  the  stultification  of  all  classification, 
namely,  the  assertion  of  a  kinsliip  which  is  universal 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  things  may  be  reilnced 
to  a  common  root  by  simply  disregarding  their  differences. 
All  things  are  alike  when  we  set  aside  their  unlikenesa. 

136.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  regard 
an  Orchestra  in  the  light  of  the  Development  Hypotheeis. 
The  various  instruments  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
general  resemblances  and  particulardifferences,  not  unlike 
those  observable  in  various  oi'ganisms ;  and  as  we  proceed 
in  the  work  of  classification  we  quickly  discover  that 
they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  analogous  to  the  Sub- 
kingdoms,  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species  of  the 
organic  world.  Each  group  has  its  cardinal  distinction, 
its  initial  point  of  divergence.  All  musical  instruments 
resemble  each  other  in  the  fundamental  character  of  pro- 
ducing Tone  by  the  vibrations  of  their  substance.  This 
may  be  called  their  organic  basis.  The  first  marked 
difference  which  determines  the  character  of  two  sub- 
kingdoms  (namely,  instruments  of  Percussion  and  Wind 
instruments)  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  method  of  im- 
pressing the  vibrations ;  and  the  grand  divisions  of  these 
sub-kingdoms  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  vibrating  sub- 
stances. Each  type  admits  of  many  modifications,  but 
the  primary  distinction  is  ineffaceable.  We  can  conceive 
the  Pipe  modified  into  a  Flute,  a  Flageolet,  a  Clarionet, 
a   Hautbois,  a.  Bassoon,  or   a  Fife,  by  simple   accessory 
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cbanges ;  to  modify  the  Pipe  into  a  Tnimiwt,  and  thus 
prodnce  the  peculiar  Hmhrc  of  the  trumpet,  would  be 
impossible  except  by  the  substitution  of  a  now  material ; 
by  replacing  the  wood  with  metal  we  may  adhere  to  the 
old  Type,  but  we  have  created  a  new  Class.  (Attention 
ia  requested  to  this  point,  because  the  current  views 
respecting  the  transmutation  of  tissues,  which  seem  to 
lend  a  decisive  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  are  very  commonly  vitiated  by  the 
confusion  of  transformation  with  substitution.  Uo  ana- 
tomical element  is  transformed  into  another  specifically 
different  —  an  epithelial-cell  into  a  nerve-cell,  for  instaoce 
—  but  one  anatomical  element  ia  frequently  substituted 
for  another.)  To  convert  the  Pipe  or  the  Trumpet  into 
a  Violin  or  a  Drum  would  be  impossibla  We  can  follow 
the  modifications  of  a  Tambourine  into  a  Drum  or  Ket- 
tle-dnim,  but  no  modifications  of  these  will  yield  the 
Cymbals.  That  is  to  say,  the  vibrating  materials  — 
wood,  metal,  parchment,  and  the  combination  of  wood 
and  strings  —  have  pccuhar  properties,  and  the  instru- 
ments formed  of  such  materials  must  necessarily  from 
the  very  first  belong  to  different  groups,  each  subdivision 
of  the  groups  being  dependent  on  some  characteristic 
difference  in  methods  of  impressing  the  vibrations,  or  in 
the  materials.  Although  all  musical  instruments  have 
a  common  property  and  a  common  purpose,  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  transformations  of  one  primitive  instru- 
ment; their  kindred  nature  is  a  subjective  conception; 
the  anali^ies  are  numerous  and  close,  but  we  know  their 
origin.  It  is  obvious  that  men  being  pleased  by  musical 
tones,  have  been  led  by  their  delight  to  construct  instru- 
ments whenever  they  have  discovered  substances  capable 
of  musical  vibrations,  or  methods  of  impressing  such 
vibrations.  By  substituting  the  bow  for  the  plectrum  or 
the  fingers,  they  may  have  changed  the  Lyre  into  the 
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Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  and  Bass.  (It  seema  histori- 
cally probable  that  the  real  origin  of  the  Violin  class  was 
an  instrument  with  one  string  played  on  by  a  bow.)  By 
grouping  together  Pipes  of  various  sizes  they  got  the  Pan- 
pipes ;  by  substituting  metal  and  enlai'ging  the  blowing 
apparatus  they  got  the  Organ.  By  beating  on  stretched 
parchment  with  the  finger,  they  got  the  Tambourine  and 
Tom-Tom;  by  doubling  this  and  using  a  stick  they  got 
the  Drum.  By  beating  metal  with  metal  they  got  the 
Cymbals ;  by  beating  wood  they  got  the  Castanets. 

137.  The  application  of  this  illustration  is  plain.  Jnat 
as  ft  wind-instrument  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  stringed 
inatmraent,  so  a  Mollusc,  with  all  its  muscles  unstriped, 
and  its  nervous  system  unsymmetrical,  is  incapable  of 
becoming  a  Crustacean,  with  all  its  muscles  striped  and 
its  nervous  system  symmetrical.  Indeed  there  are  proba- 
bly few  biologists  of  the  present  day  who  imagine  the 
transmutation  of  one  kind  into  the  other  to  be  possible ; 
but  many  biologists  assume  that  botli  may  liave  been 
evolved  from  a  common  root.  The  point  is  beyond  proof; 
yet  I  think  there  is  a  greater  probability  in  the  assump- 
tion that  both  were  evolved  from  different  roots.  At  any 
rate,  one  thing  is  certain ;  a  divei^ence  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  a  series  of  svbatit-utions ;  and  the  question 
when  and  how  these  substitutions  took  place  is  unan- 
swerable: one  school  believes  them  to  have  been  creative 
fiats,  the  other  school  believes  them  to  have  been  trans- 
mutations. ' 

138.  When  we  see  an  annelid  and  a  vertebrate  resem- 
bling each  other  in  some  special  point  which  is  not  com- 
mon either  to  their  classes  or  to  any  intermediate  classes  — 
as  when  we  see  the  wood-louse  (Oniscus)  and  the  hedgehi^ 
defend  themselves  in  the  same  strange  way  by  rolling  np 
into  a  ball  —  we  cannot  interpret  this  as  a  trace  of  distant 
kmsbi"     When  we  sea  a  breed  of  pigeons  and  a  breed 
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of  canariea  turning  somersaults,  and  one  of  the  Bear  fam- 
ily {RaUl)  given  to  the  same  singular  habit,  we  can  hardly 
euppoBO  that  this  is  in  each  case  inherited  from  a  common 
progenitor.  When  we  see  one  savage  race  tipping  arrowa 
with  iron,  and  another,  ignorant  of  iron,  using  poison, 
there  is  a  community  of  ohject  effected  by  diversity  of 
means ;  but  the  analogy  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
closer  connection  between  the  two  races  than  the  fact  that 
men  with  similar  faculties  and  similar  wants  find  out  sim- 
ilar methods  of  supplying  their  wants,  Even  those  who 
admit  that  the  human  race  is  one  family,  and  that  the 
various  peoples  carried  with  them  a  common  fund  of 
knowledge  when  they  separated  from  the  parent  stock, 
may  still  point  to  a  variety  of  new  inventions  and  new 
social  developments  which  occurred  quite  independently 
of  each  other,  yet  are  strikingly  alike.  Their  resemblance 
will  be  due  to  resemblance  in  the  conditions.  The  exist- 
ence, for  example,  of  a.  religious  worship,  or  a  social  insti- 
tution, in  two  nations  widely  separated  both  in  time  and 
space,  and  under  great  historical  diversities,  is  no  absolute 
proof  that  these  two  nations  are  from  the  same  stock,  and 
that  the  ideas  have  the  same  parentage.  It  may  be  so ; 
it  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  an  analogy  no  more  im- 
plying kinship  than  the  fact  of  ants  making  slaves  of 
other  anta  (and  these  the  black  ants !)  imphes  a  kinship 
with  men.  Given  an  organization  which  in  the  two  na- 
tions is  alike,  and  a  history  which  is  in  certain  character- 
istics analogous,  there  must  inevitably  result  religious  and 
social  institutions  having  a  corresponding  resemblance. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  researches  of  philologists 
and  etlmologista  are  misdirected,  or  that  their  conclusions 
respecting  the  kinship  of  mankind  are  to  be  rejected  ;  I 
only  urge  the  consideration  that  perliaps  too  much  sti'esa 
is  laid  on  community  of  blood,  and  not  enough  on  com- 
qumity  of  conditions. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

139.  The  various  lines  of  argument  may  here  be  reca- 
pitulated. The  organic  world  presents  a  spectacle  of  end- 
less diversity,  accompanied  by  a  pervading  imifonnity. 
The  general  resemblances  in  forms  and  functions  are  more 
or  less  masked  by  particular  differences.  The  resem- 
blances, it  is  said,  may  be  all  due  to  kinship,  all  the  li 
individuals  having  descended  from  a  primordial  cell ;  an 
at  each  stage  of  the  descent  the  adaptations  to  new  con 
ditions  may  have  issued  in  deviations  from  the  ances 
form,  while  the  process  of  Natural  Selection  giving  8ta> 
bility  to  those  variations  which  best  fitted  the  oiganis 
in  the  struggle  of  existence,  has  made  greater  and 
gaps,  and  produced  more  marked  diversities  among 
descendants.  This  is  the  Darwinian  Theory:  "On  m 
theory  unity  of  Type  is  explained  by  unity  of  Descent 

140.  By  the  general  consent  of  biologists,  this  theo 
is  held  to  explain  many  if  not  all  the  observed  facts.    ~ 
is  a  very  luminous  suggestion ;  but  it  requires  an  enlaig 


ment  so  as  to  include  Organic  Affinity ;  and  when  on 
this  fundamental  principle  is  admitted,  it  brings  with  ^t 

very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  theory  of  Descent    We  & 
then  entitled  to  assume  that  many  of  the  most  stri 
resemblances,  instead  of  being  due  to  kinship,  are  d 
simply  to  the  general  principle  that  similar  causes  m 
have  similar  effects,  and  that  organic  substances 
very  close  resemblance,  organized  substances  must 
similar  stages  of  evolution  under  similar  conditions ;  a^' 
thus  organs  will  necessarily  take  on  very  similar  forms 
very  different  organisms  (for  example,  the  eye  of 
cephalopod  and  the  eye  of  the  vertebrate),  and  organis«3Ci« 
having  widely  different  parentage  may  closely  resem"l>I^ 
each  other.     If  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  protopla^^'^ 
appeared  not  in  one  microscopic  spot  alone^  but  in 
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places  and  in  vast  quantities  —  and  this  is  surely  the 
more  justifiable  assumption  —  tlien  we  must  also  aduiit 
that  these  germinal  starting-points  were  from  the  first,  or 
very  shortly  afterwards,  diflerentiated  by  variations  in 
their  elementaiy  composition.  Now  we  know  that  a  very 
minute  change  in  composition  may  lead  to  immense  dif- 
fiirences  in  evolution.  Thus  the  descendants  of  two 
slightly  different  progenitors  may,  by  continual  differen- 
tiation, become  very  markedly  unlike ;  yet,  because  of  the 
original  resemblance  of  their  substances,  they  will  reveal 
a  pervading  similarity, 

Wldle  it  is  thus  conceivable  that  all  organisms  may 
resemble  each  other,  and  all  difler,  owing  to  the  similari- 
ties and  diversities  in  the  "conditions  of  existence"  (and 
among  those  conditions  that  of  descent  is  of  wide  range), 
it  is  not  very  readily  conceivable  how  advantage  in  the 
external  struggle  could  have  determined  the  varieties  of 
form  and  function,  because  many  differentiations  give  no 
superiority  in  the  struggle.  As  Mr,  St,  George  Alivart 
urges,  "  Natural  Selection  utterly  fails  to  account  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  tlie  minute  and  rudi- 
mentary beginnings,  the  slight  and  infinitesimal  com- 
mencements of  structures,  however  useful  those  structures 
may  afterwards  become.""  And  this  is  undeniable  on  the 
supposition  that  Natural  Selection  is  an  agency  not  iden- 
tical with  the  variations  of  growth,  but  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  accumulation  of  favorable  variations. 

141,  In  estimating  the  two  hypotheses  —  First,  of 
Descent  from  one  primordial  germ,  and  the  modifications 
dm  to  Natural  Selection,  or,  as  I  should  say,  erpresaed  in 
Selection ;  and  Secondly,  of  Descent  from  innumerable 
germs  having  initial  differences,  which  differences  radiated 
into  the  marked  modifications,  there  is  this  superiority  to 
be  claimed  for  the  first,  that  it  is  more  easily  handled  as 
•  MlVAHT,  Tht  Omait  of  SptcUa,  1871,  p.  23, 
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an  aid  to  research,  and  is  therefore  more  decidedly  useToL 
The  laws  of  Oi'ganic  Affinity  are  at  present  too  obscure 
for  any  successful  application.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  theory  of  Descent  is  an  imaginary  construction 
of  wliat  may  have  been  the  process  of  species-formation, 
not  a  transcription  of  the  process  observed.  It  constructs 
an  imaginary  Type  as  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of  widely 
different  descendants.  The  annelid  which  is  taken  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  vertebrates  is  not  any  annelid  known 
either  to  zoologists  or  geologists,  but  a  generalized  and 
imaginary  type.  So  daringly  liberal  b  the  imagination 
in  endowing  the  ancestor  with  whatever  may  be  required 
for  the  descendants,  that  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  probable, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  embryos  of  vertebrates,  that 
these  animals  "  are  the  modified  descendants  of  some  an- 
cient progenitor  which  was  furnished  in  its  adult  stato 
with  branchi^,  a  swim-bladder,  four  simple  limbs,  and  a 
long  tail,  all  fitted  for  an  organic  life,"  (p.  533) ;  and  Dr. 
Dohm  conceives  the  original  type  to  have  contained 
within  itself  all  that  has  been  subsequently  evolved  in 
the  highest  vertebrate,  the  other  and  less  elaborate  organ- 
isms being  mere  degradations  from  tliis  type.*  This  use 
of  the  imagination,  although  not  without  advantages,  is 
also  not  without  dangers.  It  may  direct  research,  it  must 
not  be  suffered  to  replace  research. 

•  DoRBV,  Der  Ursprung  der  Wirbdthwre  und  dai  Princip  da  Fiate- 
tiaasuMhseta,  1875,  p.  74. 
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THE  NERVOUS  MECHANISM. 

"All  the  fonctioiiB  of  the  neirous  syBtem  are  as  dependent  upon  its  stroc- 
ture  and  nature,  as  the  accurate  indication  of  time  ux>on  the  construction  of 
the  chronometer." — Pbochabka. 

"Unser  Wissen  wird  nie  voUendet,  ist  und  bleibt  Stiickwerk;  dessen 
Erganzungdas  Streben  und  Hoffen  der  forschenden  Denker  bleiben  wird  fiir 
alle  Zeit."— RADBNHAuaEN,  Oriris. 

•  "  Our  nimble  souls 

Can  spin  an  insubstantial  universe 
Suiting  our  mood,  and  call  it  possible, 
Sooner  than  see  one  £^n  with  eye  exact. 
And  give  strict  record  of  it" 

Oeobob  Eliot,  The  Spanith  Ojfpty. 


'*  If  we  compare  the  teachings  of  our  books  with  what  Nature  is  constantly 
showing,  we  find  there  is  no  agreement  between  those  two  sources  of  learn- 
ing. " — Bbqwn  SISqu  abd. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


SURVEY  OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  mental  processes  is  derived  from 
reflection  on  our  pergonal  experiences,  combined  with  in- 
ferences from  our  obsen^ation  of  other  men  and  animals, 
under  similar  conditions.  The  piiDcesses  are  complex  and 
variable ;  bo  complex  and  variable,  that  knowledge  of 
their  component  factors  can  only  be  gained  through  long 
tentative  study,  aided  by  fortunate  circumstances  which 
present  these  factors  separately,  or  at  any  rate  in  such 
marked  predominance  aa  to  fix  attention.  This  subjec- 
tive analysis  of  the  processes  has  to  be  supplemented  by, 
and  confirmed  by  an  objective  analysis  of,  the  eonditwns, 
external  and  internal :  the  facta  of  Feeling  have  to  be 
traced  to  facta  of  Physiology,  which  wiU  exhibit  that 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind  so  eameatly  sought  by  tha 
inquirer. 

Both  the  subjective  and  the  objective  analysis  are  at 
present  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Although  there  ia 
much  confident  assertion  and  "  false  persuasion  of  knowl- 
edge "  in  both  regions,  there  is,  unhappily,  little  that  can 
be  seriously  accepted  as  demonstrated.  In  the  present 
volume  we  shall  concern  ourselves  almost  exclusively 
with  the  objective  analysis,  and  do  our  utmost  to  mark 
what  ia  mere  inference  from  what  is  verified  observation. 
It  is  only  by  Observation  that  facts  can  be  settled ;  how- 
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ever  Analogy  and  Inference  may  suggest  where  the  truth 

may  lie,  they  are  fiiiger-poats,  not  goals.  At  the  best 
they  only  tell  us  what  Observation  would  reveal  could  the 
processes  be  eubmitteti  to  Sense. 

In  a  loose  and  general  way  every  one  knows  that  the 
Nervous  System  is  a  dominant  agent  in  all  sentient  pro- 
ceases  ;  although  not  by  any  means  the  only  agent,  yet, 
because  of  its  predominance,  it  is  artificially  accepted  as 
the  only  one.  With  the  greater  complexity  of  this  sys- 
tem, there  ia  observed  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
variety  of  sentient  phenomena,  The  labors  of  anatomists 
have  secured  a  tolerably  exact  plan  of  tlie  topographical 
distribution  of  this  system ;  a  somewhat  chaotic  mass  of 
observation  and  inference  passes  as  a  description  of  its 
elementary  structure.  The  labors  of  physiologists  have 
succeeded  to  a  small  extent  in  localizing  certain  functions 
in  certain  organs  of  this  system.  But  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  elementaTy  structures  is,  our  knowledge 
of  the  functions  ia  still  more  so.  I  wish  I  could  say 
otherwise,  and  that  I  could  ask  my  readers  to  accept  with 
confidence  what  teachers  confidently  propound.  The  atti- 
tude of  scepticism  is  always  repulsive ;  the  sceptic  is  sel- 
dom received  without  disfavor,  because  he  throws  on  ns 
the  labor  of  investigation  there  where  we  wish  for  the 
confidence  of  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  only  by  facing  the 
facts  that  we  can  hope  one  day  to  solve  the  great  ques- 
tions. 

2.  Tlie  nervous  system  has,  in  our  artificial  view  of  it, 
two  divisions  :  the  Peripheral,  which  connects  the  organ- 
ism with  the  external  world  ;  and  the  Central,  which  con- 
nects each  part  of  the  organism  with  all  the  other  parts. 
Although  the  system  is  constituted  by  various  tissues  — 
neural,  connective,  vascular,  and  elastic  —  it  receives  Ha 
characteristic  designation  from  nerve-fibrils,  nerve-fibres, 
and  nerve-cells ;  just  as  the  muscular  system  receives  its 
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designation  from  contractile  cells  and  fibres.  This  neural 
tissue  assumes  three  well-marked  forms :  1°,  nt7-ves,  which 
are  bundles  of  fibres  and  fibrils,  enclosed  in  a  membra- 
noua  sheath  ;  2°,  ganglia,  which  are  clusters  of  cells,  fibres, 
and  fibrils,  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  sometimes 
not ;  3°,  centres,  which  are  artificial  divisions  of  the  neural 
axis,  serving  as  points  of  uaion  for  different  organs. 

In  the  Invertebrata  the  neural  axis  is  the  chain  of 
ganglionic  masses  running  along  the  ventral  side,  and  giv- 
ing off  the  nerves  to  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  muscles. 
It  may  be  seen  represented  iu 
Fig.l. 

In  the  Vertebrata  the  axis  is 
dorsal,  and  is  called  tlie  cercbra- 
ttpinal  oris,  including  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  When  we  look  at 
this  structure  superficially  we 
see  various  nerves  radiating  from 
it  to  skin,  glands,  and  muscles ; 
but  a  closer  examination,  enlight- 
ened by  knowledge  of  function, 
shows  that  some  of  these  ner\'es 
pass  into  it  from  the  various  but-  , 
faces   and   sense-organs,  and   are  ""'t*  '''^  longtiudu 

5        '  inil  ttoiB  tht  g»ng1U  iHue  aont 

therefore  called  afferent  or  swi-  to  ih«  umu, urgui. oimmu.  und 
sort/ ;  whereas  another  set  passes  *""='* 
out  of  it  to  glands  and  muscles,  and  these  nerves  are 
therefore  called  efferent  or  motory.  There  are  also  fibres 
which,  passing  from  one  part  of  the  great  centre  to  an- 
other, are  called  commixsural. 

To  this  brief  account  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  may 
be  added  a  word  on  the  connected  chain  of  ganglia  and 
nerves  known  as  the  Sympathetic,  because  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  various 
"  sympathies  "  were  effected.    It  is  now  held  to  be  the 
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eyatem  devoted  to  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels ;  but 
there  ia  still  graat  want  of  agreement  among  physiologists 
as  to  whether  it  is  an  independent  system,  having  a  ape- 
cial  structure  somewhat  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal, or  whether  it  is  simply  a  gi'eat  plexus  of  nerves 
and  ganglia,  only  topographically  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  Into  this  point  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  here.  Enough  to  say,  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  Sigmuud  Mayer  in  adopting  tlie  sec- 
ond view.*  In  no  histological  character,  yet  specified, 
are  the  sympathetic  ner\*es  and  ganglia  demarcated  from 
the  others.  There  are,  indeed,  mm-e  non-medullary  fibres 
(the  gray  fibres  of  Remak)  in  the  sympathetic ;  but  the 
same  fibres  are  also  abundant  in  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  sympathetic  has  also  its  lai^e  medullary 
fibres. 

3.  The  Centres  are  composed  of  two  substances :  the 
gray  and  the  white.  The  gray  substance  is  often  called 
the  vesicular  because  of  its  abundant  cells ;  hut  it  has 
even  more  fibres  than  cells,  and  the  wliite  substance  has 
also  a  few  cells. f  T!ie  gray  substance  is  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  brain  —  in  the  convolutions ;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  It  surrounds  the 
central  canal  which  forms  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
is  continued  as  a  very  small  cavity  all  down  the  spinal 
cord.  Besides  entering  into  the  important  and  conspic- 
uous masses  known  as  the  cerebral  ganglia  —  (the  optic 
ilialami,  and  corpora  striata)  —  the  gray  substance  is 
massed  in  the  corpora  qttadriganina,  crura  cerehn  pons 
varolii,  and  medvUa  oblongata.  AV'e  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  each  of  those  parts.  Until  modem  times  all 
the  masses  included  in  the  skull  under  the  familiar  term 

•  SlG«P\Q  Matee,  Die  periphtriicAe  !fervcnMl!e  tind  die  i]fmpaiKUch» 
Unvmriialan,  1876. 

t  Oa  them  ceU>  sec  nou  t«  3  110. 
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Smin  (or  the  technical  term  Encephalon)  were  regained 
as  the  only  centre,  and  also  as  tlie  origin  of  all  the  nerves. 
Nor  has  tiiis  notion  even  yet  entirely  disappeared,  al- 
though the  spinal  cord  is  known  not  to  he  a  large  nen'e 
trunk,  but  a  centre  or  connected  chain  of  centres,  struc- 
turally and  functionally  similar  to  the  cranial  centres. 
The  shadow  of  the  ancient  error  still  obscures  inter- 
pretation of  the  part  this  spinal  cord  plays  in  the  sentient 
mechanism ;  and  thus  although  the  cord  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  centre  for  "sensitive  impressions," 
it  is  usually  excluded  from  Sensation.  This  widespread 
and  misleading  notion  will  he  critically  examined  in  a 
future  problem. 

4  Beginning  our  survey  of  the  cerehro-spinal  axis 
with  the  Spinal  Cord,  we  observe  it  to  consist :  1°,  of  cen- 
tral gray  substance  surrounding  the  scarcely  visible  canal, 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  primitive  groove  in  the 
germinal  niembrane  f§  9) ;  2°,  irregular  gray  masses, 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  hams,"  connected  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and 
3°,  strands  of  white  fibres  enclosing  tliis  central  substance, 
and  called  the  anterior  lateral  and  posterior  columns. 

Like  the  Cerebrum,  it  is  a  double  organ  formed  by  two 
symmetrical  halves,  as  the  cerebrum  is  of  two  hemispheres. 
Each  half  innervates  the  corresponding  half  of  the  body. 
The  cord  is  unhke  the  cerebrum  in  external  form,  though 
very  like  it  in  internal  structure.  The  gray  structure  ia 
mainly  external  in  the  cerebrum,  and  is  internal  ia  the 
cord. 

From  the  anterior  side  of  the  cord  (that  which  in  ani- 
mals is  the  under  side)  the  motor  nen'es  issue  ;  from  the 
posterior  (in  animals  the  upper)  side,  issue  the  sensory 
nerves.    On  each  of  the  sensory  nerves  there  is  a  ganglion. 

•  Thrae  terms  deaignste  tba  Burfaio  aspect  of  s  transTerse  section,  of 
what  uure  correctly  tibould  be  called  tbe  gray  cotaiuia.     See  Figs.  3  to  9. 
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The  Toots  of  each  nen'e,  formed  of  several  rootlets  iasning 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns,  subsequently 
unite  together,  and  proceed  in  a  single  sheath  to  muscles 
and  skin,  separating  again,  however,  before  they  reach 
muscles  and  skin.     Fig.  2  represents  this  arrangement 


d 


—  A  jwrtfffii  i<fO<*  jTrfunl  Bird  iftUi  iL 
iDWa  thr  luitFrior  •itt«  -.  Vac  rltibl-haud  the  | 
aiat  root,  tin;  mtst  at  y,  Ihn  gingUon 


E.  There  are  thirty-one  pairs  (sometimes  thirty-two) 
of  such  nerves  —  namely,  eight  cer\'ical,  twelve  thoracic, 
five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and  one  (or  two)  coccygeal  Figs. 
3  to  6  represent  transverse  sections,  which  display  the 
entrance  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  into  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns. 

6.  Similar  masses  of  gray  substance  in  the  JtfeduUa 
Oblongata  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the  cord  when 
it  passes  into  the  skull)"  are  supposed  to  be  the  origins 
of  some  other  nerves  (the  cranial), 

*  But  this  only  in  the  hif;W  animals.  In  reptilH  ■nd  amphihii  tb« 
medulla  draCFndi  iota  Che  cervioal  regioD,  aa  far  na  tlie  secoiid  and  third 
cerric&l  rertebrE.     This  slioald  be  remembrrcil  in  experimenting. 


fig.  0,  — TVaiunnt 


Although  the  Medulla  Spinalis  is  unquestionably  con- 
tinued as  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  the  arrangement  of  its 
tiaaues  here  becomes  gradually  changed,  aud  so  compli- 
cated that  it  baffles  the  scalpel.  Anatomista  are,  howei'er, 
agreed  on  the  one  point  of  fundamental  importance  to  us 
here  —  namely,  that  there  is  only  a  rearrangement,  not 
a  new  tissue.  Accepting  the  artificial  division  into  two 
OTgans,  we  may  say  that  their  functions  are  different, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  different  in  their  anatomical  con- 
nections —  they  inner\'ate  different  parts  ;  hut  as  nerve- 
centres  they  have  one  and  the  same  property. 

On  its  posterior  surface  the  Medulla  Oblongata  opens 
as  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  then  no  longer  a  closed 
canal,  but  an  expansion  of  the  spinal  canal,  which  is 
covered  by  the  Cerebellum.  On  its  anterior  surface  pro- 
jects the  pons  t>nrolii.    Figs.  7  and  8  represent  these. 

Wliile  thus  on  the  one  hand  continuing  the  Medulla 
Spinalis,  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  seen  on  the  other  hand 
to  be  continuous  with  the  Brain — its  white  columns 
passing  upwards  in  the  crura  cerebri,  its  cavity  repeated 
in  the  other  ventricles.  Above  it  lie  the  ganglionic 
masses,  the  corpora  guadri<femina,  optic  thalami,  and 
corpora  striata.     Crowning  these  are  the  big  and  little 
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tig.  T.  -fl«*.wi.p(w  ri« (./(*.  JfriiJla  mbnt^aU  omHnMU  l\tU>-lSpl. 
ulli.  1,  SkUqu  of  UiE  ttaaUml :  9.  corpon  quulngemma  (the  tva  lowu  bodiu  in 
ImpufMltj'  R]>iueBt«l  \n  the  etienivt>i(,0 ;  3.  accUuii  or  UiiT  amn  ombcUl ;  t,  Um 
Imrth  TMitricta  ;  i.  Ihe  «.tltonii  botln :  B,  the  luikuiu  icniiloriuii. 

Hg.  B.-Ftml.  Of  filter  tlixc  of  tki  Uid.  ObUmg.  1,  0]>Uo  nfira  cat  olT  It  tb« 
CUuiu :  3.  min  outbtl  1  S.  pom  nnlU ;  t.  i)Uvu7  taodlM :  MnMiloi  pTiiBildi : 

•,  iplul  GOlUBUU. 

brains.  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum.     Fif^s.  9  and  10  rep- 
resent tbis  relation  of  Medulla  Spinalis,  Medulla  Ob- 
longata, and  Bmiu.     Fi-  U  is  li  pua-i^-  artificial  diagram 

P   #^;# 

r  '^s^ 

mW      .■ 

^■^^■Wt-ffn-iitBroiMnPniWf.   1.  Ctffibrodi ;  S.  MrebeUuni;  S,  pom  YmUlma          ^^^H 
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which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  disposition 
of  the  white  and  gray  substances. 


-o».h>if9n 

!JU  Broil 

.  JnProjl^A™ 

tl,tiniU4.    : 

greal  comint«iii 

™  unibog  thi 

■■S. 

oi  bruditiig  1 

Klilhi  nutter 

In  the 

i. 

Tig.  11.  —  Diaffram  ftfa  verlir^  ttHtim  oft)n  Brain  (iflAr  I>B]toq\  I,  Ottkctorj 
gHTi^lton ;  3.  r^rpbn]  hfimiiphfipe  ;  a,  corpui  itiiiitilin  ;  4.  thalAmuA  ;  5,  ix»t»n  qtuil' 
rigcmlM ;  8,  cirebeUum  ;  1,  gsngliun  of  the  pool  nrolll :  g.  oUtuj  bodj. 

7.  In  man  the  Cerebrum  is  to  the  Cerebellum  as  9  to 
1.     In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  preponderance  ia  still 
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iter.  The  cerebrum  ia  in  our  artificial  systems  com- 
monly divided  into  three  lobes.  The  frontal  lobe  is  that 
portion  which  lies  in  front  of  the  deep  fissure  named  after 
Holando  ;  between  that  fissure  and  the  "  internal  perpen- 
dicular fissure "  lies  the  parietal  lobe ;  behind  this  we 
have  the  occipital  lobe ;  aud,  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
the  tempero-sphenoidal  lobe.  Each  lobe  is  again  subdi- 
vided according  to  its  convolutions. 

The  disposition  of  the  fibres  in  the  brain  is  far  too 
complex  to  be  accurately  followed.  All  that  we  can  say 
is,  that  there  are  strands  which  connect  one  convolution 
with  another,  strands  which  connect  one  hemisphere 
with  another,  strands  which  connect  cerebrum  with  cere- 
bellum, and  strands  which  connect  the  cerebnim  with 
the  lower  ganglia.  It  is  important  to  conceive  this  dis- 
tinctly; for  we  ahoJl  hereafter  see  that  the  function  of 
the  Brain  (by  brain  is  here  meant  both  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum)  is  not  that  of  innervation,  but  of  indlation 
and  Tfffiilation.  To  speak  metaphorically,  it  is  the  coach- 
man who  holds  in  his  hands  the  reins,  and  guides  the 
team.  One  cardinal  fact  should  arrest  attention,  namely, 
that  not  a  single.  ner\'e  in  the  body  has  its  origin  or 
centre  of  innervation  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  do  indeed  seem  to  issue 
from  the  cerebrum  ;  and  are  commonly  described  as  cer- 
ebral nerves.  But  the  facts  of  Development,  minute 
Anatomy,  and  Experiment  prove  this  to  be  inexact. 
Although  I  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  olfactory  and 
optic  nerves  in  accortlance  with  universal  usage,  not 
wishing  to  burden  the  reader  with  unnecessary  innova- 
tions, I  must  at  the  outset  express  my  opinion  that  these 
nerves  cannot  be  brought  under  the  same  general  tj-pe 
as  the  other  sensory  nerves.  Embryology  and  Anatomy 
suggest  that  they  have  no  more  claim  to  the  title  than 
the  cntra  cerebri.     Of  this  hereafter.     Setting  these  aside, 
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no  one  now  refuses  to  acknowledge  tliat  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum,  although  ceotrea  of  Incitation  and  Associa- 
tion, are  not  tbe  centres  of  direct  Innervation :  the  or- 
ganic mechanism  in  all  its  physiological  processes  will 
act  independently  of  them  (so  far  as  sucb  artificial  dis- 
tinctions are  admissible  at  all).  This  does  not  throw 
a  doubt  on  their  physioloffical  functions,  nor  on  their 
participation  in  the  normal  execution  of  physiological 
,  processes. 

8.  From  this  rapid  survey  two  important  points  may 
be  selected  for  special  attention.  First,  the  continuity 
of  the  neural  axis  throughout ;  secondly,  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  its  structure,  underlying  great  variations  in 
its  form  and  connections.  This,  which  is  the  anatomical 
expression  of  the  Unity  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  will  be- 
come more  evident  after  we  have  expounded  what  Em- 
bryology and  Microscopic  Anatomy  teach.  We  may 
therefore  digress  here  awhile  to  consider 

THE   EARLY   FORMS  OF  NERVE  CENTEE3. 

9.  In  the  outermost  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane 
of  the  embryo  a  groove  appears,  which  deepens  as  ite 
sides  grow  upwards,  and  finally  close  over  and  form  a 
canal.  This  canal  is  composed  of  cells  all  alike.  Its 
foremost  extremity  soon  bulges  into  three  well-marked 
enlargements,  which  are  then  called  the  jrrimilive  cerebral 
vesicles.  Tlie  cavities  of  these  vesicles  are  continuous. 
Except  in  position  and  size,  there  are  no  discernible  dif- 
ferences in  these  vesicles,  which  are  known  as  the  Fore- 
brain,  Middle-brain,  and  Hind-brain. 

10.  The  Fore-brain  soon  buds  off  from  each  side  a 
small  vesicle.  This  is  the  optic  vesicle,  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  what  subse^iuently  becomes  optic  ner\-e  and 
retina.  At  this  period  it  is  simply  a  vesicle  with  a 
hollow  stem,  the  cavity  being  continuous  with  the  cavity 
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of  the  cerebral  veeide,  and  the  walls  continuous  with  tlie 
cerebral  wall. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  retina  and  optic  "  nerve "  are 
primitive  portions  of  the  brain  —  a  detached  a^ment  of 
the  general  centre,  identical  in  atructure  with  the  cerebral 
vesicle,  and  not  unlike  in  form.  A  cup-like  depression 
quickly  forms  the  optic  vesicle  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
fold.  The  inner  or  concave  fold  becomes  the  retina,  and 
the  outer  or  convex  fold  (that  nearest  to  the  brain)  be- 
comes its  choroid  membrane.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
incubation  the  retina  of  the  chick  is  composed  of  spindle- 
eliaped  cells,  all  alike.  On  the  seventh  day  there  is  a 
differentiation  into  layers,  one  of  which  on  the  eighth  day 
is  granular ;  on  the  tenth  two  are  granular ;  and  on  the 
thirteenth  ganglionic  cells  appear.  Some  of  the  cells 
have  eloDgated  into  radial  fibres  (known  as  Miiller's 
fibres) ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  rods  and  cones  the 
normal  retinal  elements  are  complete. 

11.  The  researches  of  Foster  and  Balfour*  confirm 
the  statement  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the  retina 
(whether  nervous  or  connective)  are  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  layer  of  embryonic  cells,  wliich  originally 
formed  a  portion  of  the  fiist  cerebral  vesicle. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  hollow  stem  of  this  optic  vesicle 
begins  to  develop  fibres  amidst  the  nuclei  of  its  walls. 
The  "  optic  nerve  "  arises :  it  is  still  hollow ;  and  in  birds 
remains  so  through  life.  The  fibres  as  they  are  developed 
jTtno  forwarda  towards  the  retiva,  and  spread  over  its  in- 
ternal surface.  Thfif  also  ijroio  forwards  (oicarde  Ike  brain, 
and  spread  over  its  substance  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  and  is  generally  believed,  with  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  (or  that  portion  of  the  Fore-brain  from  which 

•  FoSTKBandBALPOfti,  E/rmfnU<ifEn!lnin!>xj;i,VnTt}.,\SH.  Camp. 
SOHWALBE,  art.  Dit  Reliaa,  in  the  Haiuibudi  der  Auymheilkunde  of 
Quite  uni' Samiscii,  1874,  I.  363. 
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these  are   derived),  bat  with   the   Middle-bniin  (which 

becomes  the  corpora  quadrigemina),  that  the  optic  fibres 
are  in  connection.* 

13,  This  will  be  underatood  when  the  further  develop- 
ment is  traced.  The  Fore-brain,  after  budding  off  the  optic 
vesicles,  buds  off  two  larger  vesicles  —  the  future  cerebral 
hemispheres.  This  ia  noticeable  on  the  second  day  of 
incubation,  and  by  the  third  day  each  vesicle  is  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  the  original  Fore-brain.  Their  develop- 
ment is  essentially  like  that  of  tbe  optic  vesicles ;  both  as 
to  the  cellular  and  the  fibrous  elements. 

Tlie  convolutions,  corpus  callosum,  nucleus  kntifomiis, 
and  corpora  striata  are  then  indicated.  Meanwhile,  that 
which  originally  was  the  Fore-brain  has  lapsed  into  the 
secondary  rank  as  Intermediate-brain  (Zu-iitcheitAim),  and 
becomes  the  parts  surrounding  the  third  ventricle,  namely, 
the  thalami,  corpora  candicantia,  in/undibulum,  and  what 
is  called  the  "  posterior  perforated  substance," 

14,  The  Middlc-hrain,  or  Second  Vesicle,  develops  the 
corpora  quadrigevmui  from  tbe  roof  of  its  cavity,  and  the 
crura  cerebri  from  its  float. 

The  ffind-irnin,  or  Tliird  Vesicle,  divides  into  two,  like 
the  First  Vesicle ;  it  buds  off  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  its  cavity  forms  the  fourth  ventricle ;  its  walls 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

15,  It  thus  appears  that  the  primitive  membrane  forma 
into  a  canal,  which  enlai^es  at  one  part  into  three  vesicles, 
and  from  these  are  developed  the  encephalic  structures. 
The  continuity  of  the  walls  and  cavities  of  these  vesicles 
is  never  obliterated  throughout  the  subsequent  changes, 
It  is  also  traceable  throughout  the  medulla  spinalis.  And 
microscopic  investigation  reveals  that  nndemeath  all  the 
morphological  changes   the  walls  of  the  whole  cerebr(>- 
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1  axis  are  composed  of  similar  elements  on  a  similar 

16.  Two  conclusions  directly  follow  from  this  exposi- 
tion:—  first,  that  since  the  structure  of  the  gnat  axis  u 
tperywhere  similar,  the  properties  must  be  simitar;  aeo- 
ondly,  that  since  there  is  structural  eontinuilt/,  no  one  part 
can  be  called  into  activity  without  at  tlie  same  time  more  or 
less  exciting  that  o/  all  the  rest. 

THE  FEBIPHERAL  SYSTEM. 

17.  Following  the  analytical  division,  we  now  come  to 
the  Peripheral  System  of  nerves  and  ganglia  The  separa- 
tion, I  must  olten  repeat,  is  purely  artificial ;  but  the 
artifice  has  conveniences.  We  separate  in  the  same  way 
the  heart  ftnm  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  capillary  cir- 
culation from  the  arterial 

Each  nerve  lias  its  direct  connection  with  a  particular 
centre,  and  indirectly  with  the  whole  system.  It  has  ita 
circumscribed  territory,  and  individual  office.  Except  in 
a  few  cases  of  anastomosis,  the  action  of  one  nerve  does 
not  involve  that  of  another :  only  one  muscle  or  one 
group  of  muscles  is  moved,  without  exciting  motion  in  a 
neighbor.  It  is  through  the  centres  that  these  individual 
territories  are  united ;  and  a  wave  of  excitation  always 
passes  throughout  the  central  substance  Thus  the  cen- 
tres are  not  simply  organs  of  association,  consequently  of 

•  German  snBtomists  divide  this  »ids  into  trunk  and  eiown  <fftm- 
itamm  and  Hirnmanltl).  There  in  convfnienre  in  tliis  division.  K  wo 
remove  all  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerelirum,  with  all  the  white  mutter 
radiating  Trom  it,  until  we  again  come  upon  gm;  matter —  sod  if  we  then 
cut  the  cer«bel1am  from  ita  descending  atranda  of  white  matter  —  we  shall 
have  rrmoved  the  ermm,  and  leave  the  (ruji*  remaining.  Thw  tronk  is 
rODititutcd  by  the  corpora  striata,  nucleui  lentiformia,  optic  thalami,  cor- 
para  qoadrigeiiiina,  crura  cerebri,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 


From  this  trunk  all  the  organii  or  the  body  i 
nted  (except  those  innen-ated  from  the  sympathetic  V). 


re  directly  it 
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regulation,  but  are  the  uexus  whereby  the  diversity  of  the 
actions  is  integrated  into  the  unity  of  consensus. 

18.   Nothing  further  need  at  present  be  stated  respect- 
ing the  nerves ;  but  it  is  needful  to  give  precision  to  the 


GANGLIA  AND  CENTRES, 
usually  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms.  That 
this  is  inexact  may  be  readily  shown,  and  that  it  ia  mis- 
leading appears  in  its  causing  physiologists  to  credit 
every  ganglion,  wherever  found,  with  central  functions ; 
and,  by  an  almost  inevitable  extension  of  the  error,  has 
led  to  the  assignment  of  central  functions  to  a  single 
ganglionic  cell !  This  is  but  part  of  that  "  superstition 
of  tlie  cell "  against  which  1  shall  have  to  protest  I  will 
not  here  raise  the  doubt  which  presses  from  various  sides 
respecting  the  central  functions  of  the  ganglia  in  the 
heart  and  intestines,  because  the  reader  perhaps  shares 
the  general  opinion  on  that  point ;  but  let  me  simply  ask 
what  central  function  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  the 
ganglia  on  each  of  the  spinal  sensory  nerves  ?  above  all  to 
tliose  grouped  and  scattered  ganglionic  cells  which  are 
found  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  some  nerves,  and 
in  the  very  trunks  of  others  ?  There  may,  indeed,  be 
im^ned  a  central  function  for  the  ganglia  in  the  meseu- 
tery,  and  even  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  retina,  on  the 
hypothesis  {([uite  gratuitous,  I  think)  of  their  regulating 
the  circulation ;  but  even  this  explanation  cannot  he 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  ganglionic  cells  which  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  nerve,* 

*  "Oti  s'est  pt^occiipi^  du  rSle  Bp&ial  que  pouTuenC  jonct  I«  gnngli- 
aus  i)Briplii-riqnBS  situes  dans  le  veisituge  de  certiiiln's  orgsnes ;  et  on  b 
pnitpodu  qnc  In  ncrfs  no  jcmiuuciit  de  leur  prapri^U  d'agir  aar  era 
OTganea  qu'apiii  avoir  tnTene  cen  j^gUoiu.  On  sTsic  sdmU  <\an  Tciui- 
tatioii  rnrlec  ntr  le  filil  nen-pux  arant  ton  rntti  dam  )<■  ganglion  muit 
Menir  rHttion  pxdtaliice  dei  fnnutioiu  de  rr>rf[atie 
tn  lui  et  le  gtuigljan  voiiin."  — Cl&vok  Bu- 
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he  meaning  of  a  physiological  ceutre  is,  that  it  is  a 
point  to  which  stimulations  proceed,  and  from,  which  they 
are  reflected".  The  meaning  of  a  ganglion  is,  that  it  is  a 
group  ol'  nerve  cells  dispersed  among,  or  in  continuation 
with,  nerve  fibres :  it  may  be  a  centre  of  reflection,  or  it 
may  not ;  and  in  the  latter  case  ite  physiological  office  ia 
at  present  undetermined.  A  ganglion  Is  no  more  a  centre 
in  virtue  of  its  cell-group  than  a  muscle  is  a  limb.  All 
function  depends  on  connection,  and  central  function  de- 
mands a  connection  of  afferent  and  efl'erent  parts. 

19.  The  ganglia  found  in  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Inver- 
tebrate (see  Fig.  1)  are  centres,  each  of  which  has  consid- 
erable independence,  each  regulating  a  single  segment  of 
the  body,  or  a  group  of  similar  segments.  As  the  scale 
of  animal  complexity  ascends,  these  separated  centres  tend 
more  and  more  to  coalesce,  and  with  this  coalescence 
comes  an  increasing  comhinatitm  of  movements."  Ob- 
serve the  caterpillar  slowly  crawling  over  a  leaf;  each 
segment  of  its  body  moves  in  succession ;  but  when  this 
caterpillar  becomes  a  butterfly  the  body  moves  rapidly, 
and  all  at  once.  Open  the  caterpillar,  and  you  find  its 
nervous  centres  are  thirteen  separate  ganglia,  each  presid- 
ing over  a  distinct  part  of  the  body,  and  each  capable  of 


Jut  on  proceeding  to  verify  ihesa 
ia  led  la  the  (Conclusion,  "  que  le 
ir  le  mode  de  I'l 


Sutttm  Nervnix,  11,  1S9. 
by  PTperiment,  Beiisari 
ganglion  n'a  pas  d'influvnce  projire 
k  I'Drgsne." 

1  was  deliglited  to  find  my  opposition  to  the  current  teaching  respect- 
ing tho  central  ftinctioiiB  of  gnnglionic  cel)»  thoroughly  borne  out  by  the 
eUboTRle  researches  of  Siokunb  Matbr  {Archiv  far  P^/cHiairii,  Bd.  VI. 
Heft  2).  Having  artiliciBlly  produced  sach  cells,  he  pertinently  uki. 
How  can  we  altribulo  central  functions  to  cells  which  appear  in  tlie  pro- 
oeBs  of  regenemlion  of  a  divided  nerve  T  *The  error  has  its  origin  in  the 
confiuian  of  fonctions  with  properties. 

*  It  ii  often,  though  incomctly,  slated  that  ever?  aej^ent  of  an 
annnlow  aninuil  has  its  separate  ganglion.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
ganglia  are  nanall;  fewei  than  the  aegraenU,  they  ai 
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independent  action.  Open  the  butterfly,  and  you  find  the 
thirteen  ganglia  greatly  changed :  the  second  and  third 
are  fused  into  one ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  into 
another ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  into  another ;  the  only 
trace  of  the  original  separation  is  in  a  slight  constriction 
of  the  surface.  The  movements  of  the  caterpillar  were 
few,  simple,  slow,  and  those  of  the  butterfly  are  many, 
varied,  and  rapid. 

20.  In  the  Vertebrates  the  coalescence  of  ganglia  ia 
such  that  the  spinal  axis  is  one  great  centre.  We  do 
indeed  anatomically  and  physiologically  subdivide  it  into 
several  centres,  because  several  portions  directly  innervate 
separate  organs ;  but  its  importance  ties  in  the  intimate 
blending  of  all  parts,  so  that  fluctuating  aimhinatwns  of 
its  elements  may  arise,  and  varied  movements  result. 
Each  centre  combines  various  muscles ;  the  axis  is  a  com- 
bination of  centres.  The  brainless  frog,  for  instance,  lias 
still  the  spinal  cord,  and  therefore  the  power  not  only  of 
moving  either  of  his  limbs,  but  also  of  combining  their 
separate  movements :  if  grasped,  he  struggles  and  escapes  j 
if  pricked,  he  hops  away.  But  these  actions,  although 
complex,  are  much  less  complex  and  varied  than  the  ac- 
tions of  the  normal  frog. 

There  is  not  only  a  coalescence  of  ganglia,  hut  a  greater 
and  greater  concentration  of  the  substance  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  axis.  In  the  inferior  vertebrates,  and  in 
tlie  mammalian  embrj-o,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal  from  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  tlie  tail ;  and  here  the  centres  of  reflexion  corre- 
spond with  the  several  segments.  But  as  the  cranial 
mass  develops  there  is  a  withdrawal  of  neural  substance 
from  the  lower  parts,  and  the  centres  of  reflex.ion  are  then 
some  way  removed  from  the  segments  they  innervate.  In 
the  animal  development  there  is  even  a  greater  and 
greater  predominance  of  the  upper  portions,  so  tliat  the 
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a  and  medulla  oblongata  are  of  infiuitely  more  unpor-  • 
tance  than  the  spinal  cord. 

21.  Besides  the  central  group  of  elements  which  belong 
to  fixed  and  definite  actions,  we  must  conceive  these  ele- 
ments capable  of  variable  combinationa,  like  the  pieces 
of  colored  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  which  fall  into  new 
groups,  each  group  having  its  definite  though  temporary 
form.  The  elements  constitute  really  a  continuous  net- 
work of  variable  fonn-s.  It  is  to  such  combinations,  and 
not  to  fixed  circumscribed  ganglia,  that  we  must  refer  the 
subordinate  centres  of  the  axis.  We  speak  of  a  centre 
for  Kespiration,  a  centra  for  Laughing,  a  centre  for  Cry- 
ing, a  centre  for  Coughing,  and  so  on,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  we  speak  of  a  centre  for  Swallowing  or  for 
Walking.  Not  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  circumscribed 
mass  of  central  substance  set  apart  for  tlie  innervation  of 
the  several  muscles  employed  in  these  actions,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Each  action  demands  a  definite  group  of 
nenral  elements,  as  each  geometric  form  in  the  kaleido- 
scope demands  a  definite  group  of  pieces  of  glass;  but 
these  same  pieces  of  glass  will  readily  enter  into  other 
combinations ;  and  in  like  manner  the  muscles  active  in 
Respiration  are  also  active  in  Laughing,  Coughing,  etc., 
tliough  differently  innervated  and  co-ordinated. 

22,  The  physiological  rank  of  a  centre  is  therefore  the 
expression  of  its  power  of  fluctuating  combination  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  higher  than  the  medulla  spinalis, 
because  of  its  more  varied  combinations ;  the  cerebrum  is 
higher  than  all,  because  it  has  no  fixed  and  limited  com- 
binations. It  is  the  centre  of  centres,  and  as  such  the 
supreme  organ.' 
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CHAPTEB    II. 

THE  FTNCnONAL  EELATIOSS  Of  THE  KEKVOCS  ETSTEM. 

23.  The  distiaguishable  parts  of  this  system  are  tlie 
central  axis,  the  cmnial  nerves,  and  the  spinal  nerves,  witli 
the  cliain  of  ganglia  and  nen'es  composing  the  Sympa- 
thetic. Let  us  briedy  set  down  what  is  known  of  thcit 
special  offices. 

Men  very  early  discovered  that  the  ner\'ea  were  in  some 
way  ministrant  to  Sensation  and  Movement ;  a  divided 
nerve  always  being  accompanied  by  insensibility  and  im- 
mobility in  the  limb.  Galen,  observing  that  paralysis  of 
movement  sometimes  occurred  without  insensibility,  sug- 
gested that  there  were  two  kinds  of  nerve :  bat  oo  one 
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was  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of 
this  suggestion  until  early  in  the  present  century,  wlien 
the  experiments  of  Charles  Bell,  perfected  by  those  of 
Majendie  and  Miiller,  placed  the  suggestion  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

24  rig.  12  is  a  diagram  (not  a  drawing  of  the  actual 
aspect,  which  would  be  hardly  intelligible  to  readers  un- 
versed in  such  matters)  representing  two  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord  just  where  the  nerve-roots  issue. 
The  gray  substance  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rude  H, 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  of  the  expanded  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly in  the  lumbar  enlargements  (Figs.  4  — 6);  the  extrem- 
ities of  this  gray  substanee  are  the  anterior  and  posltrior 
horns.  We  have  already  said  that  from  the  anterior  horns 
of  each  half  issue  the  roots  of  the  motor  nerves,  which 
pass  to  the  muscles.  From  the  posterior  horns  issue  the 
sensory  nerves,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cord,  enter 
tlie  ganglia  before  joining  the  motor  nerves,  and  then  pass 
to  the  skin,  in  the  same  sheath  with  their  companions, 
separating  again  as  they  reach  the  muscles  and  surfaces 
where  they  are  to  be  distributed.  Wlieu  this  mixed  nerve 
is  cut  through,  or  tied,  all  sensation  and  movement  disap- 
pear from  the  parts  innervated.  But  if  only  one  of  tho 
roots  be  cut  through,  above  the  ganglion,  there  will  then 
be  only  a  loss  of  movement  or  a  loss  of  sensation.  Thus 
suppose  the  section  be  made  at  a,  h.  A.:  we  have  then 
divided  a  sensory  nerve,  and  no  pinching  or  pricking  of 
the  part  innervated  by  that  nerve  will  be  felt ;  but  move- 
ment will  take  place  if  the  under  nen-e  be  irritated,  or  if 
a  sensation  elsewhere  be  excited.  Now  reverse  the  e.'speri- 
ment,  as  at  B,  c,  d,  Tlien,  pricking  of  the  skin  will  be 
felt,  but  no  movement  will  respond.  Tlie  nerve  which 
ent«rs  the  cord  at  the  upper  (posterior)  part  is  therefore  a 
sensory  nerve;  that  which  enters  at  the  under  (anterior) 
part  is  motor.     The  direction  is  in  each  case  indicated  by 
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the  arrow.  The  central  end  b,  if  irritated,  will  produce 
sensation ;  wliereaa  the  peripheral  end  a  produces  neither 
sensation  nor  movement.  The  central  end  d  produces 
neither  sensation  nor  movement ;  the  peripheral  end  c 
produces  movement. 

25.  Two  facta  are  proved  by  these  experiments.  First, 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  centre  is  necessary  for  Sensa- 
tion, birt  not  I'ur  Movement.  Although  normally  all  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  moved  only  when  their  centre 
has  been  excited,  yet  any  irritation  applied  directly  to  the 
muscle  nerve,  even  when  separated  from  its  centre,  pro- 
duces a  movement.  And  to  this  we  may  add  that  a 
slighter  stimulus  will  move  the  muscle  by  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve,  than  by  indirect  irritation  through  the 
centre ;  a  slight-er  stimulus  also  will  suffice  when  applied 
to  the  nerve  than  when  applied  to  the  muscle  itself. 

26.  The  second  fact  proved  is  known  as  Sell's  Law, 
that  the  sensory  and  motor  channels  are  respectively  the 
posterior  and  anterior  nerves.  The  fact  b  indisputable, 
but  its  theoretic  interpretation  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
in  its  original  form.  Bell  supposed  tlie  two  nerves  to  be 
different  in  kind,  endowed  with  different  specific  energies, 
the  one  sensitive,  the  other  motor.  Tlie  majority  of  writ- 
ers still  express  themselves  as  if  they  adopted  this  view. 
We  shall,  however,  presently  see  reason  for  replacing  it 
by  the  more  consistent  interpretation  which  assigns  one 
and  tlie  same  property  to  both  nerves,  marking  their  dis- 
tinction by  the  terms  afferent  and  efferent ;  the  one  set 
being  anatomically  so  disposed  that  it  conveys  stimuli 
from  the  surfaces  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  set  convey- 
ing stimuli  from  the  centre  to  the  muscles,  glands,  and 
other  cells.* 

•  It  IwB  been  proved  th«t  the  cells  of  the  cornfa  And  tbp  jiigment  cells 
ot  th?  nkiti  conltUFt  under  nervoui  exi'ltatjon.  We  cannot  9n|>po!ie  thut 
although  thiisc  arc  the  only  celLi  which  hkro  hitherto  \ieva  brought  undtr 
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27,  Bell'a  discovery  was  rapidly  generalized.  The 
principle  of  localization  was  extended  to  ail  nerves,  and 
of  course  to  tlie  posterior  and  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  indeed  were  assumed  to  be  continua- 
tions of  the  nen'es.  Bell,  wlio  was  greater  as  an  anato- 
mist than  as  a  philosopher,  always  maintained  that  ana- 
tomical deduction  was  superior  to  experiment.  But  this 
was  to  misunderstand  the  reach  of  deduction,  which  ia 
only  valid  to  the  extent  of  its  premises.*  In  the  present 
case,  the  premises  assumed  that  the  posterior  columns 
were  continuations  of  the  posterior  roots,  and  carried 
impressions  to  the  brain,  the  anterior  columns  carrying 
back  from  the  brain  the  "  mandates  of  the  will."  Exper- 
iment has,  however,  decisively  shown  that  it  is  not  through 
the  posterior  columns  that  sensory  impressions  travel  to 
the  brain,  hut  through  the  central  gray  substance. 

28.  The  spinal  cord  with  its  central  gray  substance  is 
at  each  point  a  centre  of  reflexion.  Connected  as  it  is 
with  different  oi^ns,  we  artificially  consider  it  as  a  chain 
of  different  centres,  and  try  to  detect  the  functional  rela- 
tions of  its  parts.  The  inquiry  is  important,  but  we 
uinst  bear  in  mind  the  cardinal  principle  that  diversity  of 
Function  depends  on  the  organs  innervated,  and  not  on  a 
diversity  of  Property  in  the  nervous  tissue.  Although 
all  nerves  have  a  common  structure  and  common  prop- 
erty, yet  we  distinguish  them  as  sensory  and  motor ;  and 
the  sensory  we  subdivide  into  those  of  Special  Sensation 
and  those  of  Systemic  Sensation,  Tlie  motor  we  divide 
into  muscular,  vasomotor,  and  glandular.  The  hypothesis 
of  specific  energies  must  be  relinquished  (§  63). 

eipfrimenUl  observHtion,  they  are  the  only  cella  subject  to  nerva-influ- 
ence.  We  may  safely  asaiime  that  wharever  ■  nerve-fibre  terminates,  its 
■ctioa  wilt  be  tranBTorm^  into  an  excitation  of  tlie  part.  HabituaUj, 
however,  motor-nerves  are  spolien  of  m  nrnsple-nervea. 
•  OaDedmtion,  see  Proilem :  Firal  Stria,  Vol.  II,  p.  169 
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In  like  manner  all  centres  have  a  cotnmoQ  stracturo 
and  a  commoQ  property,  with  a  great  diversity  of  func- 
tional relations.  Here  also  the  hypothesis  of  specific 
enei^es  has  been  generally  adopted,  owing  to  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  biological  principle  just  mentioned. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  credited  with  the  properties 
of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition  ;  the  cerebellum  with 
the  property  of  muscular  co-ordination ;  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  property  of  reflexion. 

29.  Ko  attempt  to  assign  the  true  functional  relations 
of  the  centres  will  be  made  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
exposition.  We  must  learn  more  of  the  processes  in  Sen- 
sation, Thought,  and  Volition,  before  we  can  unravel  tlie 
complex  physiological  web  on  wliich  they  depend.  But 
here,  provisionally,  may  be  set  down  what  obsen-ation 
and  e.\periment  have  disclosed  respecting  the  part  played 
by  certain  centres.  We  know,  for  example,  that  when 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  carefully  removed  from  a 
reptile  or  a  bird,  all  tlie  essentially  vital  functions  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  but  a  great  disturbance  in  some 
of  the  pityehical  functions  is  obser\'ed.  The  brainless  bird 
eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  moves  its  limbs  separately  and  in 
combination,  manifests  sensibility  to  light,  sound,  and 
touch,  performs  such  instinctive  actions  as  preening  its 
feathers,  or  thrusting  the  head  under  the  wing  while 
roosting.  Throw  it  into  the  air  and  it  will  fly.  In  its 
flight  it  will  avoid  obstacles,  and  will  alight  upon  a  ledge, 
or  your  shoulder.  But  it  will  not  fly  unless  thrown  into 
the  air ;  it  will  not  escape  through  the  open  door  or  win- 
dow ;  it  will  avoid  objects,  but  will  show  no  fear  of  them, 
—  alighting  on  your  head,  for  example,  without  hesita- 
tion. It  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  said  to  see ;  but  it  fails  to  perccivf-  what  is  seen.  It  will 
eat  and  drink,  if  food  and  water  be  administered,  but  it 
will  starve  near  a  heap  of  grain  and  ne^■er  peck  it,  not 
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even  if  the  beak  be  thrust  into  the  heap.  A  grain,  or 
strip  of  meat,  may  be  thrust  inside  the  beak;  tliere  it  will 
remain  unswallowed,  unless  it  touches  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  then  swallowing  at  once  follows  the  stimulus. 
The  bird  icith  its  brain  will  fly  away  if  you  turn  the 
finger,  or  stick,  on  which  it  is  perching;  wilkont  its 
brain,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  fly,  but  flutters  its  wings, 
and  balances  itself.  If  you  open  the  mouth  of  a  cat,  or 
rabbit,  and  drop  in  some  bitter  fluid,  the  animal  closes  its 
mouth  firmly,  and  resists  your  efforts  to  repeat  the  act ; 
without  its  brain,  the  animal  shows  the  same  disgust 
at  the  taste,  but  never  resists  the  preliminaries  of  the 
repetition. 

30.  These,  and  analogous  facts,  have  been  noted  by 
various  experimenters.  They  are  very  far  from  proving 
■what  is  usually  concluded ;  but  they  prove  the  important 
negative  position  that  the  cerebrum  is  not  the  centre  of 
innervation  for  any  of  the  organs  on  which  the  observed 
actions  depend.  Thus,  the  cerebrum  is  not  necessary  to 
Bight:  er<fo  it  does  not  innervate  the  eye.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hearing :  frjo  it  does  not  innervate  the  ear.*  It 
ia  not  necessary  to  breathing,  swallowing,  flying,  etc. : 
erffo  it  does  not  inner\-ate  the  organs  of  these  functions. 

What  then  is  lost?  We  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  cerebrum  ia  continuous  with  the  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  and,  through  its  crura,  with  the  medulla  otilon- 
gata  and  meduUa  spinalis,  to  foresee  that  its  removal 
must  more  or  less  affect  the  whole  neural  axis,  and  con- 
Bequently  disturb  the  actions  of  the  whole  organism ;  this 
disturbance  will  often  have  the  appearances  which  would 

"  I  do  not  here  touch  npon  the  question  aa  to  whether  these  actiong 
of  the  MDies  are  acjitaiiimt,  because  that  iiuesdoD  demands  that  we  should 
flnt  settle  what  is  SeniatiMi,  I  ma;  at  once,  however,  say  that  what  is 
ordinarily  understood  ss  a  sensation  of  color,  or  a  sensation  of  loUTid,  u. 
In  m;  opinion,  not  possihle  without  the  cerabrnm.  But  the  sensibility 
of  the  eje  and  ear  is  manifnitly  iireserrcd. 
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be  due  to  the  removal  of  a  central  apparatns,  so  that  we 
shall  be  apt  to  attribute  the  cessatioa  of  a  ftiiiction  to  the 
loss  of  its  organ,  when  in  fact  the  cessation  ia  due  simply 
to  an  arrest  of  the  organ  by  irritation.  Thus  the  cessa- 
tion of  consciousness,  or  of  any  particular  movements, 
when  the  cerebrum  is  removed,  is  no  decisive  proof  that 
the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  consciousness,  or  of  the 
movement  in  question.  This  point  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered hereafter.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the 
facta  observed  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum. 

First,  we  obser\e  a  loss  of  that  power  of  combining 
present  states  with  itast  states,  present  feelings  with  feel- 
ings formerly  excited  in  conjunction  with  them,  the 
power  which  enables  the  animal  to  adjust  its  actions 
to  certain  sensations  now  vnfcit  but  which  will  be  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  adjustment.  Secondly,  we  observe  a 
loss  of  Spontaneity :  the  bird,  naturally  mobile  and  alert, 
now  sits  moveless  for  hours  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  occasion- 
ally preening  its  feathers,  but  rarely  quitting  its  resting- 
place.  All  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena  which  we 
assign  to  Intelligence  and  Will  seem  absent.  The  sen- 
sations are  altered  and  diminished.  Many  Instincts  ha\'e 
disappeared,  but  some  remain.  The  sexual  feeling  is 
presened,  although  the  bird  has  lost  all  power  of  direct- 
ing its  actions  so  as  to  gratify  the  desire^  But  these 
eS'ects  are  only  observed  when  the  whole  of  both  hemi- 
spheres have  been  removed.  If  a  small  portion  remiun 
the  bird  retains  moat  of  its  faculties,  though  with  less 
energj'.  In  frogs  and  fishes  there  is  little  discernible 
effect  obsened  when  a  large  portion  of  the  cerebrum  ia 
removed. 

31.  Xow  take  away  from  this  mutilated  bird  its  cere- 
bellum :  all  the  functions  continue  as  before  except  that 
some  combined  movements  can  no  longer  be  effected ; 
flight  is  impossible ;  walking  is  a  mere  stagger.     Bemove 
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only  the  lateral  lobes,  and  though  flight  is  still  possible 
great  incoherence  of  tlie  wings  is  observed,  whereas  walk- 
ing is  nut  much  affected.  If  only  the  cerebellum  be 
removed,  the  cerebrum  being  intact,  the  phenomena  are 
very  different  All  the  perceptions  and  almost  all  the 
emotions,  all  the  spontaneity  and  vivacity  are  retained ; 
but  the  sexual  instinct,  which  was  manifested  when  the 
cerebrum  was  removed,  is  now  quit«  gone.  ^Vliat  we 
call  Intelligence  seems  unaffected  The  bird  hears,  and 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  sounds,  sees  and  per- 
ceives, sees  and  fears,  sees  and  adjusts  its  movements 
with  a  mental  vision  of  unseen  consequences.* 

32.  Are  we  from  these  facts  to  conclude  tliat  the  cere- 
brum is  the  "  organ  of  the  mind  " ;  that  it  is  "  the  seat " 
of  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  volition ;  and  that  the  cere- 
bellum is  the  "  seat "  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  muscular 
CD-ordination  ?  Such  conclusions  have  found  acceptance, 
even  from  physiologists  who  would  have  been  startled 
had  any  one  ventured  to  af&rm  that  the  meduUa  oblon- 
gata was  the  "  organ  "  of  liespiration,  because  Eespiration 
ceases  when  this  centre  is  destroyed.  I  sliall  have  to 
combat  this  notion  at  various  st^es  of  my  exposition. 
Here  let  me  simply  say  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any 
clear  conception  of  organ  and  function ;  and  is  plainly 
irreconcilaljle  with  any  survey  of  psychical  phenomena 
in  animals  in  whom  the  cerebrum  does  not  exist,  and 
in  animals  from  whom  it  lias  been  removed. 

What  the  facta  indisputably  prove  is  that  the  cere- 
brum has  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  most  complex  psychical  combinations  are  effected, 
and  that  the  cerebellum  has  an  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  most  complex  muscular  com- 

•  It  has  been  obseired  that  muoTiil  of  the  cerebellum  affects  the  pig- 
numt  cells  of  tlm  akin.  No  rionbt  otiin  parts  are  aluo  oSected,  but  ths 
ohingM  hare  bitborUt  etcdped  obHrvation. 
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binationa  are  e£rect€d.  The  supreme  importance  of  the ' 
cerebrum  may  be  inferred  from  its  dominatiug  all  the 
other  centres,  and  from  its  preponderance  in  size.  In 
man  it  stands  to  all  the  other  cranial  centres  together  in 
the  relation  of  11  to  3.  It  is  about  five  times  aa  heavy 
aa  the  spinal  cord  —  that  ia  to  say  from  1,100  to  1,400 
grammes,  compared  with  27  to  30  grammes.  The  quan- 
tity of  biood  circulating  through  it  is  immense,  Haller 
estimated  the  cranial  circulation  as  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
circulation.  If,  therefore,  the  Nervous  Centres  are  agents 
in  the  production  of  Sensation  and  Intelligence,  by  far 
the  lai'gest  share  must  be  allotted  to  the  cranial  centres, 
and  of  these  the  largest  to  the  Cerebrum. 

33.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  recognize  the  Cere- 
brum as  having  an  important  part  in  tlie  production  of 
psychical  phenomena,  another  thing  to  localize  all  the 
phenomena  in  it  as  their  organ  and  seat  —  a  localization 
which  soon  becomes  even  more  absui-d,  when  of  all  the 
cerebral  structure  the  multipolar  cells  alone  are  admitted 
as  the  active  agents ! 

As  waa  said  just  now,  wo  recognize  in  the  Medulla 
Oblongata  the  nervous  centre  of  Respiration,  but  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Respiration  has  Its  scat  tliere,  nor  that 
this  centre  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  essential 
part  of  the  process.  We  respire  by  our  skin,  as  well  as 
by  our  lungs;  many  animals  respire  who  have  nothing 
like  a  medulla  oblongata ; .  on  many  animals  feel,  and 
manifest  will,  who  have  nothing  like  a  cerebrum  The 
destruction  of  centres  is  of  course  a  disturbance  of  the 
mechanisms  which  they  regulate.  But  even  the  observed 
results  of  a  destruction  require  very  close  examination, 
and  are  liable  to  erroneous  interpretations.  The  disap- 
pearance of  a  function  following  the  destruction,  or  disease 
of  a  particular  part,  is  not  Ja  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that 
thia  part  ia  the  oi^gaii  of  the  lost  function ;  because  pre- 
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ely  tlie  same  phenomena  may  often  be  observed  follow- 
ing the  destruction  of  a  totally  different  part*  But  one 
result  may  always  be  relied  on,  and  that  is  the  pcrsistcnee 
of  a  function  atler  removal  of  a  particular  part.  Thus 
there  is  a  certain  spot  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  from 
which  movementa  of  the  limbs  are  excited  when  the 
electrodes  are  appUed  to  it ;  removal  of  the  substance  is 
immediately  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  this  spot  is  the  organ  of  the  func- 
tion ?  It  is  true  that  the  function  is  called  into  action 
by  a  stimulus  applied  to  this  spot:  true  that  the  func- 
tion suddenly  vanishes  when  the  substance  of  this  spot 
ia  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  what  seems  a  loss  of  func- 
tion is  only  a  disturbance.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
paralysis  begins  to  disappear,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  limbs  are  moved  nearly  in  the  normal  manner.  And 
the  same  is  true  when  the  spot  in  question  is  destroyed 
on  both  sides.  The  recovery  of  the  function  shows  that 
the  absent  part  was  not  its  organ.  There  is  a  paradoxical 
experiment  recorded  by  M.  Paul  Bert  which  may  be  cited 
here.  He  removed  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  from  a 
chameleon,  and  found  that  the  limbs  on  the  left  side  were 
paralyzed ;  but  on  bis  then  removing  the  left  cerebral 
hemispliere  the  limbs  of  the  left  side  recovered  their 
activity.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Lussana  and 
Lemoigne  by  extirpation  of  the  thalami.  When  we  find 
combined  movements  persisting  after  the  cerebellum  has 
been  destroyed,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  cerebellum  is 

•  OwwAKNiKOW  deacribea  the  results  of  romoTing  CMefully  the  crt- 
niul  gnngUn  of  the  crayfish  ;  and  theae  effects  Mrver  ohaeiTes  to  be  iden- 
tical with  thiwe  which  follow  removsl  of  the  large  claw  of  the  crayfish  ! 
A.  B,  Muter.  Da*  Bemmunganerrtn-it/aUm  da  Bertai*.  ]8SE>,  p.  33, 
Let  me  add  that  the  phenatnrnB  describrd  by  M.  Faivke  ai  following  tho 
dFitniction  of  one  Eubtcsajihagpsl  gnnglion  in  the  Pytimu,  are  bo  little 
to  he  referred  to  the  mere  abseiiw  o(  the  ganglion,  tluit  I  find  them  not 
t«  oecur  when  Cha  whole  head  U  removed. 
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not  the  organ  by  wtiicli  such  combinations  take  place ;  and 
wlien  we  find  sensation  and  volition  maiiifeat^l  after  the 
cerebrum  liaa  been  removed,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  cere- 
brum is  not  the  organ  for  these  sensations  and  volitions. 

34.  And  this  we  do  find.  Physiologists,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  deny  it ;  or  rather,  while  they  admit  the 
observed  facts,  they  refuse  to  admit  the  only  consistent 
interpretation,  biassed  as  they  are  by  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  brain.  After  having  for  many  years  pei^ 
sisteutly  denied  Sensibility  to  any  centre  except  the  cere- 
brum, they  are  now  generally  agreed  in  including  the 
medulla  oblongata  within  the  privileged  region;  but  they 
still  exclude  the  medulla  spinalis. 

35.  If  all  the  cranial  centres  as  far  as  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  removed  from  young  rabbits,  doga,  or  cats, 
there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  Sensibility  in  their 
cries  when  their  tails  are  pinched,  their  moving  jaws  (as 
in  mastication)  when  bitters  are  placed  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  raised  paws  rubbing  Ihcir  noses,  when  irritating 
vapors  are  applied.  It  is  said  indeed  that  the  cries  ars 
no  signs  of  pain ;  and  this  is  probable ;  but  they  are 
assuredly  signs  of  Sensibility. 

35.  The  frog  thus  mutilated  has  lost  indeed  aU  its  spe- 
cial senses,  except  Touch,  but  it  still  breathes,  struggles 
when  grasped,  thrusts  asitle  the  pincers  which  irritate  it, 
or  wipes  away  acid  dropped  on  its  skin.  Tf  the  eye  bo 
liglitly  touched,  the  eyelid  closes ;  if  the  touch  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  the  foreleg  is  raised  to  push  the  irri- 
tant away ;  if  still  repeated,  the  head  is  turned  aside ;  but 
however  prolonged  the  imtation.  the  frog  neitlier  hops, 
nor  crawls  away,  as  he  does  when  the  cerebellum  remains. 
Place  the  brainless  frog  on  his  back,  and  if  the  medulla 
oblongata  remains  he  will  at  once  regain  the  normal  posi- 
tion ;  but  if  that  part  is  absent  he  will  lie  helpless  on  Iiis 
back.     The  power  of  presening  equilibrium  in  difficult 
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positions  —  Tchich  of  course  implies  a  nice  co-ordinatioa 
of  muscles  —  resides  in  the  so-called  optic  lobes  of  the  frog 
(what  in  raammab  are  called  the  corpora  quadrigeniind). 

37.  With  the  destruction  of  each  part  of  the  central 
mass  there  will  necessarily  be  some  disturbance  of  the 
mechanism ;  but  difficult  as  may  be  the  task  of  detecting 
by  experiment  what  is  the  norma!  action  of  any  one  part, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  persist- 
ence of  functions  after  certain  parts  are  destroyed.  The 
spinal  cord  is  anatomically  known  to  be  the  centre  from 
which  the  limbs,  trunk,  aud  gen i to-urinary  oi^na  are 
innervated.  So  long  as  the  mechanism  of  the  actions  in- 
volving such  oi^os  is  intact,  no  removal  of  other  parts 
will  prevent  tliis  mechanism  from  exhibiting  its  normal 
action.  There  may  indeed  arise,  and  there  has  arisen,  the 
doubt  whether  Sensibility  is  involved  in  the  action  of 
any  nerve  centre  below  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  this 
doubt  is  founded  on  the  traditional  hypothesis  respecting 
the  seat  of  Sensation,  and  is  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  logical  conclusions  of  Anatomy  and  Experiment. 

38.  Anatomy  shows  that  the  structure  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  all  essential  characters  the  same  as  that  of  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  indeed  that  the  whole  central 
axis  has  one  continuous  tissue,  somewhat  variously  ar- 
ranged, and  in  relation  with  various  organs. 

Abundant  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  spinal  cord, 
apart  from  the  encephalon,  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sen- 
sorial and  volitional  centre.  The  striking  facts  advanced 
by  Pfliiger,  Auerbach,  and  myself,  have  not  been  im- 
pugned ;  •   but  their  interpretation  has   been  generally 


BAOB,  CUtn^ar-fi  Zeilachri/l   JahrgBnjf  IV.  p.  486.    Lewes,  Leedt  Mai- 
ing  of  Sriliih  Aaodation,  I8BS,  and  Fkynoloipj  of  Common  Lift,  1860. 

This  ivcognitiaQ  ot  ernsation,  and  even  of  volition,  in  K^una]  actions 
BMf  Iw  found  in  the  writings  of  Wbttt,  Cnzeb,  Pkochabka,  Leoal- 
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rejected.  We  showed  that  a  brainless  frog  responded  to 
stimulation  in  actions  which  bore  so  dose  a  resemblance 
to  actions  admitted  to  be  sensorial  and  volitional — showed 
the  frog  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  a^cquiring 
dexterity  in  executing  actions  which  at  first  were  impos- 
sible or  difficult,  devising  combinations  to  effect  a  purpose 
which  never  by  any  possibility  could  have  formed  part  of 
its  habits  —  manifesting,  in  a  word,  such  signs  of  Sensi- 
bility, that  no  one  witnessing  the  experiments  could  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  interpretation,  had  he  not  been  biassed  by 
the  traditions  of  the  schools. 

39.  Our  opponents  argued  that  in  spite  of  all  appearan- 
ces there  were  profound  differences  between  the  actions  of 
the  normal  and  the  brainless  animal,  and  that  the  latter  were 
due  simply  to  Keflex  Action.  I  also  insist  on  profound 
differences;  but  underlying  these  there  are  fundamental 
identities.  As  to  the  Reflex  Action,  two  points  will  here- 
after be  brought  for^-ard :  l^  that  all  central  action  is 
reflex,  the  cerebral  no  less  than  the  spinal ;  2^,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Reflex  Action  being  purely  mechanical,  and 
distinguished  from  Volimtar}'  Action  in  not  invoh-ing  Sen- 
sibility, is  an  hypothesis  which  must  be  relinquished. 

40.  Postponing,  however,  all  discussion  of  these  points, 
let  me  here  say  that  the  doctrine  maintained  in  these 
pages  is  that  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  a  centre  of 
Reflexion,  its  various  s^ments  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  different  kinds  of  combined  action.  It  has  * 
one  common  property.  Sensibility ;  and  different  parts  of 

it  minister  to  different  functions  —  the  optic  centre  being  "3 
different  from  the  auditory,  the  cerebral  from  the  spinal  -^^ 
and  so  on.  To  make  this  intelligible,  however,  we  mustd 
first  learn  what  is  known  respecting  the  properties  of  '^ 
nerve-tissue. 

LOIS,  and  Mayo  ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  Reflex  Theoiy  had 
placed  it,  and  its  reyival  dates  from  PflIJoeiu 
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41.  Observation  having  found  that  the  activity  of  a 
nerve  was  always  followed  by  a  sensation  when  the  nerve 
ended  in  a  centre,  and  by  a  movement  when  the  nerve 
ended  in  a  muscle,  Theoiy  was  called  upon  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  this  peculiar  property  of  nerves.  That  a  pecul- 
iar and  mysterious  power  did  act  in  the  nerves  no  one 
doubted ;  tlie  only  doubt  was  as  to  its  nature.  The  an- 
cient hypothesis  of  Animal  Spirits  seemed  all  that  was 
needed.  The  spirits  coursed  along  the  nerves,  and  obeyed 
tlie  mandates  of  the  SouL  When  this  hypothesis  fell 
into  discredit,  its  place  was  successively  taken  by  the  hy- 
potheses of  Nervous  Fluid,  Electricity,  and  Nerve  Korea 
The  Fluid,  though  never  manifested  to  Sense,  was  firmly 
believed  in,  even  so  late  as  the  days  of  Cuvier ;  •  but 
when  the  so-called  electrical  currents  were  detected  in 
nerves,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  were  shown  to  resem- 
ble electrical  phenomena,  there  was  a  general  agreement 
in  adopting  the  electrical  hypothesis.  Tlie  brain  then 
took  the  place  of  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  nerves  were  ita 
electrodes. 

42.  Closer  comparison  of  the  phenomena  detected  vari- 
ous irreconcilable  differences,  wliich,  if  they  proved  noth- 
ing else,  proved  that  ner\'e-action  took  place  under  con- 

•  FsiEDLASTiKR  (rerguch  ehrr  die  innem  Simu.  1838,  I.  TD  declares 
it  to  b«  ■  ntional  necessity  ;  "  Die  Annnhme  eiiies  Nerveufluidmn*  at 
I    Hotiiwendigkeit  derVarnunft." 
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ditioDS  BO  special  as  to  demand  a  special  designation. 
Electricity  itself  is  so  little  understood,  that  until  its 
nature  is  more  precisely  known,  we  cannot  confidently 
Bay  more  tlian  that  nerve-action  resembles  electrical- 
action  ;  meanwhile  the  speciality  of  neural  conditions  ren- 
ders all  deduction  illusory  which  is  based  on  electrical- 
action  as  observed  under  other  conditions.  In  presence 
of  tliese  difficulties,  cautious  physiologists  content  them- 
selves with  assigning  the  observed  phenomena  to  the 
observed  and  inferred  conditions,  condensing  these  in  the 
convenient  symbol  "  nerve-force,"  without  pretending  to 
any  specification  of  the  nature  of  that  force  It  may  be 
a  >vave  of  molecular  movement  dependent  on  isometric 
change  or  on  metamorphic  change.  It  may  be  the  libera- 
tion of  molecular  tension  resembling  electricity ;  it  may  be 
electricity  iteelf.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  change, 
it  is  an  activity  of  the  tissue,  and  as  such  comes  under 
the  ^neral  dynamic  conception  of  Force  or  Energy. 

43.  In  this  sense  the  term  has  nothing  equivocal  or 
obecuTp.  It  is  a  shorthand  expression  symbolizii^  cer- 
tftin  well-defined  observations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  term 
whicJi  w«  shall  do  w«U  to  a%'oid  when  possible,  and  to 
ie[dac«  by  another  having  Iras  danger  of  misinterprcta- 
tkm :  the  imsod  being  that  Force  Imu  become  a  sort  of 
shthbolelb.  and  a  will-o'-«isp  to  specolative  minda.  All 
that  we  tmtme  of  Force  is  Uotion.  Bat  thb  b  too  saemgn 
for  netanpirieal  thinkers,  who  disdain  the  hailiar  e]q>e* 
licMss  expnsattd  in  the  tam  Motioa.  and  demand  n  Iiib- 
acendeakcBan'toMeeovat'forvhat  isofaMrrad.  Thi^ 
Mek  an  autily  to  aeooant  fbr  the  facfc  Moiian  b  n  wf 
4afiaite  cofiee|«ien,  aximasta^  pwdaa  cxpeneaeea;  wa 
knov  what  it  aaant,  and  kacnr  that  tha  k«s  of  imiiJin 
bMbas  admit  of  the  Moeot  calmlalioa.  A  ainubr  pm- 
i  bekM^  to  Force  when  nnd«nt«od  as  *  aHss  a^ 
"  or  U  ^'*     fiat  Itds  6im  ■«  onataA  Amb 
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letaplijsicians  who  understand  by  Force  "  the  unknown 
reality  behind  the  phenomena"  —  the  cause,  of  Motion. 
This  cause  they  refuse  to  recognize  in  some  antecedent 
motion  (what  I  have  termed  a  "  differential  pressure "), 
hut  demand  for  it  a  physical  or  metaphysical  agent :  the 
physical  agent  being  a  subtle  fluid  of  the  nature  of  Ether, 
or  a  nerve  atmosphere  surrounding  the  molecules;  the 
metaphysical  agent  being  a  Spirit  or  aggregate  of  Soiil- 
atoma.  The  second  alternative  we  may  decline  here  to 
discuss.  The  first  alternative  is  not  only  a  pure  fiction, 
but  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  demonstrable 
velocity  of  the  neural  process,  which  is  not  greater  than 
the  pace  of  a  greyhound,  whereas  the  velocities  of  light 
and  electricity  are  enormously  beyond  this.  It  is  incon- 
sistent also  with  the  observation  that  a  much  feebler  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  requisite  for  the  stimulation  of  a 
muscle  through  its  nerve  than  when  directly  applied  to 
the  muscle ;  a  proof  that  the  nerve  does  not  act  solely 
by  transmission  of  electricity—  unless  we  gratuitously  as- 
sume that  the  nerve  is  a  multtplicator, 

When  it  is  said  that  the  living  nerve  is  incessantly  lib- 
erating Foree  which  can  be  communicated  to  other  tissues, 
the  statement  is  acceptable  only  if  we  reject  the  meta- 
physical conceptions  it  will  too  generally  suggest  —  the 
conceptions  of  Force  as  an  entity,  and  of  its  being  passed 
from  one  object  to  another  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow. 
The  physical  interpretation  simply  says  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nerve  are  incessantly  vibrating,  and  with 
varying  sweep ;  these  -vibrations,  when  of  a  certam  en- 
ergy- ^'ill  s^t  goinf?  vibrations  in  another  substance  by 
disturbing  the  tension  of  its  molecules,  as  the  vibrations 
of  heat  will  disturb  the  tension  of  the  gunpowder  mole- 
cule, and  set  them  sweeping  with  greater  energy :  this  is 
the  communication,  of  the  force.  Just  as  we  say  that  a 
smgnet  communicates  mi^netic  force  to  a  bit  of  iron, 
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though  all  we  mean  is  that  the  magnet  has  so  altered  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  iron  as  to  have  given  it  the 
movementa  called  magnetism  —  in  short,  has  excited  ill 
the  iron  the  dormant  property  of  hecoming  magnetic  — 
90  we  say  the  nerve  communicates  ita  force  to  the  muscle, 
exciting  in  the  muscle  its  dormant  property  of  contrac- 
tion. But  in  truth  nothing  has  passed  from  magnet  to 
iron,  or  from  nerve  to  muscle. 

44.  Do  what  we  will,  however,  there  is  always,  in  the 
present  condition  of  philosophical  chaos,  the  danger  of 
being  misunderstood  when  we  employ  the  term  Nerve- 
force  ;  and  I  have  proposed  the  term  NeuriUty  as  an 
escape  from  the  misleading  suggestions.  It  is  a  symbol 
expressing  the  general  property  of  nerve-tissue.  For  rea- 
sons presently  to  he  stated,  I  restrict  Neurility  to  the 
peripheral  system,  employing  Sensibility  for  the  central 
system.  The  excited  muscle  manifests  its  special  prop- 
erty of  Contractility;  the  excited  nerve  manifests  its 
special  property  of  Neurility ;  the  excited  centre  mani- 
fests its  special  property  of  Sensibility.*    The  terms  are 

•  These  l«nns  and  the  conpejition  Ihty  embody  were  proposed  by  ma 
in  185B  in  a  pnpor  "  Od  the  necessity  at  a  refonii  in  Nerve  ■physiology,'* 
lead  at  ths  Aberdeen  Dieting  of  the  Bridsh  AaoocUtion,  and  were  repn>- 
daced  in  the  Phyiatogy  of  Common  Life.  (Prof.  OwBM,  probably  in 
forgetfnlness  of  my  suggration,  proposed  "neoricity."  Lectura  on  lAc 
Comp.  Anal,  of  I'rrUbnUa,  1886,  I.  p.  318.)  The  lenns  were  fortunato 
enough  to  meet  with  ^eeptance  from  soioe  physiologiatfl  both  in  England 
and  France  ;  and  the  conception  hai  been  more  vidclj  accepted  than 
the  terms.  The  most  dislingnished  approver  wai  Prof.  Vttirti.s. 
"  Fauta  d'une  meilleure  dttennination  on  peut,  avcc  M.  l.ewes,  donner 
k  la  pToprifte  pliyaiologirjue  des  fibres  nerveiues  le  nom  de  jieuriliU: 
e'eit  Ik  ce  qni  correapoudra  k  la  eontractilit^  des  fibres  mnsculairei.'' 
Ziforu  tur  la  phyiielogie  du  tyilinie  funvuz,  ISSS,  p.  230.  He  also 
adopted  my  suggestion  (ainee  modified)  of  Sensibility  as  the  property  of 
ganglionic  cells.  Compare  also  Gavarrkt,  PlUnomina  phytiqua  de  la 
fit,  IS69,  pp.  213  and  222.  Tacle.  Notioiu  tur  la  ttalurt  dt  la  matOrt 
organuet,  18BB,  p.  131.  CiiahLKB  RoBIIC,  AruUonie  tl  pkynologit  «tl- 
lulains,  1873,  p.  I^S. 

By  these  channels,  and  by  the  German,  Italian,  fiussian,  Polish,  and 
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simply  deacriptive,  and  carry  with  them  no  hypothesis  as 
to  what  Neurility  is  in  its  hitWen  process,  nor  hoio  Sensi- 
bility arises  in  a  ner\-e-centre,  and  not  elsewhere.  We 
know  that  a  stimulated  muscle  contracts,  and  we  express 
the  fact  by  assigning  to  muscular  tissue  the  property  of 
Contractility.  We  know  that  a  stimulated  nerve  trans- 
lates an  impulse  from  one  point  to  another,  aiid  excites 
the  muscle  to  contract ;  and  we  express  the  fact  by  as- 
signing to  nerve-tissue  the  property  of  transmittiug  stim- 
ulation, which  is  further  specified,  as  unlilte  other  trans- 
missions, by  the  term  Neurility. 

45.  What  is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Prop- 
erty, and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  Function,  has  been 
already  expounded  in  Problem  1,  §§  81  —  6.  There  also 
was  laid  down  the  principle  of  identity  of  structure  imply- 
ing identity  of  property.  Inasmuch  as  obser\'ation  reveals 
a  fundamental  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
tissue  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  we  must  conclude 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  similarity  in  the  property 
of  that  tissue:  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  observation. 
There  is  a  corresponding  ^reement  in  the  organs  and 
functions  ;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  experiments 
performed  on  an  insect  may  be  verified  on  a  mammal. 
Everywhere  nen'e-tissue  has  certain  characters  in  com- 
mon, accompanied  by  variations  in  the  degree  and  mode 
of  manifestation  corresponding  with  vaiiationa  in  struc- 
ture and  connectioa  Obvious  as  the  fact  is,  we  must 
emphasize  the  great  variety  which  accompanies  the  un- 
derlying uniformity,  for  this  is  recognizable  both  in  the 
individual  organism  and  in  the  animal  kingdom  at  lai^e. 

Hungnrina  transUtioDB  o!  my  trork,  the  suggFstiona  were  carried  over 
Enrope.  crept  into  acientific  joiimnls,  and  btcarne  known  to  writera  who 
never  heard  of  rae.  I  only  titentiun  Ihrse  facts  lest  the  reader  shoald 
■nppoM   that  my  views  bad   Ixva  anticipated  liy  certain  contmental 
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:cnz^  as  nerTe-<:ell  aiL^=^^d 
-rrr^r-ri:rf  ir^  -ji  ztzzjl  ^Zsacc :  azri  iLe  description  whic^i^da 


iOCTiTLiclj  rrerpaseca  zjca  :ic^  cr  ilsx  needs  modifying  fc^TSoi 


rr.Ttrme?  IT*  z^siailiiaec  exrressLcQs:  xhej result  frot^csOD 
i^i^  r.Ti  7'jvLj'c'«.  ihif  jcrsu.'T^^ry.  4a»i  ihe  tature  of  a  sntdTjEjal) 
5Cjji»:tr.     ri-:s  :t2je  "mr  :•:  itjc  sa.7  differ  from  another  oc»      ol 
c<  .ul  :c..i  *-z  .>f:zir  =:?:k  ;r  i:s  cTTscalline  in  stmctui 
:b.\t^i  'lik-r-ji:;  :le  sizit  cidT^zs-r-n  and  the  same  te] 
:;irg.     Tiis  i3-T^£o:e  ••".II  =?:cJx  thjc  mode  of  manifea^^^es- 
iAU:c  ::  :.:»*  zr:c.-7r:ct=r:ii5&     Cac^-iz>?n  pillars,  for  eic^^ez- 
jkSLTuf.  irvll  scTTc-T^  15  &  TTcc".  &  veight  which  wouCjKL^uid 
rrsiik  lii'zzi  ".:  >;:;5r»::i'fp(fc .  '■^.iz^i-iicn  p'illars  of  8imik.C2sr 
*cVi  v.!!   :t:i:  a  ▼-£::;'::  scaCtsz.-i^  which  would  rrn^  ^~ifh 
:S'£^  if  k  rxc     Yv:  :i:cl  c^sc  iZfi  wr:-agh:  iron  pilla^^^an 
lii^^  lis  syLii-f  Tr  ctriji*.  '^scE^^e  ihey  have  the  $a^  ^au 
o:c:xosc:::c  izi  a^  i«.— c  -  scr;i':c:i:>r :  ibe  i~aiiation  of  utii    ^  iil 


«*..T  v^.^v    ,;..•.. ..^.^    &  »  Tf£vr>-'«T^    •«. 


ia*v  il>v.'  ^'irT  r*!?*  :iir  cc'  ir^rc  x=at  be  beaten  ^ntim  n  § 
j^re.  r,l'.:\i  :r:.'  l  :j'j.i'i:^.  :c  jri:  iLto  wire-work,  wi»*  ^th- 
cu:  ju:v  cl'LATO:  *-~  '-:*  r  r.  r«f rtias.  ic:  wiih  marked  f=adif- 
xV^fCXTte^  :~  ::>  n:c-fTS  :c  -:'.i"-'eg£&:i:a-  and  in  the  ^^mua 
:c  vb.:xC:  ::  =:jlj  >•  ^rrl^rl  Ib^e  uses  are  of  coo^mmise 
oe^xr^ls:::  cc  li^'  .vcrrfvi::!.?  <$:4:lisbed  between  ^  the 
:?cr.  AT.!   .^cl^^ier  liii;^     Ix  PlrsicAxy.  luo  are  cal^HDed 

'ic.   N;T^  :-::>5r::^  xi-sC  'r^  ::Dikr5:v»l  as  having  tiiLiSiij- 
wi>c:v  :!.;  ^ev. ^  pe r>fr^  rr:«r:T.     In  one  animal  an^H  in 
iT>o:h«T  v.:  ::>:'  :ikr^  ir-i  rr.  x^.^i.-rT.  Xesriliiv  is  the  s^^une 
in  kiri  "lo:  rr.c  s".  frr^VTv  r^&nifeKin^  the  same  deip""*w, 
i^;r  i;yyl:;\i  ::  :Iv;  f^-iri:   Fur::r:"c.     Tbe  conipogitiai^    of 
3vnv-::?;>"f  v^r.-s.  re:  r...:  n^-sr*?  iJvan  ibe  compositioiv  of 
all  \v.y:ir  ; vi''-"-"*-  5v/:tiCir .vs  :  :}>e  j^-^^-f »-y  is  raria'fcfe 
but  only  ^  ::i:-  &  >.r:;^V.  t^sjt^-  .  :>r  :'«-7*.-y  also :  while  the 
A>«K4vri.^r«>  iTt"  ^sr.  ^i.r...:x     Kfi^.v.  whatever  the  TSTi'i' 
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taona  in  composition  or  structure,  tlie  nerve-fibte  haa  every- 
where one  fundamental  property,  which  in  connection  with 
(  the  functional  activity  of  exciting  contrac- 
tion; in  connection  with  a  glaud  of  exciting  secretion; 
and  in  connection  with  a  centre  of  exciting  reSexion.* 

47.  Had  a  clear  idea  of  Function  as  dependent  on  con- 
nexion been  present  to  their  minds  certain  physiologists 
would  hardly  have  raised  the  mirage  of  "  Nerve-force,"  a 
mysterious  entity  endowed  with  "specific  energies,"  and 
capable  of  producing  vital  and  psychical  phenomena  by 
an  occult  process ;  nor  would  others  have  been  led  to  the 
monstrous  hypothesis  of  particular  ner\-e-cells  being  en- 
dowed with  thought,  instinct,  and  volition,  They  would 
have  sought  an  explanation  of  functions  in  the  combined 
properties  of  the  co-operant  organs  and  tissues.  They 
would  not  have  endowed  one  nerve  with  Sensibility,  and 
another  nerve  of  identical  structure  with  Afotility ;  f  one 
nerve  with  a  motor  property,  and  another  with  the  oppo- 
site property  of  inliibition.  They  would  have  seen  that 
all  nerves  have  the  same  'property,  but  different  uses  when 
in  different  connexions. 

48.  Tliroughout  the  animal  kingdom  we  see  movement 
following  on  stimulation.  Stimulation  may  be  defined 
the  change  of  molecular  equilibrium.  The  stimulation 
of  a  muscle  is  produced  indirectly  through  a  change  in 

*  "  La  force  cerveuse  n'eiiste  ptu  comine  jmigsmic^  inJeprndant  dea 
proprietea  de  IIhso.  Elle  conEialu  en  I'octiun  des  parties  oititirs,  sue  lei 
{mrties  exciubles,  I'etat  de  Teicitatiaii  dcs  premieiri  *gi*uiuit  camme 
unpreaaion  ou  Htimuktion  sui  \ea  aecondes."  —  LANcar,  Traiti  da  Pa- 
Totyiiet,  18S9,  I.  142. 

+  "  Le  ■ystfeme  nerreai  est  tout  ii  la  fois  I'originB  des  Mnsationg  et 
Vorigioe  des  moaTements.  HuK  est-ce  par  une  propriety  uiiir|ue,  on 
pv  deux  propri^t^s  diveraes  qu'il  d^tennme  deai  pb^uomkieg  auasi  dU- 
tmoto?"  FunntBNs,  Btchmhta  tttr  la  propriiUs  el  let  foactioni  rfu  ^»- 
Unu  iVervcTiz,  1S21.  p.  1.  He  CDnclades  that  "  la  pmaaiiiice  nprvenso 
n'est  pu  uniijae  :  il  n'y  a  pas  une  senle  pmpriete,  il  y  ea  a  deux,"  p.  St- 
ill this  he  bs£  been  genenilly  followed. 
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the  nerve,  or  directly  through  a  change  in  the  muscle 
itself.  Id  the  simplest  organisms  tliere  is  no  trace  of 
nerve-tissue;  but  their  substance  manifests  Irritability 
(or  as  it  is  often  called  Sensibility) ;  and  a  stimulus  to 
one  part  is  propagated  throughout  —  the  whole  body 
moves  when  touched.  Even  in  Polypes,  where  there  ia 
the  beginning  of  a  differentiation,  the  motion  is  slowly 
propagated  from  one  part  to  the  rest.  A  single  tentacle 
retracts  when  touched ;  but  the  movement  rarely  ends 
there ;  it  is  slowly  communicated  from  one  tentacle  to 
the  other,  and  from  them  to  the  whole  mass.  Touching 
the  body,  however,  will  not,  if  the  touch  be  slight,  cause 
the  tentacles  to  move ;  so  that  we  see  here  a  beginning 
of  that  principle  of  specialization  which  is  so  manifest  in 
the  higher  organisms:  the  tentacles  have  become  the 
specially  sensitive  parts.  Ascending  higher  in  the  scale 
of  organisms  we  find  those  which  habitually  move  par- 
ticular parts  without  at  the  same  time  necessarily  moving 
the  rest ;  and  this  independence  of  parts,  accompanying 
a  more  perfect  consensus,  we  find  to  be  developed  jtari 
passu  with  a  nervous  system.  An  immense  variety  of 
part-movements,  with  varying  combinations  of  such  move- 
ments, is  the  physiological  expression  of  the  more  com- 
plex nervous  system. 

48  a.  Deferring  what  has  to  be  said  of  Sensibility  till 
the  next  chapter,  we  may  here  touch  on  its  relation  to 
Irritability,  which  is  often  used  as  its  synonym.  Obfec- 
tivehj  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Irritability,  nor 
indeed  from  the  most  general  phenomenon  of  reaction 
under  stimulation ;  in  this  it  is  an  universal  property. 
But  mbjfctivdy  it  is  distinguishable  as  a  peculiar  mode 
of  reaction,  only  known  in  nerve -tissues.  While  all  tis- 
sues are  irritable,  and  react  on  being  stinmlated,  each  tis- 
sue has  its  special  mode  of  reaction.  The  secreting-cell 
reacts  differently  from  the  muscle-celL     The  reaction  of 
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the  nerre  is  the  innervation  of  a  centre  or  a  muscle ; 
the  reaction  of  an  inner\'ated  centre  is  sensation ;  of  a 
muscle,  contraction.  There  are  three  aspects  of  neural 
reaction :  excitation,  propagation  of  the  disturhance,  and 
innervation.  The  first  is  expressed  by  irritahility,  the 
second  by  conductibihty,  the  third  by  sensibility ;  hut 
these  are  only  artificial  distinctions  in  the  general  phe- 
nomenon of  transmitted  excitation.  The  nerve  substance 
is  specially  distinguished  by  its  instability  of  molecular 
equilibrium ;  it  undergoes  chemical  change  with  a  readi- 
ness comparable  to  that  of  exfdosive  substances.  Hence 
its  facility  of  propagation  of  disturbance.  There  is  ii-ri- 
tability  and  propagation  of  disturbance  in  muscular  tis- 
ane, notably  evident  in  the  continuous  tissue  of  the  heart. 
intestines,  and  ureter;  but  the  propagation  is  slow  and 
diffusive ;  whereas  in  the  nerve  it  is  rapid,  and  restricted 
along  a  definite  path.  By  this  rapidity  and  restriction 
the  force  of  the  impact  is  increased;  and  thus  ft  slight 
stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  ia  capable  of  disturbing  the 
state  of  the  muscle. 

49.  Thus  while  molecular  movement  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  Vitality,  and  is  incessant  throughout  organ- 
ized substance,  the  massive  movemeiita  of  the  organism, 
and  tlie  movements  of  particular  parts,  are  the  directed 
qvarUities  of  this  molecular  agitation.  They  are  due  to 
stimulation.  We  distinguish  this  from  mechanical  im- 
pulsion. It  isavital  process  involving  molecular  change ; 
it  is  not  simply  the  communication  of  motion  from  witli- 
out,  but  the  excitation  of  motion  within.  It  is  not  like 
the  blow  which  merely  displaces  an  object,  but  like  the 
blow  which  disturbs  its  molecular  equilibrium.  The  ef- 
fect, therefore,  depends  on  this  molecular  condition :  the 
blow  which  scatters  a  heap  of  gunpowder  will  explode  a 
fulminating  salt,  and.  this,  in  exploding,  will  excite  the 
gunpowder  to  explode.     The  stimulus  which  is  too  feeble 
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to  excite  contraction  in  a  muscle  will  be  powerful  enoogli 
to  excite  the  neurility  of  a  nerve,  and  tlutt  will  excite  the 
contractility  of  the  mascle.  The  nefrve-force  is  simply 
neural  stimulus.  It  acts  upon  the  other  tissues  as  the 
nitrogenous  salt  upon  the  gunjwwder. 

Although  it  is  now  common  to  speak  of  nerves  as  trans- 
mitting waves  of  molecular  motion,  and  to  regard  nerves 
as  the  passive  medium  for  the  "transference  of  force," 
whereby  the  force  is  thus  made  an  abstract  entity,  ws 
must  always  remember  that  such  phrases  are  metaphors, 
and  that  the  truer  expression  will  be  not  "transference  of 
force,"  but  the  "  propagation  of  excitation."  I  mean  that 
it  is  not  the  force  of  the  impact  nor  its  cnfryy  which  a 
nerve  transmits,  it  is  the  vibratory  change  produced  in  the 
nerve  by  the  impact,  which  excites  another  change  in  the 
organ  to  which  the  nerve  goes.  We  know  by  accurate 
measurements  tliat  the  excitation  of  a  nerve  lasts  mnch 
longer  than  the  stimulus,  a  momentary  impact  producing 
on  enduring  agitation.  We  know  also  that  the  excitatioD 
of  a  centre  lasts  longer  than  the  muscular  contraction  it 
has  initiated.  We  know,  moreover,  that  a  nerve  may  be 
totally  incapable  of  conducting  an  external  stimulus,  yet 
quite  capable  of  conducting  a  central  stimulus ;  were  it 
a  jmssive  conductor  like  a  wire  this  wonld  not  be  so.* 

50.  The  nerve  is  essentially  an  exciter  of  change,  and 
tliereby  a  regulator.  A  muscle  in  action  does  not  appre- 
ciably determine  action  in  any  other  (except  in  the  com- 
paratively rare  cases  of  anastomosing  muscles) ;  a  secret- 
ing cell  does  not  prop^ate  its  excitation  to  others.  The 
nerve,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  propagates  its  excitation, 

•  "  I  have  tai»ed  and  stretched  the  thick  orbital  nerve  of  horsei  on 
tiie  handle  of  a  acaljiel,  like  a  atriog  on  the  bridge  of  a  riolin,  wilbmit 
escitiog  the  lenst  Bensation  ;  bnt  as  soon  as  mwrhnnic*!  or  chemical  irri- 
tation had  given  ri<e  to  inflammation  of  the  nerve  a  genlle  tonch  caused 
violent  pain."  —  Ruhbobo,  A'ermia  ZHxata  (translated  for  the  Sjdes- 
ham  Society),  I.  10. 
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and  awakens  the  activity  of  the  muscle  or  gland  with 
which  it  is  connected,  but  through  the  centre  affects  the 
whole  organism  — 

•'  Ein  Schlag  tauwnd  Verbinilungsn  achldgt." 

Tliua  it  is  that  stimulation  which  in  the  simpler  organ- 
isms was  diffused  throughout  the  protoplasm,  has  in  the 
complex  organisms  become  the  specialized  property  of  a 
particular  tissue. 

51.  Two  general  facts  of  supreme  importance  must 
now  be  stated:  One  is  the  law  of  stimulation  —  every 
excitaiion  pursues  the  path  of  least  reaislanec.  The  second 
is  the  condition  of  stimulation  —  uviike  m&Jianical  im- 
puhnon,  it  acts  only  at  inaenaibie  distances. 

5%  This  means  that  although  a  nerve  may  be  excited 
by  any  stimulus  external  to  it  which  changes  its  molecu- 
lar condition,  no  propagation  of  that  change  {i.e.  no  stimu- 
lation through  the  nerve)  is  possible  except  through  con- 
tinuity of  substance.  Mere  physical  contact  suttices  to 
excite  the  nerve  ;  but  if  there  be  an  interruption  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  nerve  itself,  no  stimulus-wave  passes  across 
that  line.  Cut  a  nerve,  and  bring  the  divided  surfaces 
once  more  into  close  contact,  there  will  still  be  such  a 
solution  of  continuity  as  to  arrest  the  stimulus-wave, 
mere  physical  contact  not  sufficing  for  the  propagation. 
Whereas  across  tlie  cut  ends  of  a  divided  nerve,  even 
visibly  separated,  the  electric  cuiTent  easily  passes.  This 
necessity  for  the  vital  continuity  of  tissue  in  the  prop^a- 
tion  of  stimulation  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
presence  of  a  membrane,  however  delicate,  or  of  any  tissue 
having  a  different  molecular  constitution,  suffices  to  arrest 
or  divert  the  wave.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely indbpenaable  that  a  nervo  should  terminate  in  and 
hUvd  with  a  muscle  or  a  centre,  otherwise  no  stimulatioii 
of  muscle  or  centre  will  take  place  through  the  nerve. 
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53.  The  difference  between  excitation  from  contact  and 
stimulation  from  continuity  may  be  tlius  illustrated.  In 
Fig.  13  we  aee  the  legs  ot"a  frog  attached  to  the  spine  by 


the  lumbar  nerves  (0.  and  lying  on  the  muscles  (m)  of 
one  leg  is  the  nerve  (c)  of  another  frog's  leg.  Applying 
the  electrodes  to  (I),  the  muscles  (m)  are  violently  con- 
tracted ;  not  only  so,  but  their  contraction  excites  the 
other  nerve  (c),  and  the  leg  attached  to  this  nerve  is 
thereby  thrown  into  contraction.  This  "  secondary  con- 
traction," as  Dubois  Eeymond  calls  it,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  diffusion  of  the  electrical  current ;  but  that 
it  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  muscles  (m)  is  proved  by  deli- 
cate experiments  showing  that  the  movements  in  the 
detached  leg  are  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  in 
the  legs  directly  stimulated.  K  there  is  only  a  muscular 
shock  in  the  one  case,  there  is  only  a  muscular  shock  in 
the  other;  if  there  is  tetanus  in  the  one,  there  is  tetanus 
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in  the  other ;  if  the  muscles  of  the  first  leg  are  fatigued 
and  respond  slowly  and  feebly,  the  response  of  the  second 
is  alow  and  feeble.  Moreover,  the  secondary  contraction 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus,  as 
well  as  by  the  electrical. 

54,  Although  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  thus  seen 
to  be  capable  of  exciting  a  nerve  in  contact  with  it,  the 
reverae  ia  not  true :  we  can  produce  no  contraction  in 
a  muscle  by  exciting  a  nerve  simply  in  contact  with 
the  muscle,  and  not  penetrating  its  tissue  and  termi- 
nating there.  Accordingly  we  always  find  a  nerve  when 
about  to  enter  a  muscle  or  a  centre  losing  its  pTotecting 
envelopes ;  it  gradually  becomea  identified  as  a  proto- 
plasmic thread  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle  or  the 
centre. 

65.  Neurility,  then,  is  the  propagation  of  molecular 
change.  Two  offices  are  subserved  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  may  respectively  be  called  Excitation  —  the 
distm'bance  of  molecular  tension  in  tissues,  and  conse- 
quent liberation  of  their  energies ;  and  Co-ordination  — 
the  direction  of  these  several  energies  into  combined 
actions.  Thus,  when  the  muscle  is  in  a  given  state  of 
molecular  tension,  the  stimulation  of  its  nerve  will  change 
that  state,  causing  it  to  contract  if  it  be  in  repose.  But 
thia  simulation,  which  will  thus  cause  a  contraction,  will 
he  arrested,  if  at  the  same  time  a  more  powerful  stimula- 
tion reaches  the  antagonist  muscle,  or  some  distant  cen- 
tre :  then  the  muscle  only  tends  to  contract 

ORIGIN  OF  NERTE-FOKCE. 

66,  After  this  brief  account  of  Neurility  we  may  pasa 
to  the  consideration  of  its  origin.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  thia  property  belongs  to  the  nerves  themselves  in  the 
sense  in  which  Contractility  belongs  to  the  muscles?  or 
are  we  to  accept  the  teaching  which  assigns  the  origin  of 
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"  nerva-foree  "  to  the  gauglia,  and  regards  tlie  nerves  sim- 
ply as  passive  conductors  of  a  force  developed  in  the 
cella? 

57.  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  ventured  to  criticise 
tlie  reigning  doctrine,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  oonsiat- 
ently  carrying  out  the  distinction  between  Property  and 
Function.  I  called  attention  to  the  positive  evidence 
which  contradicted  the  idea  of  passive  conduction ;  and 
pointed  out  the  illusory  nature  of  the  favorite  analogy,  io 
which  ganglia  were  likened  to  batteries,  and  nerves  to 
the  conducting  wires.  But  the  old  image  still  exerts  its 
empire ;  and  writers  are  still  found  speaking  of  the  brain 
as  a  telegraphic  bureau,  the  ganglia  as  stations,  and  the 
nerves  as  wires.  In  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  they 
■  place  a  constantly  renewing  reservoir  of  nerve-force. 
There  the  force  is  elaborated,  stored  up,  and  from  thence 
directed  along  the  nerves.  The  sensory  nerve  "  transmits 
an  impression  to  the  brain  "  —  as  the  wire  transmits  a 
message  to  the  bureau.  The  motor  ner^'e,  in  turn, 
"transmits  the  mandates  of  the  will" — and  all  is  clearl 
Clear,  until  we  come  to  translate  metaphors  into  visible 
facts,  or  try  to  conjure  up  some  mental  image  of  the 
procesa  For  myself,  I  can  only  conceive  nerve-force  as 
the  actirity  of  the  nerve,  and  not  of  something  else.  This 
becomes  still  more  evident  when  I  find  that  the  aotivity 
is  equally  manifest  after  its  imaginary  source  has  been 
removed.  Transmitting  impressions,  or  messages,  implies 
as  a  preliminary  that  there  should  be  an  impressible 
agent,  or  a  mtssaffescnder,  at  the  periphery.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  simply  touching  one  end  of  a  wire  would  send 
an  "impression"  or  a  "message"  to  the  battery;  or  that 
without  the  battery  this  touch  would  evolve  a  current. 
The  battery  is  indispensable ;  in  it  is  evolved  the  current 
which  the  wire  transmits.  Not  so  the  ganglion,  or  brain. 
£emove  the  wire  from  its  connection  with  the  battery. 
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4tn3  it  18  a  bit  of  wire,  nothing  more.  But  r 
nerve  from  its  connection  with  a  ganglion,  and  it  is  still 
active  as  nerve,  still  displays  its  Nenrility  when  excited, 
still  moves  the  muscle  as  before.  The  amputated  limb 
will  move  when  its  nerves  are  stimulated,  just  as  when 
a  reflex  from  its  centre  moved  it  Every  one  knew  the 
fact ;  it  was  staring  thtm  in  the  face,  yet  they  disregarded 
it,  Even  the  old  anatomist,  AVillis,  had  recorded  experi- 
meuts  which  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes.  He  tied 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  fouud  that,  when  he  irritated  it 
below  the  ligature,  the  diaphragm  moved ;  but  when  he 
irritated  it  above  the  ligature,  no  movement  followed. 
Since  his  days,  thou-sauds  of  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  presence  of  a  ganglion  is  not  necessary  to  the  action 
of  a  nerve* 

58.  Of  course  an  explanation  was  ready.  The  nerve 
was  said  to  have  been  "endowed  with  force"  from  its 
ganglion  during  their  vital  connection ;  and  this  force, 
stored  up  in  the  nerve,  was  disposable  for  some  time  after 
separation  from  the  ganglion.  We  need  not  pause  to 
criticise  this  misty  conception  of  one  part  "  endowing " 
another  with  force ;  the  plain  facta  afford  the  best  answer. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  a  confirmation  of  the  liytiothesis  in 
the  fact  that  although  the  nerve  separated  from  its  gan- 
glion was  capable  of  excitation,  yet  after  a  few  excitations 
it  was  exhausted,  and  ceased  to  stimulate  the  muscle.  It 
seemed  like  the  piece  of  magnetized  iron  which  would  act 
as  a  temporary  magnet,  though  quickly  losing  this  bor- 
rowed power.  But  the  whole  fabric  fell  —  or  ought  to 
have  fallen  —  when  extended  observation  discovered  that 


•  The  eiperfanents  of  HAtLin,  Sur  la  nature  aeiaillt  d  irriUMe  da 
forliet,  I,  245;  bihI  the  rsniirlu  of  Prochaska,  De  Fundimifnii  SgM^ 
maiw  AVrrnri  (tnuuUteil  by  Latcock  in  the  volume  pnblished  by  the 
•^vEniAoni  Soaeli/,  p.  S96),  ought  to  have  sufficed.  See  farther  on. 
Chip.  Y. 
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this  exhausted  nerve  would,  if  left  in  repose,  reeover  its 
lost  power.  A  nerve  preserves  its  excitability  as  long  as 
it  preserves  its  atructuml  integrity,  and  recovers  its  power 
in  recovering  that  integrity.  The  length  of  time  varies.* 
Gratiolet  found  the  muscles  in  the  leg  of  a  tortoise,  which 
had  been  amputated  a  week  before,  contract  when  the 
nerves  were  irritated ;  and  Schiff  found  the  divided  nerve 
of  a  winter  frog  excitable  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Even  after  all  excitability  has  disappeared,  it  will  reap- 
pear if  arterial  blood  be  injected ;  just  as  muscles  which 
have  already  begun  to  assume  cadaveric  rigidity  recover 
their  contractility  after  transfusion.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
separated  nerve  finally  degenerates,  and  loses  all  its  struc- 
tural characters  and  physiological  properties ;  yet  under 
favorable  conditions  it  will  regenerate — recover  its  struc- 
tures and  properties ;  and  this  even  apart  from  a  centre, 
as  Vulpian  showed,  Very  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  the 
force  said  to  be  produced  in  the  centre,  and  only  "  con- 
veyed "  by  the  nerve,  vanishes  gradually  from  the  centre 
to  the  periphery,  and  recovers  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre —  the  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  farthest  from  the 
centre  being  excitable  when  the  part  nearest  the  centre  is 
stUl  inexcitable.  Again,  when  a  nerve  is  pinched,  con- 
traction in  the  muscle  follows ;  but  tlie  pincli  has  for  & 
time  so  disturbed  the  structural  integrity  of  the  nerve  (at 
that  spot)  that  no  irritant  applied  to  the  spot,  or  hdiixtn 
it  and  the  centre,  will  be  followed  by  contraction,  whereas 
hdow  the  spot  an  irritation  takes  effect.  This  is  another 
form  of  the  experiment  of  Willis.  Even  in  its  normal 
state,  the  nerve  has  different  degrees  of  excitability  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  its  course,  —  a  fact  discovered  by 
Ptiiiger  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothe- 
sis of  passive  conduction.     Doubts  have  been  thrown  on 

*  In  msmmala  about  Uirr«  duys,  is  birds  four  daj^,  in  frogs  fonrteen 
to  twenty  day  a. 
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Pfliiger's  interpretation,"  namely,  tliat  there  is  an  ava- 
laiiche-like  accumulation  of  energy  proportionate  to  the 
lengtli  of  the  stimulated  portion ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  one  and  the  same  irritant  applied  successively  to  two 
different  points  of  a  nerve  does  not  irritate  the  muscle  in 
the  same  degree,  Muuk  also  finds  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission in  a  motor  nerve  increases  as  it  approaches  its 
termination  in  the  musclc-f" 

69.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  conduction  of  an 
electric  currant  than  this  excitation  of  Neurility;  nothing 
more  accoidant  with  the  idea  of  it  as  a  vital  property  of 
the  tissue.  The  notion  of  its  being  derived  from  a  centre 
is  on  a  par  with  the  notion  first  successfully  combated  by 
Haller.J  tliat  the  muscle  derived  its  Contractility  from 
the  nerves  i  or  the  analogous  notion  that  the  electric 
oi^an  in  tishes  derived  its  property  from  the  brain.  In- 
deed, it  was  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  brain 
was  a  battery,  and  nerves  the  conductors,  that  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  electrical  fishes  were  frequently  cited. 
The  electric  organ  was  seen  to  be  connected  with  the 
brain ;  its  discliai^es  were  under  the  control  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  were  destroyed  on  one  side  when  the  brain  on 
the  corresponding  side  was  destroyed.  Bul(  Charles  Itobin 
long  ago  suggested,  what  indeed  ought  never  to  have  l>een 
doubted,  that  the  brain  was  not  the  source  of  the  elec- 
tricity; but  that  the  tissue  of  the  electric  organ  itself  had 
this  special  property,  which  the  nerve  merely  called  into 
activity.  The  suggestion  has  been  experimentally  veri- 
fied by  M.  Moreau,  who  divided  all  the  ner^'es  supplj-ing 
the  electric  oi^n  on  one  side,  and,  having  thus  cut  off  all 

•  RiTTHEKyoRn,  in  Joiirnal  of  A<utiomij,  1873,  No.  Till.  p.  S31. 
(Fleiscul  iletiios  that  the  nervn  in  aita  hm  differant  degrt!es  of  reaction. 
Stlamjflherich/r  der  Wimer  Akad.^  December,  1876.) 

+  Hunk,  in  the  Archiv/ir  Anal.,  186n,  p.  798. 

X  Halle B,  Mimoira  lur  la  nalurt  tenable  it  irritabU  dcaparlia. 
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communication  with  the  brain,  produced  electrical  dis- 
charges by  irritating  the  nervea ;  precisely  as  the  muscles 
are  made  to  contract  when  the  divided  nerves  are  irri- 
tated. Had  the  experiment  ceased  here,  it  might  have 
been  interpreted  on  the  old  hypothesis:  the  electric 
organ  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
electric  force  condensed  in  it,  stored  up  there,  aa  it  is  said 
to  he  in  the  nerves,  and  discharged  when  the  organ  is  irri- 
tated. But  experiment  has  decided  this  )>oint  also.  Elec- 
tric fishes  notoriously  exhaust  their  power  by  a  few  dis- 
charges, and  recover  it  after  repose.  When  M.  Moreau 
had  exhausted  his  mutilated  fishes,  he  replaced  them  in 
the  water,  and  allowed  them  repose.  On  again  irritating 
the  divided  nerves,  the  discharges  were  again  produced.* 

60.  On  all  sides  the  idea  of  nerves  deriving  their  power 
from  another  source  than  their  own  substance  is  seen  to 
be  untenable.  A  priori  this  might  have  been  concluded. 
Neurility  is  the  vital  property  of  nerve-tissue.  "  Nerve- 
force  "  is  nerve-action  —  molecular  changes  in  the  nerve 
itself,  not  in  some  remote  substance.  That  nerve  and 
centre  are  vitally  connected  is  true  ;  and  what  their  phys- 
iological relations  are  will  hereafter  be  examined ;  but 
we  must  dismiss  the  idea  of  nerves  having  the  relation  to 
centres  that  electrodes  have  to  batteries. 

61.  In  proposing  the  term  Neurility,  I  not  only  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguities  which  hovered  raund  "  ner>'e- 
force  "  and  "  nerve-current,"  but  to  recall  the  physiologi- 
cal principle  that  properties  are  dependent  on  structures; 
and  therefore  that  the  special  proi^rty  of  nerve-tissue  is 
conditioned  by  its  structure.  Neurility  is,  of  course,  an 
abstraction  ;  but  so  is  fk£  nen'e  an  abstraction.  Tlie  con- 
crete manifestations  are  the  several  nerve-actions.  Tliese 
we  classify  and  specify.  One  class  we  call  sensory, 
another  class  motor;  not  because  the  nen-e-actioii  itself 

•  Compla  Btiidiu,  1BS2,  LIT.  p.  BtS. 
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iiSerent,  but  because  it  is  in  each  class  in  a  diflerent 
functional  relation  to  other  parts.  In  classing  men  as 
governors  and  governed,  employers  and  employed,  we  do 
not  suppose  anthropological  distinctione,  but  only  differ- 
ences in  their  social  lunctioiis. 

62.  This  is  the  modification  of  the  Law  of  Bell  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  §  26,  It  replaces  the  idea 
of  two  different  kinds  of  nerve,  sensory  and  motor,  by 
that  of  two  different  anatomical  connections.  1  need  not 
reproduce  here  the  argument  with  which  I  formerly  criti- 
cised the  supposed  distiuction  between  sensory  aud  motor 
nerves ;  because  the  old  idea  is  rapidly  falling  into  dis- 
credit, aud  physiologists  so  eminent  as  Vulpian  and 
Wundt  have  explicitly  announced  their  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  identity, — a  principle  which, as  Vulpian  truly 
remarks,  dominates  the  whole  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.* 

THE  HYPOTHESIS   OF  SPECIFIC   EKEItOIES. 

63.  One  development  of  the  theory  of  Bell,  respecting 
the  different  kinds  of  nerve,  has  been  the  still  accredited 
hypothesis  that  each  nerve  has  a  "  specific  enei^y,"  or  qual- 
ity, in  virtue  of  which  it  acts  and  reacts  only  in  one  way. 
The  optic  neire,  no  matter  how  stimulated,  only  responds 
by  a  sensation  of  color,  the  auditory  nerve  only  by  a  sen- 
sation of  sound ;  and  so  on.  This  hypothesis,  which  (as  I 
learn  from  a  correspondent)  f  was  originally  propounded 
by  Bell  himself,  was  developed  and  made  an  European 
doctrine  by  Johannes  Miiller,  first  in  his  remarkable  trea- 
tise, Ulxr  die  phanta&tischen  Gesichtstrschtinungtn  (1826), 

*  "  iT'egpire  Fons  convaincre  qnr  tons  les  eUmenU  tnalomiquea  des  neris 
teasiUrs,  motenrs,  vasomoteure,  et  aulres,  ont  Im  monies  propri^tes,  et  ne 
■ODt  dUUooti  i^ue  p&r  tfura  fonctions.  Cette  iinesCion  est  da  la  plut 
haste  importance  poor  la  phjeioii^e  g^n^rsle.  C'e»t  ce1le  qui  dotniiie 
toute  )b  physiologie  dea  fibres  nerrpuses."  —  TuLPlAN,  Lt^ma  sur  la 
Pkijtialogie  du,  SyMime  Nervtux,  p.  II. 

i  Ur.  James  ANDBBWg. 
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anil  afterwards  in  his  Physiology.  Like  all  good  hj-poth- 
eses,  it  has  been  fruitful ;  and  Helmholtz  still  holds  it  to 
be  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the  theory  of  [wrcep- 
tioD.  Although  combated  by  a  few  physiologists,  it  has 
kept  its  place  firm  in  the  general  acceptance ;  no  doubt 
because  it  forms  a  ready  explanation  of  the  facts.  But,  as 
I  often  have  to  remark,  explanatvm  is  not  demonstration.'' 

64  The  first  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  hypothesis  ia 
that  it  commits  the  error  of  confounding  function  with 
property,  assigning  as  a  specific  quality  of  the  ner\'e  the 
reaction  of  the  oigau  innervated.  Thus  MiiUer  speaks  of 
the  specific  energy  as  "the  essentia]  condition  of  the 
nerves  in  virtue  of  which  tliey  see  light  and  hear  sound." 
But  the  optic  nerve  no  more  sets,  than  the  liver-nerve 
secretes  bile.  That  the  optic  nerve  is  one  element  in  the 
mechanism  on  which  vision  depends,  is  all  that  we  can 
say.  Miiller  declares  that  it  is  not  sutficient  to  assume 
each  nerve  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  has  a  susceptibility 
to  certain  stimuli  rather  than  to  others ;  but  that "  with 
Aristotle  we  must  ascribe  to  each  a  peculiar  energy  as  its 
vital  quality.  Sensation,"  he  adds,  "  consists  in  the  sen- 
sorium  receiving  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  a 
knmvlcdgc  of  certain  qualities,  —  a  condition,  not  of  the 
external  bodies,  but  of  the  nerves  themselves,"  —  and 
these  qualities  are  different  in  different  nerves.  In  other 
words,  he  assumes  a  special  substance  for  each  special 
energy.  The  sensation  of  color  depends  on  the  spe- 
cial Visual  substance  (Sehsinnsvislam) ;  the  sensation 
of  sound  on  tlie  Auditory  substance  (Sorainnsubstanz) ; 
and  so  on. 

65.  We  have  here  an  hypothesis  analogous  to  that  of 
Innate  Ideas,  or  a  priori  Forms  of  Thought.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  reproduction  of  that  conception  carried  into  the 

•  In  tht  second  number  of  Za  Umie  Philrmophigut,  Paris,  ISTfl,  Ihfn 
trmtrd  this  question  of  speciflc  encrgiei  mora  at  length  tluui  1  eoold  find 
ipioe  fur  in  tli?  prraent  voluoio. 
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mere  of  Sense.  No  one  thinks  of  assigning  specific 
energies  to  the  several  muscles,  yet  a  movement  of  pre- 
hension is  as  different  from  a  movement  of  extension,  a 
jjeristaltic  movement  is  as  different  from  a  movement 
of  occlusion,  as  a  sensation  of  sound  is  from  a  senatition  of 
color.  If  movement  is  common  to  both  of  the  one  class, 
feeling  is  common  to  both  of  the  other:  the  fonus  and 
mechanism  ai«  different  and  specific,  Muadea  have  the 
common  property  of  contracting  under  stimulation ;  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  each  nmscle  has  its 
own  particular  response,  or  mode  of  reaction ;  the  flexor 
always  bending,  never  extending  the  limb ;  the  sphincter 
always  closing,  never  opening  the  orifice.  The  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  eye ; 
both  are  unlike  the  movements  of  the  intestine.  There 
are  muscles  which  respond  to  some  stimuli,  and  not  to 
others.  Those  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  vocal  chorda,  respond 
to  impulses  which  would  leave  the  masseter  or  biceps 
unstirred.  According  to  Marey,  the  hyoglosaus  of  a  frog 
will  become  tetanic  under  a  stimulus  of  only  ten  pulses  in 
a  second;  whereaa  the  gastrocnemius  of  that  same  frog 
resists  a  stimulus  of  less  than  twenty  in  a  second.  We 
find  the  retina  responding  to  ethereal  pulses  which  leave 
the  auditorius  unaffected ;  we  find  the  muscles  of  a  gnat's 
wing  so  exquisitely  susceptible  that  the  wing  beats  eight 
thousand  times  in  a  second, —  a  delicacy  in  comparison 
■with  which  even  our  muaclea  of  the  eye  are  coarse. 

66.  The  facts  which  the  hypothesis  of  specific  energies 
is  called  on  to  explain  are  more  consistently  interpreted 
on  the  admission  of  a  common  property  in  nen'e-tissne, 
manifesting  difl'erent  degrees  of  excitability,  and  entering 
into  different  mechanisms,  so  that  the  functional  results 
differ.  A  nerve  whicli  may  be  stimulated  from  the  skin 
will  not  respond  at  all,  or  not  in  the  same  way,  if  the 
stimulus  be  applied  under  the  akin.     Are  we  to  suppose 
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that  the  specific  energy  resides  in  one  pari  of  the  nerve, 
and  not  in  another  ?  •  That  the  optic  nerve  responds  to 
stimuli  which  will  not  sensibly  excite  a  motor  nerve, 
depends  on  the  terminal  structures  through  wliich  the 
stimulation  is  excited ;  for  the  optic  nerve  itselT,  apart 
from  the  retinal  expansion,  is  as  insensible  to  light  as  the 
motor  nerve  is.  And  the  specific  sensation,  or  movement, 
which  results  from  stimulation  of  a  nerve  depends  not  on 
the  nen-e,  but  on  the  mechanism  of  which  the  ner\'e  is 
one  element.  Sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain 
are  assuredly  specific ;  they  are  aa  unlike  each  other  as 
a  sensation  of  taste  is  unlike  a  sensation  of  smell.  Yet 
the  same  nerves,  variously  stimulated,  produce  all  three 
sensations. 

67.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  "specific 
energy"  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  particular  office 
of  a  nerve.  In  this  meaning  there  is  no  obscurity.  The 
optic  nerve  is  not  a  vasomotor  nerve,  the  skin  nerve  is 
not  a  muscle  nene ;  the  auditory  nerve  is  a  nerve  of 
special  sensation,  the  vagus  is  a  nerve  of  systemic  sen- 
sation ;  and  so  on.  Neither  movement  nor  sensation  be- 
longs to  the  nerves  themselves. 

'  la  18S9  I  mentioned  that  if  the  neiresof  a  frog's  bade  be  expond  lif 
Taising  Lhe  skin,  they  inny  be  pricked  or  even  cat  «il))ont  (enable  effect, 
although  B  alight  prick  on  the  skin  will  excite  the  nerres,  and  catm 
a  reflrv  action.  In  1B70,  Prof.  Fick  expressed  his  astonuhtnent  at 
Rnding  that  after  he  had  cat  out  a  piece  of  the  skin,  leaving  it  attached 
tn  the  body  by  a  ungU  nerre,  electrical  Btimalation  of  this  excised  skin 
cauaed  the  liag  to  make  the  reflex  moTenient  of  rubbing  the  imistsd  sttf- 
faee  ;  whereas  electrical  stimulation  of  the  nerve-tronk  itself  produced  no 
reBex  effect,  only  a  twitching  of  a  ninscle.  fJUiger't  Arckit,  1870,  p. 
327.  BnowN  SeqL'ARD  tries  to  estsbliih  a  distinct  apecieii  of  nerves 
Bs  amduditrs  of  sensitive  impreaHions,  from  those  which  ore  mprtBum- 
ablc.  The  fncts  on  which  he  founds  these  two  properties  siaipl;  show 
that  nerves  are  so  disposed  that  the  atimulu!  which  excites  them  in 
one  pUcu  fails  in  another.  He  could  hardly  maintain  tlut  a  skin 
nerve  contained  impre«sionable  fibres  at  lla  periphery,  and  only  con- 
ducting fibres  in  its  trunk  (  See  hia  iHHnmunication  to  the  Royal  Socletj, 
^ixudingi,  IS6S;  tni  Lectura  ia  the  Lanat,  10th  July,  IS&8. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


SEX3IBIUTT. 


i8.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter 
are  equally  8p(ilicable  to  the  central  system.  But  here 
greater  difficnltiea  await  ua.  We  cannot  expect  tradi- 
tional views  to  te  easily  displaced,  when  they  have 
taken  s\ich  hold  on  the  mind,  as  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  Sensibility.  To  admit  that  all  nerves  have  a  common 
property,  and  that  tlieir  functional  relations  depend  on 
the  organs  which  tliey  innervate,  demands  small  relin- 
quishment of  cherished  opinions.  But  to  admit  that 
all  nerve-centrea  have  a  common  property,  and  that  their 
functional  relations  depend  on  their  anatomical  connec- 
tions, is  to  sweep  away  at  once  a  mass  of  theoretic  in- 
terpretations which  from  long  familiarity  have  acquired 
an  almost  axiomatic  force.  That  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
only,  is  the  source  and  seat  of  Sensibility  is  the  postulate 
of  modern  Physiology. 

69.  The  question  is  one  of  extreme  complexity,  bnt 
nmy  be  greatly  simplified,  if  we  can  manage  to  reduce  it 
to  purely  physiological  terms,  and  consider  the  phenome- 
na in  their  objective  aspect.  In  dealing  with  nerves  and 
their  actions  this  was  comparatively  easy ;  we  had  for 
the  moat  part  only  physiological  processes  to  unravel 
It  is  otherwise  in  dealing  with  nerve-centres  —  the  sub- 
.  jective  or  psychological  aspect  of  the  phenomena  inevi- 
tably thrusts  itself  on  our  attention ;  and  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Feeling  and  Thought  cloud  our  vision  of  the 
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neural  process.  Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  altogether 
divest  Sensibility  of  its  psychological  connotations,  can- 
not help  interpreting  it  in  tenns  of  Consciousness;  so 
that  even  when  treating  of  sensitive  phenomena  ob- 
served in  molluscs  and  insects,  we  always  imagine  these 
more  or  less  suffused  with  Feeling,  as  tliis  is  known  in 
our  own  conscious  states. 

70.  Feeling  is  recognized  as  in  some  way  or  other 
bound  up  with  neural  processes ;  but  Physiology  proper 
has  only  to  concern  itself  with  the  processes;  and  the 
question  whether  these  can,  and  do,  go  on  unaccompa- 
nied by  Feeling,  is,  strictly  speaking,  one  which  belongs 
to  Psychology.  It  demands  as  a  preliminary  that  the 
term  Feeling  he  dehned ;  and  the  answer  will  depend 
upon  that  definition,  namely,  whether  Feeling  be  inter- 
preted as  synonymous  with  Consciousness  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  or  synonymous  with  the  more  general  term 
Sentience,  If  the  fonner,  Uien  since  there  are  unques- 
tionably neural  processes  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
we  must  specify  the  particular  groups  which  subserve  , 
Feeling ;  as  we  specify  the  particular  groups  which  sub- 
serve the  sensations  of  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  etc.;  and 
localize  the  separate  functions  in  separate  organs.  If  the 
latter,  then,  since  all  neural  processes  have  a  common 
character,  we  have  only  to  localize  the  particular  varia- 
tions of  its  manifestation,  and  distinguish  sensitive  phe- 
nomena as  we  distinguish  motor  phenomena. 

71.  It  is  absolutely  certain  tliat  the  Feeling  we  attrib- 
ute to  a  mollusc  is  different  from  that  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  a  man ;  if  only  because  the  organisms  of  the  two 
are  so  widely  different,  and  have  been  under  such  difl'er- 
ent  conditions  of  excitation.  If  every  feeling  is  the  func- 
tional result  of  special  organic  activities,  varying  with 
the  co-operant  elements,  we  can  have  no  more  warrant 
for  assuming  the  existence  of  the  same  particular  forms 
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of  Feeling  in  organisnifl  that  are  unlike,  than  for  assum- 
ing the  47th  proposition  of  Euclid  to  be  presented  by  any 
three  straight  lines.  The  lines  are  the  necessary  basis 
for  the  construction,  but  they  are  not  the  triangle,  ex- 
cept when  in  a  special  configuration.  This  is  not  deny- 
ing that  animals  f(tl  (in  the  general  sense  of  that  term), 
it  is  only  asserting  that  their  feelings  must  be  very  u-nlike 
our  own.  Even  in  our  own  race  we  see  marked  differ- 
ences—  some  modes  of  feeling  being  absolutely  denied 
to  individuals  only  slightly  differing  from  their  felloM's. 
If,  however,  we  admit  that  different  animals  must  have 
different  modes  of  Feeling,  we  must  also  admit  that  the 
neuro-muscular  activities  are  generically  alike  in  all, 
because  of  the  fundamental  similarity  in  the  structures. 
Whether  we  shall  assign  Feeling  to  the  mollusc  or  not 
will  depend  on  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  require  some  term  general  enough  to  include 
the  phenomena  manifested  by  the  mollusc,  and  those 
manifested  by  all  other  animals.  Sensibility  is  the  least 
objectionable  terra.  Unless  we  adopt  some  such  general 
designation,  physiological  and  psychological  interpreta- 
tions become  contradictory  and  obscure.  The  current 
doctrine  which  assigns  Sensibility  to  the  brain,  denying 
it  to  all  other  centres,  is  seriously  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  implies  that  tissues  similar  in  kind  have  utterly 
diverse  properties ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same  nerve- 
tissue  which  manifests  Sensibility  in  the  brain  has  no 
such  property  in  the  spinal  cord. 

72.  How  is  this  tenable  ?  No  one  acqiiainted  at  first 
hand  with  the  facts  denies  that  the  objective  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  brainless  animal  have  the  same  genertil 
character  as  those  of  the  animal  possessing  a  brain :  the 
actions  of  the  two  are  identical  in  all  cases  which  admit 
of  comparison.  That  is  to  say,  the  objective  appearances 
are  the  same ;  differing  only  in  so  far  as  the  mechanisms 
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are  made  different  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
parts.  The  brain  not  being  a  necessarj-  pan  of  the  me- 
cliauical  adjustments  in  swimoiiug,  or  pushing  aside  an 
irritating  object,  the  brainless  frog  swims  and  defends  it- 
self in  the  same  way  as  tlie  normal  frog.  But  no  sooner 
do  we  pass  from  the  objective  interpretation,  and  intro- 
duce the  subjective  element  of  Feeling  among  the  series 
of  factors  necessaiy  to  the  product — no  sooner  do  we  ask 
whetlier  the  brainless  frog  feels  the  irritation  against 
which  it  struggles,  or  wUls  the  movements  by  which  it 
swims — than  the  question  has  shifted  its  ground,  and  has 
passed  from  Physiology  to  Psychology.  Tlje  appeal  is  no 
longer  made  to  Observation,  but  to  Interpretation.  Ob- 
servation tells  us  here  nothing  directly  of  Feeling.  What 
it  does  tell  us,  however,  is  tlje  identity  of  the  objective 
phenomena;  and  Physiology  demands  that  a  common 
Ifirm  be  employed  to  designate  the  character  common  to 
the  varied  phenomena.  Sensibility  is  such  a  term.  But 
most  modem  physiologists,  under  the  bias  of  tradition, 
refuse  to  extend  Sensibility  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  spite 
of  the  evidences  of  the  spinal  cokI  possessing  that  prop- 
erty in  common  with  the  brain.  They  prefer  to  invoke 
a  new  property ;  they  assign  spinal  action  to  a  Keflex 
Mechanism  which  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  Sen- 
sibility, because  they  have  identified  Sensibility  with 
Consciousness,  and  have  restricted  Consciousness  to  a 
special  group  of  sensitive  phenomena. 

73.  T^oT  is  it  to  be  denied  that  on  this  ground  they 
have  a  firm  basis.  Every  one  could  testify  to  the  fact 
that  many  processes  normally  go  on  without  being  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  in  the  special  meaning  of  the 
term.  Reflex  actions, —  such  as  winking,  breathing,  swal- 
lowing,—  notoriously  produced  by  stimulation  of  sensi- 
tive surfaces,  take  place  without  our  "  feeling  "  them,  or 
being  "  conscious  "  of  them.    Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
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the  SeSex  mechaniam  suffices  -without  the  intervention  of 
Sensibility.  I  altogether  dispute  the  conchisioii ;  and  in 
a  future  Problem  will  endeavor  to  show  that  Sensibility 
ia  necessary  to  Reflex  Action.  But  without  awaiting  that 
exposition  we  may  at  once  confront  the  evidence,  by  ad- 
ducing the  familiar  fact  that  "  unconscious  "  processes  go 
on  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  this  not 
simply  in  the  sphere  of  Volition,  but  also  in  tlie  sphere  of 
Thought.*  "We  act  and  think  "  automatically  "  at  times, 
and  are  quite  '1  unconscious  "  of  what  we  are  doing,  of 
of  the  data  we  are  logically  grouping.  Wo  oft«n  think 
as  unconsciously  as  we  breathe;  although  from  time  to 
time  we  become  conscious  of  both  processes.  Yet  who 
will  assert  that  these  unconscious  processes  were  inde- 
pendent of  Sensibility  I  Who  will  maintain  that  because 
cerebral  processes  are  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  tbat 
peculiar  state  named  Consciousness,  therefore  all  its  pro- 
cesses are  unaccompanied  by  Feeling  ?  And  if  here  we 
admit  that  the  Beilex  mechanism  in  the  brain  is  a  scnsitice 
mechanism,  surely  we  must  equally  admit  that  the  similar 
Peflex  mechanism  in  the  spinal  cord  is  sensitive  ? 

V4.  Let  it  he  understood  that  Sensibility  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  nerve-centres,  and  physiological  inter- 
pretations will  become  clear  and  consistent.  Conscious- 
ness, as  understood  by  psychologists,  is  not  a  property  of 
tissue,  it  is  a  function  of  the  organism,  dependent  indeed 
on  Sensibility,  but  not  convertible  with  it.  There  ia  a 
greater  distinction  between  the  two  than  between  Sensa- 
tion, the  reaction  of  a  sensory  oi^n,  and  Perception,  the 

•  In  fonswinence  of  this  observation  some  pliysiologisla  have  main- 
tiined  th»t  Fwling  or  ConscioiunesB  nuver  nriaea  in  corcbral  activity, 
niilcsi  the  thalnini  and  the  coniii'otid  traots  are  at  the  eame  time  in 
action.  1  go  further,  e,ad  maintain  that  there  is  no  ConscJouBnesfl  (in 
the  restricted  meaning  of  the  term)  vnttaa  Ike  vholf  argnnitm  i»  inrolvai. 
Cerebral  or  spinal  ailivity  will  be  activity  of  Sensibility ;  but  Ibia  is  only 
the  buia  of  Cousciousoeu. 
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combined  result  of  sensoiy  and  cerebral  reactiona;  or 
than  that  between  Contractility,  the  property  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  Flying,  the  function  of  a  particular  group  of 
muscles.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  Consciousness  with- 
out Sensibility ;  but  perfectly  possible  to  have  Sensations 
without  Consciomness,  This  will  perhaps  seem  as  iocon- 
ceivable  to  the  reader  as  it  seemed  to  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk* 

75.  Let  na  illustrate  it  by  the  analogy  of  Pain.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  sensation  normally  axcited  which  is 
totally  unaccompanied  by  tlie  feelings  claased  as  painful 
The  action  of  the  special  senses  may  be  exaggerated  to  an 
intolerable  degree,  but  the  exaggeration  never  passes  into 
pain :  the  retina  may  be  blinded  with  excess  of  light,  and 
the  ear  stunned  with  sound — the  optic  nerve  may  be 
pricked  or  cut  —  but  no  pain  results.  The  systemic  sen- 
sations also  are  habitually  painless,  though  they  pass  into 
pain  in  abnormal  states.  Clearly,  then,  Fain  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Sensibility ;  and  this  is  true  not 
only  of  certain  sensitive  parts,  but  of  all ;  as  is  proved  in 
the  well-known  facts  of  Analgesia,  in  which  complete 
insensibility  of  the  akin  aa  regards  Pain  co-exists  with 
vivid  sensibQity  as  regards  Touch  and  Temperature. 
Hence  the  majority  of  physiologists  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  stmggles  and  cries  of  an  animal,  after 
removal  of  the  brain,  are  evidences  of  pain ;  maintaining 
that  they  are  "simply  reflex  actions,"  This  is  probable; 
the  more  so  as  we  know  the  struggles '  and  cries  which 
tickling  will  produce,  yet  no  pain  accompanies  tickling. 
But  if  the  stru^les  and  cries  are  not  evidence  of  pain, 
they  are  surely  evidence  of  Sensibility. 

76.  Now  for  the  term  Pain  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 

"  "  An  Hnpoinricnw  Mutation,  which  Lpwbs  diatingniBhea  from  jwrcflp- 
Won.  i»  lo  me  au  inconceivable  (iat  filr  mlch  ein  Unding)." — ScHRiJUKB 
VjUI  der  Koix,  Dit  FaOtolatU  dtt  QtiMtt-KTtmlAeUai,  p.  32. 
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substitute  the  term  Consciousness,  and  you  will  perhaps 
allow  that  while  it  may  l>e  justifiable  to  interpret  the 
actions  of  a  brainless  animal  as  due  to  a  mechanism 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  the  specially  conditioned  ft/rma 
of  Sensibility  classed  under  Consciousness  — just  as  it 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  specially  conditioned  forms  of 
Perception  and  Emotion  —  tliere  is  no  justification  for 
assuming  the  mechanism  not  to  have  been  a  sensitive 
mechanism.  The  wiugiess  bird  cannot  manifest  any  of 
the  phenomena  of  flight;  but  we  do  not  therefore  deny 
that  its  other  movements  depend  on  Contractility. 

77.  Difficult  aa  it  must  be  to  keep  the  physiolc^ical 
question  apart  from  the  psycholc^ical  when  treating  of 
Sensibility,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  our  analysis  unless 
the  two  questions  are  separately  treated.  The  physiolo- 
gist considers  organisnft  and  their  actions  from  their 
objective  side,  and  tries  to  detect  the  mechanism  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  These  he  has  to  interpret  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion.  The  paycliologist  interprets  them 
in  terms  of  Feeling.  The  actions  whicli  we  sec  in  others 
we  caimot  fed,  except  as  visual  sensations ;  the  changes 
which  we  feel  in  ourselves  we  cannot  see  in  others,  except 
as  bodily  movements.  Tlie  reaction  of  a  sensory  organ 
is  by  the  physiologist  called  a  sensation,  — borrowing  the 
term  from  the  psychologist ;  he  explains  it  as  dne  to  the 
stimulus  which  changes  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
organ ;  and  this  changed  condition,  besides  being  seen  to 
be  followed  by  a  muscular  movement,  is  inferred  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clmnge  of  Feeling.  The  psychologist 
baa  direct  knowledge  only  of  the  change  of  Feeling  which 
follows  on  some  other  change ;  he  infers  that  it  is  origi- 
nated by  the  action  of  some  external  cause,  and  infers  that 
e  neural  process  precedes,  or  accompanies,  the  feeling. 
Obviously  there  are  two  distinct  questions  here,  involving 
distinct  methods.     The  physiologist  is  compelled  to  com- 
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plete  his  objective  obaen-atious  by  sulijective~ suggestions; 
compelled  to  add  Feeling  to  tlie  terms  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  in  spite  of  the  radical  diversity  of  their  aspects. 
The  psychologist  also  is  compelled  to  complete  hia  sub- 
jective observations  by  objective  interjiretations,  linking 
the  internal  changes  to  the  external  changes.  A  complete 
theory  must  harmonize  the  two  procedures. 

78.  In  a  subsequent  Problem  we  shall  have  to  examine 
the  nature  of  Sensation  in  its  psychological  aspect ;  here 
we  have  first  to  describe  its  physiological  aspect  To  the 
psychologist,  a  sensation  is  simply  a  fact  of  Conscioas- 
ness ;  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  neural  pro- 
cess, which  the  physiologist  considers  to  be  the  physical 
basis  of  this  fact ;  and  he  therefore  regards  the  physiolo- 
gists as  talking  nonsense  when  they  talk  of  "  unconscious 
sensations,"  the  phrase  being  to  lilm  equivalent  to  "unfelt 
feelings,"  or  "invisible  light."  It  is  quite, otherwise  with 
the  physiologist,  who  viewing  a  sensation  solely  as  a  neu- 
ral process,  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  organ,  cau  lawfully 
speak  of  unconscious  sensations,  as  the  physicist  can 
speak  of  invisible  rays  of  light,  —  meaning  those  rays 
which  are  of  a  different  order  of  undulation  from  the  vis- 
ible rays,  and  which  may  become  visible  when  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  retina  is  exalted.  He  knows  that  there 
are  different  modes,  and  different  complexities  of  neural 
process;  to  one  class  he  assigns  consciousness,  to  the 
otlier  unconsciousness.  If  he  would  be  severely  precise, 
he  would  never  speak  of  sensation  at  all,  but  only  of  sen- 
sory reaction.  But  such  precision  would  be  pedautic 
and  idle.  He  wants  the  connotations  of  the  term  sensa- 
tion, and  therefore  uses  it. 

70.  The  functional  activity  of  a  gland  is  stimulated  by 
a  neural  process  reflected  from  a  centre ;  by  a  sijuilar 
process  a  muade  vt  called  into  action.  No  one  supjiosea 
that  the  ana^SfWau  is  in  the  one  case  secretory,  in  the 
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other  motory;  in  both  it  is  tbe  same  process  in  the  nerve; 
and  our  investigation  of  it  would  be  greatly  hampered  if 
we  did  not  disenguf^e  it  from  all  the  siiggestions  hovering 
around  the  ideas  of  secretion  and  musculaT  action.  In 
like  manner  we  must  diseng^e  tbe  neural  process  of  a 
sensory  reaction  from  all  the  suggestions  hovering  around 
tbe  idea  of  Consciousness,  when  that  term  designates  a 
complex  of  many  reactions.  In  Problem  III.  we  shall 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  distinction  between  Sen- 
sibility and  Consciousness ;  for  the  present  it  mu^t  suffics 
t«  say  that  great  ambiguity  esista  in  the  current  usage 
of  these  terms.  Sometimes  Consciousness  stands  as  the 
equivalent  of  Sensibility ;  sometimes  as  a  particular 
mode  of  Sensibility  known  as  Keflection,  Attention,  and 
Thought.  Tbe  former  meaning  is  an  extension  of  the 
term  similar  to  that  given  to  the  word  Rose,  which  origi- 
nally meaning  Red  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular 
red  flower ;  and  after  other  flowers  of  the  same  kind  were 
discovered  which  bad  yellow  and  white  petals,  instead  of 
red,  the  terra  rose  still  adhered  even  to  these,  "Yellow 
Rose"  is  therefore  as  great  a  verbal  solecism  as  uncon- 
scious sensation.  We  have  separated  the  redness  from 
the  rose,  and  can  then  say  that  the  color  is  one  thing,  the 
flower  another.  By  a  similar  process  of  abstraction  we 
separate  Consciousness  from  Sensation,  and  we  can  then 
say  that  there  are  sensations  without  consciousness.  In 
consequence  of  this,  psychologists  often  maintain  that  to 
have  a  sensation  and  be  conscious  of  it  are  two  difl'erent 
states.  We  are  said  to  hear  a  sound,  and  yet  not  to  be 
conscious  of  hearing  it.  The  sound  excites  a  movement, 
but  it  does  not  excite  our  consciousness.  Now  although 
it  is  true  that  there  are  roses  wliich  are  not  red,  it  is  not 
true  that  there  are  roses  which  have  no  color  at  all  Al- 
though it  ia  true  that  there  are  sensations  which  are  not 
of  the  particular  mode  of  Sensibility  which  psychologists 
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Specially  designate  aa  Consciousness,  it  is  not  true  Ihat 
there  are  sensations  which  are  not  modes  of  Sensibility. 

80.  And  what  is  Sensibility  which,  on  ita  subjective 
side,  is  Sentience  ?  In  one  sense  it  may  be  answered 
that  we  do  not  know.  In  another  sense  it  is  that  which 
we  know  most  clearly  and  positively :  Sentience  forma  the 
substance  of  all  knowledge.  Being  the  ultimate  of  knowl- 
edge, every  effort  must  be  vain  which  attempts  to  explain 
it  by  reduction  to  simpler  elements.  The  liumao  mind, 
impatient  of  ultimates,  is  always  striving  to  pierce  beyond 
tlie  fundamental  mysteries ;  and  this  impatience  leads  to 
the  attempts  so  often  mode  to  explain  Sensibility  by  re- 
ducing it  to  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  But  inasmuch 
as  a  clear  analysis  of  Matter  and  Motion  displays  that  our 
knowledge  of  these  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  modes  of 
Feeling,  the  reduction  of  Sentience  or  Sensibility  to  Mat- 
ter and  Motion  is  simply  the  reduction  of  Sensibility  to 
some  of  its  modes.  Tliis  point  gained,  a  clear  conception 
of  the  advantages  of  introducing  the  ideas  of  Matter  and 
Motion  will  result.  It  will  then  be  the  familiar  and  in- 
dispensable method  of  e.Tplaining  the  little  known  by  the 
better  known.  The  objective  aspect  of  things  is  com- 
monly represented  in  the  visible  and  palpable ;  because 
what  we  can  see  we  can  also  generally  touch,  and  what 
we  can  touch  we  can  taste  and  smell ;  but  we  cannot 
touch  an  odor  nor  a  sound ;  we  cannot  see  them ;  we  can 
only  connect  the  odorous  and  sonorous  objects  with  vis- 
ible or  palpable  conditions.  Everywhere  we  find  sensa- 
tions referred  to  visible  or  palpable  causes ;  and  hence  the 
desire  to  find  this  objective  basis  for  e^-ery  change  in  Sen- 
sibility. The  sensation,  or  state  of  consciousness,  is  the 
ultimate  fact ;  we  can  only  crplam  it  by  describing  its 
objective  conditions. 

81.  Tims  much  on  the  philosophical  side.  Ketuming 
to  our  physiological  point,  we  must  say  that  a  sensation 
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is,  objectively,  the  reaction  of  a  sensoiy  oi^n,  or  organ- 
ism ;  subjectively,  a  change  of  feeling.  Objectively  it  is 
a  pbenomenou  of  movement,  but  djatinguishahle  from 
otber  phenomena  by  the  speciality  of  its  conditiona,  It 
is  a  vital  phenomenon,  not  a  purely  mechanical  phenom- 
enon. Although  the  molecular  movement  confornis,  of 
course,  to  mechanical  principles,  and  may  be  viewed  ab- 
stractly as  a  purely  mechanical  result,  yet,  because  it 
takes  place  uuder  conditions  never  found  in  machines,  it 
has  characters  which  markedly  separate  it  from  the  move- 
mente  of  machines.  Among  these  differential  characters 
may  be  cited  that  of  selective  adaptation,'  which  is  most 
conspicuous  in  volition. 

82.  In  the  early  stages  of  animal  evolution  there  is 
no  differentiation  into  muscle  and  nerve,  The  whole 
organism  is  equally  sensitive  (or  ii-ritable)  in  every  part. 
Muscles  appear,  and  then  they  are  the  most  sensitive 

*  By  fielectivfl  sditptotion  U  meant  the  raiying  coiDbinition  of  motor 
Impulws  to  suit  the  varying  reciairemenU  of  the  effect  to  bo  produced. 
Physical  mechaiiiams  are  limited  to  the  perToimuice  of  deRnite  actions  ; 
Mosltive  mechanisms  employ  Huctuating  combitiationa  of  elements  in 
rcaponie  to  Auctuationa  of  atimuli.  The  wLMtta,  leven,  vprings,  and 
yalvM  of  a  niacliiiie  cannot  be  diSErently  combined  according  to  varying 
dt^rees  of  the  motor-force,  as  the  nervea  and  musclea  of  an  organism  are 
dii&rently  combined  by  rnrying  aenmtiona.  An  aulotnuton  may  be  con- 
structed to  play  on  the  Tiolin,  bat  it  wijl  only  play  the  air  to  which  it  U 
Klj  it  cannot  vary  the  perfonoanca,  —  cannot  piny  a  false  note,  or  throw 
in  a  ataceado  here,  a  largo  there,  according  to  a  caprice  of  feeling.  We 
moat  admit  that  a  violinist  hu  his  delicate  and  changing  movements 
guided  by  aecaationa,  anditory  and  moacnlar;  any  Intemiptiou  in  the 
tenantiona  would  arrest  the  movements,  which  in  truth  iiuorpomlt  them.. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  vioUniat  may  perform  while  completely 
"  unconacious."  1  da  not  simply  nfer  to  tbe  fact  that  his  thoughts  and 
ftttiMition  may  be  elaewhere;  I  refer  to  aucb  fact*  as  are  lecordod  in 
Pathology.  TnoDssEAir,  for  exBiiiple,  had  an  epileptic  patient  who  was 
oeeaiionBlly  aelzvd  villi  attacks  of  complete  nnconscioiuneu  while  he  wu 
performing  in  ihe  orcheatra;  yet,  on  reawakening  to  conscionsDesa,  he 
funnd  that  he  bad  contijiQed  to  play,  had  kept  proper  time,  and  plajed 
thi  proper  Dotea. 
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parts.  Nerves  appear,  and  the  seat  of  Sensibility  has 
been  transferred  to  thera ;  not  that  the  muscles  have  lost 
theirs,  but  their  ii-ritability  is  now  represented  by  thetr 
dominant  character  of  Contractility,  and  the  nerves  have 
taken  on  the  special  office  of  Sensibility.  That  is  to  say, 
while  both  muscle  and  nerve  form  integral  elements  of 
the  sensitive  reaction,  the  process  itself  is  analytically 
conceived  as  a  combination  of  two  distinct  properties, 
resident  in  two  distinct  tissues. 

83.  Carrying  further  this  analytical  artifice,  I  propose 
to  distinguish  the  central  organs  as  the  seat  of  Sensibility, 
confining  NeuriUty  to  the  peripheral  ner\'es.  In  physio- 
li^ical  reality  both  systems,  central  and  peripheral,  are 
one;  the  separation  is  artificiaL  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, Neurility — or  nerve-action — is  the  general  prop- 
erty of  nerve-tissue,  central  and  peripheral  But  since 
Neurility  may  be  manifested  by  ner\'es  apart  from  cen- 
tres, whereas  Sensibility  demands  the  co-operation  of 
both,  and  since  we  have  often  to  consider  the  central 
process  in  itself,  without  attending  to  the  process  in  the 
nerves,  it  is  well  to  have  two  characteristic  terms.  I 
shall  therefore  always  use  the  term  Sensibility  for  the 
.reactions  of  the  ner\ou3  centres, — Sentience  being  its 
psychological  equivalent ;  although  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  break,  nor 
transformation,  as  the  wave  of  change  passes  from  sen- 
sory nerve  to  centre,  and  from  centre  to  motor  verve : 
there  is  one  continuous  process  of  change.  But  just  as 
we  analytically  distinguish  the  sensory  from  the  motor 
element  of  this  indissoluble  process,  so  we  may  distin- 
guish the  ingoing  and  outgoing  stages  from  the  eomhining 
stage.  Sensibility,  then,  represents  the  property  of  com- 
binini;  and  grouptns  stimulations. 

«j    -cw^ ..T  .1...  Tiii^leading  connotations  of  the 

t^  H'bich  will  he  felt  in  disen- 
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gagiDg  it  from  these,  especially  in  reference  to  Conscious- 
ness, I  have  long  hesitated  before  adopting  it.  But  the 
advautagea  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Sensi- 
bility has  long  been  admitted  to  express  the  peculiar 
modes  of  reaction  in  plants  and  animals  low  down  in  the 
scale.  No  one  hesitates  to  apeak  of  a  sensitive  plant,  or 
a  sensitive  surface.  The  tentacles  of  a  polype  are  said  to 
be  sensitive ;  though  probably  no  one  thereby  means  that 
the  polype  has  what  psychologists  mean  by  Consciousness, 
By  employing  the  general  term  Sensibility  to  designate 
the  whole  range  of  reactions  peculiar  to  the  nerve-centres, 
when  these  special  organs  exist,  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
terpret all  tlie  physiological  and  psychological  phenomena 
observed  in  animals  and  men  on  one  unii'orm  method. 
The  observed  variations  will  then  be  referable  to  varieties 
in  organisms. 

85.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  an  organism  like  the  hu- 
man except  that  it  is  wholly  deficient  in  Sight,  Hearing, 
Taste,  and  Smell.  It  has  no  sense  but  Touch  —  or  the 
general  reaction  under  contact  with  external  objects.  It 
will  move  on  being  stimulated,  and  will  combine  its 
movements  differently  under  different  stimulations.  It 
will  feel,  and  logically  combine  ita  feelings.  But  its 
mass  of  feeling  will  be  made  of  far  simpler  elements  than 
ours ;  its  combinations  fewer ;  and  the  contents  of  its 
Consciousness  so  very  different  from  ours  that  we  are 
unable  to  conceive  what  it  will  be  like ;  we  can  only  be 
Bure  that  it  will  twf.  be  very  like  our  own.  This  trun- 
cated organism  will  have  its  Sensibility ;  and  we  must 
assign  this  property  to  its  central  nerve-tissue,  as  we  as- 
sign our  own.  If  now  we  descend  lower,  and  suppose  an 
organism  with  no  centres  whatever,  but  which  neverthe- 
less displays  evidence  of  Sensibility — feelings  and  com- 
binations of  movements  —  we  must  then  conclude  that 
the   property  specialized   in  a   particular  tissue  of  the 
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highly  differeodated  organism  is  here  diffused  thnmgb- 
out 

It  is  obvious  that  the  seoBations  or  feelings  of  these 
supposed  orgBuisms  will  have  a  common  character  with 
the  feelings  of  more  highly  difTerautiated  organisms,  al- 
tbongh  the  modes  of  manifestation  are  so  various.  If  we 
recognize  a  common  character  in  muscular  movements 
so  various  aa  tlie  rhythmic  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the 
larger  rhytlim  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  the  restless 
movements  of  the  eye  and  tongue,  the  complexities  of 
manipulation,  the  consensus  of  movements  in  flying, 
swimming,  walking,  speaking,  singing,  etc.,  so  may  we 
recognize  a  common  character  in  all  the  varieties  of  sen- 
sation. The  special  character  of  a  movement  depends 
on  the  moving  organ.  The  special  character  of  a  sen- 
sation depends  on  the  sensory  organ.  Contractility  is 
the  abstract  term  which  expresses  all  possible  varieties 
of  contraction.  Sensibility  —  or  Sentience  —  is  the  ab- 
stract term  which  expresses  all  possible  varieties  of  sen- 
sation. 

86.  Tlie  view  here  propounded  may  find  a  more  ready 
acceptance  when  its  application  to  all  physiological  ques- 
tions has  been  tested,  and  it  is  seen  to  give  coherence  to 
many  scattered  and  hitherto  irreconcilable  facts.  Mean- 
while let  a  glance  be  taken  at  the  inconsLstencies  of  the 
current  doctrine.  That  doctrine  declares  one  half  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  to  be  capable  only  of 
rtceiving  a  sensitive  stimulation,  the  other  half  capable 
only  of  orii/inating  a  motor  stimulation.  We  might  with 
equal  propriety  declare  that  one  half  of  a  muscle  is  ca- 
pable only  of  receiving  a  contractile  stimulation,  and  the 
other  half  of  contracting.  The  ingoing  nerve,  passing 
from  the  surface  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
excites  the  activity  of  the  gray  substance  into  which  it 
penetrates ;  with  the  anterior  part  of  this  gray  substance 
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an  oatgoing  nerve  is  connected,  and  through  it  the  exci- 
tation is  propagated  to  a  muscle :  eoutraction  results. 
Such  are  the  facta.  In  our  analysis  we  separate  the  sen- 
sory from  the  motor  aspect,  and  we  then  imagine  that 
tliia  ideal  distinction  represents  a  real  separation.  We 
suppose  a  phenomenon  of  Sensibility  independent  of  a 
phenomenon  of  Contractility  —  suppose  the  one  to  be 
"  transformed  "  into  the  other  —  and  we  then  marvel 
"how  during  this  passage  the  excitation  changes  its 
nature,"  * 

87.  Before  exerting  ingenuity  in  explaining  a  fact,  it 
is  always  well  to  make  sure  that  the  fact  itself  is  cor- 
rectly stated.  Dots  the  neural  excitation  change  ita 
nature  in  passing  from  the  posterior  to  the  ant€rior  gray 
substance  ?  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  it  Indeed  the 
statement  seems  to  confound  a  neural  process  with  a 
muscular  process.  The  neural  process  is  one  continuous 
excitation  along  the  whole  line  of  ingoing  nerve,  centre, 
and  outgoing  nerve,  which  nowhere  ceases  or  changes 
into  another  process,  until  the  excitation  of  the  muscle 
introduces  a  new  factor.  So  long  as  the  excitation  keeps 
within  the  nerve-tissne,  it  is  one  and  the  same  process 
of  change ;  its  issue  in  a  contraction,  a  secretion,  or  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  consciousness,  depends  on 
the  organs  it  stimulates. 

88.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  artificial 
nature  of  all  our  distinctions,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
artificea.     They  are  products  of  that 

"SMomkry  power 
By  whicli  we  maltipl}'  distinirtions,  tlieu 
Deem  that  our  puny  bomiiUriPs  are  thiiiBs 
That  we  permvc,  and  iiot  that  we  hace  iUBde."t 

The  distinction  of  Central  and  Peripheral  systems  is  not 
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simply  anatomical,  it  has  a  physiological  justification  in 
this,  that  the  Central  Syatem  is  the  organ  of  connection. 
Any  one  part  of  it  directly  excited  by  an  ingoing  nen'e 
propagates  that  excitation  throughout  the  whole  central 
mass,  and  thus  afl'ects  every  part  of  the  organism.  There- 
fore we  place  Sensibility  in  it. 

But  this  general  Property  subsen-ea  various  Functiona, 
according  as  the  Central  System  is  variously  related  to 
different  organs.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
diflerent  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  have  different 
properties  —  which  is  a  serious  error,  What  is  certain  is 
tliat  the  Cerebrum  must  have  a  different  function  from 
that  of  the  Thalanii,  and  the  Cerebellum  one  different 
from  tlie  Medulla  Oblongata;  while  that  of  the  jredulla 
Spinalis  is  different  from  all.  Precisely  on  the  sanie 
grounds  that  a  muscle-nerve  has  a  different  office  from  a 
skin-nerve,  or  the  pneiimogastric  from  the  acoustic.  But 
all  nerves  have  one  Neurility  in  common;  all  centree 
have  one  Sensibility  in  common. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


ACTION   -WITHOUT  KEETE-CENTHE3. 


89,  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  unquestioned  postu- 
lates of  Physiology  that  no  nerve-action  can  take  place 
without  the  intervention  of  a  centre ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
that  all  movement  has  its  impulse  —  reflex  or  volitional 
• — from  a  centre."  The  postulate  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  nerves  derive  their  "  force  "  from  their  centre.  This 
assumption  we  have  seen  to  he  erroneous.  Yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  acceptance,  experimenters  have  failed  to 
notice  the  many  examples  of  nerve-action  independent 
of  centres.  Indeed,  except  Schiff,  Goltz,  and  Engelmann, 
I  can  name  no  one  who  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
movements  may  be  excited  through  nerves  without  the 
coHSperation  of  centres  ;-f  nor  have  even  they  explicitly 
formulated  the  conclusion  to  which  their  observations 
point. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  muscular  movements  are 
determined  by  a  reflex  from  centres ;  and  that  any  break 

•  "  On  pcut  dire  qno  toiijoQra  nn  pli^nonitnc  de  mouTetnent  reconnait 
pour  point  de  iipatl  una  impression  sensitive."  —  Clal'de  Bersabb, 
I.  2«- 

t  Since  ttiis  ii»a  written  Pror.  Michael  FntrrBn  and  Mr.  Dew  Smith 
hiTB  published  thfir  very  important  reBeareheB  on  tiie  motions  of  tlia 
hnrt,  which  eetahlish  beyond  a,  doubt  that,  in  the  moUuacs  U  least, 
there  is  no  eimpetiition  of  eithvr  centre  or  nsrve.  —  Proeeedingi  of  Ih* 
Hayat  Soeiely,  18th  March,  1875.  (See  nUo  Studia  from  the  Pkysiologi- 
cat  Laboralonj  nf  Oambruigc,  Part  IL,  1876.)  Mr.  Fosttr  knows  that  I 
hud  independently,  and  from  a  totally  dirterent  line  o(  research,  arrived 
*t  the  same  conclusion  respecting  tLe  heart's  movement. 
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1  the  triple 


I  of  the  iogoing  nerve,  centre,  and 
outgoing  nerve,  prevents  such  movements.  It  ia  true 
that  the  more  conspicuous  and  liarmoniously  co-onlinated 
phenomena  belong  to  this  class.  But  it  is  also  demon- 
strable  that  many  nerve-actions  may,  and  some  do,  take 
place  by  direct  Btimulatiou  of  the  nerve,  or  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscle,  without  the  inter\'ention  of  a  centre, 
without  even  the  intervention  of  a  ganglion.  This  must 
obviously  be  the  case  in  animals  which  have  no'  centres ; 
and  even  in  some  which  have  well-developed  nervous 
centres,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  cen- 
tres often  act  rather  in  the  way  of  co-ordinating  than  of 
directly  stimulating  actions. 

90.  I  was  first  led  to  doubt  the  reigning  doctrine  by  a 
surprising  observation  {frequently  repeated)  after  I  had 
removed  the  whole  nervous  centres  from  a  garden  snail 
{Hdlc  /Jonia(Mi).  The  muscular  mass  called  "the  foot" 
was  thrown  into  slow  but  energetic  contraction  whenevBT 
the  skin  was  pricked  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  or  touched 
with  acid ;  nay,  even  when  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  the  acid 
was  brought  close  to,  without  absolutely  touching,  the 
skin,  the  foot  curled  up,  and  then  slowly  relaxed.  The 
same  effect  was  produced  on  the  "  mantle  "  —  where  there 
was  of  course  no  centre.  But  direct  irritation  of  the  mus- 
cles under  Uie  skin  produced  no  such  contraction ;  only 
through  the  skin  could  the  stimulation  take  effect  In 
one  case  I  observed  this  strange  phenomenon  five  hours 
after  removal  of  the  centres.  It  was  a  great  puzzle.  At 
first  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  minute  ganglia  in 
the  skin,  serving  as  reflex-centres.  I  searched  for  them 
in  vain ;  and  although  a  longer  search  on  better  methods 
might  possibly  have  detected  ganglionic  cells,  I  soon  re- 
linquished the  search,  because  I  had  other  grounds  for 
believing  that  even  the  presence  of  abundant  ganglia 
would  not  suffice,  until  some  better  proof  were  afforded 
that  such  ganglia  were  reflex-centres. 
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91.  That  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerve  sufficea  to 
move  the  muscles,  is  familiar  to  all  experimeiitera.  There 
is  no  centre,  or  ganglion,  iu  the  amputated  leg  of  the  frog, 
■which  nevertheless  contracts  whenever  the  sciatic  nerve  . 
ia  stimulatei  And  after  the -nerve  has  been  exhausted, 
and  refuses  to  respond  to  any  stimulua,  the  muscle  itself 
may  be  directly  stimulated.  Inasmuch  as  the  movement 
depends  on  the  contractility  of  ihe  muscles,  a  stimulation 
through  centre,  through  motor-ner\'e,  or  through  muscle, 
will  be  followed  by  contraction.  Let  us  take  a  clear  case 
of  reflex  action.  The  pupil  of  tlie  eye  contracts  when  a 
beam  of  light  falls  on  it,  and  dilates  when  the  beam  is 
shut  off.  Tlie  path  of  the  neural  process  is  normally  this : 
the  light  atimulatea  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  turn  stimu- 
lates the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  (here  the  ner\-es  which 
move  theej-e  are  experimentally  proved  to  be  stimulated;) 
and  it  ia  through  these  that  the  pupil  is  caused  to  con- 
tract. If  the  optic  nerve  be  divided,  no  such  reflex  takea 
place  —  proving  that  the  contraction  does  not,  at  leEist 
normally,  come  from  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

But  now  it  is  matter  of  observation  that  the  pupil  wiU 
contract  and  dilate  under  the  stimuli  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, when  there  is  no  such  reflex  pathway  ojien.  Re- 
moval of  the  eye  from  the  body  obliterates  this  path,  cuts 
the  eye  off  from  all  connection  with  the  centre.  Brown 
S(5quard  removed  both  eyes  from  a  frog,  placed  one  in  a 
dark  box,  and  left  the  other  exposed  to  the  light:  the 
pupil  of  the  former  was  found  dilated,  that  of  the  latter 
contracted.  On  reversing  the  experiment,  and  placing 
the  eye  with  contracted  pupil  in  the  dark  box,  he  found  it 
there  dilate,  while  the  dilated  pupil  exposed  to  the  light 
contracted.*     In  frogs  with  very  irritable  tissues,  I  have 

•  Compla  nevdut  rif  In  SocUU  lie  Biologif,  1847,  I.  40.  In  1858  he 
■how«l  Ihat  not  only  were  thf  rousclea  of  Che  iris  directly  Etimutnteil  by 
liglit  \kbA  Uiis  not  by  its  cnlotirii;  or  nbemkol  raya),  tiut  ttutt  sixteim  days 
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found  not  only  the  pupil  contracting,  after  the  whole 
cranial  cavity  has  been  emptied,  but  even  the  eyelid 
close,  on  irritating  the  conjunctiva^  —  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  typical  reflex  actions  I  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  even  the  action  of  swallowing  may  be  faintly  excited 
by  stimulation  of  the  pharj'nx  of  a  brainless  frog ;  but  I 
have  not  observations  aufliciently  precise  to  enable  me  to 
speak  confidently.  Goltz  has,  however,  shown  that  after 
removal  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  heart,  there  is  spon- 
taneous and  active  movement  in  cesophagus  and  stom- 
ach.f  This  will  no  doubt  be  referred  to  the  agency  of 
the  ganglionic  plexus ;  but  similar  movements  have  been 
obsen'cd  by  Engelmann  in  the  ureter,  and  in  isolated 

after  removal  of  the  eve  from  the  orliit,  this  eScct  vaa  obsprvnble  in  tbs 
oel.  Yel  B  very  few  dnjs  nfter  eitiriialion  of  the  eye  the  nerves  are  dis- 
integrated. —  fnxeediH^  of  the  Hogal  Secirlj/,  JSiS,  p.  SSi. 

DoKDEEB  has  the  rDlloving  observationB  :  "  The  movements  of  the  im 
are  of  two  kinds  —  lellex  and  volnnta^.  Reflex  actioD  is  exhibited  as 
constriction  of  the  pupil  in  coBseqaen™  of  the  itimulusof  incident  light 
upon  the  retina.  Fontana  hae  thown  that  the  light  falling  npon  the  iril 
produces  no  remarkable  eontraction.  We  have  confirmed  this  reiult  by 
causing  Ibe  image  of  a  amall  distant  light  to  fall,  by  means  of  a  codvpk 
lens,  upon  tlic  iri^  whereby,  during  alight  perecption  of  light,  a  douljtful 
contrai'tian  oci'UTred,  vhich  gave  way  to  s  etrong  contraction  so  soon  ii 
the  light  enti^ring  the  pupil  excited  a  vivid  perception.  Nevertheleaa,  tin 
experiments  of  Rarlesa  and  Budgs  havi  ahoim  that  even  after  death,  so 
long  as  irritability  remains,  the  pupil  still  contncts  npon  tlie  conlinaed 
action  of  light.  Of  the  convctness  of  this  we  have  sBtislled  ooraelrea. 
In  a  dog  killed  by  loss  of  blood  the  one  eye  was  closed,  the  other  opened 
and  turned  to  the  light :  after  the  lapse  of  an  honr.  the  pupi!  o(  the 
opened  eye  was  perceptibly  smaller  than  that  of  the  close.!  eye.  Tlie  lat- 
ter now  remained  also  exposed  to  the  light,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
dianifter  of  Loth  eyes  was  e(|UBl,  Tlie  upper  jaw,  alone  with  the  eyes, 
was  taken  ont  of  some  frogs  ;  one  eye  was  exposed  to  the  light,  while  the 
other  was  covered  with  a  clnsrly  folded  pieoe  of  blark  paper ;  after 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  pnpil  tnmed  to  the  light  was  narrow,  the 
other  wide.  But  the  latter  also  controrled  almost  immediately  after  the 
rctnoval  of  the  paper."  —  DoXPKBb,  (h%  Hit  Anomaliea  of  Aeammadatian 
otM*  St/ractum  of  the  Eyt.     Trana.  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  p.  £72. 

•  The  experiment  often  fnilc,  hut  I  have  seen  it  several  times  sacceed. 

t  PJIigtr't  Afthiv,  U12,  p.  GIS. 
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fragments  of  the  ureter  ia  whicli  not  a  ganglionic  cell 
waa  present.* 

92.  That  nerves  are  Btimulated  tj  internal  changes 
has  long  been  recognized  with  reference  to  "subjective 

The  divided  nerve,  in  that  portion  which 
I  connected  with  the  centre,  will  at  times  cause 
great  pain.  Obscure  organic  conditions,  changes  of  tern- 
perature,  states  of  the  blood,  excite  the  nerves,  and  tlie 
patient  feels  as  if  the  surface  of  the  amputated  limb  were 
irritated.  It  ia  all  very  well  to  call  these  "  subjective 
sensations";  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  nerve 
being  called  into  activity  by  other  than  the  normal  stim- 
uli from  the  surface ;  in  like  manner  muscular  move- 
ments (which  are  not  to  be  explained  as  "subjective 
movements")  will  be  excited  by  organic  stimuli  when 
motor-nerves  are  separated  from  their  centrea  In  each 
case  it  baa  sufficed  that  the  nerve  should  be  excited  ;  and 
when  excited,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the  effect  is 
always  similar.  , 

93.  Here  are  a  few  facta.  Stimulation  of  Oie  nerves 
which  send  filaments  to  the  chromatophores  of  the  skin 
in  reptiles  causes  the  skin  to  become  paler,  and  even 
colorlesa :  the  color-specks  disappear  under  tliis  contrac- 
tile stimulus.  This  being  known,  Goltz  deprived  a  frog 
of  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  heart,  thus  eliminating  all  possi- 
ble influence  from  them,  slit  up  the  skin  of  the  back,  and 
displayed  the  nen'cs  which  pass  from  each  side  of  the 
spine  to  the  skin ;  these  nerves  he  then  divided  on  the 
right  aide,  and  observed  the  akin  on  this  side  alowly 
become  paler  and  paler,  till  finally  it  was  as  yellow  as 
wax;  the  left  side,  having  its  nerves  intact,  retained  its 
color.  Two  conclusions  seemed  to  him  warranted  by  this 
experiment :  First,  tliat  even  in  the  dead  frog  the  nerves 
separated  from  their  centre  were  still  active ;  secondly, 

•  Sea  hia  Reaearchea  in  FfiOgeT'i  Ardtiv,  Bdc.  11.  and  IV. 
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that  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  resulting  from  their  sec- 
tion was  the  cause  of  the  color-specks  disappearing.  This 
second  conclusion  was  strengthened  when  he  found  that 
the  irritation  was  increased  when  he  cut  the  nervea  bit  by 
bit. 

It  is  not  at  present,  I  believe,  clearly  made  out  that  the 
color-specks  of  the  Cephalojxida  are  in  direct  connection 
■with  uer\-es ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  in 
some  way  under  the  influence  of  nervous  stimulation, 
directly  or  indirectly.  D'Orbigny,  indeed,  goe?  so  far  as 
to  say  they  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  animal.* 
This  seems  very  lax  language ;  but  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  fact  of  nervous  influence,  the  experiments  of  Goltz 
receive  further  illustration  in  an  observation  I  have  else- 
where recorded.-|-  I  found  that  a  strip  of  skin  taken 
from  the  dead  Iwdy  of  a  calamary  {Loligo)  showed  the 
color-specks  expandhig  and  contracting  with  vigor. 

94.  Tlie  heart  is  well  known  to  beat  after  death,  if 
death  he  not  the  result  of  a  gradual  decay.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  its  muscular  irritability  is  so  active  that  the  heart 
will  beat  for  hours.  E.  Rousseau  observed  it  beating  iji 
a  woman  twenty-seven  hours  after  she  bad  been  guillo- 
tined. J  Not  only  will  it  beat  after  death,  but  in  many 
animals  even  after  removal  from  the  body :  the  heart  of  a 
young  puppy,  or  kitten,  will  beat  for  three  or  four  hours 
after  its  removal ;  that  of  a  full-grown  dog,  or  cat,  not  one 
hour;  whereas  the  beating  of  that  of  a  tortoise,. or  a  frog, 
will,  under  proper  precautions,  be  preser\'ed  for  days  — 
and  even  after  it  has  stopped,  it  may  be  stimulated  to 
fresh  pulsations. 

Physiologists  explain  this  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  heart  as  due  to  the  ganglia  in  its  substance.     This 

•  D'OrBIONT,  Da  Ifoltiiiqutt  Vivantt  ti  fiaiiU,  \>.  113. 

t  Stiaide  Stadia,  2d  ed.,  p.  101, 

J  Citdd  liy  Brown  SeocAiU),  Journal  de  la  Fbytlologie,  1S53,  p,  83», 
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erplanation,  ■which  is  founded  on  wbat  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard aa  a  purely  imaginary  view  of  the  fiinctiona  of  gan- 
glionic cells,  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  hypotheaia.  A 
long  and  arduous  investigation  has  led  me  to  doubt 
whether  in  any  case  the  heart's  movements  are  primarily 
due  to  ita  ganglia;  at  all  events,  the 'same  spontaneous 
movementa  are  observ-ed  in  the  hearts  of  molluscs  and 
crustaceans,  which  are  without  even  a  trace  of  ganglia ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  mammalian  embryos  long  before 
ganglia  or  nerve-fibres  make  their  appearance.  Not  less 
certain  ia  it  that  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
are  produced  in  the  blood-vessels  independently  of  all 
central  influence.  This  has  been  decisively  proved  by 
the  Italian  physiologist,  Mosso,  when  experimenting  on  an 
organ  isolated  from  the  oi^anism  ;  and  altliough  the  ves- 
sels have  their  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  he  justly  doubts 
whether  it  is  to  these  that  the  stimulation  is  due,  because 
the  phenomena  are  observed  after  the  ner\'ous  vitality  has 
disappeared,  Goltz  severed  all  the  tissues  in  the  leg  of  a 
rabbit,  so  that  the  only  connection  of  the  leg  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  through  the  crural  vein  and  artery, 
which  kept  up  the  circulation ;  yet  although  the  nerves 
of  the  skin  were  thus  separated  from  their  centre,  so  that 
no  sensation  could  be  produced  by  stimulating  the  skin 
of  the  leg,  consequently  no  refiex  from  the  centre  on  the 
vessels,  Goltz  found  that  a  marked  reddening  of  the  skin 
from  congestion  of  the  capillaries  followed  the  application 
of  mustard  to  the  skin.  Physiologists  who  believe  that 
the  constriction  and  dilatation  of  blood-vessels  are  due  to 
the  action  of  the  ganglionic  cells  distributed  over  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  will  explain  Goltz's  obsen'ation  as  a 
case  of  reflex  action ;  but  those  who  agree  with  me  that 
such  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  part  played  by  the  cells 
13  untenable,  will  class  the  obsenation  among  other  cases 
of  direct  stimulation. 


95.  But  passing  from  these  perhaps  questioDable  cases, 
let  us  glance  at  other  cases.  The  mobile  iris  of  the  bird 
displays  movements  after  the  nerves  have  Iteen  divided. 
Even  the  voluntary  striped  muscles  are  not  altogether 
motionless.  Schiif  divided  the  liypoglossus  on  one  side, 
and  found,  of  couree,  the  tongue  paralyzed  on  that  side ; 
but  lie  also  found  tliat  on  the  third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion some  of  the  muscles  of  that  side  were  quivering :  the 
agitation  spread  to  others,  till  by  the  end  of  the  fourth. 
day  all  the  fibres  were  rhi/thmically  contracting.  From 
this  time  onwards,  the  contractions  were  incessant ; 
though  they  were  never  able  to  move  the  tongue,  be- 
cause the  fibres  did  not  contract  simultaneously, 

Schiff  also  observed  that  the  hairs  over  the  eyes  and  the 
"whiskers"  of  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs  were  for 
months  after  section  of  their  nerves  in  incessant  rhyth- 
mical vibration.  This  was  observed  when  the  animals 
were  asleep  as  when  awake.  Valentin  records  the  spon- 
taneous movements  in  the  diaphragm  of  animals  just 
killed  ;  and  this  even  after  section  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 
Tlie  same  movements  may  be  seen  in  the  operculum  of 
fishes.  Henle  observed  the  spontaneous  contractions  of 
the  intercostal  muscles ;  which  Schiff  confirms,  adding 
that  the  movements  observed  by  him  in  cats  and  birds 
were  not  simply  contractions  of  some  fibres,  but  of  all  the 
muscles,  so  tliat  three  or  four  excised  ribs  rhythmically 
contracted  and  expanded. 

I  have  performed  a  great  many  experiments  with  a 
view  of  determining  this  question,  but  the  phenomena 
were  so  variable  that  I  refrain  from  adducing  any,*  and 

•  Dr.  KonRiB  hat,  rpficrded  some  striking  oTiservntions  in  his  piip*r  on 
"Musfuliir  Irritability  "in  tlie  Joiinutl  of  Anatomy,  1867.  So.  II.  p. 
217.  Hera  is  the  an];  one  I  ran  Hod  mom  for :  "On  taking  up  tfa«i^<i 
f™g  nnd  touching  the  limb  (wliich  during  life  had  bwn  pnralyied  by  •«. 
tioiL  of  its  nerrp)  with  mjr  Gngrr,  it  vvs  niddmty  aJiol  out  na  if  attK.  I 
f  tBC«d  the  bodj  down,  aud  one  or  two  apparently  ip<mtaneou4  mortrntnU 
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merely  state  the  general  result  as  one  in  harmony  with 
the  foregoing  examples.  The  great  variability  of  the  phe- 
nomena depends  upon  the  variable  conditions  of  muscular 
irritabihty  and  anatomical  relations.  When  the  heart  of 
one  woman  is  found  beating  twenty-seven  hours  after 
death,  while  in  most  men  and  women  it  ceases  after  a 
few  minutes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  diflereut,  and 
even  contradictory  phenomena  under  rarj-ing  unknown 
conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  general  agreement  among 
experimenters  that  muscular  irritability  increases  after 
separation  from  nerve-centres,  and  then  quickly  decreases 
again. 

96,  Although  the  stimulation  of  muscles  usually  comes 
tkrovffk  a  nerve-centre,  yet  since  the  muscles  do  not  de- 
rive their  Contractility  from  nerve-centres  any  stimula- 
tion will  suffice.  Now  since  we  liave  abundant  proof 
that  sensory  ner\'e3  are  stimulated  by  certain  organic 
changes,  by  poisons  in  the  blood,  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
etc.,  we  are  justified  in  coucludijig  that  motor  nerves 
will  be  stimulated  in  like  manner,  and  thus  muscular 
movement  be  produced  occasionally  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  centre.  Treasure  on  a  motor  nerve,  or  the 
irritation  which  results  from  inflammation,  will  determine 
contraction,  or  secretion  directly.  Recently,  Erb  and 
Westphal  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  leg  will  be 
suddenly  jerked  out  if  the  patella  be  gently  tapped ;  and 
they  prove  this  not  to  I>e  a  reflex  action,  because  it  fol- 
lows with  the  same  certainty  after  the  skin  has  been 
made  insensible.* 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  phenomena  which, 
though   commonly   assigned   to    reflex    stimuhttion,   are 

of  small  extent  aftenrarda  occurred.     On  touching  the  akin  gentlj  with 
the  point  o(  a  needle,  b;  the  alight  pressure  upon  the  muscle  lieoeath, 
moTeiDBDtti  of  the  limb  ware  nlso  induced,  but  this  high  degree  of  exalta- 
tion verj  rapidly  disHppeared." 
■  See  theit  papers  in  the  ArMe  fUr  Fiychialrk,  187fi,  Bd.  T.  Boil  8. 
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really  due  to  direct  stimulation.  Eesearch  might  profit- 
ftbly  be  turned  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 
Since  there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that  a  nerve  when 
no  longer  in  connection  with  its  centre,  or  with  ganghonic 
cells,  may  be  excited  by  electricity,  pressure,  thermal  and 
chemical  stimuli,  we  must  conclude  that  even  when  it  ia 
in  connection  with  its  centre,  any  local  irritation  from 
pressure,  changes  in  the  circulation,  etc.,  will  also  excite 
it.  But  as  such  local  excitations  will  have  only  local  and 
isolated  effects,  they  will  rarely  be  conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

WHAT   IS  TAUGHT  BY   EMBKTOLOGT  ? 

97.  Subject  to  the  qualiGcation  expressed  in  the  last 
cliapter,  atiraulation  of  muscles  and  glands  involves  a 
neural  process  in  ingoing  nerve,  centre,  and  outgoing 
nerve.  These  are  the  triple  elements  of  the  "nervous 
arc,"  If  muscles  were  directly  exposed  to  external  in- 
fluences, they  would  be  stimulated  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  centre ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  never  are 
thus  exposed,  being  always  protected  by  the  skiu.  Did 
the  skin-nerves  pass  directly  to  the  muscles  underneath, 
they  would  move  those  muscles,  without  the  iutervention 
of  a  centre ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  skin-nerves  pass 
directly  to  a  centre,  so  that  it  is  only  through  a  centre 
that  they  can  act  upon  the  muscles.  Were  muscles  and 
glands  directly  connected  with  sensitive  surfaces,  their 

■activity  would  indeed  be  awakened  by  direct  stimulation; 
but  unless  the  muscles  were  so  connected  the  one  with 
the  other,  by  anastomosis  of  fibres  or  continuity  of  tissue, 
that  the  movement  of  one  was  the  movement  of  all,  there 
would  need  to  be  some  other  channel  by  which  their  sep- 
arate energies  should  be  combined  and  co-ordinated.  In 
the  higher  oi-ganisms  anastomosis  of  muscles  is  rare,  and 
the  combination  is  effected  by  means  of  the  nerves. 

98.  Although  analysis  distuiguishes  the  two  elements 
of  the  neuro-muscnlar  system,  assigning  separate  prop- 
erties to  the  separate  tissues,  an  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena demands  a  synthesis,  so  that  a  movement  is  to  be 


conceived  as  always  involving  Sensibility,  and  a  sensation 
as  alwaya  involving  Motility.*  In  like  manner,  although 
analysis  distinguishes  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
assigning  separate  functions  to  each,  our  interpretation 
demands  their  synthesis  into  an  organism ;  and  we  have 
thus  to  explain  how  the  wfiole  has  different  parts,  and 
how  these  different  parts  are  brought  into  unity.  Embry- 
ology helps  us  to  complete  the  fragmentary  indications  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

99.  Take  a  newly  laid  ^g,  weigh  it  carefully,  then 
hatch  it,  and  when  the  chick  emerges,  weigh  both  chick 
and  shell :  you  will  find  tliat  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  weight.  The  semifluid  contents  have  become  trans- 
formed into  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  tendons,  feathers,  beak, 
and  claws,  all  without  increase  of  substance.  There  has 
been  differentiation  of  structure,  nothing  else.  Oxygen 
has  passed  into  it  from  without;  carbonic  acid  has  passed 
out  of  it.  The  molecular  agitation  of  heat  has  been  re- 
quired for  the  I'earrangementa  of  the  substance.  With- 
out oxygen  there  would  have  been  no  developments 
Without  heat  there  would  have  been  none.  Had  the 
shell  been  varnished,  so  as  to  prevent  the  due  exchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  no  chick  would  have  been 
evolved.  Had  only  one  pari  of  the  shell  been  varnished, 
the  embryo  would  have  been  deformed. 

99  a.  The  patient  labors  of  many  observers  (how  pa- 
tient only  those  can  conceive  wlio  have  made  such 
observations ')  have  detected  something  of  this  wondrous 
history,  and  enabled  the  mind  to  picture  some  of  the  in- 
cessant separations  and  reunions,  chemical  and  morpho- 
logical Each  stage  of  evolution  presents  itself  as  the 
consequence  of  a  preceding  stage,  at  once  an  emergence 
and  a  continuance ;   so  that  no  transposition  of  stages 


*  This  Utter  Btntoment  will  be  jiinUfipil  irhr 
Triplf  Process,  which  1  hare  nuaed  the  P»yr/uilBgical  Spcdt 
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I  possible;  each  has  its  appointed  pliice  in  the  series 
(Pkoblem  I.  §  107).  For  in  truth  each  stage  is  a  prO' 
cess  —  the  sum  of  a  variety  of  co-operant  conditions.  We, 
looking  forward,  can  foresee  in  each  what  it  will  become, 
as  we  foresee  the  man  in  the  lineamenta  of  the  infant; 
but  in  this  prevision  we  always  presuppose  that  the 
r^ular  course  of  development  will  proceed  unchecked 
through  the  regular  succession  of  special  conditions :  the 
infant  becomes  a  man  only  when  this  succession  is  nnin- 
temipted-  Obvious  as  this  seems,  it  is  often  disregarded ; 
and  the  old  metaphysical  conception  of  potential  powers 
obscures  the  real  significance  of  Epigeneais.  The  poten- 
tiality of  the  cells  of  the  germinal  membrane  is  simply 
tlieir  capability  of  reacliing  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment under  a  definite  series  of  co-operant  conditions. 
We  foresee  the  result,  and  personify  our  prevision,  But 
that  result  will  not  take  place  unless  all  the  precise 
changes  that  are  needful  serially  precede  it.  A  slight 
pressure  in  one  direction,  insufficient  to  alt«r  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  tissue,  may  so  alter  its  structure 
as  to  disturb  the  regular  succession  of  forms  necessary  to 
the  perfect  evolution. 

100,  The  egg  is  at  first  a  microscopic  cell,  the  nucleus 
ot  which  divides  and  subdivides  as  it  grows.  The  egg 
becomes  a  hollow  sphere,  the  boundary  wall  of  which  is 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  all  so  similar  that  to  any  means 
of  appreciation  we  now  possess  they  are  indistinguishable. 
They  are  all  the  progeny  of  the  original  nucleus  and 
yolk,  or  cell  contents.  Very  soon,  however,  they  begin 
to  show  distinguishable  differences,  not  perhaps  in  kind, 
but  in  d(ffTee.  The  wall  of  this  hollow  sphere  is  rapidly 
converted  into  tlie  germinal  Tnembrane,  out  of  which  the 
embryo  is  formed.  Kowalewsky  (confirmed  by  Balfour) 
has  pointed  out  how  in  the  Amphioxus  the  hollow  sphere 
first  assumes  an  oval  shape,  and  then,  by  an  indentation 
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of  the  under  side,  with  copresponding  curvature  of  the 
upper  side,  presents  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  bowL  The 
curvature  increases,  aud  the  cuned  ends  approaching 
each  other,  the  original  cavity  is  reduced  to  a  thin  line 
separating  the  upper  from  the  under  surface.  The  cavity 
of  the  body  is  formed  by  the  curving  downwards  of  thia 
double  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

101.  This  is  not  precisely  the  course  observ-atle  in 
other  vertebrates ;  but  in  all,  the  germiniil  membrane, 
which  lies  like  a  watch-glass  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk, 
is  recognizable  as  two  distinct  layers  of  very  similar  cells. 
What  do  these  represent?  They  are  the  startiug-points 
of  the  two  great  systems :  Instrumental  and  AliraentaL 
The  one  yields  the  dermal  surface ;  the  other  the  mucous 
membrane.  Each  follows  au  independent  though  analo- 
gous career.  The  yolk  furnishes  nutrient  material  to  the 
germinal  membrane,  and  so  passes  more  or  less  directly 
into  the  tissues;  but  unlike  the  germinal  membrane,  it 
ia  not  itself  to  any  great  extent  the  seat  of  generation  by 
segmentation.  There  are  two  yolks ;  the  yellow  and 
the  white  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  is 
called  tlie  vjhile  of  egrj) ;  and  their  disposition  may  be 
seen  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  14)  copied  from  Foster  and  Bal- 
four's work.  The  importance  of  the  white  yolk  is  that 
it  passes  insensibly  into  a  distinct  layer  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  between  the 'two  primarj-  layers.*  J^ch  of 
the  three  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane  has  its  specific 
character  assigned  to  it  by  embryologists,  who,  however, 
are  not  all  in  agreement.  Some  authorities  regard  the 
topmost  layer  as  the  origin  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
epidermis,  with  hair,  feathers,  nails,  horns,  the  cornea  and 
lens  of  the  eye,  etc.    To  the  middle  layer  are  assigned  the 

"  FosTBE  and  Bai.ithjii,  ElrmtTiU  of  Embrt/nloini,  18r4,  P»rt  T.  p.  52. 
His,  ITnUTSvchuiiyoi  Bber  die  erate  Anlagt  da  iVirUltKitrlcibtt,  IS08, 
^  lfi7. 
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muscular  and  osseous  systeraa,  tlie  sexual  organs,  etc.  To 
the  inuermost  layer,  the  alimentary  canal,  with  liver,  pan- 
creas, gastric  and  enteric  glands.  Other  authorities  are 
in  favor  of  two  primary  layers:   one  for  the   nervous. 


(JBffo 

whits  7i>lk  ;  V  »,  ydlow 

oik :  V 

i  1  n,  InUnul  lijcr  of  itwU  Bum 

t«ii>lIi;«r;..iheU. 

mnscalar,  osseous,  and  dermal  systems ;  the  other  for  tlie 
viscera  and  unstriped  muscles.  Between  these  two  layers, 
a  third  gradually  forms,  which  is  specially  characterized 
as  the  va^ular. 

102.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Balfour,  avoiding  the  con- 
troverted designations  of  serous,  vascular,  and  mucous 
layers,  or  of  sensorial,  motor  germinative,  and  glandular 
layers,  employ  designations  which  are  independent  of 
theoretic  interpretation,  and  simply  describe  the  position 
of  the  layers,  namely,  e-piUast  for  the  upper,  mesohlast  for 
the  middle,  and  hyj^last  for  the  uuder  layer,     From  the 
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epiblast  they  derive  tlie  epidermis  and  central  nervous 
system  (or  would  even  limit  the  latter  to  tlie  central  gray 
matter),  together  with  Bome  parts  of  the  sense-organs. 
From  the  mesoblast,  the  muscles,  nerves  (and  probably 
white  matter  of  the  centres),  bones,  connective  tissue, 
and  bio  oil -vessels.  From  the  hypoblast,  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
as  well  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  etc."  Kolliker's  suggestion 
is  much  to  the  same  effect,  namely,  tliat  the  three  layeps 
may  be  viewed  as  two  epithelial  layers,  between  which 
subsequently  arises  a  third,  the  origin  of  nerves,  muscles, 
bones,  connective  tissue,  and  vessels.-f 

103.  The  way  in  which  the  history  may  be  epitomized 
is  briefly  this :  Tliere  are  two  genuinal  membranes,  re- 
spectively representing  the  Instrumental  and  Alimcntal 
Systems.  Each  membrane  differentiates,  by  different  ap- 
propriations of  the  yolk  substance,  into  three  primary 
layers,  epiUitUal,  neural,  and  muscular.  In  the  epiblast, 
or  npper  membrane,  these  layers  represent :  1°,  the  future 
epidermis  witli  its  derivatives  —  hair,  feathers,  nails,  skin 
glands,  and  chromatophorea ;  2",  the  future  nen'ous  tis- 
sue; 3°,  the  future  muscular  tissue.^  (Bone,  dermis, 
connective  tissue,  and  blood-corpuscles  are  subsequent 
formations.) 

Tlie  hypoblast,  or  under  membrane,  in  an  inverted 
order  presents  a  similar  arrangement:  1°,  the  unstriped 

•  They  slfita  th«t  the  cells  of  the  epiblast  are  the  r«.ult»  of  direct 
•egmcntation.  where**  the  cells  of  the  other  layers  »ro  formed  at  ■  sob- 
sequent  period,  and  nrs  only  indjreotly  reaalts  of  segmeotation.  ttul  if 
the  obaerrfttiong  of  Kowalewnkt  are  exact,  thu  ia  not  the  case  with  tlie 
bypobloit  of  the  Amphioxus,  which  a  from  the  first  identical  vilh  the 
epiblut. 

t  KoLLTEER,  EntwitklUTigngeiKliichle  da  Kaueken  und  Aer  kSuroi 
Thiere,  1861,  p.  71. 

t  [According  to  BALForn's  reeent  oWrTBtinns,  a  Inrge  part  of  tbo 
mnsciilsr  ti»siic  is  darired  from  tbe  layer  of  the  nH!n>hlBat  belongiug  to 
the  hyi>oblBst.] 
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nraacular  tissue  of  viscera  and  vessels;  2°,  the  i 
tissue  of  the  eympatlietic  system ;  3°,  the  epithelial  lin- 
ing of  the  aliraentary  canal  witii  its  glands. 

Fundamentally  alike  as  these  two  membranes  are,  they 
have  specific  differences ;  but  in  both  we  may  represent 
to  otirselves  tlie  cmbn/otogical  ■unit  constituted  by  iin  epi- 
tlielial  cell,  a  nerve-cell,  and  a  muscle-celL  All  the  other 
cells  and  tissues  are  adjuncts,  necessary,  indeed,  to  the 
working  of  the  vital  mechanism,  but  subordinated  to  the 
higher  organites, 

104,  This  conception  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
His  in  the  division  of  Archiblast  and  I'arablast  assigned 
by  him  to  the  germ  and  accessory  germ.*  We  can  im- 
agine, he  says,  the  whole  of  the  connective  substances 
removed  from  the  organism,  and  thus  leave  behind  a 
scaffolding  in  which  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  be  the 
axis,  surrounded  by  muscles,  glands,  and  epithelium,  and 
nerves  as  connecting  threads.  All  these  parts  stand 
in  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  the  nervous  system. 
All  are  continuous.  By  a  similar  abstraction  we  can 
imagine  this  organic  system  removed,  and  leave  behind 
the  connected  scaffolding  which  is  formed  from  the 
accessory  germ ;  but  this  latter  has  only  mechanical 
significance ;  the  truly  vital  functions  belong  to  the  other 
system, 

105,  The  researeiies  of  modem  histologiats  have  all 
converged  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  organs  of 
Sense  are  modifications  of  the  surface,  with  epithelial 
cells  which  on  the  one  side  are  connected  with  termi- 
nal hairs,  or  other  elements  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
stimuli,  and  are  connected  on  the  other  side  tlimugh 
nerve-fibres  with  the  perceptive  centres.  It  has  been 
shown  that  nei-ve-fibres  often  terminate  in  (or  among) 
epithelial  cells  —  sensory  fibres  at  the  surface,  and  motor- 

•  His,  Uaicnuekuiigen,  pp.  39,  40. 
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fibres  in  the  glands.*  'WTiether  the  fibres  actually  pene- 
trate the  substance  of  the  cell,  or  not,  ia  still  disputed. 
Euough  for  our  present  purpose  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  pht/sioloffical  connection  between  the  two,  and  above 
all  that  sensory  ner\'es  are  normally  stimulated  through 
some  epithelial  structure  or  other. 

106,  And  this  becomes  clear  when  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  indications  of  develojiment  Look  at  Fig,  15,  rep- 
resenting a  transverse  section  of  the  germinal  membranes 
in  a  chick  after  eighteen  hours'  incubation.     Here  the 


nt-ii. ____,.,„  — _„ 

tian  pauu  through  the  iiH.,dul]jiry  gtugvc,  m 
poUul.    »/,  iDiiluUuy  toll!  i  c  S,  ugtockocd. 
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three  layers,  A,  B,  and  C,  have  the  aspect  of  simple  cells 
very  shghtly  difi'ering  among  each  other.  Yet  since  eacli 
layer  has  ultimately  a  progeny  which  is  characteristically 
distinguishable,  we  may  speak  of  each  not  as  what  it  now 
is,  but  what  it  will  become.     Although  the  most  expert 


'  Quite  receotljr  OwuANMKon'  hex  pointed  oat  tht  tenniiution  of 
fibrei  in  the  pliosiiboresOTnt  cells  of  th«  Lamp^rw  Nodiluoa.  8« 
Lispuper  in  the  Mimoirf$  de  I'Jciid.  de  St.  Fettribourg,  1868,  XI,  17. 
These  phoaphnrracent  cells  ire  said  to  be  gBnglion -cells  bj  Pakdbri, 
Inlomo  detla  lues  eh^  «nttna  daUt  eellimU  nenxxK  (Rcndiconto  dcUn 
Accad.  delU  Scieoze,  April,  1873}  ;  nnd  by  Eiher,  Archie  far  ntl-m. 
AxatamU,  1672,  p.  OfiS.  Kolukea  slso  calls  the  phaB|ilior«ac«iit  organ 
•  nervous  orfpn.  Tliii  u  not  to  he  interpreted  as  meaning  that  npu- 
rilily  is  phoephorovence,  bat  simpi;  Unit  in  some  nerve-cvUs  then  is 
pho9|ihoresi;ent  matter,  which  ii  Mlled  into  actiiity  \yf  atimuliu  of  tlie 
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eminyologist  is  oft^n  unable  to  distinguish  the  embryo  of 
a  reptile  from  that  of  a  bird  or  of  a  mammal,  at  certain 
stages  of  evolution,  so  closely  does  the  oue  I'csemhle  the 
other,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  embryo  of  a  reptile  does  not, 
canuot  become  a  bird,  nor  that  of  a  bird  a  mammal,  he  is 
justified  in  looking  forward  to  what  each  will  become,  and 
in  calling  each  embryo  by  its  future  name.  On  the  same 
ground,  although  we  cannot  point  to  any  auch  distinction 
between  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  as  I  have  indicated 
in  the  separation  of  Instrumental  and  Alimental  Systems, 
nor  specify  any  characters  by  which  the  cells  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  epithehal,  neural,  and  muscular,  yet  a  forward 
glance  prefigures  these  divisions.  We  know  that  the  first 
lesidt  of  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is  the  formation 
of  cells  all  alike,  which  in  turn  grow  and  subdivide  into 
oUier  cells.  We  know  that  these  cells  become  variously 
modified  both  in  composition  and  structure,  and  that  by 
such  differentiations  the  simple  oi^anism  becomes  a  com- 
plex of  organs. 

107.  But  here  it  is  needful  to  recall  a  consideration 
sometimes  disregarded,  especially  by  those  who  speak  of 
Difterentiation  as  if  it  were  some  magical  Formative  Prin- 
ciple, quite  independent  of  the  state  of  the  organized 
substance  which  is  formed.  There  is  a  luminous  concep- 
tion —  first  announced  by  Goethe,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped by  Milne  Edwards  —  which  regards  the  organism 
as  increasing  in  power  and  complexity  by  a  physiological 
"  division  of  labor,"  very  similar  to  that  division  of  em- 
ployments which  characterizes  the  developed  social  organ- 
ism. But  the  metaphor  has  sometimes  been  misleading ; 
it  has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  that  Function  creates 
Oi^a  (see  Pkoblem  I.  §  88),  and  as  if  Differentiation 
itself  were  something  more  than  the  expression  of  the 
changes  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  different  ele- 
ments.    In  the  Social  Organism  a  "division  of  labor" 
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presupposes  that  laborers  with  tbeir  labor-materials  are 
already  existing ;  the  change  is  oae  tif  rearrangement : 
instead  of  each  laborer  employing  his  skill  in  doing  many 
kinds  of  work,  he  restricts  it  to  one  kind,  which  he  is 
then  able  to  do  with  less  loss  of  time  and  power.  Thus 
is  social  power  multiplied  without  increase  of  population, 
and  the  social  ot^nism  becomes  more  complex  by  the 
differentiation  of  its  organs.  It  is  not  precisely  thus  with 
the  Animal  Organism  during  its  evolution.  Indeed  to 
suppose  that  the  differentiation  of  the  germinal  membrane 
into  special  tissues  and  organs  takes  place  by  any  such 
division  of  employments,  la  to  fall  into  the  ancient  error 
of  assuming  the  organism  to  exist  preformtd  in  the  ovum, 
The  unetiuivocal  teaching  of  Epigeueais  is  that  each  part 
is  produced  out  of  the  elements  furnished  by  previous 
parts ;  and  for  every  differentiation  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence in  composition,  structure,  or  texture  —  the  first  con- 
dition being  more  important  than  the  second,  the  second 
more  important  than  the  third.  The  word  protoplasm  has 
almost  as  wide  a  generality  as  the  word  animal,  and  is 
often  used  in  foi^etfulness  of  its  specific  values :  the  pro- 
toplasm of  a  nerve-cell  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  blood- 
cell,  a  muscle-cell,  or  a  connective-tissue  cell,  any  more 
than  a  bee  is  a  butterfly,  or  a  prawn  a  lobster.  No  sooner 
has  the  specific  character  been  acquired,  no  sooner  is  one 
organite  formed  by  dtUerentiation,  than  there  is  an  abso- 
lute barrier  against  any  transformation  of  it  into  any  other 
kind  of  organite.  The  nerve-cell,  muscle-cell,  and  epi- 
thelial cell  have  a  common  starting-point,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  substance;  but  the  one  can  no  more  be  trans- 
formed into  the  other  than  a  mollusc  can  be  transformed 
into  a  crustacean.  In  the  homc^neous  cellular  mass 
which  subsequently  becomes  the  "  vertebral  plates,"  ft 
group  of  cells  is  very  early  differentiated :  this  is  the 
rudimentary  spinal  ganglion,  which  becomes  enveloped  in 
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a  membrane,  and  then  pursues  a  widely  different  course 
Irom  tiuit  of  tlie-  other  cells  aurrouuiiing  it,  so  tliat  "  the 
same  cell  wliicli  was  formerly  an  element  of  the  vertebi-al 
plate  now  becomes  a  nerve-cell,  while  its  neighbors  be- 
come cartilage-cells."  "  Indeed  all  the  hypotheses  of  trans- 
formation of  tissues  by  means  of  Biiferentiation  are  as 
unscieutific  as  the  hypotheses  of  the  transformation  of 
animals.  In  the  organism,  as  in  the  Cosmos,  typical  forms 
once  attained  are  retained.  There  probably  was  a  time  ia 
the  history  of  the  animal  series  when  masses  of  proto- 
plasm by  appropriating  different  materials  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium  were  differentiated  into  organisms  more 
complex  and  more  powerful  than  any  which  existed  be- 
fore. But  it  is  obvious  that  from  a  common  starting-point 
tliere  could  have  been  no  variations  in  development  with- 
out the  introductioa  of  new  elements  of  composition: 
thei'e  might  have  been  many  modifications  of  structure, 
but  unless  these  facilitated  modifications  of  composition, 
there  could  never  have  resulted  the  striking  differences 
observed  in  animal  organ  is  ms-'f' 

108.  To  return  from  this  digression,  we  may  liken  the 
three  piimary  layers  of  the  germinal  membranes  to  the 
scattered  and  slightly  different  masses  of  protoplasm  out 
of  wliich  the  animal  kingdom  was  developed.  In  this 
early  stage  there  are  no  individualized  organites  —  no 
nerve-cella  or  muscle-cells.  They  are  cells  ready  to  re- 
ceive modifications  both  of  composition  and  structure, 
appropriating  slightly  different  elements  from  the  yolk, 
and  according  to  such  appropriation  acquiring  different 

■  Brni)Er.nndKcTFTEit,rra/Hr(I««iicl™mnrl-j.l867,p,108.  [Whit 
is  Bsiil  in  the  U\t  hns  Inwh  rrnileml  douhtful  b;  the  m'ent  researches  of 
Jlr.  F.  B«LVOirn,  On  Clu  DntlnjitnctU  ef  (lu  Spx'MX  Nerva  fa  Blamno- 
brnnck  FUka  (.Philot.  TViM..  Vol.  CLXVI.  Pan  I.),  which  show  th«  in 
thpBii  fishes  the  ganglion  lius  its  origin  in  thn  afiinal  cord.] 

i  Camp,  PrtoBLKM  I.  S  ISO.  with  the  remarks  of  CaA>t\.E3  RoBtN, 
Anatomie  a  Fhytiologit  Cullulaira,  1673,  p.  2D. 
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propertiea.  And  this  is  necessarily  so,  since  the  different 
cells  Lave  not  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  yolk,  nor 
are  they  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  incident  forces 
which  determine  the  raoleculax  changes,  Tlie  uppermost 
layer  (epiblast)  under  such  variations  develops  into  epithe- 
lium and  central  nen'e-tissue ;  the  epithelial  cell  cannot 
develop  into  a  nerve-cell,  the  two  Organites  are  markedly 
unlike,  yet  both  spring  from  a  common  root.  Another 
modification  results  in  the  development  of  muscle-cella 
from  the  inner  layer. 

109.  Hence  we  can  understand  how  the  suri'ace  is  sen- 
sitive even  in  organisms  that  are  without  nerve-tissue ; 
and  also  how  even  in  the  highest  organisms  there  is  an 
intimate  blending  of  epithelial  with  neural  tissues.  The 
same  indication  explains  the  existence  of  neuro-muscular 
cells  in  the  Hydra,  recorded  by  Kleinenberg,  and  of  neuro- 
mxiscular  fibres  in  the  Beroe,  by  Eimer.*  In  the  simpler 
or^niams  the  surface  is  at  once  protective,  sensitive,  and 
absorbent  It  shuts  off  the  animal  from  the  external 
medium,  and  thus  individualizes  it ;  at  the  same  time  it 
connects  tliis  individual  with  the  medium ;  for  it  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  medium  acts,  both  as  food  and 
stimulus.  The  first  morphological  cJiange  is  one  whereby 
a  part  of  the  surface  is  bent  inwards,  and  forms  the  lining 

■  Kleixenbebr,  HydTa ;  Ein^  AiuUomxKh-Entjeuixltingt-VjtUrfii- 
diung,  1872,  p.  11.     Emm.  Zoolcffische  Studim  avf  Capri,  1873,  p.  68. 

A  similar  formation  Is  dEscribed  by  Dr.  Ali-max  in  the  MjfHolhrla  ;  he 
■ajB,  bowerer,  that  he  hiu  nerer  been  able  to  trace  a  direct  caDtiltaity  ot 
the  caudHl  pnK«i«e»  of  the  calla  with  muacular  Cbrila.  He  belieres  that 
the  processes  make  their  way  to  the  mnacular  layer  through  uudifferen- 
tialed  protoplaam.  —  PAi7o».  TToaaadioiu,  ToL  CLXV.  Fart  II.  p.  SS4. 

An  intetmediate  atage  betiT«n  thia  neuro-miucular  tissue  and  the  two 
diOerentiated  tiasuea  soems  preaented  in  the  Nematoid  wonua  which  bare 
muactea  that  send  ofT  processes  into  which  the  nerves  paaa.  GEOKN'BJLiTa 
dralarra  liii  inabiUty  to  decide  whether  these  processes  are  musdea  or 
nencea.  BUtschli  thinks  the  nerve-process  blends  with  the  miude-pro- 
cess.  —  Ardtiv  far  jniknu.  A/uUomie,  1873,  p.  88. 
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of  the  tody's  cavity.  Soon  there  follows  sucli  a  modifi- 
catioQ  of  stnictufe  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces 
{ectoderm,  and  endodcnn)  that  the  one  is  mainly  sensitive 
and  protective,  the  other  mainly  protective  and  absorbent. 
The  outer  surface  continues  indeed  to  absorb,  but  its  part 
in  this  function  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the 
inner  surface,  wliich  not  ouly  absorbs  but  secretes  fluids 
essential  to  assimilation.  The  inner  surface,  althoujrh 
sensitive,  is  subjected  to  leas  various  stimulation,  and  its 
Bensibility  is  more  uniform. 

110.  The  uppermost  of  the  primary  layers  we  have 
seen  to  be  epithelial ;  and  we  know  that  the  first  lines  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  laid  there.  A  depression 
called  the  medullary  groove  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  cerebro-sjiinal  axis.  Some  writers  —  Kblliker,  for 
instance  —  regard  this  medullary  groove  as  continuous 
with  but  different  from  the  epithelial  layer;  others  main- 
tain that  it  lies  underneath  the  epithelium,  just  as  we  see 
it  in  later  stages,  when  the  differentiation  between  epi- 
thelial and  nerve  cell  has  taken  place.  Since  no  one  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  when  the  groove  becomes  a  closed 
canal  its  lining  is  epithelial,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  in- 
evitable :  either  the  cells  of  the  primary  layer  develop  in 
the  two  diverse  directions,  epithelial  and  neural ;  or  else 
epithelial  cells  can  be  developed  on  the  surface  of  neural 
cells  and  out  of  them.  Tlie  latter  conclusion  is  one 
which,  involving  the  conception  of  transformation,  would 
seem  to  be  put  out  of  court,  I  think,  then,  wa  must 
admit  that  the  under  side  of  the  primary  layer  of  cells 
becomes  differentiated  into  nerve-cells ;  and  this  ia  in 
accordance  witli  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Balfour." 

"  "  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  seems  undoabtedly  to  be  formed  by 
ft  metamorphosU  of  tlic  external  celli  of  the  cpibkst  of  Iha  neural  tnlie, 
u)d  is  directly  continuous  tcitli  the  «pitheliunii  there  bviug  no  strong 
line  ot  d«a«rc»tion  bolweeu  tlioni."  —  Op.  cU.,  p.  IBS, 


the  external  medium  must  be  propagated  to  a 
before  it  reaches  the  muscles ;  and  wliy  a  stii 
part  of  the  surface  may  set  all  the  oi^iiism  i 
by  passing  through  a  centre  which  co-ordiua 
inetit^.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  1 
isms.  In  the  simpler  structures  the  sensiti' 
directly  continuous  with  the  motor  organs. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pursue  this  inten 
of  our  subject ;  nor  need  we  follow  the  anal 
tion  of  the  second  germinal  membrane  r«pi 
Alimental  System.  Our  attention  must  be  g 
is  known  and  inferred  respecting  the  element 
of  the  nerves  and  centres,  on  wliich  mainly 
of  the  psychologist  settles,  since  to  him  tl 
Physiology  is  merged  in  nerve  actions. 


M 


THE  NEBVOUS   MECDAXISM. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE   ELEMESTARY  STRL'CTUHE   OF  TOE   KERVODS  SYSTEit. 


112,  Thk  progress  of  science  involves  an  ever-increas- 
ing Analysis.  Investigation  is  more  and  more  directed 
towards  tJie  separated  details  of  the  phenomena  previously 
studied  as  events ;  the  obsen'ed  facts  are  resolved  into 
tlieir  component  factors,  complex  wholes  into  their  sim- 
pler elements,  the  organism  into  oi^ns  and  tissues.  But 
wliile  the  analytical  process  is  tliwa  indispensable,  it  is,  as 
I  have  often  to  insist,  beset  -with  an  attendant  danger, 
namely,  that  in  drawing  the  attention  away  from  one 
group  of  factors  to  fix  it  exclusively  on  another,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  forget  this  artifice,  and  instead  of  restoring 
the  factors  provisionally  left  out  of  account,  we  attempt 
a  reconstruction  in  oblivion  of  these  omitted  factors. 
Hence,  instead  of  studying  the  properties  of  a  tissue  in 
all  the  elements  of  that  tissue,  and  the  functions  of  an 
organ  in  the  anatomical  connections  of  that  organ,  a  single 
element  of  the  tissue  is  made  to  replace  the  whole,  and 
very  soon  the  function  of  the  organ  is  assigned  to  this 
particular  element.  The  "superstition  of  the  nerve-cell" 
is  a  striking  illnstration.  The  cell  has  usurped  the  place 
of  the  tissue,  and  has  come  to  be  credited  with  central 
functions ;  so  that  wherever  anatomists  have  detected 
ganglionic  cells,  physiologists  have  not  hesitated  to  place 
central  functions.  By  such  intei'pretations  the  heart  and 
intestines,  the  glands  and  blood-vessels,  have,  erroneously, 
I  think,  their  actions  assigned  to  ganglionic  cells. 
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It  13  imneeeasary  to  point  out  the  radical  miscoDceptioi] 
which  tliiis  vitiates  a  great  mass  of  anatomical  exposition 
and  physiological  speculation.  I  only  call  the  reader's 
attention  t<)  the  point  at  the  outset  of  the  brief  survey  we 
have  DOW  to  make  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  ele- 
mentary structure  of  the  nervous  system, 

DIFF1CDLT1E3  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION, 
113,  So  great  and  manifold  are  the  difficulties  of  the 
search,  that  although  hundreds  of  patient  observers  have 
during  the  last  forty  years  been  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  elementary  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  very  little 
has  been  finally  established.  Indeed,  wo  may  still  repeat 
Lotze's  sarcasm,  that  "  microscopic  theories  have  an  aver- 
age of  five  years'  duration."  This  need  not  damp  our 
ardor,  tliough  it  ought  to  check  a  too  precipitate  confi- 
dence. Nothing  at  the  present  moment  needs  more  rec- 
ognition by  the  student  than  that  the  statements  con- 
fidently repeated  in  text-books  and  monographs  are  very 
often  for  tho  most  part  only  ingenious  guesses,  in  which 
Ohservation  is  to  Imagination  what  the  bread  was  to  the 
Back  in  Falstaff's  tavern  bill.  Jledical  men  and  psychol- 
ogists ought  to  be  warned  against  founding  theories  of 
disease,  or  of  mental  processes,  on  such  very  insecure 
bases ;  and  physiological  students  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  large  admixture  of  Hypothesis  which  every  de- 
scription of  the  nervous  system  now  contains.  Not  that 
the  potent  aid  of  Hypothesis  is  to  be  undervalued;  but 
its  limits  must  be  defined.  It  may  be  used  as  a  linger- 
post,  not  as  a  foundation.  It  may  suggest  a  direction  ia 
which  truth  may  be  sought ;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Obsen-ation.  It  may  link  together  scattered  facts ;  it 
must  not  take  the  place  of  a  fact.  We  are  glad  of  corks 
until  we  have  learned  to  swim.  We  are  glad  of  a  sugges- 
tion which  will  for  the  nonce  fill  up  the  gaps  lett  by  ob- 
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aervation,  and  hold  the  facts  intelligibly  togetlier.  And 
botli  as  suggestion  and  ctjUigation,  Hypothesis  is  indis- 
pensable. Indeed,  every  dUcovenj  is  a  verified  hypothe- 
sis; and  there  js  no  discovery  until  verification  has  been 
giuned:  up  to  this  point  it  was  a  guess,  which  might  have 
been  etroneoua  —  a  torchbearer  sent  out  to  look  for  a 
missing  child  in  one  direction,  while  the  child  was  wan- 
dering in  another;  only  when  he  finds  the  child  can  we 
acknowledge  that  the  torchbearer  pursued  the  right  path. 
Hypothesis  satisfies  the  intellectual  need  of  an  explana- 
tion, but  we  must  be  waiy  lest  we  accept  this  fiJfilment 
of  a  need  as  equivalent  to  an  enlargement  of  knowledge ; 
we  must  not  accept  explanation  as  demonstration,  and 
suppose  that  because  we  can  fomi  a  mental  picture  of  the 
possible  stages  of  an  event,  therefore  this  picture  repre- 
sents the  actual  stages.  Let  us  be  alert,  forewarned 
against  the  tendency  to  seek  evidence  in  support  of  a 
conclusion,  instead  of  seeking  to  unfold  the  conclusion 
step  by  step  from  the  evidence.  To  seek  for  evidence  in 
support  of  a  guess  is  very  difterent  from  seeking  it  in  sup- 
port of  a  amchmon;  which  latter  pmctice  is  like  that  of 
people  asking  advice,  and  only  following  it  when  it  chimes 
in  with  their  desires. 

114.  Is  not  the  warning  needed,  when  we  find  anato- 
mists guided  by  certain  "physiological  postulates,"  and 
consequently  seeing  only  what  these  postulates  demand  i 
For  example,  there  is  the  postulate  of  "  isolated  conduc- 
tion," which  is  said  to  require  that  every  nerve-fibre 
should  pursue  its  course  singly  from  centre  to  periphery. 
Accordingly  the  fibres  are  described  as  uubranched. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  demand  of  the  postulate,  or  the 
felt  necessity  of  the  dednction,  the  fact  is  tliat  nerve- 
fibres  do  branch  off  during  their  course  at  various  points ; 
nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  lengthy  fibre  is  un- 
Inanched.    Other  postulates  demand  what  fact  plainly 
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denies.  It  is  said  to  be  "  necessary "  that  every  cell 
should  have  at  least  two  fibres,  and  that  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  should  be  directly  connected  through  their 
respective  cells.  These  things  cannot  be.seen,  but  they 
are  described  with  utitiesitating  precision.  Uiagranis  are 
publislied  in  whicli  the  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  ceils 
of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  these  celk 
send  off  prolongations  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn, 
and  thence  the  motor  fibres  pass  out  to  the  muscles :  an 
absolutely  impossihle  arrangement,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent data!  Again,  the  postulate  that  ner\"e-force  originates 
in  the  cells,  and  that  nerve-functions  depend  on  celle,  re- 
quired that  the  cells  should  be  most  abundant  where  the 
function  was  most  energetic.  Of  course  they  were  found 
most  abundant  in  the  required  places  —  no  notice  what- 
ever being  taken  of  tJie  facts  which  directly  contradicted 
the  deduction. 

115.  Among  the  serious  obstacles  to  research  we  must 
reckon  ttiis  tendency  to  substitute  Imaginaiy  Anatomy 
for  Objective  Anatomy.  I  am  conscious  of  the  tendency 
in  myself,  as  I  note  it  in  othera ;  and  have  constantly  to 
struggle  against  it,  thongh  not  perhaps  always  aware  of 
it  Many  a  time  have  I  had  to  relinquish  plausible  ex- 
planations, which  would  have  supported  my  speculations 
could  I  but  have  believed  that  they  represent«d  tlie  facta; 
hut  being  unable  to  believe  this,  I  had  to  remember  that 
hypotheses  and  explanations  api>ear  and  disapi>ear — only 
the  solid  fact  lives.  If  there  is  one  lesson  emphatically 
taught  by  Pliilosophy,  it  is  the  unwisdom  of  founding 
our  conclusions  on  our  desires  rather  than  on  the  objec- 
tive facts. 

116.  In  the  following  pages  a  constantly  critical  atti- 
tude is  preserved :  this  is  simply  to  keep  active  the  sense 
of  how  much  is  still  needed  to  be  done  before  a  satisfac- 
toiy  theory  of  the  nervous  system  can  be  worked  out 
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Hje  objective  difficulties  are  greater  than  in  any  other 
department  of  Anatomy.  The  problem  ia  to  form  a  pre- 
cise picture  of  what  the  organites  are,  and  of  how  they 
are  arranged  in  the  living  tissue ;  yet  our  present  meons 
of  investigation  involve  as  a  preliminary  that  we  should 
alter  that  arrangement,  rejiweing  some  elements  of  the 
tissue,  and  diangiiiif  the  state  of  others,  without  knowing 
what  were  their  precise  state  and  arrangement  before  the 
change.  Place  a  piece  of  nerve-tissue  under  the  micro- 
scope, witliout  having  subjected  it  to  various  mechanical 
and  chemical  operations,  and  you  can  see  next  to  nothing 
of  its  structure.  You  must  tear  the  parts  asunder,  and 
remove  the  fat  and  nerve-sap  (plasmode)  before  you  can 
see  anything ;  you  must  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  otlier- 
wise  chemically  alter  the  substance?  before  a  thin  section 
can  lie  made ;  you  must  get  rid  of  the  tissues  in  which  it 
is  embedded,  without  knowing  what  are  the  connections 
tlius  destroyed.  Living  nenrine  has  no  greater  consist- 
ence than  cream,  often  no  greater  than  oO.  How,  then, 
can  thin  sections  be  made  until  this  viscid  substance  has 
been  hardened  by  alcohol  or  acids  ?  But  substances 
thus  acted  on  lose  their  constituent  water,  which  can  no 
more  be  removed  without  alteration  of  their  structure, 
than  it  can  be  removed  from  certain  salts  without  de- 
struction of  their  special  properties.  Losing  their  wat«p 
alone,  they  become  deformed.  They  lose  much  more. 
Sometimes  the  loss  can  be  estimated,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hyaline  substance  investing  the  nucleus  during  the 
process  of  segmentation  in  embryonic  cells,  which  may 
be  seen  to  disappear  when  a  weak  solution  of  acid  is  ap- 
plied.* At  other  times  we  are  unable  to  say  what  has 
disappeared.  Under  different  modes  of  preparation  very 
different  appearances  are  observed,  and  anatomists  are 
Bcconlingly  at  variance.  Yet  unless  some  hai-deniiig 
"  RoBls,  AiuU.  et  Physio!.  CeUaiainf,  p.  332. 
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method  be  adopted  little  can  be  seen  1  Stilling,  who  h 
given  his  life  to  the  study,  declares  that  no  results  are 
reliable  which  are  obtained  from  the  unprepared  tissue, 
because  the  mechanical  isolation  of  the  elements  destroys 
the  textirrjJ  arrangement"  There  is  one  method  of 
hardening,  and  only  one,  which  we  can  be  certain  does 
not  chemically  alter  the  structure,  and  that  is  the  freezing 
method.  "  The  experiments  of  Itr.  Weir  Mit<;hell  and  Dr. 
Eichatdson  prove  tliis,  because  they  prove  that  the  brain 
of  the  living  animal  may  be  frozen  and  frozen  again  and 
again,  yet  recover  its  vital  activity  when  tliawed,  I'ro- 
fessor  Kutherford  has  invented  an  admirable  instrument 
for  making  sections  of  the  frozen  tissue,  of  any  delicacy 
that  may  be  recj^uired;  but  with  the  thinnest  section  there 
will  still  be  certain  difficulties  of  observation,  unless  the 
tissue  lias  undergone  a  staining  process.  Whatever  ia 
seen,  however,  in  the  frozen  tissue  is  to  be  accepted  as 
normal. 

117.  Two  points  must  be  determined  before  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  observations  of  tissues  chemically  acted 
on :  First,  we  must  prove  that  the  forms  now  visible  ex- 
isted before  the  preparation  —  the  chemiciil  action  merely 
unveiling  them ;  secondly,  we  must  estimate  the  part 
played  by  the  elements  which  have  been  removed  in 
order  to  make  the  rest  visible.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  the  nucleus  often  exists  in  the  cell,  though  an  acid 
may  be  needed  to  make  it  visible.  We  also  know  that 
cells  which  during  life  are  quite  free  from  visible  granules 
are  distinctly  granulated  after  death,  even  without  ex- 
ternal chemical  action.  Imagine  the  explanation  of  a 
steam-engine  to  be  attempted  by  first  taking  it  to  pieces, 
and  examining  these  pieces,  with  no  account  of  the  coals 
and  steam  which  had  previously  been  removed  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  examination.  When  we  know  the  part 
•  Stilliso,  Bail  der  ycTvtnprimitiv-Huem,  1866,  p.  13. 
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Eyed  by  coals  and  steam,  we  may  disregard  these  items 
of  the  active  machine.  So  when  we  know  the  part 
played  by  water,  fat.  amorphoua  substance,  and  plasmode, 
we  may  describe  nerve-tissue  without  taking  these  into 
account. 

118.  "You  have  convinced  me,"  said  Easaelas  to  Imlac, 
"that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet,"  My  readers  may, 
perhaps,  infer  fram  this  enumeration  of  the  difficulties' 
that  a.  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system  is  impossible,  !Not  so ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these 
difticulties  should  impress  us  with  the  necessity  for  a 
vigilant  scepticism,  and  the  search  after  new  methods.  If 
the  difficulties  are  fairly  faced,  they  may  be  finally  over- 
come. What  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  at  present  is 
the  conviction  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  accii- 
ratfi  to  be  employed  as  a  basis  of  deduction  in  the  expla- 
Qation  of  physiological  and  psychological  processes.* 

119.  Having  said  so  much,  let  me  add  that  there  are 
some  positive  materials,  and  these  yearly  receive  addi- 
tions. The  orgauites  are  described  with  a  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  composition  and  structure  —  altliough 
there  is  much  that  is  hypothetical  even  here.  Neurine  is 
known  under  two  aspects :  the  amorphous  and  the  figured. 
The  figured,  which  is  the  better  known,  comprises  cells  of 
different  kinds,  fibres  and  fibrils.  The  amorphous,  more 
generally  called  Neuroglia,  or  ner\'e-cement,  is  less  under- 
stood, and  is  indeed  by  many  authorities  excluded  alto- 
gether from  the  nerve-tissue  proper,  and  relegated  to  the 
class  of  connective  tissues. 

•  "  There  wiua  timo,"  says  Kulliiter,  "when  I  confidently  believed 
that  an  Iijpothrtical  exi>lanslion  of  tlie  arrangrment  of  elementa  in  the 
■pinal  conl  could  be  grounded  on  a  bnBis  of  fact ;  but  the  deeper  my 
jntlght  into  tlie  minute  anntoniy,  the  less  my  conRdeni^e  became  :  and 
now  I  am  porsnodcd  that  tbc  time  is  not  yet  come  to  fntme  such  an 
liypothciis."  — C6iitJ«Wirf,  5ie  Auf.  1S07. 
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THE  NERVE-CELL. 

120.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  nerve-cell  is  ap- 
plied to  organites  of  very  variable  structure.  Ner>'e-cell 
is  a  generic  term  of  which  the  species  ure  many ;  under  it 
are  designated  organites  indifferent  stages  —  as  infancy, 
childhood,  and  manhood  are  all  included  under  Man. 
Most  commonly  by  nerve-cell  b  understood  the  gan- 
glionic corpuscle,  conspicuous  in  its  size  and  its  prolon- 
gations, such  as  it  appears  in  the  great  centres,  and  in 
ganglia.  It  also  designates  smaller  difTerent  organites, 
sometimes  called  "  nuclei "  (JCcrne),  sometimes  grains 
(A'ornfr).  There  would  be  advantage  in  designating  the 
earlier  stages  as  neuroblasts,  reser^'ing  the  word  cells  for 
the  more  developed  forms.  Such  a  distinction  would 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  whether  nerve-flbrea  had  or 
had  not  their  origin  in  cells ;  because  while  I,  for  one,  see 
very  coercive  evidence  against  the  accepted  notion  that 
all  the  fibres  have  their  origin  in  the  processes  of  gan- 
glionic corpuscles,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both 
fibres  and  corpuscles  have  their  origin  in  neuroblasts. 
Of  this  anon. 

The  cell  is  a  composite  organite,  tlie  primary  element 
being  a  microscopic  mass  of  protoplasm,  or  what  may 
more  conveniently  be  termed  neuroplasm.  It  appears  as 
finely  granulated  and  striated  or  fibrillated  substance  on 
a  hyaline  ground,  with  water,  fat,  and  diffused  pigment 
in  varying  quantities.  The  cell  contains  a  nucleus,  and 
nucleolus  —  sometimes  two.  Like  other  animal  cells,  it 
sometimes  has  a  distinct  cell-wall,  sometimes  not.  Its 
size  and  shape  are  variable:  sometimes  distinctly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  generally  visible  only  under  the  micro- 
scope.*    It  is  round,  oval,  pyramidal,  club-shaped,  pear- 

•  In  the  Gasteropoda  the  cell*  range  from  220  »»  to  3  »i  Ot  =  0,001 
mllUmfctra). 
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shaped,  or  many-comered.  It  has  one,  two,  three,  or 
many  outgrowtlia  called  "  proceaaea,"  and  according  to  tlie 
processes  it  is  known  as  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar. 


When  there  are  no  processes  the  cell  is  called  apolar. 
Some  idea  of  tbeae  processes  may  be  formed  if  they  are 
likened  to  the  pseudopodia  of  Amcebfe  and  Foraminifera. 
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Compare  Fig.  16,  a  nerve-cell,  figured  by  Gerlach,  with 
Fig.  17,  one  highly  magnified,  in  which  Max  Schultze's 
hypotheaia  is  represented. 

121,  Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  nerve-cell  as 
it  is  seen  in  various  places,  and  under  various  modes  of 
preparation.  How  much  is  due  to  preparation  we  can- 
not positively  say.  "Wliile  we  always  discover  fibrine 
in  the  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  veaaels,  we 
know  that  fibrine  as  such  does  not  exist  in  the  circulating 
blood.  And  if  neurine  is  a  semi-liquid  substance,  we  may 
doubt  whether  in  the  living  cell  it  is  fibrillated.  Doubts 
have  been  thrown  even  on  the  normal  existence  of  the 
granular  substance,  which  has  been  attributed  to  coagula- 
tion. Thus  we  know  that  the  nucleus  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscle  appears  perfectly  homogeneous  until  subjected 
to  heat,  yet  at  a  certain  temperature  (86°  F.)  it  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  fine  network.  Haeckel  observed  the  hya- 
line substance  of  the  neurine  in  crayfish  become  troubled 
and  changed  directly  any  fluid  except  its  own  blood-serum 
came  in  contact  with  it  Leydig  noticed  the  transparent 
ganglion  of  a  living  Daphnia  become  darker  and  darker 
as  the  animal  died ;  and  I  saw  something  like  this,  after 
prolonged  struggles  of  a  Daphnia  to  escape  from  a  thread 
in  which  its  leg  was  entangled.  Charles  Eobin,  indeed, 
asserts  that  the  passage  from  the  hyaline  to  the  finely 
granulated  state  ia  a  characteristic  of  the  dying  cell*    On 


•  Haeckel,  Maller't  Archir,  1857.  Liviuo,  Vom  San  da  ihicri- 
»fA<Ti  KBrprra,  1884,  I.  84.  Robin,  jinat.  el  Phyiiol.  ailvlairei,  p.  S9, 
Should  the  obaervBtiana  of  TTeitzmann  be  conflrmed,  there  nould  be 
ground  for  believing  thnt  neurine  is  nolmaltj  fibrillated.  He  tayt  that 
the  living  protoplasm  in  the  Amwbs,  nhite  b]ood-coq>aBcle,  eUl.,  is  an 
eiccasirely  line  network,  which  condenses  into  grsnolea  at  each  contrac- 
tion. (Cited  in  the  Jahrt^ierkbuabeT  JiuU.vnd  Phj/siol.  1878,  Bd.  II.) 
Waltber.  who  examined  frozen  bndns,  deseribea  the  cells  as  quite  trana- 
parent  at  Grst,  nith  very  rare  grannies,  but  gradually  while  under  obset- 
Tation  the  granules  beoBtae  more  numerous.    CeniToXbiatt,  ISSS,  p.  459. 
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the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  Max  Scholtze  de- 
scribes a  fibrillated  appearance  in  cells  just  removed  from 
the  living  animal,  and  placed  in  serum. 

When,  therefore,  one  observer  describes  the  neuroplasm 
aa  being  clear  as  water,  another  aa  finely  granular,  and  a 
third  as  fibrillated,  we  must  conclude  that  the  observa- 
tions refer  to  cells,  1°,  under  different  states  of  vitalization, 
or,  2°,  under  different  modes  of  prepamtion.  On  the  first 
head  we  note  that  some  nerve-cells  are  so  perishable  that 
Trinchese  declares  he  could  find  no  cells  in  the  ganglia 
of  a  cuttlefish  which  had  been  dead  twenty-four  hours, 
although  they  were  abundant  in  one  recently  killed."  On 
the  second  head  we  note  that  the  changes  wrought  by 
modes  of  prepamtion  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Auerbach  notices  that  the  cells  and  fibres  apparent  in  the 
pltjnis  myentericvs  after  an  aciJ  has  been  applied,  cannot 
be  detected  before  that  application  —  nothing  is  visible 
but  a  pale  gelatinous  network,  with  here  and  there  knots 
of  a  paler  hue ;  and  I  remember  my  surprise  on  exam- 
ining the  fresh  spinal  cord  of  a  duck-embrj-o,  and  finding 
no  trace  of  cells  such  aa  I  had  that  very  morning  seen  in 
the  cord  of  a  chick  of  earlier  date,  but  which  )iad  been 
soaked  in  weak  bichromate  of  potash.  Now  we  have 
excellent  grounds  for  believing  that  in  both  cases  these 
organit-es  were  present,  and  that  it  was  the  reagent  which 
disclosed  their  presence  in  the  chick ;  and  so  io  other 
cases  we  must  ask  whether  the  forms  which  appear  under 
a  given  mode  of  preparation  are  simply  unmasked,  or  are 
in  truth  pi'oduced  by  the  reagent  f  This  question  we  can 
rarely  answer. 

According  to  Mahthner,  Beitr&gt  mr  Ktuntnist  tier  mar^idogiKkm 
SUmetUt  da  NtrvenfyMemt,  1862,  p.  tl,  ncuritie  hu  tbive  onUnil  formB 
—  transpiwnt,  finely  granular,  and  coarwly  granukr. 

*  TuNCHEat,  StrtMura  del  tiMUma  turwo  da  C^fiiiBpodi,  Floreoc*, 
1888.  p.  7. 
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If  one  of  the  very  large  cells  be  taken  from  the  gan- 
glion of  a  Uviog  mollusc,  and  be  gently  pressed  tQl  it 
bursts,  the  discharged  contents  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a 
hyaline  viscid  substance,  with  fine  granules  but  no  trace 
of  fibres.  Yet  we  must  not  rashly  generalize  from  this, 
and  declare  that  in  the  vertebrate  cells  the  substance  is 
not  also  fibrillated.  As  a  good  deal  of  speculation  rests 
on  the  assiunption  of  the  fibrillated  cell-contents,  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  note  the  uncertainty  which 
hovers  round  it. 

122,  Among  the  uncertainties  must  be  reckoned  the 
question  as  to  the  cell-processes.  The  existence  of  apolar 
and  unipolar  cells  is  flatly  denied  by  many  writers,  who 
assert  that  the  appearances  are  due  to  the  fragility  of  the 
processes.  Fragile  the  processes  are,  and  evidence  of  their 
having  been  broken  off  meet  us  in  every  preparation ;  but 
the  denial  of  apolar  and  unipolar  cells  seems  to  me  only 
an  example  of  the  tendency  to  substitute  hypothesis  for 
observation  (§  114).  The  "postulate"  which  soma  seem 
to  regard  as  a  "necessity  of  thought"  that  every  nerve- 
cell  shall  have  at  least  two  fibres,  one  ingoing,  the  other 
outgoing,  is  allowed  to  override  the  plain  evidence."  It 
originated  in  the  fact  first  noticed  by  Wagner  and  Charles 
Bobin  that  certain  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  fishes  are 
bipolar.  The  fact  was  rapidly  generahzed,  ia  spite  of  its 
not  being  verified  in  othtr  places ;  the  generalization  was 
accepted  because  (by  a  strange  process  of  reasoning  run- 
ning counter  to  all  physiological  knowledge)  it  was 
thought  to  furnish  an  elementary  illustration  of  the  re- 
flex process.  As  the  centre  had  its  ingoing  and  outgoing 
nerve,  so  the  cell  was  held  to  be  a  centre  "  writ  small," 

*  An  emuicnt  friend  of  mine  wu  one  Aay  inaiating  to  me  that  tbe  pbyi- 
iolopcal  postulate  madp  it  impaaible  for  a  nerve-cell  to  le  nithout  iti 
ingoing  and  outgoing  fibna  :  and  he  was  net  a  little  astounded  when  I 
replied,  "  Come  into  my  workroom  and  I  will  show  jou  a  thousand." 
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and  required  its  two  fibres.  No  one  paused  to  ask,  how  a 
cell  placed  in  the  tTack  of  an  ingoing  nerve  could  fulfil 
tiiis  office  of  a  reflex  centre;  no  one  supposed  that  tlie 
portion  of  the  sensoiy  fibre  which  j^ontinued  its  course, 
after  the  interruption  of  the  cell,  was  a  motor  fibre. 

What  does  Observation  teach  ?  It  teaches  that  at  first 
all  nerve-cells  are  apolar.  Even  in  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 
brum, where  (unless  we  include  the  nuclei  and  grain-like 
corpuscles  under  cells)  all  the  cells  are  finally  multipolar, 
there  is  not  one  which  has  a  process,  up  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  of  incubation  (in  the  chick) ;  from  tliat  day, 
and  onwards,  cells  with  one  process  appear;  later  on, 
cells  with  two,  and  later  still,  with  three.  By  this  time 
all  the  apolar  cells  have  disappeared.  They  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  aa  cells  in  their  infancy.  However  that 
may  be,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  apolar  cells  exist ; 
whether  tliey  can  co-operate  in  neural  functions,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  after  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  cells  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

123.  If  apolar  cells  are  embryonic  forms  of  cells  which 
afterwards  become  multipolar,  tliis  interpretation  will  not 
suffice  for  the  unipolar  cells.  They  are  not  only  abun- 
dant, but  are  mature  forms  in  some  organs,  and  in  some 
animals;  though  in  some  organs  they  may  truly  be  re- 
garded as  embryonic.  Thus  in  the  human  embryo  up  to 
the  fourth  month  all  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  are  said 
to  be  unipolar,"  later  on  they  become  multipolar.  But  in 
birds,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  even  man,  the  cells  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  mainly  (if  not  wholly)  unipolar  ;t  nor  is  there 

•  EiCBnoMTin  Virdum'i  AnJiiv,  187B,  LXIV.  p.  432. 

+  AcBBiiACii  (Uehtr  eitim  Plcciit  MycHttrictn,  1862)  describe*  the 
gftnglU  aa  filled  with  apolnr  cells,  »mong  which  only  ■  fo»  nrc  uiii|)ol«r, 
Stieda  (Cenlratnentn»ii»lem  der  Viijel,  1868)  finds  both  apolar  anil  unj- 
polar  cells  in  the  spin»I  gang''"  "f  birds.  Axmasn  (C(  Gnngliorutn 
SyficmatiA  Slruclura  penUiori,  1847)  My«  the  Spinal  colls  »re  all  unipolar. 
SoHWALBE  [Ardtiv  far  mikrot.  Jnat.,  1898)  and  Coukvoibieh  {ibid.. 
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say  difficulty  in  observing  the  same  fact  in  the  cesopha- 
geal  ganglia  of  molluscs  (sec  Fig.  22). 

Such  are  the  obseirations.  They  have  indeed  been 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  bipolar  postulate,  by  the 
assumption  that  the  single  process  branches  into  two,  one 
alTerent,  the  other  efferent.*  But  before  making  observa- 
tion thus  pliant  to  suit  hypothesis,  it  would  be  well  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  evidence  for  the  hypothesis 
itselt  For  my  own  part,  I  fail  to  see  the  justification  of 
the  postulate ;  whereas  the  existence  of  unipolar  cells  is 
an  observation  which  has  been  amply  verified. 

124  Bipolar  cells  abound ;  multipolar  cells  are  still 
more  abundant ;  and  these  are  the  cells  found  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  neural  axis.  Deiters,  in  Lis  epoch-mak-  ■ 
ing  work,t  propounded  an  hypothetic  schema  which  has 
been  widely  accepted.  Finding  that  the  large  cells  in 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  gave  off  processes  of 
different  kinds,  one  branched,  the  other  unbranched,  he 
held  that  the  latter  process  was  the  origin  of  the  oxifl 


1569)  any  the  suns.  So  also  RAyviCR,  Complci  Smdua,  I8TE,  EoUJ- 
KEK  {Oevxbelehre)  speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  Loth  apolor  Bod  unipolar 
oelU,  but  Ihiiiks  the  apohr  are  embryonic  Paoliani  ISaggio  aullo  Sato 
allaaU  cUlU  Cognitimti  dtlla  Fmola/iii  iiUomoal  Siilema  ntrmio,  1S73), 
who  represents  the  riewi  of  Molebpuott,  admits  the  existence  of  apolor 
and  unipolar  cella.  Tlie  aathocH  joat  cited  ore  those  I  happen  to  ha^e 
before  me  during  the  rewriting  of  this  cliaptpr,  and  the  list  tnight  easily 
he  extended  if  needful.  AuERnACD,  BtDDEB,  and  Schweiocea-Seidel 
deKribe  unipolar  cells  which  in  some  places  present  the  aspect  of  bipolar 
celts  limply  beeause  two  cells  lie  together,  their  single  poles  hiving  op- 
posite directions.  1  will  add  that  the  bipolar  cells  do  not  reallf  render 
the  physiologicnl  interprcCation  a  whit  more  easy  than  the  unipolar,  for 
thej  are  simply  cells  which  form  enlargomenta  in  the  course  o(  the  nerrs- 

•  VThen  Dr.  Bealk  says  "  that  it  is  probable  no  Derre-cell  exists  which 
hu  only  ant  sivglt  fibre  connected  with  it"  (Biopliutm,  p.  188).  he  has 
no  donbt  this  in  his  mind  ;  since  he  would  Dot,  I  presume,  deny  that 
there  are  cells  each  with  a  single  process, 

i  Dbitkes,  nKlertUichiatgen  Ober  Qthira  und  UOditnmnTk,  ISflS. 
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oyL'nder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  -whereas  tlie  branched  process 
was  protoplasm  which  divided  and  subdivided,  and  formed 
the  connection  between  one  cell  and  another.  Cierlach  has 
modified  this  by  auppoaing  that  the  minute  fibrils  of  the 
branching  process  reunite  and  form  an  axis  cylinder  {Fig. 
18),  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  processes  terminate  in  a 
fine  network ;  and  there  is  a  probability  (not  more)  that 
the  unbranched  process  is  always  continuous  with  the 
axis  cylinder  of  a  motor  nerve,  as  we  know  it  sometimes 
is  with  that  of  a  dark-bordered  fibre  in  the  white  sub- 
stances. This,  though  probable,  is,  however,  very  far 
from  having  been  demonstrated.  Once  or  twice  Kolliker, 
Max  Sehultze,  and  Gerlach  have  followed  this  unbranched 
process  aa  far  as  the  root  of  a  motor  nerve;  and  they  infer 
that  although  it  could  not  be  traced  further,  yet  it  did 
really  join  an  a  via  cylinder  there.  In  support  of  this  in- 
ference came  the  obBer\'ation3  of  Koschennikoff,*  that  in 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  processes  were  twice  seen 
continuous  with  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  But  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  such  observations  amid  thousands  of  cells 
is  itself  a  ground  for  hesitation  in  accepting  a  generalized 
interpretation,  the  more  so  since  we  have  Henle's  obser- 
vation of  the  similar  entrance  of  a  branched  process  into 
the  root.t  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  branched 
process  is  by  no  anatomist  at  present  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  axis  cylinder ;  so  that  if  it  can  enter  the 
root  without  being  the  origin  of  a  ner\-e-fibre,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  entrance  of  the  unbranched 
process  has  any  other  significance  (on  this  head  compare 
§  145),  especially  when  we  reflect  that  no  trustworthy 
observer  now  professes  to  have  followed  a  nerve-fibre  of 
the  posterior  root  right  into  a  multipolar  celL     Figures, 

•  ArdaB  far  miitroj.  Anal.,  1889,  p.  217.     Compftre  also  Bdtike, 
Jrchiv/Hr  Ftydiialric,  1872.  p.  684. 

t  HwiLE,  IferKT^chn,  1871,  p.  68,  Fig.  21. 
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indeed,  have  been  published  which  show  this,  and  much 
elsG ;  but  such  figures  are  diagrams,  not  copies  of  what  is 
seen.  They  belong  to  Imaginary  Anatomy.'  Tlie  re- 
ktion  of  the  cell-proceas  to  the  nene-fibre  will  be  dis- 
cussed anoD. 

125,   A  word  in  passing  on  the  contradictory  assertions 
respecting  the  anastomosis  of  nen^e-cells.     That  the  gray 


I 


substance  forms  a  continuum  of  some  kind  is  certain  from 
the  continuity  of  propagation  of  a  stimulus.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  one  cell  is  directly  united  to  its 
neighbor  by  a  cell-process.  Eminent  autliorities  assert 
that  such  direct  union  never  takes  place  ;  others,  that  it 
is  a  rare  and  insignificant  fact ;  others,  that  it  is  constant, 
and  "  demanded  by  physiological  postulates."     I  will  not, 

■  When  men  aX  «ncb  experience  and  skill  ss  Koluker,  Biddbb, 
Goi.1,  nnd  LncKnAllT  Ciahke  declare  that  tlicy  Iirtb  never  seen  a  oeil- 
process  pwa  directly  inta  ■  dark-bordeml  fibre  in  the  anterior  root,  vhat 
are  we  to  aaj  to  such  fignres  •nd  descriptiona  as  those  giTen  in  the  works 
of  ScnnoDER  VAN  DBR  KoLK,  Gratiolkt,  and  Lcra  t  Eren  did  inch 
arrangements  exist,  no  transverse  nor  longilndinal  aeetiini  eoiild  display 
them,  owing  to  the  difTerent  pUses  at  which  the  fibres  enter,  and  the 
len)(th  and  irrogulaiity  of  their  course. 
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in  the  presence  of  distinct  affirmations,  venture  to  deny 
that  such  appearances  as  are  presented  in  Fig.  19  may 
occasionally  be  observed ;  the  more  so  as  I  have  myself 
seen  perhaps  ball'  a  dozen  somewhat  similar  cases  ;  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Deiters  and  Kolliker  that  all  such  ap- 
pearances are  illusory."  Granting  that  such  connections 
occur,  we  cannot  grant  this  to  be  the  normal  mode ;  espe- 
cially now  the  more  probable  supposition  is  that  the  con- 
nection is  normally  established  by  means  of  the  delicate 
ramifications  of  tlie  branching  processes. 

Im^inary  Anatomy  has  not  been  content  with  the  cella 
of  the  anterior  horn  being  thus  united  together,  to  admit 
of  united  action,  but  has  gone  further,  and  supposed  that 
the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn,  besides  being  thus  united, 
send  off  processes  which  unite  them  with  the  cella  of  the 
anterior  horn  —  and  thus  ft  pathway  is  formed  for  the 
transmission  of  a  sensory  impression,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  motor  impulse.  Wliat  will  the  reader  say  when 
informed  that  not  only  has  no  eye  ever  beheld  such  a 
pathway,  but  that  the  first  step  —  the  direct  union  of  the 
sensory  nerve-fibre  with  a  cell  in  the  posterior  horn  —  is 
confessedly  not  visible  ? 

126,  The  foregoing  criticisms  will  perhaps  disturb  the 
reader  who  has  been  accustomed  to  theorize  on  the  data 
given  in  text-books ;  but  ho  may  henceforward  be  more 
cautious  in  accepting  such  data  as  premises  for  deduction, 
and  will  look  with  suspicion  on  the  many  theories  which 
have  arisen  on  so  unstable  a  basis.  Wlien  we  reflect  how 
completely  the  modem  views  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  psychological  expla- 
nations based  on  these  views,  are  dominated  by  tlie  cup- 

•  Long  ahn  the  text  »ns  written,  WreuoK  published  in  VircKoui'i 
jTvhiv,  !875,  LXIV.  p.  163,  obBerratiotii  af  anastomoses  which  even 
KouJKBn  admitted  to  be  undeniable.  Yet  oat  of  Hij:ty-fouT  preptiratioiia, 
■mid  hnndreds  of  cells,  be  could  only  reckon  seven  caaea  of  coojunctioti. 
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rent  notions  of  the  nerve-cell,  it  is  of  the  last  importaioe 
that  \-v/e  should  fairly  face  the  fact  that  at  present  our 
knowledge  even  of  the  structure  of  the  ner\'e-cell  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  part  it  plays 
—  its  anatomical  reLitions  and  its  functional  relations  — 
is  little  more  than  guesswork  I 


THE  NERVE9. 

127.  "We  now  pass  to  the  second  order  of  organites; 

and  here  onr  exposition  will  be  less  troubled  by  hesita- 
tions, for  although  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  structure  and  connections  of  the  nerve-fibres,  there  is 
also  a  solid  foundation  of  accurate  knowledge. 

A  nerve  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  within  a  membranous 
envelope  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  Each  fibre  baa 
also  its  separate  sheath,  having  annular  constrictions  at 
various  intervab.  It  is  more  correctly  named  by  many 
French  anatomists  a  nerve-(«6e  rather  than  a  ner\'e-_/ifrre  ; 
but  if  we  continue  to  use  the  term  JUrre,  we  must  reserve 
it  for  those  organites  which  have  a  membranous  sheath, 
and  thereby  distinguish  it  from  the  more  delicate  ^ril 
which  has  none. 

The  nerve  tube  or  fibre  is  thus  constituted :  within  the 
sheath  lies  a  central  band  of  neuroplasm  identical  with 
the  neuroplasm  of  nenx-cells,  and  known  as  the  axU  cyl- 
iTider ;  surrounding  this  band  is  an  envelope  of  whitish 
substance,  variously  styled  mydine,  medullary  shtalh,  and 
white  substance  of  Schtoann :  it  is  closely  similar  to  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  to  its  presence 
is  due  the  whitish  color  of  the  fibres,  which  in  its  absence 
are  grayish.  The  axis  cylinder  must  be  understood  as 
the  primary  and  essential  element,  because  not  only  are 
there  nerve-fibrils  destitute  both  of  sheath  and  myeline 
yet  fulfilling  the  office  of  Neurility,  but  at  their  termi- 
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nations,  both  in  centres  and  in  mus- 
cles, the  nerve -fibres  always  lose 
aheatli  and  myeline,  to  preserve 
only  the  neuroplasmic  threads  of 
which  the  axis  cylinder  is  said  to 
be  composed.  In  the  lowest  fishes, 
in  the  invertebrates,  and  in  the  so- 
called  sympathetic  fibres  of  verte- 
brates, there  is  either  no  myeline, 
or  it  is  not  separated  from  the  neu- 
roplasm. 

128.  Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds 
—  1°.  Tlie  dark-bcn-dered  or  maiul- 
lary  fibres,  which  have  botli  sheath 
and  myeline,  as  in  the  peripheral 
flysteni ;  or  only  myeline,  without 
the  sheath,  as  in  the  central  sys- 
tem. 2°.  The  noTi-mcrfM^iojv/ fibres, 
which  have  the  sheath,  witliout  ap- 
preciable myeline  —  such  are  the 
fibres  of  the  olfactory,  and  the  pale 
fibres  of  the  sympathetic. 

Ner\'e- fibrils  are  neuroplasmio 
threads  of  extreme  delicacy,  visible 
only  under  high  magnifying  powers 
(700  -  800),  which  abound  iu  the 
centres,  where  they  form  networks. 
The  fibrila  also  form  the  termina- 
tions of  the  fibres.  Many  fibrils 
are  supposed  to  be  condensed  iu 
one  axis  cylinder.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  Max  Schultze  in  Figs. 
I  eyllDder  17  and  20. 

im"'^      129.  As  may  readily  be  iraag- 
miiHi  ined,  the  semi-liquid  nature  of  the 
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neuroplasm  throwa  almost  insuperable  difBcultiea  in  the 
way  of  accurately  determining  whether  the  axis  cylin- 
der in  the  lining  nerve  is  fibrillated  or  not ;  whether, 
indeed,  any  of  the  aspects  it  presents  in  our  prepara- 
tions are  normal.  Authorities  are  not  even  ^reed  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  pre-existent  solid  band  of  homogeneous 
substance,  or  a  bundle  of  primitive  fibrils,  or  a  pro- 
duct of  coagulation.*  Hudaiiowsky's  observations  on 
frozen  nerves  convinced  him  that  the  cylinder  is  a  tubule 
with  liquid  contenta.f  My  own  investigations  of  the 
nerves  of  insects  and  molluscs  incline  me  to  the  view  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  of  New  Orleans,  namely,  that  the  cylinder 
axis  consists  of  minute  granules  arranged  in  rows  and 
united  by  a  homogeneous  interfibrillar  substance,  thus 
forming  a  bundle  of  granular  fibrils  enclosed  in  a  delicate 
sheath  J  —  in  other  words,  a  streak  of  neuroplasm  which 
has  a  fibrillar  disposition  of  its  granules.  We  ought  to 
expect  great  varieties  in  such  streaks  of  neuroplasm ;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  Eays  and  the  Torpedo 
there  are  axis  cylinders  which  are  single  fibrils,  and  others 
which  are  bundles,  with  finely  granulated  interfibrillar 
8ubstance.§ 

The  fibres  often  present  a  varicose  aspect,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  21.  It  is,  however,  so  rarely  observed  in  the  fresh 
tissue,  that  many  writers  regard  it  (as  well  as  the  double 
contour)  as  the  product  of  preparation.  ||  It  is,  indeed, 
always  visible  after  the  application  of  water. 

"  See  the  history  given  in  Stilliso's  Ifaraed  work,  ITtftn-den  Bnu  der 
NtrtenprimUiv-Faier,  p.  34  ;  and  compart  Max  Scupltie,  De  RrliiuK 
Slritdura,  p.  8,  and  Bau  der  Kaaetachleimkaut,  p.  Gfl  ;  Wai-dktkh,  in 
the  ZeilaJirifl  fir  nU.  Med,,  ]863  ;  Lister  iinil  Turnbk,  OhaercnUims 
on  W*  SIniaun  o/  Nerre-Fihrti,  in  QvarUriy  Mieroi.  Journal,  1859  ; 
Ranvier,  in  the  Arthivade  FhynaUgU,  \»'2. 

+  VirxAnv's  Anhi'P,  BA  LXXII.  p.  IB3. 

t  Mmfhijf  Jminuil  of  Mienit.  Seienef.  1874,  XL  p.  214. 

i  BABFCHtN,  CtniralblaU,  1868,  p.  75fl. 

II  £T«n  »  eminent  wi  Butborit;  as  W.  Ekausi  haldi  this  both  trith 
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"We  need  say  no  more  at  present  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  nerve- fibres,  excejit  to  point  out  that  we  have  here 
an  oi^anite  not  less  complex  than  the  cell 


THE   NEUROGLIA. 

130.  Besides  cells  and  fihres,  there  is  the  amorphovs 
substance,  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  central 
tissue,  and  also  enters  largely  into  the  peripheral  tissue. 
It  consists  of  finely  granular  substance,  and  a  network  of 
excessively  delicate  fibrils,  with  nuclei  interspersed.  Its 
character  is  at  present  sub  jvdice.  Some  writers  hold  it 
to  be  nervous,  the  majority  liold  it  to  be  simply  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  connective  tissue :  hence  its  name 
neuroglia,  or  nerve-cement 


regard  to  tliB  Taricoae  aspect  and  the  double  wntont ;  Edudbueh  der 
inmiehlichm  Analnmit,  1ST6,  I.  367.  BOTSCHLI,  however,  desoribea  tha 
dbit™  in  n  living  NemBtode  an  varicose  ;  ArchivfiiT  Anai.,  I8"3,  p,  7S  ; 
«nd  I  have  Bomcwhere  met  with  an  observation  of  the  double  contour 
being  visible  in  the  livin);  animal. 

12*  a. 
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In  the  convolntions  of  the  frozen  brain  Waither  finds 
the  cells  and  fibres  imbedded  in  a  structureless  semi-fluid 
substance  whoUy  free  from  granides ;  the  granules  only 
appear  there  when  cells  have  been  crashed.  It  is  to  tins 
substance  he  attributes  the  tluctuation  of  tlie  living  brain 
under  the  touch,  lilfe  that  of  a  mature  abscess ;  the  solid- 
ity which  ia  felt  after  death  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of 
this  subatauce.  Unhappily  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  network  visible  under  other  modes 
of  investigation  is  present,  although  iuvisible,  in  this  sub- 
stance. The  neuroglia,  as  it  appears  in  hardened  tissues. 
must  therefore  be  described  with  this  doubt  in  our  minds. 

If  we  esamine  a  bit  of  central  gray  substance  where 
the  cells  and  fibres  are  sparse,  we  see,  under  a  low  power, 
a  network  of  fibrils  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  nerve-cells, 
Under  very  high  powers  we  see  outside  these  cells  an- 
other network  of  excessively  fine  fibrils  embedded  in  a 
granular  ground  substance,  having  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  hoar-frast,  according  to  BolL  It  is  supposed  that  the 
first  network  is  formed  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of 
the  nerve-cell  processes,  and  that  the  second  is  formed  by 
ramifications  of  the  processes  of  connective  cells.  In  this 
granular,  gelatinous,  fibrillar  substance  nuclei  appear,  to- 
gether with  small  multipolar  cells  not  distingiushable 
from  nerve-cells  except  in  being  so  much  smaller.  Hiese 
nuclei  are  more  abundant  in  the  tissue  of  young  animals, 
and  more  abundant  in  the  cerebellum  than  in  the  cere- 
brum. The  granular  aspect  predominates  the  fresher  the 
specimen,  though  there  is  always  a  network  of  fibrils  ;  so 
that  some  regard  the  granules  as  the  result  of  a  resolution 
of  llie  fibrils,  others  regard  tlic  fibrils  as  the  linear  crys- 
tallization {so  to  speak)  of  tho  granules.* 

"  BlTlKF.  Archie  /or  P»ychiatHt,  1872,  p.  694,  Rt>tcs  Out  11m 
grannUr  lubstani^  haa  the  cbeiniral  composition  of  myeliae.  If  this 
bo  to,  we  may  mippose  tLe  "fibril«  of  cryslalUMtiou  "  to  repreKnt  tlw 
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[51.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  neuroglia.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  formulate  an  opinion  on  the  histological  ques- 
tion whether  this  amorphoiia  substance  ia  neural,  or  partly 
neural  and  partly  connective  (a  substance  wliich  ia  poten- 
tially both,  according  to  Deiter^  and  Heole),  or  wholly 
connective.  The  question  is  not  at  present  to  be  an- 
swered decisively,  because  what  is  known  as  connective 
tissue  has  also  the  three  forms  of  multipolar  cells,  fibrils, 
and  amorphous  substance;  nor  is  there  any  decisive  mark 
by  which  these  elements  in  the  one  can  be  distinguished 
from  elements  in  the  other.  The  physical  and  cliemical 
composition  of  Neuroglia  and  Neuroplasm  are  as  closely 
allied  as  their  morphological  structure.  And  although  in 
the  later  st^es  of  development  the  two  tissues  are  ma»k- 
edly  distinguishable,  in  the  early  stages  every  effort  has 
failed  to  furnish  a  decisive  indication.*  Connective  tissue 
is  dissolved  by  solutions  which  leave  nerve-tissue  intact 
Can  we  employ  this  as  a  decisive  test  ?  No,  for  if  we 
soak  a  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  one  of  these  solutions, 
the  pia  maicT  and  the  membranous  septa  which  ramify 
from  it  between  the  cells  and  fibres  disappear,  leaving  all 
the  rest  unaltered.  Tliis  proves  that  Neuroglia  is  at  any 
rate  chemically  different  from  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
and  more  allied  ,to  the  nervous.  As  to  the  staining 
process,  so  much  relied  on.  nothing  requires  greater  cau- 
tion in  its  employment.  Stieda  found  that  the  same 
parts  were  sometimes  stained  and  sometimes  not ;  and 
Mauthner  observed  that  in  some  cells  both  contents  and 
nucleolus  were  stained,  while  the  nucleus  remained  clear, 

coagulation  of  thf  Gubstance  vhich  is  in  eolution  amid  tba  myi'line  gran- 
ules, and  corresponds  willi  the  aiia  cylinder  of  a,  fibre,  I  may  remark 
lh»t  in  almost  every  good  prejuiration  nerve^cclls  irill  be  founil  in  wliich, 
■while  one  prooMB  is  distinctly  granular,  another  U  striated  or  even 
fihrtllated. 

*  BoLi,  Die  Bisliologie  vnd  Histiogtntsc  der  neroStm  CaUralorgam, 
in  the  ATckivfir  Ptychiatrie,  1373,  p.  47. 
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in  other  cells  the  contents  remained  clear;  and  some  of 
the  axis  cylinders  were  stained,  the  others  not*  Lister 
found  that  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres  of  the 
acialic  nerve,  as  well  as  the  pia  mater,  were  stained  like 
the  axis  cylinders ;  f  and  in  one  of  my  notes  there  ia  the 
record  of  both  (supposed)  connective  cells  and  nerve-cells 
being  stained  alike,  while  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  (sup- 
posed) connective  fibres  were  unstained.  Whence  I  con- 
clude that  the  supposition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  one 
group  being  different  from  that  of  the  other  was  unten- 
able, if  the  staining  test  ia  to  be  held  decisive, 

132.  The  histological  question  is  raised  into  undue  im- 
portance because  it  is  supposed  to  cany  with  it  physio- 
logical consequences  which  would  deprive  the  neuroglia 
of  active  co-operation  in  neural  processes,  reducing  it 
to  the  insignificant  position  of  a  mechanical  support.  I 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  due  to  the  mistaken  tendency 
of  analytical  interpretation,  which  somewhat  arbitrarily 
fastens  on  one  element  in  a  complex  of  elements,  and 
asaigns  that  one  as  the  sole  agent.  Wiether  we  call  the 
neuroglia  connective  or  neural,  it  plays  an  essential  part  in 
all  neural  processes,  probably  a  more  imiiortant  part  than 
even  the  nerve-cells,  which  usurp  exclusive  attention ! 
To  overlook  it,  or  to  assign  it  a  merely  mccJutnicnl 
office,  seems  to  me  as  un physiological  as  to  overlook 
blood-serum,  and  recognize  the  corpuscles  as  the  only 
nutrient  elements.  Tlie  notion  of  the  neuroglia  being  a 
mere  vehicle  of  support  for  the  blood-vessels  arises  from 
not  distinguishing  between'  the  alimental  and  instru- 
mental offices.  In  the  function  of  a  limb,  bone  is  ft  co- 
operant  In  the  function  of  a  centre,  connective  tissue 
is  a  co-operaiit ;  so  that  even  if  we  acknowledge  neuroglia 

•  Stikba,  Sludien  Ultr  dru  CeiUralacntniyMcnt  da-  Fl^l,  1858,  p, 
66.    Mauthneo,  Op.  cii.,  p.  4. 

i"  TUBNES  UUl  LlBTEO,  Op.  cU.,  p.  9. 
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to  be  a  special  form  of  connective  tissue,  it  is  an  agent  in 
neural  processes;  w/mt  its  agency  is,  will  be  hereafter 
considered. 

Following  Bidder  and  Kupffer,  the  Dorpat  school  pro- 
claimed the  whole  of  tlie  gray  substance  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  to  be  connective  tissue ;  and  Bles- 
sig  maintained  that  the  whole  of  the  retina,  except  the 
optic  fibres,  waa  connective  tissue.*  Even  those  nnato- 
inista  who  regarded  this  as  exaggerated,  admitted  that 
connective  tissue  largely  enters  into  tlie  gray  substance, 
especially  if  the  granular  ground  substance  be  reckonetl 
oa  connective,  the  nerve-cells  being  very  sparee  in  the 
posterior  region.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  admit  that  the  gray 
matter  of  the  frog's  spinal  cord  is  mainly  composed  of 
neuroglia,  in  which  a  very  few  multipolar  nerve-cells  are 
embedded.  What  must  our  conclusion  he  ?  Why,  that 
sinoe  this  spinal  cord  is  proved  to  be  a  centre  of  ener- 
getic and  manifold  reflex  actions  —  even  to  the  extent  of 
forcing  many  investigators  to  attribute  sensation  and  voli- 
tion to  it —  tliis  is  proof  that  connective  tissue  does  the 
work  of  ner\'e-tissue,  and  that  the  neuroglia  is  more  impor- 
tant than  nerve-cells! 

Three  hypotheses  are  maintainable  —  1°.  The  neuroglia 
is  the  amorphous  ground-substance  of  undeveloped  tissue 
(neuroplasm)  out  of  which  the  cells  and  fibres  of  nerve- 
tissue  and  connective  tissue  are  evolved.  2°.  It  is  the 
product  of  dissolved  nerve  cells  and  fibres.  3°.  It  is  the 
undeveloped  stage  of  conneotive  tissue.  For  physiologi- 
cal purposes  we  may  adopt  any  one  of  these  views,  pro- 
vided we  keep  firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  neuroglia  is 
an  essential  element,  and  in  the  centres  a  dominant 
element.  To  make  this  clear,  however,  we  must  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  relations  of  the  three  elementSj 
nerve-cells,  fibres,  and  neuroglia. 

•  Blmsio,  De  Belina:  Structum,  1S57. 
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133.  In  enumerating  among  the  obstacles  to  research 
the  tendency  to  aubatitute  hypothetic  deductions  in  place 
of  objective  facts,  I  had  specially  in  my  mind  the  wide- 
reaching  influence  of  the  reigning  theories  of  the  nerve- 
celL  Had  we  a  solidly  established  theory  of  the  cell, 
equivalent,  say,  to  our  theory  of  gas-pressure,  we  should 
still  need  caution  in  allowing  it  to  override  esact  obser- 
vation ;  but  insecure  as  our  data  are,  and  hypothetical  as 
are  the  inferences  respecting  the  part  played  by  the  cell, 
the  reliance  placed  on  deductions  from  such  premises  is 
nothing  less  than  superstition.  Science  will  take  a  new 
start  when  the  whole  question  is  reinvestigated  on  a  pre- 
liminary setting  aside  of  all  tliat  has  been  precipitately 
accepted  respecting  the  office  of  the  ceU.  This  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  even  should  the  reigning  theories 
subsequently  be  confirmed,  would  not  fail  to  bring  many 
neglected  facts  into  their  rightful  place. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  cell  held  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  Neurology,  and  now  my 
meditations  have  led  me  to  return,  if  not  to  the  old  ^iews 
of  the  cell,  at  least  to  something  like  the  old  estimate  of 
its  relative  importance.  Its  existence  was  first  brought 
prominently  forward  by  Ehrenberg  in  1834,  who  de- 
scribed its  presence  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia;  and  by 
lleraak  in  1837,  who  described  it  in  the  spinal  ganglia. 
For  some  time  afterwards  the  ganglia  and  centres  were 
said  to  contain  irregular  masses  of  vesicular  matter  which 
were  looked  on  as  investing  the  fibres ;  what  their  office 
was,  did  not  appear.  But  there  rapidly  arose  the  belief 
that  the  cells  were  minute  batteries  in  whicli  "  nerve- 
force  "  was  developed,  the  fibres  serving  merely  as  con- 
ductors.    Once  started  on  this  track,  Hypothesis  had  free 
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way,  and  a  sort  of  feticliistie  deification  of  the  cell  in- 
vested it  with  miraculous  powers.  In  many  works  of 
repute  we  meet  with  statements  which  may  fitly  take 
their  place  beside  the  equally  grave  statements  made  by 
savages  respecting  the  hidden  virtues  of  sticks  and  stones. 
We  find  the  nerve-cella  credited  with  "metabolic  powers," 
which  enable  them  to  "spiritualize  impressiona,  and  ma- 
terialize ideas,"  to  trun»firrm,  sensations  iuto  movements, 
and  elaborate  sensations  into  thoughts ;  not  only  have 
they  thia  "remarkable  aptitude  of  metabolic  local  action," 
they  can  also  "  act  at  a  distance."  •  The  savage  believes 
that  one  pebble  will  cure  diseases,  and  another  render  him 
victorious  in  war ;  aud  there  are  physiologists  who  believe 
that  one  nerve-cell  has  sensibility,  another  motricity,  a 
third  instinct,  a  fourth  emotion,  a  fifth  reBexiun:  they 
do  not  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but  they  assign  to  cells 
which  differ  only  in  size  and  shape,  specific  qualities. 
Tliey  describe  sensational,  emotional,  ideational,  sympa- 
thetic, reflex,  and  motor-cells ;  nay,  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk  goes  so  far  aa  to  specify  hunger-cells  and  tbirst- 

'  Linn,  Rfeherehxt  lur  U  SyiUme  itervtux,  1S66,  p.  267.  In  a  recent 
and  reinorkable  treatise  the  student  is  inrormed  tliat  "|ilu9  tine  eellulo 
est  chargre  it'nn  Kile  pnrement  mecanium!  pluB  elle  est  volnmineQw  j 
■  I'acte  qu'elle  jiroduit  tend  jl  reT^tir  un  caractere  psjchique  plus  elle 
to  more  a  limb  the  agilalioa  of  the  cerebral  cells  mutt 
alhe  iUfI/  more  and  more,  "  II  h  besoin  de  paaer  par  des  cellulea^ 
n  mnlas  apirituellea  et  de  plus  en  plus  mat^rietlcs.  ....  Da 
I  pour  lea  cellules  sensitives.  L'irapression  oiterieure  va  en  ae 
raadiHaDt,  en  se  spiritualisanti  de  la  pMph^rie  au  centre.  ....  Un 
ph^Dom&ne  de  I'ordre  apiriluel  ne  sanrait  devenir  sans  transition  un 
phinom^iie  d'ordre  pliysiqiie."  And  what  is  this  marvellous  tniiBition 
between  spiritual  and  physical  f  It  is  the  action  of  nieiliuni-sized  cells 
which  "truvBtUoDt  la  vibratioii  reijue.  In  modiSent  de  fofon  k  loi  Ster 
de  ton  Bpirituolisme  et  h  la  mppracher  davantage  des  ebranlements  phy- 
■iquea."  I  mil  not  nsme  the  estimable  author,  because  ho  is  simply 
i«ttating  what  many  others  implicilly  or  eipHcillj  leach  ;  but  I  will 
only  ask  the  reader  to  try  and  realize  in  thought  the  proceaa  thus 
dowuUwd. 
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cells.*  With  what  grace  can  these  writers  laugh  at 
Scholasticism  ? 

134  The  hj-potbesis  of  the  nerve-cell  as  the  fountain 
of  neiTe-force  is  supported  by  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  of 
cell-substance  having  greater  chemical  tension  and  molec- 
ular instability  than  nerve-fibre.  No  evidence  has  been 
furnished  for  this ;  indeed  the  only  experimental  evidence 
bearing  on  this  point,  if  it  has  any  force,  seems  directly 
adverse  to  the  hypothesis.  I  allude  to  the  experiments 
of  M'^undt,  which  show  that  the  faint  stimulus  capable 
of  moving  a  muscle  when  applied  directly  to  its  nerve, 
must  be  increased  if  the  excitation  has  to  pass  through 
the  cells  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nervcf  Wundt 
interprets  tliis  as  proving  that  the  cells  retard  eveiy  im- 
pulse, whereby  they  are  enabled  to  store  up  latent  force. 
The  cells  have  thus  the  othce  of  locks  in  a  canal,  which 
cause  the  shallow  stream  to  deepen  at  particular  places. 
I  do  not  regard  this  interpretation  as  satisfactory ;  but 
the  fact  at  any  rate  seems  to  prove  that  so  far  from  the 
cells  manifesting  greater  instability  tlian  the  fibres,  they 
manifest  less. 

135.  The  hypothesis  of  nerve-force  being  developed  in 
the  ganglia,  gradually  assumed  a  more  precise  e-^preasion 
when  the  nerve-oells  were  regarded  as  the  only  important 
elements  of  a  ganglion.  It  has  become  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Neurology,  therefore  very  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  this  foundation  rests  on  clear 
and  indisputable  evidence.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  on  which  it  can  rCst;  and  there  is 
much  evidence  decidedly  opposed  to  it.     Neither  struc- 

•  ScBRiiDEtt  VAN  DER  KolK,  Polhologie  der  OciaU^craiikheHtn,  1883, 
p.  09. 

+  Wdmdt,  PKyiriologUehe  Fiyckalogie,  p.  281.  In  his  Mcehanik  der 
JVVnvn,  2  Ablh.  (publiiihfd  jniil  u  Ibis  gheet  is  going  to  p rasa),  lie  showi 
that  A  stimolui  U  both  retanled  and  weak«Ded  in  it<  psssagu  throogh  ft 
ganglion. 
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tnre  nor  experiment  points  out  the  cells  as  the  chief 
amenta    n  i  eural  processes     Let  us  coii&  der  these. 

Fig   22  sh     9  t]  e  coutents     f  a  moll  scan  ganglion 
^hith  has  been  teased  out  \  illi  uecJl  s 
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The  cells  are  seen  to  vsry  is  size,  but  in  all  there  is  a 
riiQ  of  Deuroptasni  sarroimding  the 
large  uucleua,  and  from  this  nearo- 
jjlasm  the  fibre  is  seen  to  be  a  pro- 
lougatioD.  The  dotted  sutetance  ia 
tiie  centre  is  the  neuroglia.  Except 
in  the  possession  of  a  nucleus,  there 
is  obviously  here  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  cell  and  fibre. 

Xow  compare  this  with  Fig.  23,  rep- 
resenting three  fibres  from  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

Here  the  cell  substance,  as  Max 
Schultze  remarks,  "is  a  continuation 
of  the  axis  cylinder,  and  encloses  the 
nucleus.  The  medulla  commonly  ceasee 
at  the  point  where  the  axis  enters  the 
cell,  to  reappear  at  its  exit ;  but  it 
sometimes  stretches  across  the  cell  to 
enclose  it  also :  so  that  such  a  gan- 
glion cell  is  in  truth  simply  the  nu- 
cleated portion  of  the  cylinder  axis."* 
There  are  many  places  iti  which  fibres 
are  thus  found  with  cells  inserted  in 
their  couree  as  swelliugs :  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  of  fishes  these  are  called  bi- 
polar cells;  they  are  sometimes  met 
with    even    in    the   cerebellum ;   but  (f 

oftener  in   peripheral    nerves,  where 
they  are  mostly  small  masses  of  gran- 


a  branching  of  the  fibre  takes  place.  " 

mi  1.1...'  11     1   tf^rvvimtoE:  e,u»iDBaiiuuT 

Ihe  pomt  to  wmcn  attention  is  called  ^«,ih. 

■  TRiNCiiesR  alM  uyi  thut  the  fibres  "  pnivcngano  d&Ue  ccllole  a 
nm  mi  oArv  db  i  lore  frottmgamttiti  o  poti," — fip.  eil.,  p.  13.    An. 
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is  tliat  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  nen'e-fibre  is 
structurally  continuous  with  the  cell  contents.  The 
two  organites — fibre  and  cell  —  differ  only  as  regards 
the  nucleus  and  pigment  Haeckel,  who  affirms  that 
in  the  crayfish  {Astatus  fiuviatUis)  he  ne\'er  saw  a  cell 
which  did  not  continue  as  a,  fibre,  thinks  there  is  al- 
ways a  marked  separation  of  the  granular  substance 
from  its  "hyaline  protoplasm,"  and  that  only  this  latter 
forma  the  axis  cylinder.  But  although  my  observations 
agree  with  this  aa  a  general  fact,  I  have  seen  even  in 
crayfish  the  granular  substance  prolonged  into  the  axis 
cylinder;  and  in  other  animals  the  granular  substance 
ifi  frequently  discernible. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  anatomists  are  now  tolera- 
bly unanimous  as  to  the  axis  cylinder  being  identical 
with  the  protoplasmic  cell  substance.  If  this  be  so,  we 
have  only  to  recall  the  principle  of  identity  of  property 
accompanying  identity  of  structure,  to  conclude  that 
whatever  properlies  we  assign  to  tin:  cells  (unless  we  restrict 
these  to  the  nucleus  and  pigment)  tee  mtist  assi^  to  the 
axis  cylinders.  "VVe  can  therefore  no  longer  entertain  the 
hopotheais  of  the  cells  being  the  fountains  or  reservoirs 
of  Keurility ;  the  less  bo  when  we  reflect  that  cells  do 
not  form  the  hundredth  part  of  nerve-tiasue :  for  even  the 
gray  substance  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  white ; 
and  of  the  gray  substance,  Henle  estimates  tliat  one  half 
is  fibrous,  the  rest  is  partly  cellular,  partly  amorphous. 
Those  who  derive  Nenrility  from  the  cells,  forget  that 
although  the  organism  begins  as  a  cell,  and  for  some 
weeks  consists  mainly  of  cells,  yet  from  this  time  onwards 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  preponderance  of  cell-deriva- 
tives—  fibres,  tubes,  and  amorphous  substance  —  and  cor- 
imw^uiriKsl  EiBini>le  ia  seen  in  ths  Torptdo,  nhfre  ttio  large  cells  have 
Mch  their  prolongstion  continuing  without  iiiWmiption  into  the  elee- 
triutl  organ,  ^e  the  fignre  given  bf  Beichenheiu  in  tb«  Anhiv  ftir 
Anat.,  1873,  Hell  VI. 
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responding  with  this  ia  the  ever-increaaing  power  and 
complexity  of  tlie  organism. 

136.  From  auotiier  point  of  view  we  must  reject  the 
hypothesis.  Not  only  does  the  evidence  winch  points 
to  the  essential  continuity  in  structure  of  nerve  cell  and 
fihce  discredit  the  notion  of  their  physiological  diversity, 
but  it  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  stnicturally  continuous,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  nerve-fibres  have  no  immuiiate  connection 
with  ganglionic  cells:  —  neither  springing  from  nor  ter- 
minating in  such  cells,  their  activity  cannot  be  assigned 
to  them.  To  many  readera  this  statement  will  be  start- 
ling. They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  that  eveiy 
fibre  begins  or  terminates  in  a  cell,  that  a  doubt  thrown 
on  it  will  sound  paradoxical.  But  there  is  an  equivoque 
here  which  must  be  got  rid  of.  When  it  is  said  that 
every  fibre  has  its  "  origin "  in  a  cell,  this  may  be  true 
if  origin  mean  its  'point  of  departure  in  evolution,  for 
"  cells  "  are  the  early  forms  of  all  organites ;  but  although 
every  organite  is  at  first  a  cell,  and  in  this  sense  a  nerve- 
fibre  must  be  said  to  originate  in  a  cell,  we  must  guard 
against  the  equivoque  which  arises  from  calling  the 
highly  differentiated  organite,  usually  designated  gangli- 
onic cell,  by  the  same  name  as  its  starting-point  On 
this  ground  I  suggest  the  term  neuroblast,  in  lieu  of 
nerve-cell,  for  tlie  earlier  stages  in  the  evolution  of  cell 
and  fibre.  Both  Embryology  and  Anatomy  seem  to  show 
that  cell  and  fibre  are  organites  differentiated  from  iden- 
tical neuroblasts,  with  a  somewhat  varying  histoiy,  so 
that  in  their  final  stages  the  cell  and  fibre  have  con- 
spicuous differences  in  form  with  an  underlying  identity ; 
just  as  a  male  and  female  organism  starting  from  identi- 
cal ova,  and  having  essential  characters  in  common,  are 
yet  in  other  characters  conspicuously  unUko.  The  mul- 
tipolar cell  is  not  necessarily  the  origin  of  a  nerve-fibre. 
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Blthough  it  ia  probable  tlmt  some  short  fibres  have  their 
origiu  in  the  prolongations  of  cells.  Although  the  latter 
point  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily  established, 
except  in  the  invertebrata,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  its  probability ;  what  seems  the  least  reconcilable 
with  the  evidence  is  the  notion  that  all  fibres  arise  as 
prolongations  from  ganglionic  cells,  instead  of  arising 
independently  as  differentiations  from  neuroblasts.  Tlie 
reader  will  observe  that  my  objection  to  the  current  view 
is  purely  anatomical ;  for  the  current  view  would  suit  my 
physiological  interpretations  etiually  well,  and  would  be 
equally  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  cell  as 
the  source  of  Neurility,  so  long  aa  the  identity  of  struc- 
ture in  the  axis  cylinder  and  eel!  contents  is  undisputed. 
137.  The  evidence  at  present  stands  thus :  There  are 
numerous  multipolar  cells  which  have  no  traceable  con- 
nection with  nerve-fibres ;  and  fibres  which  have  no 
direct  connection  with  multipolar  cells.  By  the  first  1 
do  not  mean  the  disputed  apolar  cells,  I  mean  cella  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  centres  which  send  off  pro- 
cesses that  subdivide  and  terminate  as  fibrils  in  the  net- 
work of  the  Neuroglia  (Figs.  16,  18).  It  is  indeed  gen- 
erally assumed  that  these  have  each  one  process  —  the 
axis-cylinder  process  —  which  is  prolonged  as  a  nerve- 
fibre  ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  assert  that  such  ia 
never  the  case;  though  it  would  he  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  fibre  which  had  united  with  a  process 
and  a  fibre  which  was  a  prolongation  of  a  process,  in  both 
cases  the  neuroplasm  being  identical.  I  only  urge  that 
the  assumption  is  grounded  not  on  anatomical  evideucet 
but  on  a  supposed  necessary  postulate.  All  that  can  be 
demonstrated  is  that  some  processes  terminate  in  exces- 
sively fine  fibrils ;  and  occasionally  iu  thousands  of  speci- 
mens processes  have  been  traced  into  dark-bordered  fibres. 
It  is  true  that   they  often  present  appearances  which 
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have  led  to  the  inference  that  they  did  so  terminate  — 
appearances  so  deceptive  that  Golgi  and  Arndt  indc- 
peudently  record  observations  of  unbranched  processes 
having  the  aspect  of  axis  cylinders  being  prolonged  to 
a  considerable  distance  (600  ^  in  one  casej,  yet  these 
were  found  to  terminate  not  in  a  dark-bordered  fibre,  but 
in  a  network  of  fibrils.* 

138.  While  il  is  thus  doubtful  whether  dark-bordered 
fibres  are  alwaj-s  immediately  connected  with  cells,  it 
is  demonstrable  that  multitudes  of  fibres  Iiave  only  an 
indirect  connection  with  cells,  being  developed  as  out- 
growths from  other  fibres.  Dr.  Bcale  considers  that  in 
eacli  such  outgrowths  have  their  origin  in  small  neuro- 
plasmic  masses  (his  "germinal  matter").  That  is  an- 
other question.  The  fact  here  to  be  insisted  on  ia  that 
we  often  find  groups  of  cells  with  only  two  or  three  fibres, 
and  groups  of  fibres  where  very  few  cells  exist,  Schro- 
der van  der  Kolk  says  that  in  a  sturgeon  (Aedpmser  stu- 
rio)  weighing  120  pounds  he  found  the  spinal  cord  scarcely 
thicker  than  that  of  a  fi-og;  the  muscles  of  this  fish  are 
enormous,  and  its  motor  nerves  abundant;  yet  these 
nerves  entered  the  cord  by  roots  no  thicker  than  a  pig's 
bristle;  and  in  the  very  little  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
there  was  only  a  cell  here  and  there  found  after  long 
searcL  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  rare  cells  were  the 
origins  of  all  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  ?  A  similar 
want  of  correspondence  may  be  noticed  elsewhere.  Thus 
in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  Lamprey  my  preparations  show 

"  GoLoi,  Sulla  stTuttura  deUa  soitnrKa  grizia  del  Cervcila.  AsNlir, 
Arehiv/ar  fnUmu.  JnrU.  1370,  p.  178.  BisDFLKlsca  also  traces  these 
processfs  ialolha  neuroglia  (iSirf. ,  1872,  p.  453).  "DMtera,  BoddsfTt, 
and   other  obwrvers   have   statod  that  one   dark-lrardfired   Derrr-fibra 

enten  each  cell My  own  olwerratioiia  lead  me  to  conclude  that  all 

the  fibres  are  compused  of  the  same  mab^rial,  but  that  one  fibre  does  not 
<)ivide  until  it  baa  passed  some  dislance  from  the  cell,  while  otb«n  gire 
off  bnnches  much  cloaer  to  it."  —  Beale,  Si/^ilaarn,  p.  1SE>. 
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Ytry  few  cells  in  any  of  the  sections,  and  immerous  sec- 
tions show  none  at  all.  Stieda  counted  only  eight  to 
ten  cells  in  each  horn  of  some  osseous  fishes,  except  at 
tlie  places  where  the  spinal  roots  emerged.  In  the  eel 
and  cod  he  found  parts  of  the  cord  quite  free  from  cells, 
and  in  otiier  parts  found  two,  three,  never  more  than  ten. 
In  birds  he  counted  from  twenty-6ve  to  tliirty.  Par- 
ticular attention  ia  called  to  this  fact  of  the  eel's  cord 
being  thus  deficient,  because  every  one  knows  the  ener- 
getic reflex  action  of  that  cord,  each  separate  segment  of 
which  responds  to  peripheral  stimulation. 

It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  these  few  cells  were  the 
origin  of  all  the  fibres,  the  latter  having  multiplied  by 
the  well-known  process  of  subdivision ;  and  in  support 
of  this  view  the  fact  may  he  cited  of  the  colossal  fibres 
of  the  electric  fishes,  each  of  which  divides  into  five-and- 
twenty  fibres,  and  in  the  electric  eel  each  fibre  is  said  by 
Ma-x  Schultze  to  divide  into  a  millioD  of  fibrils.  But  I 
interpret  this  fact  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  to  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  neuroplasm  has  differentiated 
into  few  cells  and  many  fibres.  And  my  opinion  ia 
grounded  on  the  evidence  of  Development,  presently  to 
be  adduced.  If  we  find  (and  this  we  do  find)  fibres 
making  their  appearance  anywhere  be/ore  multipolar  cells 
appear,  the  question  is  settled. 

139.  Dr.  Beale  regards  the  large  caudate  cells  of  the 
centres  as  different  organites  from  the  oval  and  pyriforra 
cells,  and  thinks  they  are  probably  stations  through  wliich 
fibres  having  different  origins  merely  pass,  and  change 
their  directions;  and  Max  Schultze  says  that  no  single 
fibril  has  been  found  to  have  a  central  origin ;  every 
fibril  arises  at  the  periphery,  and  passes  through  a  cell, 
which  is  thus  crossed  by  different  fibrils."  (Comp.  Fig.  17) 

*  Bbalb,  Biaplium,  p.  177.  Max  ScnrrLTZE,  in  Slricker't  Batidbueh, 
p.  134.     Comp,  Stiluso,  Ktntnprimiiiv-F^im;  p.  133.     An-vuT,  Archiv 
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The  teacliing  of  Development  is  on  tliia  point  of  su- 
preme importance.  Unhappily  there  has  not  yet  been  a. 
sufficient  collection  of  systematic  observations  to  enable 
us  to  apeak  very  confidently  as  to  the  successive  stages, 
but  some  negative  evidence  there  is.  The  clianges  take 
place  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  earliest  stages  have 
hardly  been  observed  at  all.  Although  for  several  succes- 
sive years  I  watched  the  development  of  tadpoles,  the 
difflcullies  were  so  great,  and  the  appearances  so  perplex- 
ing, that  the  only  benefit  I  derived  was  that  of  being  able 
the  better  to  understand  the  more  successful  investiga- 
tions of  others.  Four  or  five  days  after  fecundation  ia  the 
earliest  period  of  which  I  have  any  recorded  observation  ; 
at  this  period  the  cerebral  substance  appeared  as  a  finely 
granular  matter,  having  numerous  lines  of  segmenlation 
marking  it  ofl'  into  somewhat  spherical  and  oval  masses, 
interspersed  with  large  granules  and  fat  globules.  Here 
and  there  hyaline  substance  appeared  between  the  seg- 
ments. Similar  observations  have  since  been  recorded  by 
Charles  Robin  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Triton."  He 
says  that  when  the  external  gills  presented  their  first 
indications,  nuclei  appeared,  each  surrounded  by  a  rim  of 
hyaline  substance,  from  which  a  pale  filament  was  pro- 
longed at  one  end,  sometimes  one  at  both  ends,  and  this 
filament  subdivided  aa  it  grew  in  length  until  it  had  all 
the  appearance  of  an  axis  cylinder.  This,  liowever,  he 
says,  is  a  striation,  not  a  fibrillation  ;  he  refuses  to  admit 
that  the  axis  cylinder  is  a  bundle  of  fibrils.  He  further 
notices  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  amorphous  sub- 

fSr  mih-03.  Annt.,  186S.  p.  61S  ;  uid  188S,  p.  237.  Weighty  M  tlitw 
ailtliDritii!s  arv,  thtir  rim  ja  qDcstionnbU  ~  firstly,  bf  ckDse  the  forau  of 
these  cells  an  loo  constant  and  dellnite  in  pnrticiilar  plai:es  to  nmtt 
from  th»  union  of  tibrila  coining  from  various  origina ;  but  aecondly,  knd 
m^inly.bwanse  the  teacliins  of  Development  is  oppojed  to  iL 
*  Boni.v,  Aiiat,  el  FhyiiaL  CelluUiira,  p,  335. 
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stance;  and  as  this  is  several  days  before  there  is  any 
trace  of  a  pia  mater,  or  proper  connective  tissue,  he  urges 
tliis  among  the  many  cousiderations  which  should  prevent 
the  identification  of  neuroglia  with  connective  tissue. 

In  a  very  young  embryo  of  a  mole  (I  could  not  deter- 
mine its  age)  the  cortex  of  the  bemisplieres  showed 
granular  amorphous  substance,  in  which  were  embedded 
spherical  masses  of  somewhat  paler  color,  which  had  no 
nuclei,  and  were  therefore  not  cells.  Besides  these,  there 
■were  nucleated  masses  (apolar  cells,  therefore)  and  more 
developed  cells,  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  tripolar.  Not  a 
trace  of  a  nerve-fibre  was  visible.  In  agreement  with  this 
are  the  observations  of  Masius  and  Van  Lair,  who  cut  out 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  frog,  and  observed  the 
regenerated  tissue  after  the  lapse  of  a  month.  It  con- 
tained apolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells,  together  with 
"corpuscles  without  processes,  for  tlie  most  part  larger 
than  the  cells,  and  appearing  to  be  mere  agglomerations 
of  granules,"  —  these  latter  I  suppose  to  have  heen  what 
I  describe  as  segmentations  of  the  undeveloped  sub- 
stanca  Gray  fibres,  with  a  few  varicose  fibres,  also 
appeared." 

140.  The  admirable  investigations  of  Franz  Bolt  have 
given  these  observations  a  new  significance.  He  finds  in 
the  cerebral  substance  of  the  chick  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  incubation  a  well-marked  separation  between  the 
neurogba  and  neri-e-tissue  proper.  Fig.  24,  A,  represents 
three  nerve-cells,  each  with  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and 
each  surrounded  with  its  layer  of  neuroplasm.  The  other 
four  masses  he  regards  as  nuclei  of  connective  tissua 
Three  days  later  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  more 
marked  (Fig.  24,  B).  Kot  only  have  the  nerve-eella  ac- 
quired an  increase  of  neuroplasm,  they  also  present  indi- 
cations of  their  future  processes,  which  at  the  twelfth  day 
.•  Archivet  dc  Pkytiolugie,  W2,  p.  26S, 
Tou  m.  13  8 
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are  varicose  (Fig,  24,  C),  (All  this  wliile  the  connective 
corpuscles  remain  unchanged.)  Although  Boll  was  umilile 
to  trace  one  of  these  processes  into  nerv-e-lihres,  he  haa 
little  douht  that  they  do  ultimately  become  (unite  with  i) 
axis  cylinders. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  observations  with  the 
hj-pothesis  of  the  cells  being  simply  points  of  reunion  of 
,  fhriU.  We  see  here  multipolar  cells  before  any  fibrils 
appear,  Eespecting  the  development  of  the  white  sub- 
Btaoice,  L  e.  the  nerve-fibres,  Bull  remarks  that  in  the 
corpus  callosum  of  the  chick  the  fii^t  ditlereutiation  re- 
seniLles  that  of  the  gray  substance. 

The  polygonal  and  spindle-shaped  cells  represented  in 
rig.  26,  A,  are  respectively  sta,rting-points  of  connective 
and  neural  tissues.  The  spindle-shaped  cells  elongate, 
and  rapidly  become  bipolar.  This  is  supposed  to  result 
in  the  whole  cell  becoming  transformed  into  a  tibre,  the 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  vanishing  ;  but  the  transformation 
is  so  rapid  that  he  confesses  that  he  was  unable  to  trace 
its  stages ;  all  that  can  positively  be  asserted  is  that  one 
or  two  days  after  the  appearance  presented  in  Fig.  25,  B, 
the  aspect  changes  to  that  of  librils.  The  columns  of 
polygonal  cells  between  which  run  these  fibrils,  he  re- 
gaitls  as  the  connective  corpuscles  described  by  several 
anatomists  in  the  white  substance  both  of  brain  and  cord, 
and  which  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  multipolar  nerve- 
cells.* 

141.  Dr.  Schmidt's  observations  on  the  human  embrj-o 
were  of  course  on  tissue   at   a  very  much  later  stage. 

•  ThB  fact  of  (lie  eristenra  of  cells  in  the  white  aQtstance  ia  one  whiph 
is  *erj  difficult  of  inlcrpretution  on  the  cmrent  bypolhesea.  The  cells 
•ra  found  in  regular  calumna  and  irregularly  «i:attpred.  Boi.l  lliinlu  tlut 
■wliik  in  the  white  »ubatance  of  both  cei*l>nini  and  cerebellam  th*re  a.n 
tnie  nerve-cplIJi  as  well  as  ronnecti™  corpiiacleB,  in  the  cord  there  are  only 
the  lattvr.  But  hitherto  thcrv  ha>  been  no  decisive  test  by  which  a  oerre- 
ocll  can  be  diatiagniihed  Irom  a  conuecUTe  corpoicle. 
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According  to  Iiiiu,  the  fibrils  of  the  axia  cjhndere  are 
formed  by  the  linear  disposition  and  consolidation  of 
elementary  granules.  The  hbrils  thus  formed  are  eepd- 
rated  by  in tertibrillar  granules  wluch  in  time  become  fibrils. 
Not  earlier  than  three  months  and  a  half  does  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  axis  cjlindera  bej,in  by  the  a^nTcgation 


Pg-  la.  —  Cmtr^nic  nrm-fibra. 
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of  these  Bbrib  into  minute  bundles,  which  are  subse- 

quenlly  surrounded  by  a  delicate  slieath,* 

142.  With  respect  to  the  transition  of  the  spindle- 
shaped  cells  into  fibrils,  since  Uiere  is  a  gap  in  the  obser- 
vations of  Boll,  and  since  those  of  Schmidt  are  subsequent 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  cells,  and  in  both  cases  all 
trace  of  nucleus  has  disappeared,  I  suggest  tliat  we  have 
here  an  analogy  with  what  Weisniaun  has  recorded  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects.  In  the  very  remarkable  me- 
moir of  that  investigator!  ^^  '3  shown  that  the  metamor- 
phoses do  not  take  place  by  a  gradual  modification  of  the 
existing  organs  and  tiasues,  but  by  a  resolution  of  these 
into  their  elements,  and  a  reconstruction  of  their  elements 
into  tissues  and  organs.  The  muscles,  nerves,  tracheEe,  and 
alimentary  canal,  undergo  what  may  be  called  a  fatty 
d^eueration,  and  pass  thence  into  a  mere  blastema.  It 
is  out  of  these  ruiiis  of  t/m  old  tissues  Omt  the  iuib  tissues 
are  recotistrurted.  On  the  fourth  day  the  body  of  the 
pupa  is  filled  with  a  fluid  mass  —  a  plasma  composed  of 
blood  and  dissolved  tissues.  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment is  thus  in  all  essential  respects  a  repetition  of  that 
which  originally  took  place  in  the  ovum.  J 

•  ilmxlhbj  Jmimal  of  Microi.  Sdejite,  XI.  21B.  TtU  accorda  with 
whit  KriTFER  says  respecting  the  entire  nbsence  of  cells  in  the  earliest 
Ktogei  observed  b;  him  in  the  sheep.  Tbe  white  cubsUnce  of  the  spinal 
cord  he  describes  u  soft,  ttineparent,  and  gcUtinoua,  in  which  d«tk 
points  ire  visible  :  these  dark  points  an  seen  in  longitadinol  sections  to 
Ri-iK  rrom  the  libriUstion  of  the  lubsUnce.  —  Biddeh  und  Eupffeb,  Op. 
ciL,  p.  111. 

t  WKtsUANN,  Dit  nadiemh^iOKalc  Entv^Uk.  der  Muicidtn,  in  the  Zci(- 
tchrifi  fSr  WisKn.  Zoologie,  ISfli,  Bd.  XIV.  Heft  III. 

;  The  suggestion  in  the  text  hu  since  receired  s  striking  confinnatioB 
in  the  olwervBliatis  of  Scquum)  Mayer  on  the  regeneration  of  nerves. 
The  nerve  when  divided  rapidly  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  which  U 
succeeded  by  a,  transfomiBtion  of  the  myeline  and  axis  cylinder  Into  k 
homogeneous  mass  ;  in  this  reaolv-ed  pulp  new  longitmlinsl  lines  of  diril- 
ion  appear,  which  Eub9ei]uent1y  become  new  fibres,  and  npw  nnelei  aro 
developed  in  the  remains  of  the  nntmiuiformed  substance.  — Arthiv  fitr 
Fsydiiatric,  Bd.VI.  Helt  II. 
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Two  points  are  especially  noticealjle :  First,  that  in  this 
resolved  mass  of  granules  and  fat  globules  there  quickly 
appear  lai^  globular  masses  wJiich  develop  a  fine  mem- 
brane, and  sulisequently  nuclei.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
51  of  Weismaun's  plates  reveals  the  close  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  stf^ea  of  nerve-cells ;  and  the  whole  process 
recalls  the  regeneration  of  nerves  and  nerve-centrea  after 
their  fatty  degeneration. 

Secondly,  the  ner\-es  reappear  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  new  muscles,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  nerve-cen- 
tres are  still  unfurmed ;  so  that  the  wlwle  peripheral  st/s- 
tem.  is  annpletelj/  rebuilt  in  absolute  indepeiidtnce  of  the 
cenlTol  system.  Tlie  idea,  therefore,  that  nerve-fibres  are 
the  products  of  ganglia  must  be  relinquislied.  This  idea 
is  further  discountenanced  by  Boll's  observations,  which 
show  that  the  fibre-cells  are  from  the  first  different  from 
tlie  ganglionic  cells;  and  by  the  observations  of  Foster 
and  Balfour,  that  "fibres  are  present  in  the  white  sub- 
stance on  the  third  day  of  incubation  " ;  whereas  cell  pro- 
cesses do  not  appear  uiUil  the  eighth  day.  Foster  and  Bal- 
four are  inclined  to  beliex-e  "that  even  on  the  seventh 
day  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  connection  between  the 
cells  and  fibres."  In  the  later  stages,  the  connection  is 
perliaps  established.* 

•  Strong  confinnnti'on  of  variouB  BtBtemetita  in  tbe  tait,  since  they 
were  written,  hua  been  furnished  by  the  reiwarches  ot  Eicurohst,  puV- 
liibed  in  KinAoa's  AnhiB,  LXIV.  Our  kimttledge  of  thf  developnietit 
cf  nerre-tisaua  in  bumttn  embrym  a  so  scanty  that  these  rcBeBrches  liave 
B  great  value,  ErcHnoRST  describea  the  atriation  of  the  cella  in  the  cord 
to  begin  only  at  the  fourth  month  ;  op  to  this  time  they  are,  what  I  find 
most  inrertebnUe  cella  to  be,  gjimular.  not  lihrillar.  There  ia  very  slight 
branching  of  the  cell  processes  until  the  ninth  or  l«nth  month,  when  the 
mnltipoUr  as[)ect  first  appears ;  the  cells  are  unipolar  np  U  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month,  The  connection  between  the  white  columns  and  the 
gray  columna  is  very  loose  up  to  the  fifth  month  ;  and  the  two  are  easily 
■epnrated.  Subsequently  the  union  is  closer.  The  substance  of  the  white 
colomns  readily  separates  into  bundles  aod  fibres,  but  that  of  the  grey 
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143.  We  JOKf,  I  think,  coaclade  from  all  tliis  tfart  in 
tbe  \o^aa  rertebntcs  the  white  mhetuwe  of  bnin  uad 
ootd  it  not  the  direct  prodoct  of  the  gny  nbstuica ;  in 
other  wonls,  that  here  Denre-fifaRS,  eren  if  mbaeiiiieBtij 
in  connectioD  with  the  gmgliooic  oeDs,  hsve  m  iaAb- 
peodent  origia  Tbej  taaj  grow  towards  and  blend  with 
cell  processes ;  they  are  not  proloi^atioDS  of  those  pn>- 
cesses.  They  may  be  identical  in  strcctoie  and  piopeity, 
as  one  muscle  is  identical  with  another,  bnt  one  is  not 
the  parent  of  tbe  other. 

144.  Sigmund  Mayer  emphatically  declares  that  in  no 
instance  haa  he  traced  a  cell  process  dei'eloped  into  a 
dark-bordered  nerve-fibre.  Tbe  process,  he  says,  may 
often  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  alongside  of  a  fibre ; 
but  it  then  suddenly  ceases,  whereas  the  tibre  is  s 
tinning  ita  course  unaltered.  Still  more  conclusive  ii 
evidence  aiTorded  by  nen-es  having  only  very  few  fl 
(2-4  eomclimes  in  the  frog),  which  have,  neverthel 
a  liberal  supply  of  cells,  visible  without  preparation. 
Valentin  counted  twenty-four  cells  in  a  nerve  which 
had  but  two  fibres.*     Now  although  it  b  possible  to 

calntntu  rslli  xMa  ■  gnuiiil«r  drtritns  if  attempted  to  be  toucd  ont  trith 
nMdlM.  Rut  sftrr  the  flfth  month  this  U  no  lon^  n.  InMrad  oT  ft 
grsDalv  detritim  there  ipjieara  a  netvork  of  fine  fibres  and  fibnk.  Al- 
though the  white  posterior  colnmus  are  deretoped  before  the  fifUi  month, 
not  a  aint;le  cell  can  be  Men  in  the  ponprior  gray  rolamns  nntil  the 
Reconil  hair  of  the  ninth  month.  (Yet  the  fibm  are  imagined  to  ariw  in 
the  Cflli !)  The  paauge  from  the  gnnnlar  to  the  fibrillar  alate  i*  the 
aame  in  the  cell  aubatanee  and  the  nenrofclia.  Tbe  nerre-librr,  aa  disdn- 
Rni«had  from  a  nidted  axis  rylinder,  does  not  appear  till  thf  fourth  month. 
It  i*  at  tint  a  bipolar  protonfpition  of  the  nucieus.  Aa  it  elongates,  the 
naclena  foeoii  to  >it  on  it.  and  aa  loosely  that  it  is  easily  ahifted  away  by 
preaanre  on  the  covering  glaaa.  Finally  the  fibre  acparatai  entirely  from 
the  nucleus,  and  thtn  brgins  to  clothe  ilaelf  with  the  inednllary  aheath. 
Very  cnrioaa  ie  the  olHerration  that  ao  long  aa  the  axis  cylinder  ia  naked 
it  ia  never  Tarif>o«e,  but  with  the  development  of  the  medaUa  the  primi- 
tive RJiia  becomes  fluid. 
"  lUVEn,  Op.  cU.,  303.     I  eonnot,  bowBTer,  agree  with  Uatkk  when 
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explain  the  presence  of  numerous  fibres  with  rare  cells 
eitljer  as  due  to  subdivisions  of  fibres,  or  to  tlie  fibres 
having  cells  elsewhere  for  their  origin,  it  is  not  thus  that 
■we  can  explain  ttie  presence  of  numerous  cells  ■which 
have  no  fibres  developed  from  their  processes. 

145,  With  regard  to  this  observation  of  the  cell  pro- 
cess running  alongside  of  the  fibre,  the  recent  researches 
of  Itanvier  may  throw  some  light  on  it.  He  describes 
the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  as  all  unipolar;  each  single 
process  pursues  a  more  or  less  winding  course  as  a  fibril, 
often  blending  with  others,  till  it  reaches  one  of  tiie 
fibres  from  the  sensory  root.  It  blends  with  this  fibre 
at  the  annular  constriction  of  the  fibre,  becoming  here 
incorporated  with  it,  so  that  a  T-shaped  fibre  is  the  re- 
sult" If  this  should  be  confirmed,  it  would  reconcile 
many  observations ;  hut  it  would  greatly  disturb  all  cur- 
rent interpretations.  Eanvier  remarks  that  it  is  no  longer 
tenable  to  suppose  that  the  ganglionic  eel!  is  a  centre, 
sensoiy  or  motor,  receiving  the  excitation  or  sending 
forth  a  motor  impulse ;  for  if  the  fibril  issuing  from  a 
cell  becomes  laterally  soldered  to  a  nerve-fibre,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  saying  in  which  direction  this  cell 
receives  the  excitation,  nor  in  which  it  transmits  the 
impulse. 

lie  snya  that  the  conliniiity  f  B  n  rv  fibre  nth  a  cell  hrw  never  been 
distini'Uy  hliown  (p.  396) ;  in  th  In  rt  brata  a  id  in  the  Eleutrlc  lishcs 
siith  a  continuity  is  undeoiaU  and  t  has  occasionally  be*n  •eeu  in 
Verlehmta. 

•  HA^•^^EB,intheCo;^p/*l  flKudu  1876  Vol.  LXXXI.  p.  1276.  Thia 
oWrration  throws  light  on  b  Tiict  that  II  pn>cesses  are  aometimea 
Ken  entering  nerve-roota  (3  12t). 

The  very  remarkablo  observations  of  Mr.  F.  Balfour,  On  Oe  Devtlop- 
tnait  if  tht.  Spiwd  Nerrts  in  Bfnmnotronrf  Fiskea  iPhilos.  Trans.,  Vol. 
CLXVI.  p.  1),  show  Ihnt  tho  Bpinnl  root,  ganglion,  and  nerve-trnnk  arise 
from  bistologieal  changes  in  a  mass  of  cells  at  first  all  alike  ;  nal  that 
ganglion 'Cells  are  formed  and  from  their  processea  elongate  into  fibres. 
The  nerve,  he  aajs,  forms  a  continuation  of  its  root  rather  than  of  ita 
ganglion  (p.  ISl) ;  which  accords  with  Kakvibr's  view. 
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146.  We  have  seen  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
essential  element  of  the  nerve  —  the  axis  cylinder  —  is 
the  same  substance  as  the  neuroplasm  v'hich  forms  the 
essential  element  of  the  ceU.  At  any  rate,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  cell  process  is  neuroplasm.  On  this 
ground  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  a  cell 
process  may  sometimes  be  drawn  out  into  an  axis  cylin- 
der (as  indeed  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  invertebrata 
and  electric  fishes) ;  while  again  iu  numerous  other  cases 
the  nerve-fibre  has  an  independent  origin,  being,  in  short, 
a  difl'erentiation  from  the  neuroplasm  which  has  become  a 
■fibre  instead  of  a  cell  It  is  clear  from  the  observationa 
of  Rouget  on  Development,  and  of  Sigmund  Slayer  oa 
Eegeneration,  that  fibres,  nuclei,  and  cells  become  differ- 
entiated from  the  same  neuroplasm,  those  portions  which 
are  not  converted  into  fibres  remaining  first  as  lumps  of 
neuroplasm,  then  acquiring  a  nucleus,  and  some  of  these 
passing  into  cells.  1  mean  that  between  fibres,  nuclei, 
and  cells  there  are  only  morphological  diiJereuces  in  an 
identical  neuroplasm.*  If  this  is  in  any  degree  true, 
it  will  not  only  explain  how  fresh  fibres  may  be  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  fibres,  branching  from  them  as 
from  trunks,  and  branchlets  from  brancldets,  twigs  from 
branchlets,  the  same  conditions  of  growth  being  present 
throughout ;  it  will  also  completely  modify  the  notion 
of  any  physiological  distinction  between  cell  and  fibre 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  to  the  morphological  differ- 
ences. We  shall  then  no  longer  suppose  that  the  cell  is 
the  fountain  whence  the  fibre  draws  its  nutrition  and  its 
"  force " ;  and  this  will  be  equally  the  case  even  if  we 
admit  that  a  cell  is,  so  to  speak,  the  germ  fram  which 
a  whole  plexus  of  fibres  was  evolved,  for  no  one  will 
pretend  that  the  "  force  "  of  an  oi^nism  is  directly  de- 

*  In  the  Handbitch  der  men.*Ji!ii:ltm  J-nalomic  of  W.  KraVBEi  which 
bu  jiut  Bppeuoil,  1  am  (ileawid  to  baii  a  siiutlar  view,  p.  976. 
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rived  from  the  ovum,  or  that  the  ovum  noiirishes  tlie 
organism. 

147.  At  this  stage  of  the  discu33ion  it  is  needful  to 
consider  a  poiut  which  will  spontaneously  occur  to  every 
instructed  reader,  I  mean  the  interesting  fact  discovered 
by  Dr.  Waller,  that  wlien  a  sensory  root  was  divided,  the 
portion  which  was  still  iu  connection  with  the  ganglion 
remained  unaltered,  whereas  the  portion  which  was  only 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  degenerated ;  and  rice 
versa,  when  a  motor  root  was  divided,  the  portion  con- 
nected with  the  cord  remained  unaltered,  the  portion 
severed  from  the  cord  degenemted.  The  observation  liaa 
been  frequently  confirmed,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  has 
been  that  the  cells  in  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root 
are  the  nutritive  centres  of  posterior  nerves,  the  cells  in 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord  being  the  nutritive  centres 
of  the  anterior  nerves.  Another  interpretation  is  how- 
ever needed,  the  more  so  because  the  fact  is  not  constant.' 
True  of  some  ner\'ea,  it  is  not  true  of  others.  Vulpian 
found  that  when  he  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  lingual 
nerve,  and  transplanted  it  by  grafting  under  the  skiu  of 
the  groin,  where  of  course  it  was  entirely  removed  from 
all  ganglionic  influence,  it  degenerated,  hut  it  also  regen- 
erated. Pathological  observations  convinced  Meissner 
that  the  ganglia  are  wholly  destitute  of  an  influence  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  vagua ;   and  Schiff  proved  experi- 

■  On  this  point  consult  Axel  Eet  and  Retzics,  in  tbe  JnAiv  /Ut 
nti^'M.  Anat.,  1873,  p.  303,  where  the  nutritive  disturbance  is  usigned 
to  the  fact  Chat  the  lymph  can  no  longer  take  its  normal  coarse.  Wai^ 
LES'a  otaervatious  on  the  degenBTBtion  of  the  optic  nerves,  with  preserva- 
tion or  the  integrity  of  the  retina,  al^er  division  ot  the  nerves  {Promedijigi 
of  Soj/al  Society,  1SG6,  p.  10),  aannot  be  ui;^d  in  supiiort  of  liis  vivir, 
because  Behlik  and  Lebbbt's  observations  are  directly  contradictory  of 
hi*.  SAEUiBcn  und  OnAETK,  ITattdbuch  der  AugenhrilhtiuU,  li.  346. 
It  is  said  hy  Krbkchel  that  if  the  nerves  he  divided,  ao  at  to  pn'vpnt 
diaturfaances  in  tlie  circulation,  no  peripheral  degeneration  takes  placo 
(aited  by  ENoeLUASH  in  PflOger'a  Areliii;  187&,  p.  iU). 
23" 
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mentally  that  other  ganglia  were  equally  inoperative, 
since  motor  nerves  could  be  separated  from  the  spinal 
cord  witliout  degeneration.*  Kot  however  to  insist  on 
this,  nor  on  the  other  facta  of  regeneration,  in  the  aleence 
of  ganglionic  influence,  let  us  remark  that  Dr.  Waller's 
examples  would  not  be  conclusive  unless  the  teaching  of 
Embryology  could  be  disproved.  That  nerves  degenersle 
when  separated  from  ganglia  is  a  fact ;  but  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  muscles  degenerate  when  separated  fronk  a 
nerve-centre ;  yet  we  do  not  suppose  the  ner\e-centre 
to  nourish  the  muscles.  And  against  the  fact  that  the 
sensory  ner\'e  remains  unaltered  only  in  that  portion 
which  is  connected  with  the  ganglion,  we  must  opjwse 
the  observations  of  Kolliker  and  Scliwalbe.t  who  affirm 
that  none  of  the  fibres  which  enter  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  have  any  direct  connection  with  the 
cells  of  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root.  The  cells  of 
this  ganglion,  they  declare  to  be  unipolar  (in  the  higher 
vertebrates),  and  the  fibres  in  connection  with  tlicse  cells 
are  not  those  which  pass  to  the  cord,  but  all  of  them  pass 
to  the  periphery.  According  to  Hanvier,  the  fibres  from 
the  cells  join  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root.  Schwalbe 
found  that  if  the  spinal  nerve  be  firmly  grasped  and 
steadily  drawn,  it  will  often  be  pulled  from  its  sheath, 
and  the  ganglion  laid  bare  ;|  iu  this  ganglion  all  the  cells 
are  found  undisturbed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  had 
fibres  from  those  cells  entered  the  cord,  since  the  traction 
would  necessarily  have  disturbed  them. 

•  SrHiFK,  Lehrhifk  der  Fhyiiologie,  jip.  120,  121. 

+  KocuKpR,  GcwebfUhre,  317.  ScnwAi.BB,  Archir /ttr  mOrm.  AituL, 
1868,  p.  Gl. 

t  I  was  first  shown  tbia  in  1S58  by  Ibe  late  Praf.  Habless  in  Unnicfa, 
who  at  the  same  time  showed  too  that  Ihe  nerve  thus  bared  of  its  sheath, 
if  left  some  hoiira  Id  gastric  juice,  split  up  into  regular  discs,  like  the 
if  muscles. 
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KECAPITULATION. 

143.  At  the  openiug  of  this  chapter  mention  was  made 
of  the  besetting  sin  of  the  analytical  tendency,  namely, 
to  disregard  the  eleruents  which  provisionally  had  been 
set  aside,  and  not  restore  them  in  the  reconstruction  of 
a  synthetical  explanation.  Familiar  experiences  tell  us 
that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  is  followed  by  a  mus- 
cular movement,  or  a  glandular  secretion ;  aometimea  thia 
takes  place  without  any  conscious  sensation;  sometlinea 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  stimulus;  and  some- 
times we  consciously  will  the  movement  These  facts  the 
physiologist  tries  to  unravel,  and  to  trace  the  complicated 
processes  involved.  The  neurologist  of  course  confines 
himself  exclusively  to  the  neural  processes  ;  all  tbe  other 
processes  are  provisionally  left  out  of  account.  But 
not  only  so ;  the  analytical  tendency  is  carried  furtjlier, 
and  even  in  the  neural  process  the  organs  are  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  the  ner\'ou3  tissue,  and  the  nervous  tis- 
sue for  the  sake  of  the  ncrec-cell.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  we  have  an  explanation  offered  us  which  runs 
thus :  — 

149.  The  nen"e-ceU  is  the  supreme  element,  the  origin 
of  the  nerve-fibre,  and  the  fountain  of  nerve-force.  Tlie 
cells  are  connected  one  with  another  by  means  of  fibres, 
and  with  muscles,  glands,  and  centres  also  by  means  of 
fibres,  which  are  merely  channels  for  the  nerve-force,  A 
stimulus  at  the  surface  is  carried  by  a  sensory  fibre  to  a  cell 
in  the  centre ;  from  that  point  it  is  carried  by  another 
fibre  to  another  cell ;  and  from  that  by  a  third  fibre  to  a 
muscle :  a  reflex  contraction  results.  This  is  tbe  elemen- 
tary "nervous  arc"  But  this  arc  Las  also  higher  arcs 
with  which  it  is  in  connection:  the  sensory  cell  besides 
sending  a  fibre  directly  to  a  motor  cell,  also  sends  one 
upwards  to  the  cerebral  centres ;  and  here  again  there  is 
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a  nervous  arc,  so  that  the  cerebral  centre  sends  down 
an  impulse  on  the  motor  cells,  and  the  contraction  which 
results  is  due  to  a  volitional  impulse.  The  transnussion 
of  the  stimulation  which  in  the  first  case  was  purely 
physical,  becomes  in  the  latter  case  psychical.  The  sen- 
sory impression  is  iji  one  cell  transformed  into  a  sensa- 
tion, in  another  cell  into  an  idea,  in  a  third  cell  into  a 
volition. 

150.  This  course  is  described  witli  a  precision  and  a 
confidence  which  induces  the  inexperienced  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  transcript  of  actual  obsen'ation.  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  imaginary  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  no  such  course  is  pursued,  1  only  say 
no  such  course  was  ever  demonstrated,  but  that  at  every 
stage  the  requisite  facts  of  observation  are  either  incom- 
plete or  contradictory.  First,  be  it  noted  that  the  actions 
to  be  explained  are  never  the  actions  of  organs  so  simple 
as  the  description  sets  forth.  It  is  not  by  single  fibres 
and  cdls  that  the  stimulus  is  effected,  but  by  complex 
ner\'e3  and  complex  centres.  Only  by  a  diagrammatic 
artifice  can  the  fibre  represent  the  nerve,  and  the  cell  the 
centre.  In  reality  the  cells  of  the  centre  (supposing  them 
to  be  the  onli/  t^enta)  act  in  groups,  and  Anatomy  should 
therefore  show  them  to  be  mutually  united  in  groups  — 
which  is  what  no  Anatomy  has  succeeded  in  showing, 
unless  the  Neuroglia  be  called  upon.  Secondly,  be  it 
noted  that  the  current  scheme  of  the  relations  between 
cells  and  fibres  is  one  founded  on  physiological  postulates, 
not  on  observation.  Tliirdly,  much  of  what  is  actually 
observed  is  very  doubtful,  because  we  do  not  know 
wliether  tlie  apiiearancea  are  normal,  or  due  to  modes 
of  preparation  and  post-mortem  changes.  We  cannot  at 
present  say,  for  instance,  whether  the  fibrillated  appear- 
ance of  cell  contents  and  axis  cylinder  represents  the  liv- 
ing Structure  or  not.     We  may  either  suppose  that  the 
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neuTOplaamic  pulp  splits  longitudinally  into  fibres,  or  that 
neuroplasniic  threads  resolve  themselves  into  a  homo- 
geneous pulp  —  the  axis  cylinder  may  be  a  condensation 
of  many'  librila,  or  tlie  librila  may  be  a  resolution  of  the 
Bubstance. 

151,  Let  U3  contrast  step  by  step  the  Imaginary  Anat- 
omy found  in  the  text-books  with  the  Objective  Anatomy 
as  at  present  disclosed  by  the  researches  of  all  the  chief 
workers.  Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  the  sensory 
fibre  passes  from  a  surface  into  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord.  Objective  Anatomy  sees  the 
fibre  pass  into  the  gmy  substance,  but  declares  that  no 
direct  entrance  of  a  fibre  into  a  cell  is  there  visible. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  from  the  sensory 
cells  of  the  gray  substance  pass  fibres  in  connection  with 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn,  thus  forming  a  direct 
channel  through  which  the  excitation  of  a  sensory  cell  ia 
transmitted  to  a  motor  cell.  Objective  Anatomy  fails 
to  discover  any  such  direct  channel  —  no  such  fibres  are 
demonstrable. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  assumes  that  from  the  motor  cells 
issue  fibres  which  descend  to  the  muscles  and  glands,  and 
carry  there  the  motor  impulses  and  the  "  mandates  of  the 
will,"  Objective  Anatomy  fails  to  find  at  the  utmost 
more  than  a  probability  that  these  cells  are  continued  as 
fibres,  a  probability  which  is  founded  on  the  rare  facta 
of  cell  processes  having  been  seen  extending  into  the 
roots  of  the  neires,  and  of  a  cell  process  liaving  occa- 
sionally been  seen  elsewhere  continuous  with  a  dark- 
bordered  fibre.  Granting,  however,  that  this  probability, 
represents  the  fact,  we  have  thus  only  one  part  of  the  , 
"nervous  arc"  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  verified. 

Imaginary  Anatomy  further  assumes  that  this  nervous 
arc  is  connected  with  cerebral  centres  by  means  of  fibres 
going  upwards  from  the  posterior  cells,  and  fibres  descend- 
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ing  downwards  to  the  anterior  oelk  Objective  Anatomy 
sees  nothing  of  the  kind  U  sees  fibres  entering  the  gray 
substance,  and  there  lost  to  view  in  a  mass  of  gmnuli^ 
substance,  fibrils,  neuroblasts,  and  cells.  There  maij  he 
uninterrupted  fibres  passing  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  see  them.  And  if  we  are  told  that 
physiological  interpretations  demand  such  a  slracture, 
■we  may  fairly  ask  if  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  struc- 
ture which  is  adequate  to  the  propagation  of  excitation  ? 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  another  kind  of  structure,  and 
one  more  closely  agreeing  with  what  is  observed,  better 
answers  the  demands  of  Physiology.  This  will  be  more 
evident  after  the  Laws  of  Nervous  Action  have  been  ex- 
pounded in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  may 
remark  that  the  arrangement  of  cells  and  fibres  which  is 
imagined  as  the  mechanism  of  propagation  and  reflexion 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  witli  the  teaching  of  Experi- 
ment :  for  the  spinal  cord  may  be  cut  through  anywhere, 
without  destruction  of  the  transmission  of  sensory  and 
motor  excitations,  provided  only  a  small  portion  of  gray 
substance  be  left  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  axis. 
Divide  all  the  substance  of  the  posterior  half  in  one 
place,  and  all  the  substance  of  the  anterior  half  in  an- 
other, yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  portion  of  gray  substance 
left  as  a  bridge  between  the  lower  and  upper  segments, 
the  transmission  of  sensory  and  motor  excitations  will 
take  place. 

152,  In  other  essential  respects  we  have  to  note  that 
the  anatomical  evidence  for  the  current  interpretations  is 
absolutely  deficient  or  contradictory.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate warrant  for  the  assumption  that  all  nerves  have 
their  origin  in  ganglia,  all  fibres  in  cells.  Such  eridence 
as  at  present  exists  is  against  that  supposition,  and  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  both  cell  and  fibre  are  dif- 
ferentiations of  a  common  neuroplasm,  sometimes  directly. 
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aometimes  indirectly  continuous.  Fibres,  and  plexuses  of 
fibres,  interspersed  with  cells  irregularly  distributed  — 
now  singly,  now  iu  small  groups,  now  in  larjjer  and 
larger  groups  —  constitute  the  Jigured  elements  of  nerve- 
tissue  :  and  even  if  we  set  aside  the  amorjihons  substance 
as  indifferent  or  subordinate,  we  have  still  no  ground  for 
assigning  the  supremacy,  much  less  the  sole  sigmficance, 
to  the  cells.  The  grounds  of  tins  denial  have  been  amply 
furnished  in  our  exposition.  For,  let  it  be  granted  that 
nerve-cells  are  the  oiigins  of  the  fibres  and  the  sources  of 
their  nutrition — a  point  which  is  eminently  disputable  — 
this  would  in  no  sense  help  the  physiological  hypothesis 
•  of  the  cell  as  the  fountain  of  Neurility.  If  the  fibre  ia 
simply  the  cell-contents  drawn  out  longitudinally,  if  its 
essential  element  is  identical  with  the  essential  element 
of  the  cell,  then  we  can  no  more  ascribe  to  the  cell  the 
exclusive  property  of  Neurility  thaa  we  can  draw  a  lump 
of  lead  out  into  a  wire,  and  then  ascribe  diflerent  prop- 
erties to  the  thin  end  and  the  thick  end.  But  on  this 
point  it  is  needless  to  speculate,  since  we  have  experi- 
mental evidence  proving  that  the  nerve-fibre  has  its  Neu- 
rility even  when  separated  from  the  cell,  or  even  from  the 
ganglion. 

153.  It  is  possible  —  I  do  not  see  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  stronger  assertion  —  that  the  cells  are  the  nutri- 
tive sources  of  the  fibres.  They  may  represent  the  ali- 
meutol  rather  than  the  instrumental  activities  of  nervous 
Ufa  (Compare  Problem  I.  §  42.)  My  contention  is 
that  in  any  case  they  are  not  the  supreme  elements  of 
the  active  tissue,  and  in  no  sense  can  they  be  considered 
as  orga-)is.  Only  confusion  of  ideas  coidd  for  a  moment 
permit  guch  language,  or  could  assign  central  functions  to 
cells  which  are  elements  of  tissue.  If  the  cell  be  cred- 
ited with  such  powers  anywhere,  it  must  be  credited  with 
them  everywhere.    Now  I  ask  what  conceivable  central 
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function  can  be  ascribed  to  a  cell  wliich  terminates  the 
fibre  in  a  peripheral  ganglion,  or  which  is  merely  an  en- 
Jargemeut  in  the  course  of  a  fibre  in  a  nen-e-bundle  ? 
Besides  the  facts  already  adduced,  let  attention  be  called 
to  tliis :  If  a  nerve-bundle  from  the  submucom  of  the  in- 
testine be  examined,  there  appear  among  the  fibres  many 
nuclei  (neuroblasts),  and  occasionally  cells,  unipolar  and 
bipolar.  These  cells  —  if  we  may  trust  the  observations 
of  Kouget  on  the  earliest  development  of  ner\'e8,  and  of 
Sigmuud  Mayer  on  regenerated  nerves  —  are  simply  more 
advanced  stages  of  evolution  of  the  neuroblasts ;  but  what- 
ever their  genesis  may  be,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  central  function  assigned  to  them. 

154.  It  may  be  asked,  What  part  can  we  assign  to 
cells  in  neural  actions  if  they  are  apolar,  unipolar,  and 
even  when  multipolar,  isolated  from  each  other,  and  from 
fibres  ?  I  confess  that  I  have  no  answer  ready,  not  even 
an  hypothesis.  Until  some  rational  interpretation  of  the 
cell  be  given  we  must  be  content  to  hold  au  answer  in 
suspense.  What  I  would  urge  is  that  we  are  precipitate 
in  assuming  that  the  anatomical  connection  between  one 
element  and  another  must  necessarily  be  that  of  a  fibre. 
In  a  semi-Huid  substance,  such  as  neurine,  continuity  may 
be  perfect  without  solid  fibres :  the  amorphous  sulistance 
and  the  plasmode  may  as  well  transmit  waves  of  molecu- 
lar motion  from  one  part  of  the  tissue  to  another,  and 
therefore  from  cell  to  cell,  or  from  cell  to  fibre,  as  a 
figured  substance  may.  When  the  posterior  root  enters 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  there  is  no  more  necessity 
for  its  fibres  passing  directly  into  the  cells  of  that  gray  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  excite  their  activity,  than  there  is  for  a 
wire  to  pass  from  the  bell  to  the  ear  of  the  sen'ant,  who 
hears  the  vibrations  of  the  bell  through  the  pulsations  of 
the  intervening  air  upon  her  tympanum.  Look  at  the 
structure  of  the  retina,  or  the  cerebellum,  and  you  vill 
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find  that  the  ganglionic  cells  which  have  processes  pass- 
ing iu  a  direction  contrary  to  that  whence  the  stimulus 
arrives,  have  none  where  continuity  of  fihre  and  cell 
would  be  indispensable  on  the  current  liypothesis.  Light 
atimuhites  the  rods  and  cones,  hut  there  are  no  nerve- 
fibres,  hitlierto  discovered,  passing  from  these  to  the  gan- 
glionic cells ;  instead  of  that  there  ia  a  ground-substance 
thickly  interspersed  with  granules  and  nuclei.  Fv<ym  the 
cella  we  see  processes  issue ;  to  the  ceUa  none  are  seen 
arriving.  So  with  the  cerebellum.  The  large  cells  send 
their  processes  upwards  to  the  surface;  but  downwards 
towards  the  white  substance  the  processes  are  lost  in  the 
granular  layer,  which  most  histologists  regard  as  connec- 
tive tissue. 

155.  A  mere  glance  at  nervous  tissue  in  any  part  will 
show  that  cells  are  far  from  forming  the  principal  constit- 
uents. In  the  epidermis  or  a  gland  the  cell  is  obviously 
the  chief  element,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  and 
heing  the  characteristic  agent.  In  nerve-tissue,  aa  in 
connective  tissue,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Wo  must 
therefore  cease  to  regard  the  cell  as  having  the  impor- 
tance now  attached  to  it,  and  must  rather  throw  the 
emphasis  on  the  fibres  and  neurogUa. 

156.  Before  quitting  this  subject  let  a  word  be  said  on 
the  amazing  classification  which  has  attained  wide  accept- 
ance (although  rejected  by  the  moat  eminent  authorities), 
founded  on  the  size  of  the  cells  —  the  large  multipolar 
cells  being  specified  as  motor,  the  smaller  cells  as  sensory, 
while  those  of  an  intermediate  size  are  sympathetic.  I 
forbear  to  dwell  on  the  development  of  this  notion  which 
specifies  sensational,  ideational,  and  emotional  cells,  be- 
cause this  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  basis  in  observation ; 
whereas  there  are  anatomical  facta  which  give  a  certain 
superficial  plausibility  to  the  original  classification.  The 
conception  is  profoundly  unphysiological ;  yet,  if  the  ana- 
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tomical  evidence  were  constant,  one  might  give  it  another 
interi)re1ation.  The  evidence  Ib,  however,  not  constant 
Large  cells  are  found  in  regions  assigned  to  seusoiy  nerves, 
and  small  cells  in  motor  regions.  In  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  tortoise  Stieda  declares  that  the  so-called  motor  cells 
are  limited  to  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  motor  region  being  absolutely  destitute  of 
them.*  Again  look  at  the  cells  of  the  retina  —  no  one 
will  assign  motor  functions  to  them  —  yet  they  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (It  is  worth  a  passing  mention  that  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  parts  of  the  retina  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  tlie  cerebellum  than  of  the  cerebrum.) 

157.  Wliile  our  knowledge  of  the  cell  is  thus  far  imleed 
from  having  the  precision  which  the  text-books  display, 
and  in  no  sense  warrants  the  current  physiological  inter- 
pretations, our  knowledge  of  fibres  and  neuroglia  is  also 
too  incomplete  for  tjieoretic  purposes.  We  know  that 
the  axis  cylinder  is  the  essential  element;  but  we  are 
still  at  a  loss  what  part  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  medullary 
sheath.  There  is  indeed  a  popular  hypothesis  which  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  the  means  of  insvSating  the  fibre,  and 
thus  p^ese^^^ng  the  isolated  conduction  of  nerve-force. 
Being  of  a  fatty  nature,  this  insulating  office  was  readily 
suggested  in  ^^reement  with  the  assumption  that  Xeuril- 
ity  was  Electricity.  Now,  without  discussing  whether 
Neurility  is  or  is  not  Electricity,  even  admitting  the 
former  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  I  must  remark  that  the 
admission  still  leaves  the  medullary  sheath  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  supposed  oSice,  since  not  only  ia  there  no 
such  sheath  in  most  of  the  invertebrates  and  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nenes  of  vertebrates,  but  even  in  those  nerves 
which  have  the  sheath  it  is  precisely  in  places  where  the 
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insnlatioii  would  be  most  needed  —  namely,  just  before 
the  terminations  of  the  fibres  in  muscles  and  iu  centres  — 
that  tlie  aheath  is  absent.  This  is  as  if  we  tried  to  con- 
duct water  through  a  pipe  wliich  fell  short  at  both  ends — 
before  it  left  the  cistern,  and  before  it  reached  the  spot  to 
be  watered.  If  there  is  a  tendency  in  Neurility  to  spread 
wherever  it  is  not  insulated  by  a  metlullary  sheath,  then 
before  reacliing  the  centres  and  the  muscles,  it  must,  on 
the  insulating  hypothesis,  dribble  away  1 

158.  The  facts  expressed  in  the  "law  of  isolated  con- 
duction "  are  important,  and  are  difficult  of  explanation ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  medullary  sheath.  Nor  indeed  will  any  in- 
sight into  the  p^opI^5ation  of  stimulation  through  the 
central  axis  be  intelligible  until  we  have  reformed  our 
anatomical  theories,  and  taken  the  Neuroglia  into  account 
The  theory  wliich  connects  every  6bre  directly  with  a  cell, 
and  every  cell  with  another  by  anastomosis  —  even  were 
it  demonstrated  —  would  not  explain  the  law  of  isolated 
conduction.  Butzke  cogently  remarks  *  that  such  a  dis- 
position of  the  elements  should  render  all  neural  paths 
invariable ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  are  very  varia- 
ble. We  learn  to  perform  actions,  and  then  we  unlearn 
them ;  the  paths  are  traversed  now  in  one  direction,  now 
in  another.  Fluctuation  is  the  characteristic  of  central 
combinations.  And  for  this  fluctuating  combination  of 
elements  a  corresponding  diversity  is  required  in  the  pos- 
sible channels.  This  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  net- 
work of  the  Neuroglia.  See  the  representation  copied 
from  Butzke's  plate,  and  note  bow  the  cell-process  blends 
with  tlie  meshes  of  the  Neuroglia.  Is  it  fanciful  to  regard 
this  network  of  fibrils  as  having  somewhat  the  i-elation  of 
capillaries  to  blood-vessels  i     Did  we  not  experimentally 


"  Butzke,  . 
p.  GSfl. 
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know  that  the  capillaries  are  tenninal  blood-vessels,  we 
should   not  suspect   it   from  mere   examination  of  the 

structure. 

159.  Having  insisted  that  our  knowledge  b  insufBcieiit 
for  any  explanation  of  the  "  law  of  isolated  conduction,"  I 
can  only  su^:est  a  path  of  research  which  may  lead  to 
some  result.  What  we  know  is  that  some  stimulations 
are  propagated  from  one  end  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  other  in  definitely  restricted  paths,  while  others  are 


Fig.  W.—  Xirvt-aniirllh  pnaatM  lirminatlnj  !i  nrvroglia. 

irradiated  along  many  paths.  In  the  succeeding  chapter 
this  will  be  inore  fully  considered  ;  what  we  have  here  to 
note  is  that  the  manifold  irradiations  of  a  stimulation 
have  an  anatomical  substratum  in  the  manifold  sub- 
divisions of  the  network  of  fibrils  and  the  amorphous 
substance  in  which  they  penetrate. 

160.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  let  no  one  place  a  too 
great  confidence  in  the  reigning  doctrines  respecting  the 
elementary  structure  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  but  accept 
every  statement  as  a  "working  hypothesis"  which  hag 
its  value  in  so  far  as  it  links  together  veri^ed  facts,  or 
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suggests  new  research,  but  is  wholly  without  value  in  so 
far  as  it  is  made  a  basis  of  deductions  not  otherwise 
verified.  Hypotheses  are  indispensable  to  research,  but 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  vigilant  scepticism.  Imagi- 
nation is  only  an  enemy  to  Science  when  Scepticism  is 
asleep. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE  LAWS  OF  NERVOUS  ACTiTrnr; 


161.  The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  tlie  object  of 
showing  how  little  suhstantial  aid  Psychology  can  at 
present  derive  from  what  ia  known  of  the  elementaiy 
structure  of  the  nervous  system,  indispensable  aa  an  ac- 
curate kEowIedge  of  that  structure  must  be  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  its  functions.  This  caution  has  been 
specially  addressed  to  those  medical  and  psychological 
students  whose  researches  leave  them  insufBcient  leisure 
to  pursue  microscopical  investigations  for  themselves,  and 
who  are  therefore  forced  to  rely  on  second-hand  knowl- 
edge, which  ia  usually  defective  in  the  many  qualify- 
ing considerations  which  keep  scepticism  vigilant  Rely- 
ing on  positive  statements,  and  delusive  diagrams  wliich 
only  display  what  the  observer  ifnagines,  not  what  he 
actually  sees,  they  construct  on  such  data  theories  of  dis- 
ease, or  of  mental  processes ;  or  else  they  translate  ob- 
seK'ed  facts  into  the  terms  of  this  imaginary  anatomy, 
and  offer  the  translation  aa  a  new  contribution  to  Science. 

162.  But  little  aid  aa  can  at  present  be  derived  from 
the  teacliing  of  the  microscope,  some  aid  Psychology  may 
even  now  derive  from  it  Tlie  teaching  will  often  aerv^e, 
for  instance,  to  correct  the  precipitate  conclusions  of 
subjective  analysis,  which  present  artificial  distinctions 
aa  real  distinctions,  separating  what  Nature  has  united. 
It  will  show  certain  ot^nic  connections  not  previously 
suspected;  and  since  whatever  is  organically  connected 
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cannot  functionally  be  separated,  such  sharply  marked 
analytical  distinctions  as  those  of  periphery  and  centre, 
or  of  sensation  and  motion,  must  be  only  regarded  as 
artificial  aids.  The  demonstration  of  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  tissues  is  a  demonstration  of  their  functional 
co-operation.  So  also  the  anatomical  demonstration  of 
the  Birailarity  and  continuity  of  all  parts  of  the  central 
system  sets  aside  the  analytical  separation  of  one  centra 
from  another,  except  as  a  convenient  artifice;  proving 
that  cerebral  substance  is  one  with  spinal  substance, 
having  the  same  properties,  the  same  laws  of  action. 

For  the  present.  Psychology  must  seek  objective  aid 
from  Physiology  and  Pathology  rather  than  from  ele- 
mentary Anatomy.  In  the  paragraphs  which  are  to  fol- 
low I  shall  endeavor  to  select  the  chief  laws  of  nervouB 
activity  which  the  researches  of  physiologists  and  patholo- 
gists disclose.  By  these  laws  we  may  direct  and  control 
psychological  research. 


THE  ESERGT  OF  NEURILITT. 

163.  Vitality  is  characterized  by  incessant  molecular 
movement,  both  of  composition  and  decomposition,  in 
tiie  building  up  of  structure  and  the  liberation  of  energy. 
The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  complex  of  changes,  each 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  statical  and 
dynamical  relations,  each  being  the  resultant  of  many 
co-operaot  forces.  In  the  nourishment  of  every  organite 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  molecular  ten.iion,  that  is 
to  say,  stored-up  energy  in  a  latent  state,  ready  to  bo 
expended  in  the  activity  of  that  oi^nito ;  and  this  ex- 
penditure may  take  place  in  a  steady  flow,  or  in  a  sud- 
den gush.  The  molecular  movements  under  one  aspect 
may  be  called  convei^ent,  or  formative :  they  build  the 
structure,  and  tend  to  the  state  of  equilibrium  which 
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we  call  the  statical  cODdition  of  the  organite,  i  e.  the 
condition  in  which  it  ia  not  active,  but  ready  to  act. 
Perfect  equilibrium  is  of  course  never  attained,  owing 
to  the  incessant  molecular  change :  indeed  Life  ia  incon- 
sistent with  complete  repose.  Under  another  aspect  the 
molecular  movenienta  may  be  called  disdtarging :  they 
constitute  the  dynamic  condition  of  the  organite,  in  which 
its  functional  activity  appears.  The  enei^y  is  now  di- 
verted, liberated,  and  the  surplus,  over  and  above  tliat 
which  is  absorbed  in  formation,  instead  of  slowly  drib- 
bling off,  gushes  forth  in  a  directed  stream.  The  slow 
formation  of  a  secretion  in  a  gland-cell,  and  the  discharge 
of  that  secretion,  will  illustrate  this ;  or  (if  muscular  tone 
be  admitted)  the  incipient  contraction  of  the  chronic 
state,  and  the  complete  contraction  of  the  djTiamic  state, 
may  also  be  cited. 

164.  The  discharge  which  follows  excitation  may  thus 
be  viewed  as  a  directed  quaitiity  of  molecular  movement. 
Because  it  is  always  strictly  relative  to  the  energy  of 
tension,  and  is  inevitable  when  that  tension  attains  a 
certain  surplus  over  what  ia  required  in  construction, 
there  ia  a  limit.  1°,  to  the  growth  and  evolution  of  every 
organite,  and  every  organism  (comp.  Troblem  I.  §  118), 
and,  2°,  to  ita  dynamical  effect.  When  there  ia  no  sur- 
plus, the  oi^nite  is  incapable  of  discharge:  it  is  then 
exhausted,  i.  e,  will  not  respond  to  stimulus. 

165.  The  speciality  of  nerve-tissue  is  its  pre-eminence 
in  directive  energy.  Like  all  other  tissues,  it  grows,  de- 
velops, and  dies ;  but  above  all  others  it  has  what  we  call 
exciiaiilitff,  or  readiness  in  discharging  its  energy  in  a 
directed  stream.  By  its  topographical  distribution  it 
plays  the  functional  part  of  exciting  the  activity  of  other 
tissues:  it  transmits  molecular  disturbance  from  periph- 
ery to  centre,  from  centre  to  centre,  and  from  centre 
to  muscles,  vessels,  and  gl&ud&     When  a  muscle  ia 
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ezcitfid  it  moves,  and  when  a  gland  is  excited  it  secretea ; 
but  these  actions  end,  so  to  speak,  wiih  tlietnselves ; 
the  muscle  does  not  directly  move  any  other  muscle;* 
the  gland  does  not  directly  excite  any  other  gland.  The 
nerve,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  a  wide-spreading  effect ; 
it  excites  a  centre  which  is  continuous  with  other  cen- 
tres; and  in  exciting  one  muscle,  usually  excites  a 
group.  Hence  the  nervous  system  is  that  whirh  binds 
the  different  organs  iiUo  a  dynamic  vnity.  And  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  teaches  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between 
the  development  of  this  system  and  the  efficient  com- 
plexity of  the  organism.  As  the  tissues  become  more 
and  more  specialized,  and  the  organs  more  and  more  indi- 
vidualized, tliey  would  become  more  and  more  unsuited 
to  the  general  service  of  the  organism,  were  it  not  that  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  nervous  system  brought 
a  unifying  mechanism. 

Tlie  great  instability  of  neurine,  in  other  words,  its 
high  degree  of  tension,  renders  it  especially  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  tension  of  other  tissues.  It  is  very  variable ; 
and  this  variability  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  restriction  of  discharges  to  particular 
centres.  A  good  example  of  exaggerated  tension  is  fur- 
nished by  strychnine  poisoning.  The  centres  are  then 
80  readily  excitable  that  a  touch,  or  a  puff  of  cold  air  on 

•  Except  in  the  rare  cases  where  there  w  anastomosiB  of  the  muBcle- 
fibres ;  as,  for  ejiainplc,  in  the  besTt.  [According  to  ENuet.HANK's 
remarkable  resesrvhes,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  form  s  coutiauuni,  so  that 
irritation  is  propagnted  from  one  to  the  otlier:  Pf-ager't  Archiv,  1?75, 
p.  i65.  This  is  iniliibitahly  thp  c»s<!  in  the  embryocio  heart,  u  EcK- 
BARi)  pointed  nut]  This  I  hold  to  be  the  main  cause  of  its  rhythtnie 
pulsation  aftar  removal  from  the  body.  Whatever  infloence  the  ganglia 
maj'  have  in  exciting  this  puliation,  Buch  influence  voold  be  iionerlesa 
were  not  the  muscles  so  connected  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  other  orgnns 
which  are  richly  supplied  with  f^nglia,  yet  do  not  move  iponlaneouslT  ; 
and  in  organs  (such  as  the  nreUr  or  the  embryonic  heart,  and  Ihe  hearts 
of  inverlebrats)  which  move  spontaneously,  jet  have  no  ganglia. 
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the  akin,  will  determine  convulsions.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  for  some  hours  after  this  convulsivo  dis- 
cbarge the  centres  return  to  something  like  their  normal 
state ;  and  the  aninial  may  then  be  stroked,  pinched, 
or  blown  upon  without  abnormal  reactions.  But  during 
this  interval  the  centres  are  slowly  accumulating  excess 
of  tension  from  the  poisoned  blood ;  and  at  the  close,  con- 
\Tilsion3  will  f^ain  follow  the  slightest  stimulus.  This 
alternation  of  exhaustion  and  recrudescence  is  noticed 
by  Schroder  van  der  Koik  in  the  i>eriodicity  of  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  in  spinal  disease.* 


TUB  PROPAGATION  OF  EXCITATION. 
166.  Understanding,  then,  that  the  propagation  of  an 
excitation  depends  on  the  state  of  tension  of  the  tissue, 
and  always  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  whichever 
that  may  be  at  the  moment,  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
tlie  transmission  takes  place  only  in  one  direction,  from 
periphery  to  centre  iu  sensory  nerves,  and  from  centre  to 
periphery  iu  motor  nerves  ?  By  most  physiologists  this 
is  answered  aSirmatively.  Indeed  a  special  property  has 
been  assigned  to  each  nerve,  in  rirtue  of  this  imaginary 
limitation  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  conduction.  The 
"  nerve-current "  {accepted  as  a  physical  fact,  and  not  sim- 
ply a  metaphor)  is  supposed  to  "  flow "  from  the  central 
cells  along  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscles ;  but  by  a 
strange  oversight  the  current  is  also  made  to  "  flow "  to- 
wards the  central  cells  which  are  said  to  produce  it !  Now 
although  the  fact  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  normally 
the  sensory  nerve,  being  stimulated  at  its  peripheral  end, 
prop^ates  the  stimulation  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
motor  nerve  propagates  its  central  stimulation  towards  the 
periphery,  the  question  whether  each  nerve  ia  not  capable 

*  ScuRoDKn  TAN  DKE  EoLK,  Bau  und  FunHioMH,  der  M'ed.  SpiitaltA, 
11.67. 
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of  transmission  in  both  directions  is  uot  thus  answered. 
A  priori  it  is  irrational  to  iiaaert  that  nerves  fundamen- 
tally alike  in  composition  and  sti-ucture  are  unlike  in  prop- 
erties; and  we  might  aa  well  suppose  that  a  train  of 
gnupowder  could  only  be  fired  at  one  end,  as  to  suppose 
that  a  nerve  could  only  be  excited  at  one  end.  And  how 
does  the  evidence  support  this  a  priori  conclusion  ?  Du- 
bois IJeymond  proved  that  each  nerve  conducted  elec- 
tricity in  both  directions ;  but  as  Neurilily  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  shown  to  he  identical  with  the  electric  cur- 
rent, this  may  not  be  considered  decisive.  Such  a  douht 
does  not  hang  over  the  following  facts.  M.  Paul  Bert, 
pursuing  John  Hunter's  curious  experiments  on  animal 
grafting,  has  grafted  the  tail  of  a  rat  under  the  skin  of 
the  rat's  back,  the  tip  of  the  tall  being  inserted  under  the 
skin,  its  base  rising  into  the  air,  so  that  there  is  here  an 
inversion  of  the  normal  position.  In  the  course  of  tima 
Sensibility  gradually  reappears  in  this  grafted  tail ;  and  at 
the  end  of  about  twelve  months  the  rat  not  only  feels 
when  the  tail  is  pinched,  but  knows  tvhtre  the  irritation 
lies,  and  turns  round  to  bite  the  pincers.*  Here  we  have 
a.  case  of  a  sensory  nerve  reversed,  yet  transmitting  stim- 
ulation from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  instead  of  from 
the  tip  to  the  base,  as  in  a  normal  organ.  Vulpian  and 
Philippeaux  having  divided  two  nerves,  united  the  central 
end  of  the  sensory  nerve  with  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
motor  nerve ;  when  the  organic  union  was  complete,  and 
each  nerve  was  formed  out  of  the  halves  of  two  different 
nerves,  the  effect  of  pinching  one  of  these  was  to  produce 
simultaneously  pain  and  movement,  showing  that  the  ex- 
citation was  transmitted  upwards  to  the  centre,  and  down- 
wards to  the  muscles.!     It  ^^Y  be  compared  with  a  train 

•  It  ia  very  instructive  to  leam  that  for  sonio  six  moiitlj*  or  ao  the  n,t 
ia  quite  incnpsUe  of  correctly  locitltiTig  the  pain. 
t  VnLPiAN,  Le^OTUtur  U  SytUnu  A'crveux,  p.  283.     The  experiment 
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of  gunpowder  having  a  loaded  cannon  at  one  end  and  a 
bundle  of  atraw  at  the  other,  when  if  a  spark  be  dropped 
auywliere  on  this  train,  the  llauie  runs  along  iu  both  direc- 
tions, exjtiodes  the  cannon,  and  sets  alight  the  stra^. 

167.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  remember  the  semi-liquid 
nature  of  the  axis  cylinder  to  see  at  once  that  it  must  con- 
duct a  wave  of  motion  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  in 
another.  A  liquid  transmits  waves  in  any  direction  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  impulse.  There  b  consequently  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  because  the  usual  direction  is 
centripetal  in  a  sensory  nerve,  and  centrifugal  in  a  motor 
nerve,  each  nerve  is  incapable  of  transmitting  excitations 
in  both  directions.  And  I  think  many  phenomena  are 
more  inteUigible  on  the  assumption  that  neural  transmis- 
sion is  in  both  directions.  If  the  eye  is  fixed  steadfaatly 
ou  a  particular  color  during  some  minutes,  the  retina  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  no  longer  responds  to  the  stimulus 
of  that  color:  here  the  stimulation  is  of  course  centripe- 
tal. But  if  instead  of  looking  intently  on  the  color,  the 
mind  (in  complete  absence  of  light)  pictures  it  intently, 
thU  cerebral  image  is  equally  capable  of  exhaiisting  Ifu  ret- 
ina ;  and  unless  we  believe  that  color  is  a  cerebral,  not 
a  retinal  phenomenon  (which  is  my  private  opinion),  we 
must  accept  this  as  proof  of  a  centrifugal  excitation  of  a 
sensory  tract  Another  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
the  muscular  sensa  There  may  be  a  few  sensoiy  fibres 
distributed  to  muscles ;  but  even  if  the  observations  of 
Sachs*  should  be  confirmed,  I  do  not  think  tliat  all  mus- 
cle sensations  cau  be  assigned  to  these  fibres,  but  that  the 
80-calIed  motor  fibres  must  also  co-operate.    ^Vhen  a  nerve 

h)u  be«n  ronfinnpil  by  Ro^ektral,  &nd  by  BlnnEH  (AnAie  frr  Ana- 
lomii.  ISe.*),  p.  246),  trbo  flrst  (in  3842)  lUeaipted  thii  uttioti  of  different 
ncrvca,  but  arrived  at  negative  results ;  is  did  Schiff  {Ltkrlnuh  der 
Fk]/siol.,  ]6se,  p.  134)  and  Gldoe  tl  TuiEiiHEHiiE  {Jntuiia  du  Seit^eu 
Kalnrdla,  I85fl.  p.  181). 

•  Sachs,  in  the  Archiv/iir  Anal.,  1874,  pp.  195,  sj. 
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acts  upon  a  muscle,  the  muscle  reacts  on  the  nerve  ;  and 
■when  a  nerve  acts  on  a  centre,  the  centre  reacts  on  the 
nerve.  The  agitation  of  the  central  tissue  cannot  leave 
the  nerve  which  blends  with  it  unaffected;  the  agitation 
of  the  muscular  tissue  must  also  hy  a  reveraal  of  the 
"  current "  affect  its  nerve.  Laplace  points  out  how  the 
t  of  the  hand  which  holds  a  suspended  chain  is 
propagated  along  the  chain  to  it«  terminus,  and  if  when 
the  chain  is  at  rest  we  once  more  set  tliat  terminus  in 
motion,  the  vibration  will  remount  to  the  hand.*  The 
contraction  of  a  muscle  will  not  only  stimulate  the  sen- 
sory fibres  distributed  through  it,  but  also,  I  conceive, 
stimulate  the  very  motor  6bres  which  caused  the  contrac- 
tion, since  these  fibres  blend  with  the  muscle,  f 

168.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  stimulation  of  a  nerve  does  not  arise  J  in  the 
changed  state  of  that  nerve,  but  in  the  process  of  c^iangc, 
i.  e.  the  disturbance  of  the  tenaion.  The  duration  of  the 
stimulation  is  that  of  the  changing  process,  and  the  in- 
tensity increases  with  the  differential  of  the  velocity  of 
change.  So  that  when  a  nerve  which  has  been  excited 
by  a  change  of  state  returns  to  its  former  state,  this  return 
—  being  another  change  —  is  a  new  excitation.     That  it 


•  Laplace,  Eaai  Philm.  lur  la  ProbahiUUi,  p.  239. 

+  The  mode  of  tenninatiou  of  nerves  in  musclta  ia  stil!  a  point  on 
vhich  histologUU  disngree  ;  prolubly  becatise  there  ta  co  abrupt  lermi- 
nation,  but  a  blending  of  the  one  tisBae  with  the  other.  In  the  Turdi- 
grodes,  for  eiampU,  there  is  actually  no  appreciable  distinction  betveeii 
nerve  and  muscle  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  nerve ;  wid  if  in  tha 
higher  animals  there  is  an  appreciable  diOerence  between  nerve  and  mus- 
cle, there  is  an  inseparable  blending  of  undifferentiated  auhstuiee  at  their 
point  of  junction.  [According  to  Enoelmank'b  recent  reaesrches,  there 
seems  good  rcanon  to  suppose  that  mnseles  are  composed  of  contractile 
substance  and  a  substance  «hich  is  a,  modiRcation  of  axis-cylinder  sub- 
stance ;  the  first  being  iloublj  refracting,  the  second  isotropic :  PjiHgtr't 
Arehiv,  1875.  p.  432.] 

J  ScHiFF,  Lehrbudi,  p.  73. 
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is  not  the  ctanged  state,  but  the  change,  which  is  opera- 
tive, explains  the  fact  noted  by  Brown  Sequard ;  a  frog 
poisoned  by  strychnine,  when  decapitated  and  all  respira- 
tion destroyed,  will  remain  motionless  for  days  together, 
if  carefully  protected  from  all  external  excitation ;  but  its 
nervous  system  is  in  such  a  state  of  tension  all  this  time 
that  the  first  touch  produces  general  convulsions.  Freus- 
berg  also  notes  that  if  a  brainless  frt^  be  suspended  by 
the  lower  jaw,  and  one  foot  be  pinched,  the  other  leg  is 
moved  at  first,  then  quickly  droops  again,  and  remains  at 
rest  until  the  pincers  are  removed  from  the  pinched  foot, 
when  suddenly  all  four  legs  are  violently  moved  by  the 
stimulation  which  tJte  simple  remocal  produces.  Let  us 
also  add  the  well-known  and  significant  fact  that  if  a 
nerve  be  divided  rapidly  by  a  sharp  razor,  neither  sensa- 
tion nor  motion  is  produced,  because  the  intensity  of  a 
stimulus  being,  to  speak  mathematically,  the  function  of 
the  changing  process,  the  duration  of  the  process  is  in  this 
case  too  brief.  On  the  same  ground  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  will  excite  no  movement,  if  the  force  be  very 
slowly  increased  from  zero  to  an  intensity  which  will  de- 
stroy the  nen-e ;  but  at  any  stage  a  mdden  increase  will 
excite  a  movement. 

169.   We  may  group  all  the  foregoing  considerations  in 
this  formula; 

Law  1.  Every  neural  process  is  due  to  a  sudden  dis- 
turbauce  of  the  molecular  tension.     The  liberated 
energy  is  discharged  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. 
The  conditions  which  determine  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance are  manifold  and  variable.     The  nervous  system  is  a 
continuous  whole,  each  part  of  which  is  connected  with 
diverse  organs;  but  in  spite  of  this  anatomical  diversity, 
the  deeper  uniformity  causes  the  activity  of  each  part  to 
depend  on  and  involve  the  activity  of  every  other,  more 
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By  "  more  or  less  "  is  meaut,  that  altliouyh  tlie 
excitation  of  one  part  ueceaaarily  afiecta  the  state  of  all 
the  others,  because  of  their  structural  community,  so  that 
each  Knsati&n  and  each  motion  nally  represents  a  chati</e 
in  l/ie  whole  organism,  yet  the  responsive  discharge  deter- 
mined in  each  organ  by  this  change,  depends  on  the  ten- 
sion of  the  organ  and  its  centre  at  that  moment,  A  bad 
harvest  really  aD'ects  the  whole  nation ;  but  its  effect  is 
conspicuous  on  the  welfare  of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the 
rich,  although  the  price  of  bread  is  the  same  to  rich  and 
poor.  Nervous  centres,  and  muscular  or  glandular  organs, 
differ  iu  their  excitability ;  one  condition  of  this  greater 
excitability  being  the  greater  frequency  with  which  they 
are  called  into  activity.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  nor- 
mally more  excitable  than  the  medulla  spinalis ;  the  heart 
more  than  the  limbs.  Hence  a  stimulus  which  will  in- 
crease the  respiration  and  the  pulse  may  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  limbs ;  but  some  effect  it  must  hava 

170.  Imagine  all  the  nerve-centres  to  be  a  connected 
group  of  beUs  varying  in  size.  Every  agitation  of  tlie 
connecting  wire  will  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  bells; 
but  since  some  are  heavier  than  others,  and  some  of  the 
cranks  less  movable,  there  will  be  many  vibrations  of 
the  wire  which  will  cause  some  bella  to  sound,  others 
simply  to  oscillate  witliout  sounding,  and  others  not  sen- 
sibly to  oscillate.  Even  some  of  the  lighter  bells  will  not 
ring  if  any  external  pre-ssure  arrests  them ;  or  if  they  are 
already  ringing,  the  added  impulses,  not  being  rhythmically 
timed,  will  arrest  the  ringing.  So  the  stimulus  of  a  sen- 
sory nerve  agitates  its  centre,  and  through  it  the  whole 
system ;  usually  the  stimulation  is  mainly  reflected  on 
the  group  of  muscles  innervated  from  that  centre,  because 
this  is  the  readiest  path  of  discharge ;  hut  it  sometimes 
does  not  mainly  discharge  along  this  path,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  lying  in  another  direction ;  and  the  discharge 
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never  takes  this  path  -without  also  irradiating  upwards 
anil  downwards  through  the  central  tissue.  Thus  irradi- 
ated, it  falls  into  the  general  stream  of  neural  processes ; 
and  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  various  centres 
are  at  the  moment  it  modifies  their  activity.  A  nervous 
shock  —  physical  or  mental  —  sensibly  affects  all  the  or- 
gans. A  severe  wound  paralyzes,  for  a  time,  parts  far 
removed  from  the  wounded  spot.  A  hlow  on  the  stomach 
will  arrest  the  heart ;  a  fright  will  do  the  same.  Terror 
relaxes  the  limbs,  or  seta  them  trembling ;  so  does  a  con- 
cussion :  if  a  frog  be  thrown  violently  on  the  ground,  all 
its  muscles  are  convnlsed ;  but  if  the  nerves  of  one  limb 
be  divided  before  the  shock,  the  muscles  of  that  limb  will 
not  be  convulsed. 

171.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  dischai^e  on  the  moving 
organs  as  if  that  were  the  sole  response  of  a  stimulation  ; 
but  although  the  most  conspicuous,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  effect  Besides  exciting  the  muscles, 
more  or  less,  every  neural  process  has  its  influeuce  on  the 
organic  processes  of  secretion,  and  effects  thermal  and 
electrical  changes.  Schiff  has  demonstrated  that  every 
sensation  raises  the  temperature  of  the  brain ;  Nothuagd, 
that  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  causes  constriction  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  and  hence  cerebral  aniemia  Brown 
Slquard  and  Lombard  find  the  temperature  of  a  limb 
raised  when  its  akin  is  pinched,  and  lowered  when  the 
skin  dseivhere  is  pinched.  Georges  Pouchet  has  shown  that 
fishes  change  color  according  to  the  brightness  or  dark- 
ness of  the  ground  over  which  they  remain;  and  these 
changes  are  dependent  on  nervous  stimulation,  mainly 
through  the  eye,  division  of  the  optic  nerves  preventing 
the  changa  These  are  so  many  a  posleriori  conlinnationa 
of  what  a  priori  may  be  foreseen.  They  are  cited  here 
merely  to  enforce  the  consideration,  seldom  adequately 
kept  before  the  mind,  that  every  neural  process  is  a  change 
which  causes  other  changes  in  the  whole  organism. 
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172.  Stimuli  are  classed  as  external  and  internal,  or 
physical  and  physiologic aL  Tlie  one  class  comprises  all 
the  agencies  in  the  External  Medium  which  appreciably 
affect  the  organism ;  the  other  class  all  the  changes  in  the 
organism  which  appreciably  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
any  organ.  Although  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
for  example,  unquestionably  affects  the  organism,  and 
determines  organic  processes,  it  is  not  reckoned  aa  a  stim- 
ulus unless  the  effect  become  appreciable  under  sudden 
variations  of  the  pressure.  In  like  manner  the  blood  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  internal  stimuli,  except  when 
sudden  variations  in  its  composition,  or  its  circulation, 
determine  appreciable  changes.  Because  the  external 
stimuli,  and  the  so-called  Senses  which  respond  to  them, 
are  more  conspicuous  than  the  internal  stimuli  and  the 
Systemic  Senses,  they  have  unfortunately  usurped  too 
much  attention.  The  massive  influence  of  the  Systemic 
Sensations  in  determining  the  desires,  volitions,  and  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  has  not  been  adequately  recognized. 
Yet  every  one  knows  the  effect  of  impure  air,  or  a  con- 
gested liver,  in  swaying  the  mental  mood ;  and  how  a 
heavy  meal  interferes  with  muscular  and  mental  exer- 
tion." "WHiat  is  conspicuous  in  such  marked  effects,  is 
less  conspicuously,  but  not  less  necessarily,  present  in 
slighter  stimuli. 

173.  A  constant  pressure  on  the  tympanum  excites  no 
sound;  only  a  rhythmic  alternation  of  pressures  will  ex- 
cite the  sensation.     A  constant  temperature  is  not  felt ; 

"  Fbefsbero  obwrred  that  the  reflex  raoTementa  in  the  legs  of  a  dog 
whow  spine  iiwl  been  riivided  were  considtrebly  lessened  nfler  food  or 
drink.  Th*y  frll  from  05  to  48  pendulum -beats  in  a  miDiil«  after  a  lUns 
of  Taler  had  been  drunk.  See  his  inslructivt  memoir,  R-jtci-Ldhmun- 
gm  beim  Hunde.  in  PJI^fr'i  Archie,  1874,  p.  3B9. 

It"  tr 
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only  changes  in  temperature.  If  Light  and  Sound  were 
as  uniform  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  be  seldom  cooscious  of  the 
existence  of  these  etimiilL  But  because  the  changes  are 
varied  and  marked,  our  attention  is  necessarily  arrested 
by  them.  The  clianges  going  on  within  the  tissues  are 
too  graduated  to  fix  the  attention ;  it  is  only  by  consider- 
ing their  cumulative  effects  that  we  become  impressed 
with  their  importance.  For  example,  the  development 
of  the  sexual  glands  determines  conspicuous  physical  and 
moral  results  —  we  note  consequent  effects  on  voice,  hair, 
horns,  structure  of  the  skull  and  size  of  the  muscles,  no 
less  than  the  rise  of  new  feelings,  desires,  instincts,  ideas. 
Any  organic  interference  with  the  activity  of  the  ov'aries 
will  alter  the  moral  disposition  of  the  animal:  suppression 
of  this  organic  process  means  non -development  of  the 
feelings  of  maternity ;  the  moral  superstructure  is  absent 
because  its  physical  basis  is  wanting. 

174.  Blood  supplies  the  tissues  with  their  plosmodes; 
a  constant  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  the  vitality  of  the  tissues.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  oxygen  is  the  special  stimulus  of  nerve- 
centres,  or  that  their  activity  depends  on  their  oxidation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  surplus  of 
carbonic  acid  is  that  which  stimulates.  When  saturated 
with  oxygen,  the  blood  paralyzes  respiration ;  when  some 
of  the  oxygen  is  withdrawn,  respiration  revives.  Here  — 
as  in  all  other  cases  —  we  have  to  remember  that  differ- 
ences in  degree  readily  pass  into  differences  in  kind,  so 
that  an  excess  of  a  stimulus  produces  a  reversal  of  the 
effect;  thus  although  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  excites 
respiratoty  movements,  eacess  of  carbonic  acid  causes 
Asphyxia,  Abundance  of  blood  is  requisite  for  the  con- 
tinuous activity  of  nerve-centres;  but  while  a  temporary 
deficiency  of  blood  renders  them  more  excitable,  too  great 
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a  deficiency  paralyzes  them.  Ansemia,  which  causes  great 
excitability,  and  convulsions  (so  that  nerves  when  dying 
are  moat  irritable),  may  easily  become  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  tissue.  There  are  substances  whicli  can  only 
he  dissolved  by  a  given  quantity  of  liquid ;  if  this  quan- 
tity be  in  excess,  they  are  precipitated  from  the  solution. 
There  are  vibrations  of  a  given  order  which  cause  each 
string  to  respond ;  change  the  special  order,  and  the 
string  returns  to  ita  repose. 

In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  most  of  the  external  stimuli,  yet  a  massive 
stream  of  systemic  sensations  keeps  tlie  sensitive  mechan- 
ism active,  and  in  sleep  directs  the  dreams.  The  cramps 
and  epileptiform  attacks  which  occur  during  sleep  are 
most  proWbly  due  to  the  over-excitability  produced  by 
surplus  carbonic  acid.  To  temporary  anaemia  may  be 
assigned  the  strange  exa^eration  of  our  sensations  dur- 
ing the  moments  whicli  precede  awakening;  and  the 
greater  vividness  of  dream-images. 

It  is  only  needful  to  mention  in  passing  the  varied 
stimuli  by  which  cerebral  changes  act  upon  the  organism. 
The  mention  of  a  name  will  cause  a  blush,  a  brightening 
of  the  eye,  a  quickeniug  of  the  pulse.  The  thought  of 
her  absent  infant  will  cause  a  flow  of  milk  in  the  mother's 
breast. 

175.  We  may  formulate  the  foregoing  considerations  in 
another  law : 

Law  II.  Tlie  neural  excitation,  which  is  itself  a  change, 
directly  causes  a  change  in  the  organ  inner\"ated, 
and  indirectly  in  the  whole  organism. 

The  significance  of  this  law  is,  that  although  for  the 
convenience  of  research  and  exposition  we  isolate  one 
organ  from  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  one  process  from 
all  the  co-operant  processes,  we  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  an  artifice,  and  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such 
separation. 
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STmULATIOS. 

176,  Passing  now  from  these  general  conaiderations  { 
their  special  application,  we  may  formulate  the  law  of 
stimulation : 

Law  III.  A  faint  or  moderate  atiraulatioa  increases  the 
activity  of  the  organ ;  but  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
increase   of   stimulation   diminishes,   and   finally 
arrests,  the  acti^-ity.    Duratiou  of  stimulation  is 
equivalent  to  increasa 
A  muscle  stimulated  contracts ;  if  the  stimuhition  be 
repeated,  the  muscle  becomes  tetanized,  and  in  this  state 
has  reached  its  limit ;  a  fresh  stimulation  then  relaxes  the 
muscle.     A  very  faint  stimulation  of  the  vagus  quickens 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  but  a  slight  increase,  or  dura- 
tion of  the  stimulation,  slackens  and  arrests  the  heart.* 
Every  one  knows  how  a  moderate  feeling  of   suq)rise, 
pleasure,  or  pain  quickens  the  heart  and  the  respiration ; 
and  how  a  shock  of  surprise,  joy,  grief,  or  great  physical 

*  M.  HCBXEN  thus  describes  Ibe  efTecls  of  atiiDulating  Uie  rngiis  iritli 
Tuying  iDtenaitiea  :  "  Si  I'nu  se  sert  da  I'appoml  de  Dubois  RvTiduDd, 
on  commence  par  sppliquer  una  irritation  telUment  fuble  quelle  oa 
produit  aucun  ifTvt ;  on  rapprocbe  alon  psu  k  peu  les  dgux  bobinei  da 
I'appnreil  nrec  le  plus  grand  sotn,  per  rnctians  ds  eeadmitres,  psr  mUli- 
mUra  I'il  le  Taut,  et  I'dd  tronve  unn  le  degr^  d'irritation  qui  aecalira  )m 
tMttements  du  ctenr  et  qui  produjt  le  maximma  de  pulntioos  (lans  runitJ 
de  temps  admisc  pour  Texp^rience.  Quand  on  eat  li  il  soffit  if  ub  milli- 
miln  de  plus  pour  faire  diipandtra  1' augmentation,  un  autre  millimetre 
pent  prodai™  one  diminution,  et  un  Iroitiime  pent  arrfter  le  ccsur  cum- 
pUtement.  En  reculaot  alora,  en  dloignant  pen  II  peu  lea  deux  bobiaes,  on 
rUmirne  i  la  farce  qui  produil  rnuj^mcnfolum  da  balUmmit."  Hebzen, 
Expirietuet  nir  la  Centra  ModiraUK'n  de  r Action  JUfiexe,  1S64,  p.  68. 
There  have  been  serious  doubia  thrown  on  these  experiments ;  bnt  ht- 
entl  experimenten  have  conRnned  their  eiaotness.  Quite  rccentlj  tbvj 
have  been  confirmed  by  BuLOHEni,  Il  iforgairHi,  Vtll.  ;  and  by  Abi,i>- 
iiio  and  Tripieh,  Archiva  de  PKynologie,  1872,  IV.  p.  418.  It  mnat  b« 
oonfessed.  however,  that  tbe  whole  inbject  of  the  heart'a  inucrrntion  ia 
•t  present  Terj'  imperii'ctl]r  twderalood. 
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3  of  light  is 


pain  depresses,  and  even  arrests  them, 
blinding ;  excess  of  sound  deafening. 

177.  The  nervous  system  is  iiicesaantly  stimulated, 
and  variably.  Hence  a  great  variation  in  the  e.tcita- 
bility  of  different  parts.  While  the  regular  and  mod- 
erate activity  of  one  part  is  accompanied  by  a  regular 
flow  of  blood  to  it,  so  that  there  is  a  tolerably  constant 
rliythm  of  nutrition  and  discharge,  any  irregular  or  ex- 
cessive activity  exhausts  it,  until  there  has  been  a  nu- 
tritive restoration.  We  can  thus  understand  how  one 
centre  may  be  temporarily  exhausted  while  a  neighbor- 
ing centre  is  vigorous,  Cayrade  decapitated  a  frog,  and 
suspended  light  weights  to  each  of  its  hind  legs ;  when 
either  leg  was  stimulated,  the  weight  attached  to  it  was 
raised.  After  each  repetition  the  weight  was  raised  less 
and  less,  until  finally  the  weight  ceased  to  be  raised: 
the  centre  had  been  exhausted.  But  now  when  the  other 
leg,  which  had  been  in  repose,  was  stimulated,  it  ener- 
getically contracted,  and  raised  ita  attached  weight ;  show- 
ing that  its  centre  was  not  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the 
other.* 

178.  This  seems  in  contradiction  with  the  principle 
that  the  excitation  of  one  centre  is  an  excitation  of  all. 
It  also  seems  in  contradiction  with  t!ie  principle  urged 
by  Herzen,  that  irritation  of  one  sciatic  ner\'e  diminishes 
the  excitability  of  the  opposite  leg ;  and  this  again  seems 
contradicted  by  the  principle  urged  by  Setschenow,  that 
although  moderate  excitation  of  one  sciatic  nerve  will 
diminish  the  excitability  of  the  other,  a  powerl'ul  excitor 
tion  will  increase  it, 

179.  All  three  principles  are,  I  believe,  exact  expres- 
sions of  experimental  evidence;  and  their  seeming  con- 
tradictions may  be  reconciled  on  a  wider  survey  of  the 
laws  of  neural  activity,  interpreted  according  to  the  spe- 

*  Cat^ade,  Ecckerchea  tur  lit  Mowsemtntt  Rtfitxa,  186i,  p.  58, 
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cial  eonditiona  of  each  case.  These  laws  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  as  Laws  of  Discharge,  and  Laws  of 
Arrest ;  the  second  being  only  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
first. 

THE  LAW   OF  DISCHAKGE. 

180.  The  physiological  independence  of  oi^ns,  to- 
gether with  their  intimate  dependence  in  the  organism, 
and  the  fact  that  this  organiam  is  incessantly  stimulated 
from  many  sides  at  once,  assure  us  a  priori  that  the 
"  waves "  of  molecular  movement  due  to  each  stimulus 
must  sometimes  interfere  and  sometimes  blend  with 
others,  thus  diverting  or  neutralizing  the  final  discharge 
in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  case  swelhng  the  cur- 
rent and  increasing  the  energy  of  the  discharge.  We 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  one  part  "playing  on  another," 
sympathizing  with  another,  and  so  on ;  but  what  is  the 
process  expressed  in  these  metaphors  ?  When  an  idea, 
or  a  painful  sensation,  quickens  the  pulse,  or  increases 
the  flow  of  a  secretion,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  from 
a  spot  in  the  cerebrum,  or  the  surface,  there  is  a  nerve- 
fibre  going  directly  to  the  heart,  or  the  gland,  transmit- 
ting an  impulse ;  in  each  case  the  central  tissue  has 
been  agitated  by  a  sudden  change  at  the  stimulated  point, 
and  the  discharge  on  heart  and  gland  is  the  resultant  of 
this  agitation  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The 
De^^'es  of  the  great  toe,  for  example,  pass  into  the  spinal 
cord  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
ner\'e3  of  the  arm  enter  it ;  wlien,  therefore,  the  great 
toe  is  pinched,  the  arm  does  not  move  by  direct  stimuli^ 
tton  of  its  nerves,  but  by  the  indirect  stimulation  which 
has  traversed  the  wliole  central  substance. 

181.  Tliis  is  intelligible  when  we  know  that  the  whole 
central  substance  is  continuous  throughout ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  when  we  have  to  explaiu  why,  if  this  cen- 
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trftl  substance  is  stimulated  throughout,  only  arms  asd 
legs  resjiond ;  in  otlier  worda,  why  the  toe-centre  "  plays 
upon "  tlie  arm-centre,  and  not  ou  tha  others  f  When 
a  frog  is  decapitated,  if  we  gently  touch  one  leg  with 
the  point  of  the  scalpel,  the  leg  will  move,  but  only  this 
leg.  Prick  more  forcibly,  and  both  legs  will  move. 
Keep  ou  pricking,  and  all  four  legs  are  drawn  up,  and 
the  frog  hops  away.  Each  excitation  was  propagated 
along  the  cord ;  but  the  discharge  waa  restricted  in  the 
first  case  to  one  limb,  iu  the  second  to  two,  in  the  third 
it  involved  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  At  the  sight  of 
a  Mend  a  dog  wags  his  tail  gently :  as  there  is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  optic  nerves  and  the  tail,  this 
playing  of  one  centre  on  another  must  be  by  the  agency 
of  intermediate  centres ;  and  we  know  that  if  the  dog's 
spinal  cord  be  divided,  this  excitation  from  the  optic 
centre  is  no  longer  possible,  yet  the  tail  will  wag  if  the 
abdomen  be  tickled,  or  the  leg  pinched.  Now  compare 
the  effect  on  the  dog  produced  by  the  sight  of  his  master, 
or  of  a  friend  accustomed  to  take  him  out.  There  is  no 
longer  a  gentle  wagging  of  the  tail,  but  an  agitation  of 
the  whole  body:  he  barks,  leaps,  and  runs  about;  the 
central  stimulation  is  discharged  through  many  outlets; 
and  could  we  test  the  effect,  we  should  find  an  appre- 
ciable alteration  in  the  thermal  and  electrical  condition 
of  the  whole  organism,  with  corresponding  changes  in 
circulation,  secretion,  etc.  So  diiferent  are  the  conse* 
qnences  of  two  slightly  different  retinal  impressions 
mingling  their  stimulations  with  the  same  mass  of  central 
substance ! 

182.  The  discharge  is  determined  by  two  conditions: 
the  state  of  tension,  and  the  energy  of  the  stimulation. 
The  state  of  tmgion  is  increasfd  hy  every  stiviulation  tokiek 
falls  short  of  a  dUeharye ;  that  is  to  say,  faint  and  fre- 
quent BtimulatioQ  augments  tlie   excitability,  whereas 
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powerful  stimulation  exliausta  it.  AVhen,  therefore,  one 
wave'succeetl^  ^nother  in  the  same  direction,  it  reaches 
a  centre  more  disposed  to  discharge ;  or,  as  Cayiade  ex- 
presses it,  "a  certain  agitation  of  the  celb  is  necessary 
lor  the  manifestation  of  tlieir  property  of  reaction,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  concentric  circles  produced  on 
tlie  surface  of  water  by  a  falling  stone  are  more  rapid  and 
more  numerous  if  a  atone  has  already  agitated  the  sur- 
face," 

183.  So  much  for  the  tension.  What  has  been  called 
the  energy  of  the  stimulation  is  more  complicated.  It  is 
not  measurable  as  a  simple  physical  process ;  we  cannot 
say  that  a  given  quantity  of  any  external  force  will  de- 
tennine  a  given  discharge.  It  is  mostly  complicated  by 
psychical  processes,  and  these  so  modify  the  result  that 
instead  of  the  predicted  discharge  there  is  arrest,  or  dis- 
charge from  another  centre.  Press  a  dog's  skin  with 
increasing  violence,  and  the  effect  increases  from  pleas- 
urable to  painful  irritation;  but  whether  the  dog  will 
cry  out  and  bite,  or  cry  out  and  struggle  to  escape,  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  pincher  is  a  stranger  or  a  friend. 
If  you  hurt  a  dog  while  removing  a  thorn  from  its  foot 
it  will  cry  out,  but  although  the  pain  causes  it  to  initiate 
a  biting  movement,  by  t!ie  time  your  hand  is  reached 
that  movement  \(ill  Iiave  been  changed,  and  the  dog 
will  lick  the  hand  which  he  knows  is  hurting  him  in  the 
endeavor  to  relieve  him  of  the  thorn.  The  co-operation 
of  the  mind  is  here  evident  enough.  A  purely  psychical 
process  has  interfered  with  the  purely  physiological 
process.  And  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  that 
psychical  processes  analogous  in  kind  though  simpler  in 
degree  are  really  co-opemnt  in  actions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  dog  would  be  said  to  discriminate  between  tlie  pain 
inflicted  by  a  friend,  and  the  same  pain  inflicted  by  a 
stranger.     In  other  words,  the  sensitive  mechanism  would 
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he  differently  determined  in  the  direction  of  diacliarge, 
although  the  initial  stimulation  was  the  same  in  each 
case.  If  we  admit  that  the  resulting  action  is  in  each 
case  the  consequence  of  the  particular  group  of  elements 
co-operating,  there  will  be  no  ground  for  denying  that 
analogous  discrimination  is  manifested  by  the  bminlesa 
animal,  who  also  responds  differently  to  different  external 
stimuli,  and  differently  to  the  same  stiinnlua  under  dif- 
ferent central  conditions.  The  brainless  frog  croaks  if 
its  back  be  gently  stroked  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel ; 
hut  if  the  point  be  used,  or  if  the  handle  be  roughly 
pressed,  instead  of  croaking,  the  frog  raises  his  leg  in 
defence.  Here  the  difference  in  the  peripheral  irrita- 
tion has  escited  a  different  reaction  in  the  centre ;  and 
this  might  be  interpreted  as  purely  physical ;  if  now  the 
leg  be  fastened,  and  the  movement  of  defence  be  thus 
prevented,  the  frog  will  employ  the  other  leg ;  or  adopt 
some  other  means  of  relieving  itself  from  the  irritation. 
It  was  a  mass  of  registered  experiences  wliich  deter- 
mined the  dog  not  to  bite  his  master.  An  analogous 
registration  of  experiences  determines  the  changed  reac- 
tions of  the  brainless  frog.  But  this  is  a  point  which 
can  only  he  touched  on  in  passing  here,  and  it  is  touched 
on  merely  to  facilitate  our  ex|)osition  of  the  compli- 
cated conditions  of  neural  discharge.  These  may  be  for- 
mulated in 

184   Law  IV.    The  simultaneous  influence  of  several 
stimuli,  each  of  which  separately  excites  the  same 
centre,  is  cumulative :    stimuli  then  assist  each 
other,  and  tlieir  resultant  is  their  arithmetteal  sum. 
Simultaneous  stimuli,  each  of  which  excites  a  differ- 
ent centre,  inierfere.  with  each  other's  enei^gy,  and 
their  resultant  is  their  algebraical  sum. 
In  this  law  tliere  is  a  condensed  expression  of  that  com- 
position of  forces  which  may  either  result  in  Discharge  or 
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Arrest  By  simultaneity  is  not  to  be  understood  merely 
the  coincidence  of  impreasiona,  but  also  the  reverberations 
of  impressions  not  yet  neutralized  by  otbera.  Thus  wbeii 
Sensibility  is  tested  by  tlie  now  common  metbod,*  it  la 
found  that  if  one  leg  is  withdrawn  after  a  lajise  of,  say, 
ten  pendulum  beats,  the  other  leg,  which  has  not  been 
irritated,  will  nevertheless,  on  irritation,  be  withdrawn  in 
less  than  ten  beats,  provided  the  central  citation  caused 
by  the  first  stimulation  has  not  yet  subsided.  But,  ou  the 
contrary,  ttie  withdrawal  will  be  considerably  deferred,  or 
even  prevented  altogether,  if  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  leg 
is  acted  on  by  the  acid,  a  more  powerful  excitation  takes 
place  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  one  experi- 
ment w.e  see  simultaneous  excitation  in  the  same  centre 
and  the  same  direction.  In  the  other  simultaneous  exci- 
tation in  different  centres.  The  more  powerful  excitation 
suppresses  the  discharge  from  the  less  powerful ;  but 
although  it  prevails,  it  loses  just  as  much  force  as  it 
arrests,  t 

185.  There  is  another  very  interesting  experiment  by 
Freusberg,  which  must  be  cited  here-J  When  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  divided,  the  frog's  leg  is  of  course  not  withdrawn 
from  the  acidulated  water,  because  in  that  case  no  sensory 
excitation  is  propi^ted  from  the  skin  to  the  centre ;  but 
although  there  is  no  stimulation  from  the  skin,  there  is 
one  from  the  muscles,  as  appears  in  the  fact  that  if  a  small 

■  A  frog's  brain  is  remoTed,  »nd  the  body  then  snspeinled  by  the  hvrr 
jaw,  the  legs  arc  altoweil  to  dip  into  a  slightly  acidulated  liquid,  the 
chetnial  action  of  which  stimulalca  the  skin. 

+  I  saw  a  patient  in  the  Berlin  CKariU  irhose  face  and  hfi  hand  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  conTuUJTe  twitching,  but  do  sooner  wss  a  scar  on 
the  left  hnnd  (where  the  nerro  had  been  divided)  finnly  pressed  than  the 
twitchings  ceased,  and  pain  was  felt ;  on  nmoval  of  the  pressure,  pain 
ceased  and  the  twjtchinRS  retnmed. 

J  Pfi^ger't  jtrthiv.  1875.  No  one  inUrested  in  the  Reflex  Theorj 
shaald  omit  a  carerul  study  of  the  papers  by  FbevsBEKG  and  GoLTX  I 
have  drawn  freely  from  them. 
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weiglit  be  auspended  on  thi8  leg,  the  other  leg  is  more 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  acidulated  water  —  the  action 
of  the  muscles  having  aSected  the  centre  and  increased 
ita  excitability. 

186.  \Vlien  the  motor  group  of  one  leg  is  moderately 
stimulated,  the  discharge  is  confined  to  the  muscles  of  that 
one  leg ;  and  according  to  Herzen  the  excitability  of  tlie 
motor  group  of  the  other  leg  is  thereby  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. But  if  the  stimulation  be  increased,  there  is  an 
irradiation  to  the  other  group,  which  irradiation,  although 
not  sufficient  to  excite  a  diachai^e,  renders  it  much  mure 
ready  to  discharge,  so  that  a  feeble  stimulus  suffices.  This 
accords  with  Selschenow's  observations,  and  is  confinued 
by  Freuaberg's  experiment,  in  which,  when  one  leg  was 
stimulated  by  acid,  if  the  acid  were  not  wiped  off  but 
allowed  to  keep  up  the  irritation,  the  other  leg  moved 
without  being  irritated ;  and  this  other  leg  having  come 
to  rest,  when  in  its  turn  dipped  in  the  acid,  was  more  rap- 
idly withdrawn  than  the  tirst  leg  had  been  on  first  being 
stimulated ;  showing  that  the  central  groups  had  become 
more  excitable  by  the  stimulation  of  either  leg. 

187.  Wliile  it  is  intelligible  that  an  excitation  of  one 
group  should  increase  tlie  activity  of  neighboriug  groups, 
by  an  increase  of  the  vascular  activity  of  the  region,  it  is 
not  BO  readily  intelligible  why  the  feebler  excitation  of 
one  group  should  diminish  the  excitability  of  its  neighbor; 
yet  the  facta  seem  to  warrant  both  statements. 

188.  The  conditions  which  determine  Discharge  are 
obscure.  We  may,  however,  say  that  anatomical  and 
physiological  data  force  the  conclusion  that  whenever  tlie 
central  tissue  ia  powerfully  stimulated  in  any  one  part, 
there  is  either  a  discharge,  or  a  greater  tension  {tendency 
to  discharge)  in  every  other  part ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
every  fresh  stimxdus  in  the  same  direction  finds  the  parts 
more  prepared  to  react ;  while  every  fresh  stimulus  in  a 
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contrar;/  direction  meets  with  a  proportional  resistance. 
StateJ  thus  generally,  the  principle  is  clear  enouyh ;  but 
the  immense  complication  of  stimulatigns,  and  the  statical 
variableness  of  the  organs,  renders  its  application  to  par- 
ticular cases  extremely  obscure.  Why  does  the  ticking 
of  a  clock  arrest  the  attention,  even  with  unpleasant  ol>- 
trusiveness,  at  one  time,  and  presently  afterwards  cease  to 
be  heard  at  all  ?  Why  does  the  cut  of  a  knife  cause  in- 
tense pain,  and  a  far  greater  cut  received  during  the  heat 
and  agitation  of  a  quarrel  pass  unfelt  ?  Why  will  the 
same  external  force  excite  convulsions  in  all  the  muscles, 
and  at  another  time  scarcely  be  diatiuguishable  f  These 
are  consequences  of  the  temporary  condition  of  the  cen- 
tres ;  but  there  are  permanent  conditions  which  in  some 
organisms  determine  equally  variable  resulta.  Thus  the 
shock  of  terror  which  will  simply  agitate  one  person,  will 
develop  an  epileptic  attack  in  another,  and  insanity  in  a 
third ;  just  as  exposure  to  cold  will  in  one  person  congest 
the  liver,  in  another  the  lungs.  A  loud  and  sudden  sound 
causes  winking  in  most  persona,  and  in  many  a  sort  of 
convulsive  shock.  The  harsh  noise  of  a  file  causes  a 
shiver  in  some  persons,  and  in  others  "sets  the  teeth  on 
edge,"  while  in  others  it  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
1S9.  Nerves  and  centres  have  diflerent  degrees  of  e.x- 
citability.  The  nerve-terminals  in  the  skin  are  more 
sensitive  to  impressions  than  those  in  the  mucous  mem- 
bmne ;  those  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  more  sensitive 
than  those  in  the  peritoneum ;  and  all  nerve-terminals  are 
more  sensitive  than  nerve-trunks.  A  touch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  larynx  will  produce  a  cough,  but  the  nerve- 
trunk  itself  may  be  pinched  or  galvanized  without  pro- 
ducing any  such  reflex.  Moreover,  there  is  the  difference 
of  grouping.  If  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  be  tickled,  there 
is  a  reflex  on  the  adductor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the 
leg ;  but  these  movements  are  reversed  if  the  skJu  of  the 
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'back  te  tickled.  Nor  indeed  are  these  movements  invari- 
able in  either  case ;  the  one  series  will  sometimes  quite 
suddenly  change  to  the  other,  if  the  irritation  is  kept  up. 
That  cue  aud  the  same  stimulus  applied  to  tlie  same  spot 
should  now  excite  this  group  and  now  the  other,  shows 
that  bolh  motor  groups  are  afiected,  and  that  the  discharge 
takes  place  from  the  one  which  at  the  time  being  is  in  the 
highest  tension.  The  alternation  of  tension  exjilains  riiyth- 
mical  disc  barge. 


TITE  LAW  OF   ARREST. 

190.  The  Law  of  Arrest  is  only  another  aspect  of  the 
Law  of  Discharge,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  conflict  of 
excitations.  If  a  stranger  enters  the  room  where  a 
lies  in  labor,  there  will  often  be  caused  a  sudden  c 
of  the  uterine  contractions.*  Again,  every  one  knows  bow 
the  breathing  and  the  beatiug  of  the  heart  are  arrested 
by  the  idea  of  danger.  The  arrest  is  in  each  of  the  three 
cases  only  temporary,  because  when  the  shock  of  the  new 
stimulus  has  caused  its  discharge  (arrest),  the  peripheral 
irritation  which  caused  the  former  discharges  resumes  its 
influence,  and  uterus,  heart,  and  diaphragm  begin  to  move 
again,  even  more  energetically.  Note,  moreover,  that  not 
only  will  the  cerebral  excitation  arrest  the  spinal  dis- 
chai^e  —  an  idea  check  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  or 
the  heart  —  but  the  reverse  also  takes  place.  The  brain 
of  the  woman  may  be  intently  occupied  witli  some  scheme 
for  the  education  or  welfare  of  her  expected  child,  but  no 
sooner  do  the  labor  pains  set  in,  than  all  these  cerebral 
combinations  are  arrested. 

191.  One  sensation  arrests  another ;  one  idea  displaces 

*  Sir  JjiKTS  Facet  has  an  interesting  callectian  of  facts  wbich  illuft- 
tmh!  tin's  Ijw  of  Arrest,  in  his  [lapfron  "  Stammering  witli  other  Organ* 
than  those  of  Spperh,"  British  Uedifal  Joiimnl,  1868,  ToL  II.  p.  48r, 
reprinted  in  his  Clinical  Ltclura  and  Eamiji,  1876,  p.  77. 
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another.  If  the  foreleg  of  a  headless  frog  be  irritated, 
the  hind-leg  will  also  he  moved  by  the  stimulation ;  or 
vice  rcrsa.  Here  there  has  been  a  propagation  of  tlie  ex- 
citation in  either  direction.  But  if  while  the  legs  are 
thus  irritated,  and  the  centres  are  ready  to  discharge,  an- 
other and  more  ix>weri'ul  irritation  reach  the  centre  — 
say  by  pinching  the  skin  of  the  back  —  there  will  be  no 
discharge  on  the  legs.  If  the  vagus  be  irritated,  the  heart 
is  arrested ;  hut  this  does  not  take  place  if  at  the  same 
time,  or  immediately  before,  the  foot  has  been  shaqily 
pinched.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  abdomen  suffice  to 
stop  the  heart ;  but  if  a  drop  of  acid  be  previously  placed 
on  the  skin,  we  tap  in  vain,  the  heart  continues  to  beat 
Brown  Si.'quard  cites  several  cases  in  which  convulsions 
were  arrested  by  irritation  of  sensitive  surfaces;*  and 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  records  a  case  of  a  patient  in  whom 
there  was  ahohtion  of  spinal  reflex,  due  to  cerebral  irrita- 
tion :  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  pricking  the  toes, 
which  nonnally  excites  reflex  movements,  in  this  case 
excited  none  whatever.  "  This  seems  to  pro\-e  that  nerve 
currents,  set  in  motion  by  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  some 
of  its  convolutions,  transmitted  down  the  cord,  may  in- 
hibit reflex  action.'t  Examples  might  indefinitely  be 
multiplied.  Pinch  the  skin  of  a  rabhit  between  the  eyes, 
and  you  will  observe  that  pulse  and  respiration  are  slack* 
ened ;  but  if  the  tail,  which  is  very  sensitive,  he  pinched, 
this  slackening  is  only  momentary,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
quickening  —  unless  the  pain  be  great.  Even  the  effect 
of  intense  i>ain  may  be  neutralized  by  stimulating  the 
vagus — just  as  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  vagus 
may  be  neutralized  by  pain.  Claude  Bernanl  found 
that  having  dropped  ammonia  on  the  eyelid  of  a  dog, 
the  pain  caused  a  convulsive  closure  of  the  lid ;   bat 

•  jTAivaiU  Phipiol.,  1868.  p.  IBT. 

+   Jferf  Biding  Lunatic  jUylum  ReporU,  1874,  p.  200. 
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on  galvanizing  the  vagus,  the  lid  opened  again,  to  be 
closed  when  the  galvanism  ceased*  When  the  heart  is 
beating  faintly  (as  in  syncope),  any  irritating  vapor  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils  will  cause  a  more  enei^etic  pulsa- 
tion ;  yet  a  very  irritating  vapor  lowers  the  action  of  the 
heart  beating  normally,  and  will  even  arrest  that  of  a 
rabbit  Over-stimulation  has  almost  always  the  opposite 
effect  of  moderate  stimulation. 

192.  While  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
an  excitation  necessarily  affects  the  whole  cerebro-spiual 
axis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  restriction 
of  this  irradiation  to  definite  paths,  L  e.  the  responsive 
discharge  is  confined  to  definite  groups.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  are  connate  pathways :  we  bring  tliem  with 
us  at  birth ;  but  most  of  them  are  pathways  acquired 
after  birth.  The  Iwy  who  sheds  tears  at  parting  from  his 
mother  when  lie  goes  to  school,  will  shed  no  tears  when 
he  parts  from  her  to  go  to  college,  nay,  perhaps  will  shed 
none  when  lie  parts  from  her  forever :  not  that  his  love 
has  lessened,  but  that  the  idea  of  such  expression  of  it  as 
"unmanly"  has  become  an  organized  tendency  and  arrests 
the  tears.  A  youtli  of  southern  race,  who  has  not  learned 
to  be  ashamed  of  tears,  weejis  freely  under  such  circum* 


193.  The  pathways  organized  at  birth  are  not  many. 
Examples  are  the  inspiration  which  follows  expiration ; 
the  movements  of  coughing  when  the  larynx  is  tickled ; 
the  movements  of  swallowing,  sneezing,  etc.  Even  these 
may  be  arrested  for  a  brief  time  by  what  is  called  "  the 
will " ;  but  when  once  the  discharge  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  mechanism,  the  whole  group  is  necessarily  involved 
and  the  action  is  then  inevitable.  Many  of  the  reflex 
actions  which  are  universal  are  nevertheless  acquired. 
Winking,  for  instance,  when  an  object  approaches  the 
*  Clacde  Bekkaiu],  Sytlime  Nerccax,  1.  383. 
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eye,  is  uniyersal  among  us,  but  ia  never  seen  in  infants, 
nor  in  aQinials.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  leg  when  tbe  toes  are  piniibed  is  not  an 
acquired  retlex.  Doubtful,  1  meau,  in  Una  sense,  that 
although  tbe  fact  of  non-withdrawal  is  observable  ia 
infants,  who  cannot  localize  their  sensations,  tbia  may  be 
due  to  the  imperfect  development  of  their  nervous  sys- 
tem. Mr,  Spalding  has  proved  that  although  the  callow 
bird  cannot  fly,  the  mechanism  of  flight  ia  no  sooner 
developed  than  the  action  follows  at  once,  without  any- 
previous  tentati\'e  experiences. 

194.  By  experience  we  learn  to  restrict  the  paths  of 
irradiation,  so  as  to  wink  with  one  eye  while  the  oilier  is 
unmoved,  to  bend  one  finger  while  the  rest  are  extended, 
to  move  one  limb,  or  one  group  of  muscles,  while  the 
others  are  at  rest ;  in  short,  to  execute  any  one  particular 
action,  and  not  at  the  same  time  agitate  superfluously 
many  other  organs.  The  boy  when  first  learning  to  ^vriw 
is  unable  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  motions  of  tongue 
and  legs,  which  are  ludicrously  irrelevant  to  the  purpose 
of  writing ;  but  he  learns  to  keep  all  liis  organs  in  sub- 
jection, and  only  the  eyes  and  hands  active.*  An  anal- 
ogous restriction  takes  place  in  thinking.  A  train  of 
thought  is  kept  up  by  tbe  exclusion  of  all  suggestiona 
which  are  not  pertinent ;  and  the  power  of  the  thinker  is 
precisely  this  power  of  concentration. 


THE  nVPOTHESIS  OF  DJHIBITORT   CENTRES. 

195.  Tile  facts  and  their  formulated  laws  which  have 
juat  been  adduced  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  arrest  which  of  late  years  have  been  detached 

•  See  the  eiccllmt  ramarkg  otDr.  Laiter  Brcktiis  on  Ihis  point  ia 
hii  paper  on  Inhibition  in  tlie  JFal  Siding  LunaCie  Jiylvm  Btpertt, 
1871,  p.  ISO.  _ 
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and  assigned  to  a  special  mechanism  of  inhibitory  nen'es 
and  centres.  In  spite  of  the  eminent  authorities  counte- 
nancing the  hypothesis  of  a  particular  set  of  inhibitory 
nerves,  and  particular  centres  of  inhibition,  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  hypothesis  appears  to  me  inadmissible ;  and 
that  I  side  with  those  physiologists  who  hold  that  each 
nene  and  each  centre  has  its  inhibitory  action.  Indeed, 
if  the  action  of  arrest  be,  as  I  maintain,  only  another 
aspect  of  the  action  of  discharge,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  forces,  to  say  that  all  centres  have  the  property  of  ex- 
citation, is  to  say  that  all  have  the  properties  of  discharge 
and  arrest :  the  discharge  is  only  the  resultant  of  the  con- 
flict along  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  the  arrest  is  the 
effect  of  the  conflict  along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance. 
The  obser\'ed  phenomena  of  arrest  are  so  varied  and  nu- 
merous that  the  upholders  of  the  inhibitory  hypothesis 
have  been  forced  to  invent  not  only  arresting  centres,  but 
centres  which  arrest  these  arresting  centres !  Dr.  louder 
Brunton  candidly  remarks :  "  At  present  our  notions 
of  nervous  action  seem  to  be  getting  as  involved  as  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and  just  as  epicycles 
became  heaped  upon  cycles,  so  ner\-e-centre3  are  being 
added  to  nerve-centres.  And  yet,  clumsy  though  the  sys- 
tem may  be,  it  serves  at  present  a  useful  purpose,  and 
may  give  real  aid  until  a  better  is  discovered."  I  do  not 
tlunk  a  Copernicus  is  needed  to  discover  a  better.  The 
law  of  Arrest  aa  a  general  neural  law  suffices,  when  the 
right  conception  of  a  centre  as  a  physiological  rather  than 
an  anatomical  designation  is  admitted.     (See  p.  173.) 

196.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  the  con- 
flicting evidence  which  at  present  renders  the  question 
of  the  movements  of  the  heart  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory in  the  whole  range  of  experimental  physiology. 
After  devoting  much  time  to  it,  and  after  writing  a  long 
chapter  on  it,  I  suppress  w^at  I  had  written,  and  content 
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myself  with  the  statement  that  no  advantage  whatever  la 
derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  mechanism  of 
arrest,  unless  perhaps  in  giving  a  temporary  precision  to 
the  direction  of  research,  I  mean  that  the  search  for 
special  centres  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  partic- 
ular paths  to  which  an  impulse  is  restricted  in  any  one 
action :  as,  for  instance,  the  vagus  in  retarding  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart.  If  the  cerebram  can  determine  a  move- 
ment, and  combine  various  movements,  it  is  a  centre  of 
arrest ;  if  the  cerebellum  can  determine  and  regulate 
movements,  it  is  a  centre  of  arrest ;  if  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata can  determine  and  regulate  movements,  it  is  a  centre 
of  arrest ;  if  the  medulla  spinalis  can  deteiroiue  and  com- 
bine movements,  it  is  a  centre  of  arrest ;  if  a  nerve  can 
dilate  a  constricted  blood-vessel,  or  constrict  a  dilated 
one,  it  is  a  nerve  of  arrest.  In  other  words,  every  centre 
exerts  its  action  either  in  discharging,  or  in  arresting  the 
discharge  of  some  other  centre. 

The  physiological  process  of  Arrest  may  be  physically 
interpreted  as  Interference;*  not  that  the  process  in 
nerve-tissue  is  to  be  understood  as  the  same  as  that  ob- 
sen'ed  in  fluids,  or  that  the  metaphor  of  neural  waves  is 
to  be  taken  for  more  than  an  intelligible  picturing  of  the 
process ;  tlie  difference  in  the  two  agents  forbids  our 
admitting  the  resemblance  to  be  more  than  analogical 
Thus  interpreted,  however,  we  see  that  not  only  will  one 
centre  arrest  the  action  of  another,  but  one  nerve  may  be 
made  to  arrest  itself!  I  mean  that,  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  interference,  the  stimulation  which  normally  fol- 
lows on  external  stimulus  may  be  inhibited  by  a  previous, 
or  a  counter  stimulation.     Thus  the  nervB  which  will  be 


•  The  intererting  question  of  inlprference  bu  been  expfriTnentatly 
treated  bj  Wdsdt  in  his  recently  pulilished  Mtchnnik  der  Krrvm,  18T8, 
■nd  theoretically  oi  waTe-tnovement  by  Meseu,  QrandiSgt  tiner  saHtiMi 
PayeKologie,  1S79. 
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stimulated  by  a  chemical  or  meclianical  stimulus,  wholly 
fails  to  react  if  a  constant  current  is  passing  through  it, 
although  this  constant  current  does  uot  itself  cause  a  con- 
stant contraction.  Kemove  the  electrodes,  and  then  the 
chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus  takes  effect.  Or  the 
experiment  may  be  reversed :  let  the  nerve  be  placed  in  a 
saline  solution,  and  the  muscles  will  be  at  once  thrown 
into  violent  contraction ;  if  t!ie  electrodes  are  now  applied 
to  the  ner\-e,  the  contractions  suddenly  cease,  to  begin 
again  directly  the  electrodes  are  removed. 

ANATOMICAL  INTERPRETATION   OF  THE  LAWS. 

197.  The  problem  for  the  anatomist  is  twofold :  First, 
given  the  organ,  he  has  to  determine  its  function,  or  vice 
versa,  given  the  part  of  an  organ,  to  determine  its  func- 
tional relation ;  secondly,  given  the  function,  he  has  tfl 
determine  its  organ.  The  structural  and  functional  rela- 
tions of  nerves  and  centres  have  been  ascertained  in  a 
general  way ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  posterior  nerves 
carry  excitations  from  sensitive  surfaces,  that  the  anterior 
nerves  carry  excitations  to  muscles  and  glands ;  and  that 
the  central  gray  substance  not  only  reflects  a  sensory  exci- 
tation as  a  motor  excitation,  but  propagates  an  excitation 
along  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis.  But  when  we  come 
to  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  funetional  activities,  and 
endeai'or  to  assign  their  respective  values  to  each  part  of 
the  organic  mechanism,  the  excessive  complexity  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  mechanism  baffles  research.  We  are  forced 
to  grope  our  way ;  and  the  light  of  the  hypothetic  lamps 
which  we  hold  aloft  as  often  misdirects  as  helps  us.  The 
imaginary  anatomy  which  at  present  gains  acceptance,  no 
doubt  seems  to  simplify  explanations ;  but  this  seeming 
turns  out  to  be  illusory  when  closely  examined.  The 
imagined  arrangement  of_  fibres  and  cells  we  have  seen  to 
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be  not  in  Rgreement  with  observation ;  and  were  it  demon- 
strable, it  would  not  account  for  the  laws  of  propagation. 
Suppose  sensory  fibres  to  terminate  in  cells,  and  fibres 
from  these  to  pass  upwards  to  otlier  sensory  cells  and 
IransveTseli/  to  motor  cells,  how  in  such  a  connected  sys- 
tem could  irradiations  take  place,  if  the  law  of  isolated 
conduction  were  true !  And  how  could  isolated  conduc- 
tion take  place,  if  the  excitation  of  a  part  were  necessa- 
rily the  excitation  of  the  whole  ?  Wliy,  for  example,  is 
pain  not  always  irradiated  ?  Why  is  it  even  localized  in 
particular  sjiots,  determining  movements  in  particular 
muscles ;  and  when  irradiation  takes  place,  why  is  it  cir- 
cumscribed, or — and  this  is  very  noteworthy  —  mani- 
fested in  two  widely  different  places,  the  intercostal  and 
trigeminal  nerves  ?  \Vliy  does  the  irritation  of  intestinal 
worms  manifest  itself  now  by  troubles  of  vision,  now  by 
noises  in  the  ear,  and  now  by  convulsions  ? 

198.  Answers  to  such  questions  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Our  first  search  should  be  directed  to  the  ana- 
tomical data,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  imprudently 
disregarded.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  laws  formulated 
in  this  chapter,  let  us  accept  the  anatomical  fact  of  a  vast 
network  forming  the  ground-substance  in  which  cells  and 
fibres  are  embedded,  and  with  which  they  are  continuous ; 
let  us  accept  the  physiological  principle  of  similarity  of 
projierty  with  similarity  of  composition  and  structure ; 
let  us  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  discbarge  of  neural 
energy  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  stimulus  and  the 
degree  of  tension  at  the  time  being  —  and  we  shall  have 
at  least  a  general  theory  of  the  process,  though  there  will 
still  remain  great  ol)3Curities  in  particular  applications 
We  shall  have  before  us  a  vast  network  of  pathways,  all 
equally  capable  of  conducting  an  excitation,  but  not  all 
equally  and  nt  all  moments  open.  It  will  always  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  which  at  any 
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moment  favor  or  obstruct  particular  openings,  Paths  that 
have  been  frequently  traversed  will  of  course  be  more 
readily  traversetl  i^ain ;  but  this  very  facility  will  some- 
times be  an  obstacle,  since  it  will  have  caused  that  path 
e  preoccupied,  or  have  fatigued  the  organ  to  which  it 

i. 

199.  Since  the  eacape  of  an  excitation  must  always  be 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  restriction  to  cert«,in  paths  has  been  to  assume  that 
some  fibres  and  cells  have  naturally  greater  resistance 
than  others.  But  this  explanation  is  simply  a  restate- 
ment of  tlie  fact  in  other  words.  What  is  this  greater 
resistance  ?  Why  is  it  present  in  one  fibre  rather  than  in 
anotlier?  We  should  first  have  to  settle  whether  the 
resistance  was  in  the  nervous  pathway  itself,  or  in  the 
centre,  or  in  the  organ  innervated ;  an  excitation  might 
pass  along  the  nervous  tract,  yet  fail  to  change  the  state 
of  the  centre,  or  the  organ,  autficiently  to  produce  an  ap- 
preciable response ;  and  only  those  parts  where  an  appre- 
ciable response  was  produced  would  then  be  considered  as 
having  had  the  pathways  of  propagation  open. 

200.  When  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  stimulations 
to  which  the  organism  is  subjected  from  so  many  various 
points,  and  remember  further  that  each  stimulation  leaves 
hekind  it  a  invior  which  doe^  not  immediatebj  subside,  wa 
shall  conceive  something  of  the  excessive  complexity  of 
the  mechanism,  and  marvel  how  any  order  is  established 
in  the  chaos.  What  we  must  firmly  establish  in  our 
minds  is  that  the  mechanism  is  essentially  a  fluduating 
one,  its  elements  being  combined,  recombined,  and  re- 
solved under  infinite  variations  of  stimulation.  If  it  were 
a  mechanism  of  fixed  relations,  such  as  we  find  in  ma- 
chines, or  in  the  "  mechanism  of  the  heavens,"  we  might 
accept  the  notion  of  certain  organites  having  greater  resist- 
ance as  a  consequence  of  their  structure,  just  as  one  mus- 
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cle  resists  being  moved  by  the  impulse  which  will  move 
another.  Nor  ia  it  doubti'ul  that  such  differences  ea^ist  in 
nervous  organites ;  but  the  laws  of  central  excitation  are 
not  interpretable  by  any  such  hypothesis,  since  we  know 
that  the  paths  which  were  closed  against  an  impulse  of 
considerable  energy  may  be  all  open  to  an  impulse  of 
feebler  energy,  and  that  a  slight  variation  in  the  stimulus 
will  be  followed  by  a  wide  irradiation.  For  example,  a 
grain  or  two  of  snuff  will  excite  the  violent  and  complex 
act  of  sneezing,  but  the  nerves  of  the  nasal  cavity  may 
be  pinched,  cut,  or  rubbed,  without  producing  any  such 
result.  One  group  of  nervous  organites  will  fail  to  in- 
volve the  activity  of  neighboring  groups;  and  the  simple 
movement  of  a  single  organ  is  then  all  that  appreciably 
follows  the  stimulation ;  yet  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
stimulation,  the  organites  are  somewhat  differently 
grouped,  and  the  result  is  a  complex  movement  of  many 
organs.  It  is  this  fluctuation  of  combination  in  the  organ- 
ites which  renders  education  and  progress  possible  Those 
combinations  which  have  very  frequently  been  repeated 
acquire  at  last  an  automatic  certainty. 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  with  more  precis- 
ion the  extremely  important  laws  of  nervous  action  which 
are  involved  in  the  phenomena  designated  by  the  terms 
Iteflex  Action,  Automatic  Action,  and  Voluntary  Action. 
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"Lea  oorpi  livants  Boat  machines  i  I'iiiSnL"  —  Lubnitz. 

"Noi  luneatlamo  con  Hajeadle  cbe  Del  lingnag^o  Bsiotogico  liensi  intrun 
le  picoplDiani  psicologichD  col  tnscico  iaevltBbile  dd  locaboli,  u  qusli  co- 
dgate  preoplnioui  si  tmvBDO  logatii.  ProbabilmeDte  qanBU  fa  ddb  dells  prind- 
pall  (^agioni  degli  eiToriedi^li  eqmvoci  itQatomoflslotogicl,  da  cni  nan  potemno 
EVlncotani,  a  toio  losaputa,  i  cultori  aperlmuntall  della  auienui,  percbe  Lell' 
iaterpratBTB  i  feaotaeni  osMrratJ  erauo  oLbligati  ad  nure  il  lingiut^o  di  aniL 
falsa  moueU  in  cotso."  —  LuBUiu  #  LxHOiasE,  Fiaalogia  dd  Cmlri  Jfar- 
vo$i,  1871,  L  18. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  COURSE  OF   MODERN  THOCGHT. 


1.  Modern  Philoaophy  has  moved  along  two  increas- 
ingly divergent  lines.  One,  travei-sed  by  Galileo,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Laplace,  had  for  its  goal  the  absolute 
disengagement  of  the  physical  from  tlie  mental,  i.  e.  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  aspect  of  phenomena,  so  - 
that  the  physical  universe,  thus  freed  from  all  the  com- 
plexities of  Feeling,  might  be  interpreted  in  mechanical 
terms.  As  a  preliminary  simplification  of  the  problem 
this  was  iudiapensable  ;  only  by  it  could  the  First  Xotion 
of  primitive  speculation  be  replaced  by  the  Theoretic 
Conception  of  scientific  speculation.*  The  early  thinker 
inevitably  invested  all  external  objects  with  properties 
and  qualities  similar  to  those  he  assigned  to  human 
beings,  and  their  actions  he  assigned  to  human  motives. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  seemed  living  beings;  flames,  streams, 
and  winds  were  supposed  to  be  moved  by  feelings  such 
as  those  known  to  move  animals  and  men.  Nor  was 
any  other  conception  then  possible :  men  could  only  in- 
terpret the  unknown  by  the  known,  and  their  standard 
of  all  action  was  necessarily  drawn  from  their  own  ac- 
tions.    Not  having  analyzed  Volition  and  Emotion,  above 

•  On  the  diBtinction  between  first  notions  and  theorttie  conceptions, 
•M  Problmt  of  Life  onrf  Mnd,  VoL  IL  p.  a?7. 
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all  not  having  localized  theae  in  a  neuro-mnscular  system, 
men  could  not  suspect  that  the  niovemeuta  of  planets 
and  plants,  and  of  streams  and  stones,  had  motors  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  movements  of  animals.  The  sci- 
eatific  conception  of  inert  insensible  Matter  was  ouly 
attained  through  a  long  education  in  abstraction ;  and  ia 
assuredly  ne^'er  attained  by  animals,  or  by  savages.  But 
no  sooner  were  vital  conditions  recognized,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  vital  and  mechanical  movements  emerged. 
When  men  learned  that  many  of  their  own  aptiona  -were 
unaccompanied  either  by  Love  or  Hate,  by  Pleasure  or 
Pain,  and  that  many  were  unprompted  by  conscious  in- 
tention, while  others  were  unaccompanied  by  conscious 
sensation,  they  easily  concluded  that  wherever  the  special 
conditions  of  Feeling  were  absent,  the  actions  must  have 
some  other  motors.  Intelligence,  Emotion,  Volition,  and 
Sensation  being  one  by  one  stripped  away  from  all  but  a 
particular  class  of  bodies,  nothing  remained  for  the  other 
bodies  but  insensible  Matter  and  Motion.  This  was  the 
Theoretic  Conception  which  science  sul)stituted  for  the 
Firat  Notion.  It  was  aided  by  the  observation  of  the 
misleading  tendency  of  interpreting  physical  phenomena 
by  the  human  standard,  substituting  our  fancies  in  the 
place  of  facts,  manipulating  the  order  of  the  universe  ac- 
cording to  our  imagination  of  what  it  might  be,  or  ought 
to  be.  Hence  the  vigilance  of  the  new  school  in  sup- 
pressing everything  pertaining  to  the  subjective  aspect 
of  phenomena,  and  the  insistance  on  a  purely  objective 
classification,  so  that  by  this  means  we  might  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are.  By  thus  withdraw- 
ing Life  and  Mind  from  Nature,  and  regarding  the  oni- 
verse  solely  in  the  light  of  Motion  and  the  laws  of  Motion, 
two  great  scientific  ends  were  furthered,  namely,  a  clas- 
sification of  conceptions,  and  a  precision  of  terms.  Ob- 
jective phenomena  made  a  claas  apart,  and  the  great 
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aim  of  reseaTch  was  to  find  a  mathematical  expression 
for  all  varieties  under  tliis  class.  Masses  were  conceived 
as  aggregates  of  Atoms,  and  these  were  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical points.  Forces  were  only  different  modes  of  Mo- 
tion. All  the  numberless  differences  which  perception 
recognized  as  qvalUies  in  things,  were  reduced  to  mere 
variations  in  quarUily.  Thus  all  that  was  particular  and 
concrete  became  resolved  by  analysis  into  what  was  gen- 
eral and  abstract.  The  Cosmos  then  only  presented  a 
problem  of  Mechanics. 

2.  During  this  evolution,  the  old  Dualism  (which  con- 
ceived a  material  univeree  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
mental  universe)  kept  its  ground,  and  attained  even 
greater  precision.  The  logical  distinction  between  Matter 
and  Mind  was  accepted  as  an  essential  distinction,  i  e. 
representing  distinct  reals.  There  was  on  tlie  one  side  a 
group  of  phenomena.  Matter  and  Force ;  on  the  other  side 
an  unallied  group,  Feeling  and  Thought :  between  them 
an  impassable  gulf  How  the  two  were  brought  into 
relation,  each  acting  and  reacting  on  the  other,  was 
dismissed  as  an  "  insoluble  mystery  "  —  or  relegated  to 
Metaphysics  for  such  minds  as  chose  to  puzzle  over  ques- 
tions not  amenable  to  experiment.  Physics,  confident 
in  the  possession  of  mathematical  and  experimental 
methods  which  yielded  definite  answers  to  properly  re- 
stricted questions,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any 
suggestion  of  the  kind.  And  the  career  of  Pliysics  was 
so  triumphant  that  success  seemed  to  justify  its  indif- 
ference. 

3.  In  our  own  day  this  analytical  school  has  begun  to 
extend  its  methods  e\'en  to  the  mental  group.  Having 
reduced  all  the  objective  group  to  mathematical  treat- 
ment, it  now  tries  to  bring  the  subjective  group  also 
within  its  range.  Not  only  has  there  been  more  than 
one  attempt  at  a  mathematical  Psychology ;   but  also 
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attempts  lo  reduce  Seusibility,  in  its  sulijective  no  less 
than  in  its  objective  aspect,  to  molecular  movement. 
Here  also  the  facts  of  Quality  are  translated  into  facts 
of  Quantity ;  and  all  diversities  of  Feeling  are  inter- 
preted as  simply  quantitative  differences. 

4  Thus  far  the  one  schooL  But  while  this  Theoretic 
Conception  stripped  Nature  of  consciousness,  motive,  and 
passion,  rendering  it  a  mere  aggn^te  of  mathematical 
relations,  a  critical  process  was  going  on,  which,  analyz- 
ing the  nature  of  Perception,  was  rapidly  moving  towards 
another  goaL  Ixwke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant,  direct- 
ing their  analysis  exclusively  to  the  subjective  aspect  of 
phenomena,  soon  broke  down  the  barriers  between  the 
physical  and  mental,  and  gradually  merged  the  former  in 
the  latter.  Matter  and  its  qualities,  Iiitherto  accepted  as 
independent  realities,  existing  where  no  Mind  perceived 
them,  were  now  viewed  as  the  creations  of  Mind  — 
their  existence  was  limited  to  a  state  of  the  pei'cipient 
The  old  Dualism  was  replaced  by  Idealism.  The  Cosmos, 
instead  of  presenting  a  problem  of  Mechanics,  now  pre- 
sented a  problem  of  Psychology,  Beginning  with  what 
are  called  the  secondary  qualities  of  Matter,  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  resolved  these  into  modes  of  Feeling, 
"  The  heat  which  the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  in  the  fire  and 
the  color  they  imagine  in  the  rose  are  not  there  at  all, 
but  are  in  us — mere  states  of  our  organism."  Having 
gained  this  standing-place,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending the  view  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary  qaal- 
ities.  These  also  were  perceptions,  and  only  existed  in 
tlie  percipient.  Nothing  then  remained  of  Matter  save 
the  liypotlietical  unknown  x  —  the  postulate  of  specu- 
lation. Kant  seemed  forever  to  have  closed  the  door 
against  the  real  Cosmos  when  he  transformed  it  into  a 
group  of  mental  forms  —  Time,  Space,  Causality,  Quan- 
tity, etc.    He  propounded  what  may  be  called  a  theory 
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of  mental  Dioptrics  whereby  a  pictured  universe  became 
possible,  as  Experience  by  its  own  a  priori  laws  moulded 
il»elf  into  a  consistent  group  of  appearances,  which  pro- 
duced tlie  illusion  of  being  a  group  of  realities.  He  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  by  the  operation  of  Causality  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  in  a  Beal  underlying  the  appear- 
ances ;  but  the  very  fact  that  this  Causality  is  a  stihjecHve 
law,  is  proof,  he  said,  of  its  not  being  an  objective  tmth. 
Thus  the  aim  of  the  mechanical  conception  was  to  free 
research  from  Uie  misleading  complexities  of  subjective 
adulterations,  and  view  things  as  they  are  apart  from  their 
appearances;  but  this  aim  seemed  illusory  when  Psychol- 
ogy showed  that  Time,  Space,  Matter,  and  Motion  were 
themselves  not  objective  reals  except  in  so  far  as  they 
represented  subjective  necessities ;  aud  that,  in  short, 
things  are  just  what  they  aj^ear,  since  it  is  only  in  the 
relation  of  external  reals  to  internal  feelings  that  objects 
exist  for  us. 

5.  Idealism  has  been  the  outcome  of  tlie  psychological 
method.  It  has  been  of  immense  service  in  rectifying 
the  dualistic  conception,  and  in  correcting  the  mechanical 
conception.  It  has  restored  the  subjective  factor,  which 
the  mechanical  conception  had  eliminated.  It  has  brought 
into  incomparable  clearness  the  fundamental  fact  Uiat  all 
our  knowledge  springs  from,  and  ia  limited  hif.  Feeling.  It 
has  shown  that  the  universe  represented  in  that  knowl- 
edge, can  only  be  a  picture  of  the  system  of  things  as 
these  exist  in  relation  to  our  Sensibilitj'.  Hut  equally 
with  the  mechanical  conception  it  has  erred  by  incom- 
plete analysis.  For  a  complete  theory  of  the  universe, 
or  of  any  one  phenomenon,  those  elementary  conditions 
which  analysis  lias  provisionally  set  aside  must  finally  be 
restored.  When  Quality  is  replaced  by  Quantity,  this  is 
an  artifice  of  method,  which  does  not  really  correspond 
with  fact    The  q^uality  is  tlie  fact  given  in  feeling,  which 
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we  analytically  refer  to  quantitative  differences,  Init  which 
can  never  be  wholly  resolved  into  them,  since  il  must  be 
presupposed  tlirougliout  One  color,  for  example,  may  be 
distinguished  from  another  as  having  more  or  fewer  un- 
dulations ;  and  so  we  may  by  abstraction,  letting  drop  all 
qualitative  characters,  make  a  scale  of  undulaliona  to 
represent  the  scale  of  colors.  But  this  is  an  ideal  fig- 
ment. It  is  the  representation  of  one  series  of  feelings 
by  another  series  of  different  feelings.  No  variation  of 
undulations  will  really  correspond  with  variation  in  color, 
unless  we  reintroduce  the  suppressed  quality  whit'h  runs 
through  all  color.  Attempt  to  moke  one  bom  blind  feel, 
or  even  understand.  Color  by  describing  to  him  the  kind 
of  wave-movement  which  it  is  said  to  be,  and  the  vanity 
of  the  effoi-t  will  be  manifest.  Movement  he  knows,  and 
varieties  of  movement  as  given  in  tactile  and  musctUar 
sensations ;  but  no  combination  and  manipulation  of  such 
experiences  can  give  him  the  sjiecific  sensation  of  Color. 
That  is  a  purely  subjective  state,  which  he  is  incapable 
of  experiencing,  simply  because  one  of  the  essential  fac- 
tors is  absent.  One  set  of  objective  conditions  is  present, 
but  the  other  set  (his  sense-organ)  is  defective.  Without 
the  "greeting  of  the  spirit"  undulations  cannot  become 
colors  (nor  even  undulations,  for  these  also  are  forms  of 
feeling).  Besides  the  sense-organ  there  is  needed  the 
feeling  of  Difl'ereuce,  which  is  itself  the  product  of  past 
and  present  feelings.  The  reproduction  of  other  colors, 
or  other  shades  of  color,  is  necessary  to  this  perception  of 
difference ;  and  this  involves  the  element  of  Likeness  and 
Unliljcnfcss  lietween  what  is  produced  and  reproduced. 
So  thnt  a  certain  menial  co-ojwration  is  requisite  even 
for  the  simplest  perception  of  quality.  In  fact,  psycho- 
logical analysis  shows  that  even  Motion  and  Quantity, 
the  two  objective  terras  to  which  subjective  Qnalite^  * 
reduced,  are  themselves  Fundamental  Signatures  of    H;«^- 
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ing  ;•  so  that  here,  aa  elsewliere,  it  is  only  by  analytical 
artifice  that  the  objective  can  be  divorced  from  the  sub- 
jective. Matter  is  for  us  the  Felt ;  its  Qualities  are  dif- 
ferences of  Feeling. 

6.  Not  that  this  result  is  to  be  interpreted  as  freeing 
our  Theoretic  Conception  from  its  objective  side,  and 
landing  us  in  Idealism,  which  suppresses  the  real  uni- 
verse. The  denial  of  all  reality  apart  from  our  minds,  is 
a  twofold  mistake:  it  confounds  the  conception  of  general 
relations  with  particular  relations,  declaring  that  because 
tlie  External  in  iU  relation  to  the  sentient  organism  can 
only  be  what  it  is  felt  to  be,  therefore  it  can  have  no 
otker  relations  to  other  individual  reals.  This  is  the  first 
mistaka  The  second  is  the  disregard  of  the  constant 
presence  of  the  objective  real  in  every  fact  of  Feeling : 
the  Not-Self  is  emphatically  present  in  every  conscious- 
ness of  Self. 

The  legitimate  conclusion  is  neither  that  of  Dualism 
nor  of  Idealism,  but  what  I  have  named  Reasoned  Realism 
(Problems,  VoL  I.  p.  201),  which  reconciles  Common  Sense 
with  Speculative  Logic,  by  showing  that  although  the 
Indh.  of  things  (their  WiiJirheit)  is  just  what  we  perceive 
in  them  (our  Wahrntkmmig),  yet  their  Tealiiy  is  this,  and 
much  more  than  this.  Things  are  what  they  are  felt  to 
be ;  and  what  they  are  thought  to  be,  when  thoughts  are 
symbols  of  the  perceptions.  Idealism  declares  that  they 
are  nothing  but  this.  It  is  against  this  nothing  but  tliat 
Common  Sense  protests ;  and  the  protest  is  justified  by 
Reasoned  Realism,  which,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  facts,  thus  answers  the  idealist :  "  Your  synthesis 
is  imperfect,  since  it  does  not  include  ail  the  data  —  nota- 
bly it  excludes  the  fact  of  an  objective  or  Not-Self  ele- 
ment in  every  feeling.    Tou  may,  conceivably,  regard  the 

*  Not  tmneceudental  and  a  priori,  u  Kant  htoclwi ;  bnt  inutuuent  in 
Feeling. 
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wliole  universe  as  Qothing  but  a  series  of  changes  in  j"onT 
consciousness ;  but  you  cannot  hope  to  convince  me  that 
I  mpeif  am  simply  a  change  in  yourself,  or  that  my 
body  is  only  a  fleeting  image  in  your  mind.  Hence  al- 
though I  coiiclude  that  the  Not-Self  is  to  you,  as  to  me, 
undivorceable  from  Self,  inalieDable  from  Feeling,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  felt,  yet  there  must  nevertheless  be  for  both 
of  us  an  existence  not  wholly  coextensive  with  our  own. 
Ml/  world  may  be  my  picture  of  it ;  your  world  may  be 
your  picture  of  it;  but  there  is  something  common  to 
both  which  is  more  than  either  —  an  existent  which  has 
different  relations  to  each.  you.  are  not  me,  nor  is  the 
pictured  Cosmos  me,  although  I  picture  it.  Looking  at 
yon  and  it,  I  see  a  vast  whole  of  which  you  are  a  small 
part ;  and  such  a  part  I  coocltide  myself  to  be.  It  is  at 
once  a  picture  and  the  pictured ;  at  once  subjective  and 
objective.  To  me  all  your  modes  of  existence  are  objec- 
tive aspects,  which,  drawing  from  my  own  experience,  I 
believe  to  have  corresjwnding  subjective  aspects ;  so  that 
your  emotions,  which  to  me  are  pui-ely  physical  facts,  are 
to  you  purely  mental  facts.  And  psychological  analysis 
assures  me  that  all  physical  facts  are  mental  fads  Kupresstd 
in  objective  terms,  and  mtntai  facts  are  physical  fads  ex- 
pressed in  suhjective  terms. 

7.  But  while  Philosophy  thus  replaces  the  conceptions 
of  Dualism  and  Idealism  by  the  conception  of  the  Two- 
fold Aspect,  the  special  sciences  in  their  analytical  career 
have  disregarded  the  problem  altogether.  The  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  universe  not  only  simplified  research 
by  confining  itself  solely  to  the  objective  aspect  of  phe- 
nomena, but  by  a  further  simplification  set  aside  all  ^ilal 
and  chemical  relations,  to  deal  exclusively  with  mechani- 
cal relations,  In  ascertaining  the  mathematical  relations 
of  the  planetary  system,  no  elucidation  could  possibly 
ha  gained  from  biological  or  chemical  conceptions;  the 
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planets  tlierefore  were  provisionally  stripped  of  every- 
thing nut  mecliauical.  In  systematizing  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  disengage  the  abstract  relations 
from  eveiythiag  in  any  way  resembling  spontaneity,  or 
extra-mechanical  agency:  Matter  was  therefore,  by  a 
bold  fiction,  declared  to  be  inert,  and  its  Motion  regarded 
aa  something  superadded  from  without. 

la.  And  tliis  was  indispensable  for  the  construction 
of  those  ideal  laws'  wliich  are  the  objects  of  scientific 
research.  Science,  as  we  often  say,  is  the  systematization 
of  Experience  under  the  forms  of  ideal  constructions. 
Experience  implies  Keeling,  and  certain  fundamental  Sig- 
natures, all  reducible  to  the  primary  discernment  of  Like- 
ness and  Unlikeness.  Hence  Science  is  first  a  dassijica- 
tion  of  qualities  or  discerned  likenesses  and  diflerences ; 
next  a  mmsuTement  of  quaiititiea  of  discerned  likenesses 
and  differences.  Although  measurement  is  itself  a  species 
of  classification,  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  adoption  of  a 
standard  unit  of  comparison,  which,  being  precise  and 
unvarying,  enables  us  to  express  the  comparisons  in  pre- 
cise and  unvarying  symbols.  AVTiether  the  unit  of  length 
adopted  be  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  the  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  quantities  thus  measured  are  symbols  admit- 
ting of  one  invariable  interpretation.  The  exactness  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  is  juat  tliis  precision  and  in- 
variability of  their  symbols,  and  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  tlie  source  of  any  superior  certainty  as  to  the 
facts.  The  classificatory  sciences,  which  deal  with  quali- 
ties rather  than  witli  quantities,  may  be  equally  certain, 
and  represent  fuller  knowledije,  because  involving  more 
varied  feelings,  but  they  cannot  pretend  to  exactness. 
Even  on  the  quantitative  side,  certainty  is  not  identical 
with  exactness.  I  may  be  quite  certain  that  one  block 
of  marble  is  larger  than  another  —  meaning  that  it  affects 
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strictly  limited  to  mechanical  relations.  Subjective  rela- 
tions are  not  to  be  denied,  because  they  are  proviaionally 
set  aside,  in  an  inquiry  into  objective  relations ;  but  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  wiiich  of  the  two  orders  we 
are  treating  of,  and  express  each  in  its  appropriate  terms. 
This  is  constantly  neglected.  For  example,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  such  a  phrase  as  this :  "  A 
sensory  impression  is  transmitted  as  a  wave  of  motion  to 
the  brain,  and  there  being  transformed  into  a  state  of 
effMCwamess,  is  again  reflected  as  a  vtofor  impnlse." 

The  several  sciences  liaving  attained  certain  analytical 
ir^Rilts,  it  remains  for  Philosophy  to  co-ordinate  these 
into  a  doctrine  which  will  furnish  general  conceptions 
of  the  World,  Man,  and  Society.  On  the  analytical  side 
a  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  might  be  perfected, 
but  it  would  still  only  be  a  theory  of  mechanical  re- 
lations, leaving  all  other  relations  to  be  expressed  in  other 
terms.  We  cannot  accept  the  statement  of  Descartes 
that  Nature  is  a  vast  mechanism,  and  Science  the  uni- 
versal application  of  mathematics.  Tlie  equation  of  a 
sphere,  however  valuable  fram  a  geometrical  point  of 
view,  is  useless  as  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  spherical  body  in  other  relations.  And  ko 
a  complete  theory  of  the  mechanical  relations  of  the 
organism,  however  valuable  in  itself,  would  be  worthless 
in  the  solution  of  a  biological  problem,  unless  supple- 
mented by  all  that  mechanical  teiius  are  incompetent  to 
express. 

9.  The  course  of  biological  speculation  has  been  simi- 
lar to  the  cosmological.  It  also  began  with  a  First 
Notion,  which  compendiously  expressed  tlie  facts  of 
Experience.  Kor  can  any  Theoretic  Conception  be  finally 
adopted  which  does  away  with  these  facts,  known  with 
positive  certainty,  and  popularly  expressed  in  the  phrase: 
"I  have  a  body,  and  a  souL"     We  may  alter  the  phrase 
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either  into  "  I  nm  a  body,  and  lama  soul " ;  or  into, "  My 
body  is  only  the  inaaii'estation  of  my  soul " ;  or, "  My  soul 
is  only  a.  fuLction  of  my  body  " ;  but  the  fundamental  ex- 
periences which  are  thus  expressed  are  of  absolute  au- 
thority, no  matter  how  they  may  be  interpreted.  That  I 
have  a  body,  or  am  a  body,  is  not  to  be  specidatively  ar- 
gued away.  That  I  move  my  arm  to  strike  the  man  who 
has  offended  me,  or  stretch  out  my  hand  to  seize  the  fruit 
which  I  see,  is  unquestionable;  that  these  movemeata 
are  determined  by  these  feelings,  and  are  never  thus 
effected  unless  thus  determined,  is  also  unquestionable. 
Hero  are  two  set3  of  phenomena,  having  well-marked 
differencea  of  aspect;  and  they  are  grouped  respectively 
under  two  general  heads.  Life  and  Mind.  Life  is  as- 
signed to  the  physical  organism,  or  Body  —  all  its  phe- 
nomena are  objective.  Mind  is  assigned  to  the  psychical 
organism,  or  Soul — all  its  phenomena  are  subjectiva 
Although  what  is  called  my  Body  is  shown  to  be  a  group 
of  qualities  which  are  feelings  —  its  color,  form,  solidity, 
position,  motion  —  all  its  physical  attributes  being  what 
is  felt  by  us  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  our  organiza- 
tion ;  yet  inasmuch  as  these  feelings  ha^e  the  character- 
istic marks  of  objectivity,  and  are  thereby  referred  to 
some  objective  existence,  we  draw  a  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them  and  other  feelings  having  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  subjectivity,  and  referring  to  oursehes 
as  subjects.  Psychological  analysis  shows  us  tliat  this 
Ijne  of  demarcation  is  artificial,  only  representing  a  di- 
versity of  aspect ;  but  as  such  it  is  indispensable  to  sci- 
ence. We  cannot  really  separate  in  a  sensation  what 
is  objective  from  what  is  subjective,  and  say  how  much 
belongs  to  the  Cosmos  apart  from  Sensibility,  and  how 
mucli  to  the  subject  pure  and  simple ;  we  can  only  view 
the  sensation  alternately  in  its  objective  and  subjective 
aspects.     What  belongs  to  extra-mental  existence  in  the 
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phenomenon  of  Color,  and  what  to  the  "greeting  of  the 
spirit,"  is  utterly  teyond  human  knowledge;  for  the  ethe- 
real undulations  which  physicists  presuppose  as  the  cos- 
mic condition  are  themselves  stihjected  to  this  same 
greeting  of  the  spirit :  they  too  are  ideal  forms  of  sensi- 
ble experiences. 

10.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  very  slowly  reached. 
The  distinction  of  aspects  was  made  the  ground  of  a  cor- 
responding distinction  in  agencies.  Each  group  was  per- 
sonified and  isolated.  The  one  group  was  personified  in 
Spirit  ~  an  existent  in  every  respect  opposed  to  Matter, 
which  was  the  existent  represented  in  the  other  group. 
One  was  said  to  be  simple,  indestructible ;  the  other  com- 
pound, destructible.  One  was  invisible,  impalpable,  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  Sense ;  the  other  was  visible,  tangible, 
sensible.  One  was  of  heaven,  the  other  of  earth.  Thus 
a  biological  Dualism,  analogous  to  the  cosraological,  re- 
placed the  First  Notion.  It  was  undermined  by  advances 
in  two  directions.  Psychology  began  to  disclose  that  our 
conception  of  Matter  was,  to  say  the  least,  saturated  witli 
Mind,  its  Atoms  confessedly  being  ideal  figments ;  and  that 
all  the  terms  by  which  we  expressed  material  qualities 
were  terms  which  expressed  modes  of  Feeling ;  so  that 
whatever  remained  over  and  above  this  was  the  unknown 
X,  which  speculation  required  as  a  postulate.  Idealism, 
rejecting  this  postulate,  declared  that  Slntter  was  simply 
the  projection  of  Mind,  and  that  our  Body  was  the  objec- 
tivation  of  our  Soul,  Physiology  began  to  disclose  that 
all  the  mental  processes  were  {mathematically  speaking) 
functions  of  physical  processes,  L  e.  varj'ing  with  the  vari- 
ations of  bodily  states ;  and  this  was  declared  enough  to 
banish  forever  the  conception  of  a  Soul,  except  as  a  term 
simply  expressing  certain  functions. 

11.  Idealism  and  Materialism  are  equally  destructive 
of  Dualism.     The  defects  of  particular  idealist  and  mate- 
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rialist  tlieories  we  will  not  here  touch  upon ;  they  mainly 
result  from  defects  of  Method.  Not  sufficiently  recognLs- 
ing  the  primary  fact  testified  by  Consciousness,  namely, 
that  Experience  expresses  both  physical  and  mental 
aspects,  and  that  a  Not-Stlf  is  everywhere  Jndissolubly 
interwoven  with  Self,  an  objective  factor  with  a  subjective 
factor,  the  idealist  reduces  Existence  to  a  mere  panorama 
of  mental  states,  and  the  Body  to  a  group  in  this  pano- 
rama. He  is  thus  incapable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  all  the  objective^phenoiuena  wiiich  do  not 
follow  in  the  same  order  as  his  feelings,  which  manifest  a 
succession  unlike  his  expectation,  and  which  he  cannot 
class  under  the  order  of  his  mental  states  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. He  conceives  that  it  is  the  Mind  which  pre- 
scribes the  order  in  Things ;  whereas  experience  assures 
UB  that  the  order  is  described,  not  prescribed  by  us :  de- 
scribed in  tenns  of  Feeling,  but  determined  by  the  laws 
of  Things,  i,  e.  the  genesis  of  subjective  phenomena  is 
determined  by  the  action  of  the  Cosmos  on  our  Sensibil- 
ity, and  the  reaction  of  our  Sensibility.  He  overlooks 
the  evidence  that  the  mental  forma  or  laws  of  thought 
which  determine  the  character  of  particular  experienoes, 
were  themselves  evolved  through  a  continual  action  and 
reaction  of  the  Cosmos  and  the  Soul,  precisely  as  the  laws 
of  organic  action  which  determine  the  character  of  par- 
ticular functions  were  evolved  through  a  continual  adap- 
tation of  the  organism  to  the  medium.  These  immanent 
laws  are  declared  to  be  transcendeolal,  antecedent  to  all 
such  action  and  reaction. 

A  similar  exclnsjveness  vitiates  the  materialist  doctrine. 
Overlooking  the  primary  fact  that  Feeling  is  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  processes  regarded  as  purely  physical 
because  they  are  considered  solely  in  their  objective  as- 
pect, the  materialist  fails  to  recognize  the  operation  of 
psychological  laws  in  the  determination  of  physiological 
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teaulta ;  he  hopes  to  reduce  Biology  to  a  problem  of  Me- 
chanics. But  Vitality  and  Sensibility  are  coefficients 
wliich  must  render  the  mechanical  problem  insoluble,  if 
only  on  the  ground  that  mechanical  principles  have  refer- 
ence to  quantitative  relations,  whereas  vital  relations  are 
qualitative.  His  error  is  the  obverse  of  the  vitalist's 
error.  The  vitalist  imagines  that  the  speciahty  of  organic 
phenomena  proves  the  existence  of  a  cause  which  has  no 
community  with  the  forces  operating  elsewhere;  so,  turn- 
ing hia  back  on  all  the  evidence,  he  attempts  to  explain 
organic  phenomena  without  any  aid  from  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Tlie  materialist,  turning  his  back  on  all  the 
evidence  of  quite  special  conditions  only  found  at  work 
in  living  organisms,  tries  to  explain  the  problem  solely  by 
the  aid  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  physiological  and  psychological  problems  are  not  to 
be  solved  if  we  disregard  the  laws  of  Evolution  through 
Epigenesis.  The  mental  structure  is  evolved,  as  the  phys- 
ical structure  is  evolved.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  such 
evolution  is  visible  in  anorganisms,  nor  will  any  one  sup- 
pose it  to  be  possible  in  machines.  From  the  biological 
point  of  view  we  must  therefore  reject  both  Idealism  and 
Materialism.  We  applaud  the  one  when  it  says,  "Don't 
confuse  mental  facts  by  the  introduction  of  physical  hy- 
potheses"; and  the  other  when  it  says,  "Don't  darken 
physical  facts  with  metaphysical  mists."  We  say  to  both, 
"  By  all  means  make  clear  to  yourselves  which  aspect  of 
the  phenomena  you  are  dealing  with,  and  express  each  in 
its  own  terms.  But  in  endeavoring  to  understand  a  phe- 
nomenon you  must  take  into  account  all  its  ascertainable 
conditions.  -Now  these  conditions  are  sometimes  only 
approachable  from  the  objective  aide ;  at  other  times  only 
from  the  subjective  side.", 

12.   While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  investigation  of  a 
process  on  its  objective  side,  limited  to  objective  condi- 
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tions,  and  to  express  the  result  in  objective  terms,  we  mnst 
remember  that  this  is  an  artifice  ;  above  all,  we  must  re- 
member that  even  within  the  objective  limits  our  nnalyses 
are  only  provisional,  and  must  be  finally  rectified  by  a 
restoration  of  all  the  elements  we  have  provisionally  set 
aside.  Thus  rectified,  the  objective  interpretation  of  vital 
and  mental  phenomena  has  the  incomparable  advantage 
of  simplifying  research,  keeping  it  fixed  on  physical  pro- 
cesses, instead  of  being  perturbed  by  suggestions  of  met>- 
apliysical  processes.  And  as  all  pliysical  investigation 
naturally  tends  to  reduce  itself  to  a  mechanical  investiga- 
tion, because  Mechanics  is  the  science  of  motion,  and  all 
physical  processes  are  motions,  we  may  be  asked.  Why 
should  not  the  mechanical  point  of  view  be  the  rational 
stauding-point  of  the  biologist  ?  Our  ansv^er  is,  Because 
Mechanics  concerns  itself  with  abstract  relations,  and 
treats  of  products  without  reference  to  modes  of  produc- 
tion, i.  e.  with  motions  without  reference  to  all  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  depend.  Every  physical  cliange, 
if  expressed  in  physical  t«rms,  is  a  change  of  position, 
and  is  determined  by  some  preceding  change  of  jMsitioo. 
It  is  a  movement  having  a  certnin  velocity  and  direction, 
which  velocity  and  direction  are  determined  by  the  ve- 
locity and  direction  of  a  force  (a  pressure  or  a  tension) 
compounded  with  the  forces  of  resistance,  i.  e.  counter- 
pressures.  Clearly,  the  nature  of  the  forces  in  operation 
must  be  taken  into  account;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
mechanical  view  disregards,  the  biological  regards.  Tlie 
mechanical  view  is  fixed  on  the  ascertained  adjustment  of 
the  parts,  so  that  the  working  of  the  organism  may  be  ex- 
plained as  if  it  were  a  machine,  a  movement  here  liberat- 
ing a  movement  there.  The  biological  view  includes  this 
adjustment  of  parts,  but  takes  in  also  the  conditions  of 
molecular  change  in  the  parts  on  which  the  adjustment 
dynamically  depends,      Mechanical   actions  may  be  ex- 
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pressed  as  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  angle  of 
two  levers ;  but  chemical  actions  are  not  tJiua  expressible ; 
still  less  vital  and  mental  actions. 

13.  The  organism  is  on  the  physical  aide  a  mechanism, 
and  so  long  as  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  organic 
phenomena  is  confinei!  to  expressing  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  mechanical  relations,  it  is  emi- 
nently to  be  applauded.  But  the  organism  is  something 
more  than  a  mechanism,  even  on  the  physical  side;  or, 
since  this  statement  may  be  miaunderstooii,  let  me  say, 
what  no  one  will  dispute,  that  the  organism  is  a  mechan- 
ism of  a  very  special  kind,  in  many  cardinal  points  unlike 
all  machines.  This  difference  of  kind  brings  with  it  a 
difference  of  causal  conditions.  In  so  far  as  the  actions 
of  this  mechanism  are  those  of  a  dependent  seq^uence  of 
material  positions,  they  are  actions  expressible  in  mechan- 
ical terms ;  but  in  so  far  as  these  actions  are  dependent 
on  vital  processes,  they  are  not  expressible  in  mechanical 
terms.  Vital  facts,  especially  facts  of  sensibility,  have 
factors  neither  discernible  in  machines  nor  expressible  in 
mechanical  terms.  We  cannot  ignore  them,  although  foi 
analytical  purposes  we  may  provisionally  set  them  aside. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
theory,  the  history  of  which  has  just  been  briefly 
sketched,  biological  problems  have  more  and  more  come 
under  its  intluence.  There  has  always  been  a  fierce  re- 
sistance to  the  attempt  to  explain  vital  and  sentient 
phenomena  on  mechanical,  or  even  physical  principles, 
but  still  the  question  has  incessantly  rccurretl,  How  far 
is  the  organism  mechanically  interpretable  ?  And  while 
the  progress  of  Biology  has  shown  more  and  more  the 
machine-like  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  oiganism  is  composed,  it  has  nl.^o  shown  more  and 
more  the  intervention  of  conditions  not  mechanically  iu- 
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terpretable.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the  question^ 
therefore,  under  two  forms.  First,  whether  animals  are 
machines,  and  if  not,  by  what  characters  do  we  distin- 
guish them  from  machines?  Secondly,  in  what  sense 
can  we  correctly  speak  of  Feeling  as  an  agent  in  oiganic 
processes  ? 


Ai'IMAL  ACTOJIATlalL 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  VITAL  MECHANISM. 


14  No  answer  can  be  successfully  attempted  in  reply 
to  the  first  of  the  questions  which  closed  the  last  chapter 
until  we  have  given  precision  to  certain  terms  of  inces- 
sant recurrence.  I  have  often  to  remark  on  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  Psychology,  tliat  all  its  principal  terms  are 
employed  by  different  writers,  and  are  understood  by  dif- 
ferent readers,  in  widely  different  senses:  they  denote  and 
connote  meanings  of  various  significance.  All  physicists 
mean  the  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  weight,  mass, 
momentum,  electricity,  heat,  etc.  All  chemists  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  speak  of  affinity,  decomposition, 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  All  physiologists  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  speak  of  muscle,  nerve,  nutrition, 
secretion,  etc.  But  scarcely  any  two  psychologists  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  sensation, 
feeling,  thought,  volition,  consciousneaa,  etc. ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  denotation  and  connotation  in  their  uses  of  such 
terms  lead  to  endless  misunderstanding,  As  Housseau 
says:  "Les  dL'finitians  pourraient  etre  bonnes  si  Ton  n'em- 
ployait  pas  les  mots  pour  les  faire."  But  since  we  must 
employ  words  as  our  signs,  onr  utmost  care  should  be 
given  to  clearly  marking  what  it  is  the  signs  signify. 

15.  The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  whether  ani- 
mal actions  are  interpretable  on  purely  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ?  can  only  be  answered  after  a  preliminary  settle- 
ment of  the  terms.     The  first  of  these  terms  to  be  settled 
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is  that  of  mechanism,  when  apphed  to  the  vital  organism. 
If  the  organism  is  a  mecliauism,  its  actions  mu3t  of 
course  be  interpretahle  on  meclianical  principles.  But 
tiiia  genera!  truth  requires  a  special  int«rpretatioii,  if  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  the  organism  is  a  particular  tdnd 
of  mechanism,  one  which  is  7iot  to  be  classed  iimler  the 
same  head  as  inorganic  machines.  And  this  we  do  find. 
In  Problem  I.  §  '22,  will  he  found  a  statement  of  the 
radical  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  mechan- 
isms, due  to  the  differences  in  their  structures.  But  the 
differences  there  noted  do  not  affect  the  operation  of  ab- 
stract mechanical  principles,  which  are  of  course  mani- 
fested wherever  there  is  a  dejiendent  sequence  of  material 
changes;  and  which  are  the  same  abstract  principles  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  the  mechanism  of  a  paper- 
mill,  or  the  mechanism  of  an  animal  body.  lu  other 
words,  the  principles  are  abstract,  and  are  abstracted  from 
all  concrete  cases  by  letting  drop  what  is  special  to  each 
case,  retaining  only  what  is  common  to  all  This  proce- 
dure is  indispensable  to  the  ideal  constructions  of  Science, 
But  we  cannot  rightly  interpret  any  concrete  case  by  ab- 
stract principles  alone  ;  we  must  restore  the  special 
characters  which  the  abstraction  has  eliminated.  The 
most  lucid  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
will  leave  us  (juite  in  the  dark  respecting  the  action  of  a 
paper-mill,  until  we  have  studied  the  mill  at  work,  ascer- 
tained its  structure  and  mode  of  operation,  and  therein 
detected  what  is  common  both  to  its  mechanism  and  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Thus  equipped,  we  approach 
the  study  of  the  animal  mechnnism,  but  find  ourselv^ 
wholly  in  the  dark  until  jve  have  also  ascertained  its 
structure  and  mode  of  operation ;  then  we  nmy  recognize 
in  it  the  principles  of  depenJent  sequence  which  bad 
been  abstracted  from  the  paper-mill  and  the  heavens. 
To  neglect  this  concrete  study,  and  to  argue  from  Ma- 
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chinery  to  Life  in  disregard  of  special  cocditiona,  is  not 
more  rational  tbati  to  assume  that  the  movement  of  a 
piston  is  prompted  by  volition. 

16.  The  recognition  of  special  differences  is  no  denial 
of  fundamental  identities.  We  do  uot  deny  the  presence 
of  phenomena  in  organisms  which  belong  to  piiyaical  and 
chemical  agencies,  but  we  assert  that  organisms  have 
other  phenomena  besides  these,  dependent  on  conditions 
not  present  in  physical  and  chemical  phenomena.  The 
same  material  elements  and  forces  may  be  recognized  in 
a  moving  inorganic  body,  and  a  moving  oi-ganic  body ;  but 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  speciality  of  combination  with  a 
speciality  of  result  Just  as  the  same  words  and  laws  of 
grammatical  couatruction  may  be  recognized  in  prose  and 
poetry ;  yet  poetry  is  not  prose,  hut  has  special  rules  of 
its  own,  and  special  effects.  In  an  organism,  as  in  a 
machine,  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  is  a  condition  of 
the  mechanical  action ;  the  one  enables  us  to  explain  the 
other.  But  the  parts  atljusted,  and  the  consefjuences  of 
the  adjustment,  are  unlike  in  the  two  cases.  This  unlike- 
ness  is  pervading  and  profound.  One  cardinal  diflerence 
is  that  the  combination  of  the  parts  is  in  tlie  machine  a 
fixed,  in  the  organism  a  fluctuating  adjustment;  and  this 
fluctuation  is  due  to  certain  vital  processes  subjectively 
known  as  sensitive  guidaiiee.  Hence  machines  have  fixed 
and  calculated  mechanisms ;  whereas  organisms  are  varift- 
ble  and  to  a  great  extent  incalculable  mechanisms. 

17.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  a  theory  which  reduces 
vital  activities  to  purely  physical  processes  is  self-con- 
demned. Not  that  we  are  to  admit  the  agency  of  any 
extra-organic  principle,  such  as  tlie  hypothesis  of  Vital- 
ism assumes  (Proh.  I.  §  14} ;  but  only  the  agency  of  an 
intra-organic  principle,  or  the  alistract  symbol  of  all  the 
co-operant  conditions  —  the  special  combination  of  forces 
which  result  in  organization.     This  assures  us  that  an 
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organism  13  a  peculiar  kind  of  mechanism,  the  proceaaea  In 
which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  among  those  processes  there 
is  one  which  results  in  what  we  call  Sensibility.  This 
Sensibility  is  a  factor  which  raises  the  phenomena  into 
another  order.  To  overlook  its  presence  ia  fatal  to  any 
explanation  of  the  organic  mechanism.  Yet  it  is  over- 
looked by  those  who  tell  us  that  when  an  impression  on 
a  nerve  ia  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  is  thence  reflected 
on  the  limbs  —  as  when  the  retina  of  a  wolf  is  stimulated 
by  the  image  of  a  sheep,  and  the  spring  of  the  wolf  npon 
the  sheep  follows  as  a  "  purely  mechanical  consequence — 
the  whole  process  has  from  first  to  last  been  physical" 
Unless  the  term  physical  is  here  used  to  designate  the 
objective  sequence,  aa  contemplated  by  an  onlooker,  who 
likens  the  process  to  the  sequence  observable  to  a  ma- 
chine, I  should  say  that  from  first  to  last  the  proceaa  has 
been  not  physical,  but  vital,  involving  among  its  essential 
conditions  the  peculiarly  vital  factor  named  Sensibility. 
The  proce-ss  taking  place  in  the  wolf's  organism  13  one 
which  involves  conditions  never  found  in  purely  physical 
processes.  We  may  indeed  analytically  disregard  these. 
We  may  view  the  process  in  its  purely  physical  relations, 
or  in  its  purely  chemical  relations,  or  in  its  purely  mathe- 
matical (mechanical)  relations.  But  this  is  the  artifice  of 
the  analytical  method.  In  reality  the  process  is  no  one 
of  these,  for  it  is  all  of  these  ;  it  ia  a  process  in  a  living 
organism,  and  depends  on  conditions  only  found  in  living 
organisms  —  nay,  in  this  particular  case  the  process  de- 
pends on  conditions  only  found  in  organisms  like  that  of 
the  wolf;  for  the  imi^;e  of  the  sheep  will  stimulate  the 
brain  of  a  goat,  horse,  or  elephant  without  producing  any 
such  movement  in  the  oi^nism. 

18.  The  importance  of  this  point  must  excuse  my  re- 
iteration of  it  We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  tliat 
the  organism  ia  in  its  objective  aspect  a  physiological 
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meciiamsm,  in  ita  subjective  aspect  a  psychologiciil  mech- 
anism: in  both  aspects  it  is  to  be  radically  demarcated 
from  all  inorganic  mecbanisms.  In  it  the  combination 
and  co-ordination  of  movements  involve  conditions  never 
present  in  machines;  among  these  conditions,  there  are 
combinations  and  co-oi'diuationa  of  Sensibility,  which, 
although  material  processes  on  the  objective  side,  are 
processes  believed  to  be  only  present  in  organisms.  We 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  every  feel- 
ing, every  change  in  Sensibihty,  has  its  correlative  ma- 
terial process  in  the  organism  —  is,  in  short,  only  the 
subjective  aspect  of  the  objective  organic  change.  What 
in  Physiology  is  called  Co-ordination  and  has  reference 
to  movements,  in  Psychology  may  be  called  Logic,  having 
reference  to  feelings.  But  be  this  latter  point  accepted 
or  rejected,  the  one  point  wliich  admits  of  no  dispute  is 
that  an  organism  is  radically  distinguishable  from  every 
inorganic  mechanism  in  that  U  acquires  through  the  veri/ 
exerdseof  its  primary  constitvii<m,  a  new  cmistiiuiion  iirith 
newpowers.  Ita  adjustment  is  a  changing  and  developing 
mechanism.  That  is  to  say,  a  machine,  liowever  complex 
ita  structure,  is  constructed  once  for  all,  and  this  primary 
constitution  is  final,  the  adjustment  of  parts  remaining 
unaltered ;  and  although  by  exercise  the  machine  may 
come  to  work  more  easily,  with  less  friction,  it  never 
comes  to  work  differently,  to  readjust  ita  parts,  and  develop 
new  capabiUties.  It  has  no  historical  factor  manifest  in 
its  functions.  It  has  no  experience.  It  reacts  at  lost  as 
at  first.  How  different  the  organism !  This  has  not  only 
variable  adjustments  due  to  internal  fluctuations,  it  has 
experience  which  develops  new  parts,  and  new  adjust- 
ments of  old  parts.  Every  organism  has  its  primary  con- 
stitution in  the  adjustment  of  parts  peculiar  to  the  spe- 
cies ;  it  has  also  ita  secorulary  or  modified  constitution,  in 
the  adjustment  which  has  been  more  or  less  altered  by 
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individual  experiences ;  it  has,  thirdly,  its  temporary  OOQ- 
stitution  in  the  variable  adjustment  due  to  the  varying 
state  of  tension  which  results  from  varying  stimulation. 

19.  A  word  on  each.  There  is  a  structural  disposition 
of  the  parts  which  is  common  to  large  groups  of  organ- 
isms, so  that  a  corresponding  similarity  is  ohaervahle  in 
the  reactions  of  these  organisms.  Thus  all  quadrupeds 
use  their  limUs  for  locomotion  in  very  similar  ways ;  birds 
use  their  wings  for  flight  in  similar  ways.  All  vertebrates 
swallow  their  food,  defend  themselves,  shrink  when  hurt, 
etc.,  in  ways  that  are  very  similar.  In  so  far  as  their 
ot:ganizations  are  alike,  their  actions  and  reactions  are 
alike.  In  so  far  as  their  organizations  differ,  their  actions 
and  reactions  differ.  The  goose  and  the  vulture  are  alike 
in  the  main  lines  of  structure ;  still  more  alike  are  duck 
and  hen ;  yet,  owing  to  certain  unlike  characters  of  etruc- 
tui'e,  they  manifest  some  marked  differences  in  action  and 
reaction:  the  goose  will  starve  in  the  presence  of  food 
which  the  vulture  gluttonously  devours,  and  the  vulture 
will  refuse  the  vegetable  food  which  the  goose  devoure ; 
the  (luck  plunges  into  the  water,  the  hen  not  only  refuses 
to  enter  it,  but  is  greatly  agitated  when  she  sees  the  duck- 
lings she  has  hatched  plunging  into  it.  Tliat  peculiar 
instincts,  liabits,  and  feelings  are  rigorously  determined 
by  peculiarities  in  the  organism,  no  one  doubts,  whea 
animals  are  in  question.  If  tliis  is  less  obvious  in  tha . 
case  of  men,  tlie  reason  is  that  there  the  influence  of  other 
factors  somewhat  masks  the  operation  of  the  primary  con- 
stitution—  these  factors  are  the  modified  and  the  tem- 
porary constitutions.  Yet  even  in  man  it  is  true  to  say 
that  his  feehngs  and  actions  are  the  result  of  his  otganiza- 
tion,  native  and  acquired. 

20.  No  two  men  are  organized  in  all  respects  alika. 
There  are  individual  variations  in  structure,  both  nativa 
and  acquired.     These  may  bo  too  slight  to  be  appteciabla 
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}iiy  any  other  test  than  the  difference  of  reaction  under  simi- 
lar external  stimuli ;  but  the  variations  in  the  sensibility 
to  music,  color,  temperature,  sexual  influence,  moral  in- 
fluence, etc.,  betray  corresponding  differences  in  the  organ- 
isms. Any  one  variation  in  structure,  seemingly  trivial, 
may  be  the  origin  of  well-marked  diversity  in  physical 
and  moral  cliaracters.  Compare  the  buU  with  the  ox,  or 
the  predatory  aggressive  eagle  with  the  cowardly  vultui'e. 
Nor  are  the  temporary  modifications  to  be  overlooked. 
Antoine  Cros  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient,  a  young  girl, 
suffering  from  congested  liver  and  spleen,  which  of  course 
altered  the  state  of  her  blood,  and  thus  for  a  time  modi- 
fied her  constitution.  Her  moral  character  waa  greatly 
altered  by  it.  She  ceased  to  feel  any  affection  for  father 
or  mother;  would  play  with  her  doll,  but  could  not 
be  brought  to  show  any  delight  in  it ;  could  not  be 
drawn  out  of  her  apathetic  sadness.  Things  which  pre- 
viously had  made  her  shriek  with  laugliter,  now  left  her 
nninterested.  Her  temper  changed,  became  capricious 
and  violent.*  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  if  unaccompanied 
by  congestion  of  the  liver,  never  produces  such  effects,  be- 
cause not  thus  altering  the  blood.  The  effects  of  liver 
congestion  are  familiar.  Cros  cites  the  case  of  a  magis- 
trate whose  liver  waa  enlarged,  and  whose  skin  showed  a 
markedly  bilious  aspect,  and  in  whom  all  affection  seemed 
to  be  dead ;  he  did  not  exhibit  any  perversion  or  violence, 
only  want  of  emotive  reaction.  If  he  went  to  the  theatre 
he  could  not  feel  the  slightest  pleasure  in  it.  The  thoughts 
of  his  home,  his  absent  wife  and  children,  were,  he  de- 
clared, as  unaffecting  to  him  as  a  problem  in  Euclid. 

21,  Owing  to  the  recognized  dependence  of  peculiar  in- 
stincts and  modes  of  reaction  on  peculiarities  of  stiiicture, 
comparative  anatomists  are  quite  confident,  when  they 
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find  a  portion  of  a  skull  with  two  occipital  condyles,  that 
the  aiiimal  to  which  this  skull  belonged  had  red  blood- 
corpuscles  without  nuclei,  and  (if  a  female)  suckled  its 
young.  If  in  that  fragment  of  skull  there  remain  a  single 
tooth,  it  will  prove  that  the  animal  was  carnivorous  or 
herbivorous,  and  had,  or  had  not,  retractile  claws.  From 
such  data  a  general  conclusion  may  be  formed  as  to 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  animal  The  data  dis- 
close much  of  the  primary  constitution,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mechanism  winch  the  animal  brought  with  it  into  the 
world,  ready  prepared  to  react  in  definite  ways  on  being 
stimulated.  The  connate  mechanism  has  correlative  ten- 
dencies of  reaction.  Some  of  these  tendencies  are  inevi- 
tably caUed  into  play  by  external  conditions,  and  they 
continue  unaltered  amid  great  varieties  of  circumstances, 
provided  none  of  these  variations  directly  deprive  them 
of  their  appropriate  stimulation.  Such  tendencies  of  the 
connate  mechanism  are  styled  automatic  (an  unfortunate 
metaphor,  which  has  led  to  the  theory  of  Automatism), 
and  include,  besides  the  visceral  reactions,  the  more  com- 
plex reactions  of  winking,  breathing,  swallowing,  cough- 
ing, flying,  walking,  etc.  It  is  true  that  we  learn  to  walk, 
and  learn  to  ,wink,  whereas  the  other  actions  require  no 
tentative  efforts  directed  by  experience ;  but  the  mechan- 
ism of  all  these  actions  is  already  laid  down  in  the  pri- 
mary constitution,  and  is  inevitably  called  into  play. 

22.  The  instincts  also  belong  to  the  connate  mechan- 
ism, and  in  the  course  of  the  normal  experience  of  the 
animal  inevitably  come  into  play ;  but,  unlike  the  auto- 
matic tendencies  of  breathing,  swallowing,  and  coughing, 
they  are  capable  of  modification,  or  even  suppression,  by 
alterations  in  the  course  of  individual  experience.  The 
connate  mechanism  of  the  cat  determines  its  dread  of 
■water,  and  its  enmity  to  the  dog  and  mouse ;  yet  a  cat 
will  by  the  modifications  of  certain  experiences  become  aa 
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ready  aa  an  otter  to  take  to  the  irater,  and  become  so 
fond  of  a.  dog  that  slie  will  allow  him  to  tend  upon  her 
kittens;  and  so  indifferent  to  the  mouse  that  she  will  let 
it  run  over  her  body.  All  this  implies  a  new  adjustment 
in  the  nervous  centres,  with  new  modes  of  reaction  on 
sensory  impressions :  the  inherited  mechanism  has  been 
modified.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  profound  modifica- 
tions which  the  human  inherited  mechanism  undergoes 
in  the  course  of  experience  —  how  social  influences  and 
moral  and  religious  teachings  redirect,  or  even  suppress, 
many  primary  tendencies;  so  that  "moral  habits"  become 
organized,  and  replace  the  original  tendencies  of  the  oi^n- 
ism.  These,  when  organized,  become  the  inevitable  modes 
of  reaction,  and  are  sometimes  called  secondarily  auto- 
matic. It  is  important  to  recognize  this  organization  of 
experiences,  this  acquisition  of  a  secondary  or  modified 
constitution,  if  we  would  explain  psychological  processes 
by  physiological  processes.  Thus  the  processes  of  Logic 
are  automatic,  they  belong  to  the  connate  primary  mech- 
anism, and  their  action  is  inevitable,  invariable.  The 
elements  of  a  judgment,  like  the  elements  of  a  perception, 
may  vary,  and  we  therefore  say  that  one  judgment  is 
false,  and  one  perception  incomplete ;  but  the  judging 
process  is  always  the  same,  and  the  perceiving  process  is 
always  the  same.  We  may  breathe  pure  air  or  impure 
air,  hut  the  breathing  process  is  in  each  case  the  same ; 
and  judgment  is  as  automatic  as  breathing,  not  to  bo 
altered,  not  to  be  suppressed.  Again,  the  moral  terror  at 
wickedness  of  any  recognized  kind  ia  as  automatic  as  the 
instinctive  terror  at  danger.  The  one  has  its  roots  in 
the  primary  disposition  called  love  of  approbation  and  its 
correlative  dread  of  disapprobation:  the  social  instinct. 
The  other  has  its  root  in  the  primary  disposition  called 
"instinct  of  8elf-pre8er\'ation,"  which  is  really  the  reflex 
shrinking  from  pain :  the  physiological  instinct. 
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:lo.  Bcsiles  tlr  cozmate  and  acquired  meclianism,  we  j 
bi-^f  r.j'n-  :o  ocusiier  the  tempoiaiy  and  fluctoatiiig  ad- 
jifrzif-:^  wli:h  n^pr^sent  the  statical  condition  of  tie 
crr::::ii>=i  ^:  e^b.  niomenL  The  automatism  of  the  pri- 
zj-'.rr  x'z^ir:::::::  is  snch  that  previous  experience  and 
c:->:::.i5  r-':r:  ir>&  n:*:  needed;  nor  will  any  experience 
cr  i^T  f±':r:  ilicr  the  mode  of  reaction.  If  a  strong 
I:,:::  fills  :::  :ie  eve,  the  iris  contracts;  if  the  eyeball 
is  .Irr.  :le  eyelii  dr.'*f«5 :  if  sound-waves  beat  upon  the 
r«"r;T*Lii  «i2,  :le  sr^r^iius  muscle  contracts ;  if  the  lin- 
ir.^  ::'  zl-e  :ir:G:  r^  tickled,  the  muscles  involved  in 
cv"^l.*™  :r  in  vc^ir/iiing  contract  Xo  experience  is 
Hv-'tscNiry  :":r  :i.e5c  actions,  some  of  which  are  so  com- 
;l.;i:cv:  :jjk:  i:  we  had  to  learn  them,  as  we  leam  far 
<;:.//.ir  i.ujz^,  lie  or^^^aism  would  perish  before  the 
%,  ..-  -a-r^  i:;3JiievL  Ye:  all  of  these  presuppose  a  cer- 
;.\:v.  :::rr::jl  s:^:e  o:  the  mechanism,  any  considerable 
w-:..;:::::  :-  w":i::h  will  modify  or  suppress  them. 

1^    Nxvr..iirly  duiomauc  actions  are  those  which  have 
Iv'.'v.  aa:v,::^\1  ;hr:u^h  ex|^riences  that  have  modified 
;>.:*  :7r.;:u>:r..  Ani  produced  a  new  adjustment  of  parts- 
^^^:  ',;Vv.r:;  :o  sr.:rli  :he  eyes  against  a  strong  glare  of  lig'^^ 
V>  r.v.>:v.c  :he  h^n,: :  bv  winking  we  leam  to  shield  tb^ 
«*xv  ,*s^:::>:  An  .svvr:«iohuii;  bodv;  we  also  leam  to  tuX^ 
:Vi^  *.;\:,; ::;  :>.o  ii:rev::on  of  a  sound,  and  to  thrust aw35 
\^,:*;  sur  >.*::.;>  :no  object  that  is  irritating  our  ski"*^ 
Vv'.vr.i":.^:  r.^s  iven  aeoessarv  for  all  these  actions,  at^ 
V,.;<  ?.v„;l'y  vrcu-i-^'vi  -'"*e  tendencies  to  perform  them, ^^ 
:V...;  :'u"  riA.::.*:;  is  :uv;iriable, inevitable, unless controllt^ 
b\    \\w  \\.\\     1:  v.'u  t::kle  mv  throat,  I  mav,  or  m^--' 
lu:.  y;;sV,  ;v>:.;o  y,'ur  hAHvl :  but  if  the  inside  of  my  throi^ 
Iv  tuiwlA;.  I  :v.;:s:  vvuch.    Here  we  see  the  differen*^^ 
Ivtwivr.  ;::o  Au:o:v.a::»:  and  soov.^ndarilv  automatic  actiorJ^^ 


Tlio  siw:^;  Iv::;^:  duo  : v'*  individual  experience,  are  nM> 
or  loss  o.^r.:rs^ll;iVlo :  aud  whether  thev  are  or  are  a-^ 
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axes,  and  accommodating  the  lens  to  Dear  objects,  is  not 
only  proviid  by  observation  of  iofanta,  but  ako  by  cases 
of  disease.  After  the  reflex  mechanism  has  been  long 
establialied,  so  that  it  acta  with  inevitable  precision,  a 
slight  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles  has  tlie  effect  of 
making  all  objects  appear  in  a  different  position;  the 
patient  trying  to  touch  an  object,  then  always  moves  his 
hand  on  one  aide  of  it.  Von  Graefe  relates  the  case  of 
a  stonebreaker  who  always  struck  his  hand  with  the 
hammer  when  he  tried  to  strike  the  stone.  Yet  this 
very  man  learned  to  accommodate  hia  movements  to  the 
new  impressions ;  so  that  if  his  paralysis  had  been  cured, 
his  modified  mechanism  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  be  would  once  more  have  struck 
bis  hand  instead  of  the  atone. 

26,  This  digression  on  the  native  and  acquired  dispo- 
sitions of  the  organism,  while  it  has  brought  into  strong 
light  all  that  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  regarding  animal 
bodies  as  mechanisms,  and  their  actions  as  the  direct  con- 
aequencea  of  mechanical  adjustments,  has  also  made  con- 
spicuous the  radical  difference  between  an  organism  and  a 
machine.  We  cannot  too  emphatically  insist  on  this  radi- 
cal difference.  Between  the  group  of  conditions  involved 
in  the  structure  and  action  of  a  machine,  and  the  group 
of  conditions  involved  in  the  structure  and  action  of  an 
organism,  there  are  contrasts  as  broad  as  any  that  can 
be  named.  To  overlook  these  in  taking  account  solely 
of  the  conditions  common  to  both  groups  is  a  serious 
error.  On  such  grounds  we  might  insist  that  a  tiger  is  a 
violet,  because  both  are  organisms. 

The  biologist  will  admit  that  an  organism  b  a  mechan- 
ism, and  (in  so  far  as  its  bodily  structure  is  concerned)  a 
material  mechanism.  All  the  actions  of  this  structure 
are  therefore  mechanical,  in  the  two  senses  of  the  term : 
first,  as  being  the  actions  of  material  adjustments ;  sec- 
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ondly,  as  being  movements,  and  thereby  included  under 
the  general  laws  of  motion  represented  in  Mechanics; 
the  abstract  laws  of  movement  for  an  organic  body  are 
not  different  from  the  abstract  laws  of  movement  for  an 
inorganic  body.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
abstract  relations  only.  No  sooner  do  we  consider  the 
phenomena  as  concrete  wholes,  than  we  find  great  di- 
versity in  the  modes  of  production  of  the  movements  in 
organisms  ^nd  machines.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  modes 
of  production  which  have  interest  for  us.  We  never 
understand  a  phenomenon  so  as  to  gain  any  practical 
control  over  it,  or  any  theoretical  illumination  from  it, 
unless  we  have  mastered  some  of  its  conditions;  our 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  the  measure  of  our 
power. 


ISE  rHT3CiL  BASB  €9  MIMJL 


CHAPTEB  III 


szlaucs  (V  BCMnr  axb  iossl 


•7.  Thi  seoTD-i  c -eaion  psupoaed  was.  In  wbat 
cms.  Ferlizc  *::«r  xfT^dj  «p*:«ken  of  ss  an  Agent  in  oigani:^Ji==3iic 
jr:ces&es  '     Tlis  rcir:zs  cs  £ice  to  face  with  a  mncb^-^- 
cectiicC  Iu'tS^  Li<  rrjr'on  of  Bodr  and  Mind:  and  d^-B^ 
-csiZibi  X  lii'dGrevi'^  ir.:^«ECa;don  of  that   Fiist  Notio^z^^n 
wii:!  tJiTKSses  zzivtrsil  e3:jteri*nce,  namely,  that  wh^K^nt 
I  kixr-r  ^  Ifj^elf  is  4  Bcdv.  in  o£«  aspect,  and  a  Soul,  mz     in 
ue  ccbrT.    Wbu  I  dH  ny  Boot  is  a  persistent  aggnr-rxe- 
^^Hf^  ::  :c;-ft:^T»  -cez^xsczu ;  and  my  S<ki1  is  a  peisbte^  ^^nt 
i^^^^ir^cuc  :c  Swrj'cc^^e  pCsesxcxsa:  the  one  is  an  mM    J\- 
Ti-riial-x-i  rr:cr  -zi  errtmeaxs  expressible  in  terms  ^^  q( 
MiuCcr  iz?I  M:c5:c  az>i  ibsncf  :<«  designated  phyguaJ;  t?       fee 
cci*:  Az  in iioi-LiLxcd  creep  of  experiences  expies8il=3le 


Be:.  bj-s-rTrr  c-rcir^iacaL  zhtj  ar«  both  simply  emboaKidi- 
ri'ec:^  ::  Exreri^rrj^f.  tii:  i*  *l^  say,  aze  Modes  of  Feeli^iqg: 
All  Exi<ccii':t  — itf  iz?:*^  ic-  us — is  the  FclL    The  la-  "^s 
c:  :cr  .r^rtmszi  xciprl  ^s.  iDi^ied.  to  postulate  an  ExL-St- 
cr:  v>.:;i  15  ,vr-5  TCi-x-VTO  —  a  Bdil  not  OorselTes — k>^* 
:!>:  >vUv.t:  liTr>  ir'ruLr  is  frrcz  azy  knowledge  whatever   <rf 


wIji:  :!..<  A  .j:  is  ?1'/^  W*  know  Thix^  afasolatdr  ^* 
A"  "**-  i^  :I>iV  ;jj,i<a  in  r^riiii^ii  to  ns:  and  that  is  ti^ 
cr-lv  ii::vlviL?r  irli^i  okz.  bare  any  poasible  significaxi^ 

i:\    1:  :>  irir^js?;':!^  ::t  =?*  to  donU  that  I  am  a  Bodj, 
t^N:;^\  I  r:ay  iv-:*;  Yl«riixr  wbai  is  thus  called  is  asj' 
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thing  more  than  a  group  of  feelings.  It  is  impossible 
lor  me  to  doubt  tliat  I  am  a  Soul ;  tliough  I  may  doubt 
whether  what  is  thus  called  is  more  than  a  group  of 
bodily  functions.  In  separatirt^  what  is  unquestionable 
from  what  is  questionable,  we  separate  the  fundamental 
facts  of  consciousness  from  the  theoretic  interpretations 
of  those  facta :  no  theoretic  iuterpretation  can  efl'ace  or 
alter  the  facts.  Whatever  Philosophy  may  discover,  it 
canilot  displace  the  fact  that  I  know  I  am  a  Soul,  in  every 
sense  in  ichich  that  phrase  reprtxcnts  Experiaict :  I  know 
the  Soul  in  knowiug  its  concretes  (feelings),  and  in  know- 
ing it  as  an  abstraction  which  condenses  those  concretes 
in  a  symhoL  The  secondary  question  is,  Whether  this 
abstraction  represents  one  Existent,  and  the  abstraction 
Body  another  and  wholly  ditferent  Existent,  or  the  two 
abstractions  represent  only  two  different  Aspects  ?  this 
may  be  debated,  and  must  be  answered  according  to  theo- 
retic probabilities. 

29.  "Wliat  are  the  probabilities?  We  are  all  agreed 
that  Consciousness  is  the  final  arbiter.  Its  primary  de- 
liverance is  simply  that  of  n  radical  distinction.  It  19 
silent  on  the  nature  of  the  distinction  —  says  nothing  as 
to  whether  the  distinction  is  one  of  agents  or  of  aspects. 
It  says,  "  I  am  a  SouL"  With  equal  clearness  it  says,  "  I 
am  a  Body."  It  does  not  say,  "  I  am  two  things."  Nor 
does  the  fact  of  a  radical  distinction  imply  more  than  a 
contrast  of  aspects,  such  as  tliat  of  convex  and  concave. ' 
The  curve  has  at  every  point  this  contrast  of  convex  and 
concave,  and  yet  is  the  identical  line  throughout.  A 
mental  process  is  at  every  point  contrasted  with  the 
physical  process  assumed  to  be  its  correlate ;  and  this 
contmst  demands  equivalent  expression  in  the  terms  of 
each.  The  identity  underlying  the  two  aspects  of  the 
curve  is  evident  to  Sense,  The  identity  underlying  tlie 
mental  and  physical  process  is  not  e^'ident  to  Sense, 
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=siT  :e  ZLiir  eziinendr  prdahle  to  Speculation,  ^ 
esreciillj  -rl-fi:  Tre  Lave  explained  the  grounds  of  the 
vLz-frsz.':^-  "  '■*  -zlj.  :ri:  liey  are  apprehended  through 
iizcTrz:  n  :cf<.  Ezt  .ilrkoogh  I  admit  that  the  conclu-  — 
5i':ii  5i  :zlj  -r  ::  ir.cucilirr,  it  is  one  which  greatly  ^V"XJ 
sizsetnl?  :le  ir.'ifiiilitT  of  any  counter- hypothesis,  .^s^ 
L«  :i5  s^r  i:-s-  tlis  can  ie  made  ouL* 

c*:.   Wf  Slim  fr:  zi  :he  p-i^ition  that  a  broad  line  of  "^  c^d/ 
>'>^-':t'-'-i-  -  zi:i5:  ':^  IriTm  between  the  mental  and  th^^ciiie 
rcyk'^jl  LfTe::  ::  i  rncess.  supposing  them  to  be  iden-^an^D, 
^:*^  —  r^-iliy.     X.-tlin^  can  be  more  unlike  a  logicalj^fe^ 
Tr:o.>?ir-  z.  ".'.17  :1t  riy$:oal  process  which  is  its  corrxr^r- 
r«li:e.    3*:  :1jl:  Flil:s:pby  has  hitherto  been  forced  t-^»^to 
f:Kt?:  *Tfry  ine— jc  i:  an  explanation  of  how  the  tw    «^  \o 
rdn  re  :a,LialIy  ccc^«£c:cd:  referring  the  connection  to        ^a 
nysCcry.  :j:  mvrkii:^  rwo  .liferent  agents,  spiritual  ana — ^d 
mrcruil  zirvir^:  :ii  lomllel  lines,  like  two  clocks  regi^ — u- 
li:c\i  :.:•  -s^.'rk  *izi:iI:Az<e:visIy.     But  having  recogniz^^wed 
;2ii5  i.5:r!=-':e.  :a:i  we  n»x  also  discern  fondamental  r     — e- 
5**n:  jj:':-:*  *     Fir^  izi  foremost,  we  note  that  there  is 

:*,*c:n;c  :j  -cci  tic  basis  in  Feeling:  they  are  both  mod « 

.*c  v.\*£i5C-:c5ZT3&     Pne  Mind  thinking  the  logical  prop*    o- 
<v:i:z.  IS  "•:■:.  izjirec.  ii  the  same  staU  as  the  Mind  pS-c- 
r.rir:C  :i'r  v!iy>::al  rrxess  which  is  the  correlate  of  th«-^^ 
^•v:^<Al  :?•-  iv;?;-::::!  —  no  more  than  I.  who  see  vou  m(>  '^^ 
0::  jtfUi:  >cr-ji.  IjLT-e  :he  same  feelinss  as  you  who  jb-J® 
<:r^:k.     ?;i:  :i^  Mi::i  which  pictures  the  logical  propo^i- 
::,u  i>  JL  yrxtS!?.  m.i  Ti::nres  the  physical  process  as  * 
\v,.*v  :ioL::c^*.  is  .vcieuirlaiini:  one  and  the  same  ev&Tit 
:.u.ivr  ::s  <u:;iv::-\;  in-i  cbjectire  aspects;  just  as  whera   ^ 

•  ?*:■.'  A-r^ri  -.1  .\5;:^i  -It  ti-?  rmnt  c2urc«rwss  first  ofltivd  in  /V*'^ 

.1.*   .-■  J  ■-'    -1  ■■  V  '■:.  l?*},  II.  -^y.  17.     I  mentioo  this  bwauuesL***^ 

:*».o  ycV;..-^..  .■:   :£   '..lAZ  ^.'lim-f  :ch«  writers  hare  expietMd  th*  amto^ 
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■pictnre  to  myself  the  feelings  you  experience  on  being 
Btruck  I  separate  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  blow  from 
its  objective  aspect.  Secondly,  between  the  logical  propo- 
sition and  the  physical  process  there  is  a  community  of 
causal  dependence,  i  e.  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the 
constituent  elements,  whereby  tiiis  proposition,  and  not 
another,  is  the  result  of  this  grouping,  and  not  another. 
In  fact,  what  in  subjective  terms  is  called  Logic,  in  objec- 
tive terms  is  Grouping. 

31.  Let  us  approach  the  question  on  a  more  accessible 
side.  Sensation  avowedly  lies  at  the  basis  of  mental 
manifestations.  Now,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Sensation  is 
viewed  alternately  as  a  purely  subjective  fact  —  a  psycho- 
logical process  —  and  bA  a  purely  objective  fact  —  the 
pliy Biological  reaction  of  a  sense-oi^n.  It  is  so  con- 
spicuously a  physiological  process  that  many  writera 
exclude  it  from  the  domain  of  Mind,  assign  it  to  the 
material  organism,  and  believe  that  it  is  explicable  on 
purely  mechanical  principles.  This  seems  to  me  emi- 
nently disputable ;  but  the  point  is  noticed  in  proof  of 
the  well-marked  objective  character  which  the  phenome- 
non assumes.  In  this  aspect  a  sensation  is  simply  the 
reaction  of  a  bodily  organ.  The  physiologist  describes 
how  a  stimulus  excites  the  organ,  and  declares  its  reaction 
to  be  the  sen.sation.  Thus  viewed,  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
aubjective  quality  which  characterizes  sensation.  Yet 
without  tins  quality  the  objective  process  cannot  be  a 
sensation.  Exclude  Feeling,  and  the  excitation  of  the 
Auditory  organ  will  no  more  yield  the  sensation  of  Sound 
by  its  reaction,  than  the  strings  and  sounding-board  of 
a  piano  when  the  keys  are  struck  will  yield  music  to  a 
deaf  spectator.  Hence  the  natural  inference  has  been  that 
inside  the  organism  there  is  a  listener:  the  Soul  is  said  to 
listen,  transforming  excitation  into  sensation.     This  infer- 
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ence  only  needs  a  more  systematic  interpretation  and  it 
will  represent  the  biological  theory,  which  demands  some- 
thing more  than  the  reaction  of  the  sensory  organ  — 
namely,  the  reaction  of  the  whole  organism  through  the 
sensory  organ.  I  mean,  that  no  organ  isolated  from  the 
organism  is  capable  of  a  physiological  reoctiou  —  only 
of  a  physico-chemical  reaction;  and  sensation  depends 
on  {is)  the  physiological  reaction,  \Vhen  a  sense-organ  is 
stimulated,  this  stimulation  is  a  vital  process,  and  is  raised 
out  of  the  class  of  physico-chemical  processes  by  virtue 
of  its  being  the  indissoluble  part  of  a  complex  whole. 
Interfere  with  any  one  of  the  co-operant  conditions  — 
withdraw  the  circulation,  check  respiration,  disturb  secre- 
tion—  and  the  sense-organ  sinks  from  the  pbj-aiological 
to  the  pliysical  state ;  it  may  then  be  brought  into 
contact  with  its  nonnal  stimuli,  but  no  stimulation  (in 
the  vital  sense)  will  take  place,  there  will  be  no  vital 
reaction. 

Condensing  all  vital  processes  in  the  symbol  Vitality, 
we  may  say  Vitality  is  requisite  for  every  physiological 
process.  A  parallelism  may  be  noted  on  the  subjective 
side :  all  the  sentient  processes  may  be  condensed  in  the 
one  symbol  Sensibility  (Feeling),  and  we  must  then  say. 
No  psychological  process  is  possible  as  an  isolated  fact, 
but  demands  the  co-operation  of  others  —  it  is  a  reaultarU 
of  all  the  contemporaneous  conditions  of  Sensibility  in 
the  organism  In  ordinary  language  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  no  impression  can  become  a  sensation 
without  the  intervention  of  Consciousness  —  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Con- 
sciousness, but  the  phrase  expresses  the  fact  that  in 
Sensation  a  process  in  the  organism  is  necessary  to  the 
reaction  of  the  organ. 

32.  Having  recognized  the  distinction  between  the  two 
processes  objective  and  subjective,  physical  and  mental. 
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■ffe  have  recognized  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  assign 
their  limits,  and  to  say  where  Motion  ends  and  Feeling 
begins,  or  liow  Feeling  again  changes  into  Motion.  The 
one  does  not  begin  where  the  other  ends.  According  to 
the  two-clock  theory  of  Dualism,  the  two  agents  move  on 
parallel  lines.  On  the  theory  of  Monism  the  two  asptets 
are  throughout  opposed.  Both  theories  explain  the  facts ; 
which  explanation  is  the  most  congruous  with  experience? 
Against  the  first  we  may  object  that  the  hj-pothesis  of  two 
Agents  utterly  unallied  in  nature  wants  the  cardinal  char- 
acter of  a  fertile  hypothesis  in  its  unverifiableness :  it 
may  he  true,  we  can  never  know  that  it  is  true.  By  the 
very  terms  of  its  definition,  the  Spirit  —  if  that  mean 
more  than  an  abstract  expression  of  sentient  states  —  is 
beyond  all  sensible  experience.  This  is  indeed  admitted 
by  the  dualista,  for  they  postulate  a  Spirit  merely  because 
they  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  phenomena  of  Con- 
sciousness. Herein  they  fail  to  see  that  even  their  pos- 
tulate brings  no  explanation,  it  merely  restates  the  old 
problem  in  other  terms. 

33.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  same  objections  might  ■ 
have  been  urged  with  equal  force  against  Monism.  In- 
deed, although  many  philosophers  have  rejected  the  two- 
clock  theory  of  Leibnitz,  they  have  gained  a  very  hesitat- 
ing acceptance  for  their  own  hypothesis  of  identity.  To 
moat  minds  the  difficulty  of  imagining  how  a  physical 
process  could  also  be  a  psycliical  process,  a  movement  also 
be  a  feeling,  seemed  not  less  than  that  of  imagining  how 
two  such  distinct  Agents  as  Matter  and  Mind  could  co- 
operate, and  react  on  each  other,  or  move  simultaneously 
on  parallel  lines.  Altliough  for  many  years  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  of  Monism,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized its  want  of  an  adequate  reply  to  such  objections. 
Unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  I  have  now  found  a  solu- 
tion of  the  main  difficulty ;  and  found  it  in  psychological 
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conditions  which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  But  knowing 
how  easily  one  iDay  deceive  ooe'a  self  in  such  matters,  I 
■will  only  ask  the  reader  to  meditate  with  open-minded- 
ness  the  consideratioas  now  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  see 
if  he  can  feel  the  same  confidence  in  their  validity. 

34.  One  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  Expe- 
rience is  the  separation  of  Self  from  the  Not-Self.  I  look 
out  on  "  the  vast  extern  of  things,"  and  see  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  included  in  a  visible  hemisphere.  All  these 
objects  in  various  positions,  having  various  fonns  and  col- 
ors, I  believe  to  be  wholly  detached  from,  and  in  every 
way  unallied  to,  Myself.  And  what  is  that  Self !  It  is 
my  Body  as  a  visible  and  tangible  object,  separated  from 
all  other  visible  and  tangible  objects  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  feelings  connected  with  it  and  its  movements,  and 
not  connected  with  the  other  objects.  This  constant  pres- 
ence of  feelings  is  referred  to  a  Soul,  which  I  then  sepa- 
rate from  my  Body,  as  an  Inner  Self;  and  from  this  time 
onwards  I  speak  of  the  Body  as  mine,  and  learn  to  r^ard 
it  in  much  tlie  same  light  as  other  outer  objects.  In  my 
naive  judgment  the  external  objects  are  supposed  to  exist 
as  I  see  and  touch  them,  whether  I  or  any  one  else  see 
and  touch  them  or  not :  they  in  no  sense  belong  to  the 
series  of  feelings  which  constitute  the  Me.  And  since 
my  Body  resembles  these  objects  in  visible  and  tangible 
qualities,  and  also  in  being  external  to  my  feelings,  it  also 
takes  its  place  in  the  objective  world.  Tlius  arises  the 
hypothesis  of  Dualism  which  postulates  a  Pk)/si»,  or  ob- 
ject-world, and  an  jEsOiesis,  or  subject-world :  two  inde- 
pendent existents,  one  contemplat«d,  the  other  contem- 
plating. 

35.  PhiloBopIiy,  as  we  know,  leads  to  a  complete 
reversal  of  this  primitive  conclusion,  and  shows  that  the 
cont''fnplaifd  is  asi/ntkesis  of  contemplatioths,  the  Physis  be- 
ing (ilso  the  jEsthesis.     Psychological  investigation  shows 


that  the  objects  supposed  to  kai'c  forms,  colors,  and  posi- 
tions within  an  external  liemisphere,  have  these  only  in 
virtue  of  the  very  feelings  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  separated.  The  visible  uuiveree  exists  only  as  son  : 
the  objects  are  Reals  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  Sensi- 
bility. The  space  in  which  we  see  them,  their  geomet- 
rical relations,  the  light  and  shadows  which  reveal  them, 
the  forms  they  affect,  the  lines  of  their  changing  direc- 
tions, the  (j^ualities  which  distinguish  them,  —  all  these 
are  hut  the  externally  projected  signs  of  feelings.  They 
are  signs  which  we  interpret  according  to  organized  laws 
of  experience ;  each  sign  being  itself  a  feeling  connected 
with  other  feelings.  We  pi-oject  them  outside  according 
to  the  "  law  of  eccentric  projection  "  —  which  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  fact  that  one  feeling  is  a  sign  of  some 
other,  and  is  thereby  ideally  detached  from  it.  According 
to  this  law  I  say,  "  my  Body " ;  just  as  I  say,  "  my 
House  " ;  or,  "  my  Property."  Misled  by  this,  Uiialism 
holds  that  in  the  very  fact  of  detaching  my  Body  from 
my  Self,  calling  it  mine,  is  the  revelation  of  a  distinct 
entity  within  tlie  body.  But  that  this  is  illusory,  appears 
in  the  application  of  this  same  law  of  eccentric  projection 
to  sensations  and  thoughts,  which  are  called  tjii'tw,  aa  my 
legs  and  arms  are  mine.  If  it  is  undeniable  that  I  say 
my  Body  —  and  thus  ideally  detach  the  Body  from  tlie 
Soul  —  it  is  ecjually  nndeniable  that  I  say  my  Soul;  and 
from  what  is  the  Soul  detached  ?  In  presence  of  this 
difficulty,  the  metaphysician  may  argue  that  neither  Body 
nor  Soul  can  be  coextensive  with  its  manifestations,  but 
demands  a  noumenal  Real  for  each  —  a  aubstralum  for  the 
bodily  manifestations,  and  a  substratum  for  the  mental 
manifestations.  This,  however,  is  an  evasion,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  If  we  postulate  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  noumenon,  we  gain  no  insight:  first,  because 
Philosophy  deals  only  with  the  known  functions  of  un- 
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known  quantities,  and  therefore  leaves  the  x  out  of  tlie 
calculation ;  secondly,  because,  granting  the  existence  of 
these  noumena,  we  can  have  no  rational  grounds  for 
asserting  that  they  are  not  of  one  and  the  same  nature ; 
for  we  have  no  grounds  for  any  assertion  whatever  about 
them.  And  if  it  be  urged  against  tliis,  that  Conscious- 
ness testifies  to  a  distinction,  I  answer  that  on  a  closer 
scrutiny  it  will  be  found  to  testify  to  nothing  more  than 
a  diversity  of  manifestation.  All  therefore  tliat  comes 
within  the  range  of  knowledge  is.  How  does  this  diveraity 
arise  ? 

36.  There  are  two  ways,  and  there  are  only  two,  in 
which  differences  arise.  These  are,  1°,  the  modes  of  pro- 
duclion  of  a  product,  and,  2",  our  vwdes  of  apprehension,  of 
the  product.  Things  may  be  very  different,  and  yet  to 
OUT  apprehension  indistinguishable,  so  that  we  regard 
them  as  identical ;  and  they  may  be  identical,  yet  appear 
utterly  unlike.  A  mechanical  bird  may  seem  so  like  a 
living  bird,  and  their  actions  so  indistinguishable  to  the 
spectator,  that  he  will  not  suspect  a  difference,  or  suspect- 
ing it,  will  not  be  able  to  specify  it.  Of  both  objects,  w 
long  as  his  modes  of  apprehending  them  are  circumscribed, 
he  can  only  say  what  these  imply :  he  sees  familiar  forms, 
colors,  and  movements,  which  he  interprets  according  to 
the  previous  e."tper!onces  of  which  these  are  the  aigna. 
But  by  varying  the  modes  of  apprehension,  and  gaining 
thus  a  fuller  knowledge,  he  finds  that  the  two  products 
have  very  different  modes  of  production ;  hence  he  con- 
cludes the  products  to  be  different :  the  mechanism  of  the 
one  is  not  the  organism  of  the  other ;  the  actions  of  the 
mechanical  bird  are  not  the  actions  of  the  living  bird. 
The  fuller  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  viewing  the  ob- 
jects under  different  relations,  and  contemplating  tbem  vn 
their  modes  of  production,  not  as  merely  visible  products. 
He  sees   the   mechanism   performing  by  steel  springs. 
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wheels,  and  wires,  the  work  which  the  organism  performs 
by  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves  ;  and  the  farther  hia  anal- 
ysis of  the  modes  of  production  is  carried,  the  greater  are 
the  differences  which  he  apprehends. 

37.  Now  consider  the  other  side.  One  and  the  same 
object  will  necessarily  present  very  different  aspects  under 
difl'ereut  subjective  coudilions,  since  it  is  tlieM  which  de- 
termine the  aspect.  The  object  cannot  be  to  Sight  what 
it  is  to  Hearing,  to  Touch  what  it  is  to  SmelL  The  vibra- 
tions of  a  tuning-fork  are  seen  as  movements,  heard  as 
sounds.  In  current  language  the  vibrations  are  said  to 
cause  the  sounds.  Mialed  by  this,  phdosophera  puzzle 
themseh'es  as  to  how  a  material  process  (vibration)  can 
be  transformed  into  a  mental  process  (sensation),  how 
such  a  cause  can  have  so  utterly  different  an  effect.  But 
I  have  formerly*  argued  at  some  length  that  there  ia  no 
transformation  or  causation  of  the  kind  supposed.  The 
tuning-fork  —  or  that  Real  which  in  relation  to  Sense  ia 
the  particular  object  thus  named  —  will,  by  one  of  its 
modes  of  acting  on  my  Sensibility  through  my  optical 
apparatus,  determine  the  response  known  as  vibrations; 
but  it  is  not  this  response  of  the  optical  oigau  which  is 
transformed  into,  or  causes  the  response  of  the  auditory 
organ,  known  as  soiind.  The  auditory  organ  knows  noth- 
ing of  vibrations,  the  optical  nothing  of  sounds.  The 
responses  are  both  modes  of  Feeling  determined  by  or- 
ganic conditions,  and  represent  the  two  different  relations 
in  which  the  Real  is  apprehended,  Tlie  Real  is  alter- 
nately the  one  and  the  other.  And  if  the  one  mode  of 
Feeling  has  a  physical  significance,  while  the  other  has  a 
mental  significance,  ao  that  we  regard  the  vibrations  as 
objective  facts,  belonging  to  the  external  world,  and  the 
sounds  as  subjective  facts,  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
internal  world,  this  is  due  to  certain  psychological  influ- 
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ences  presently  to  be  expounded  Meanwhile  let  us  fix 
clearly  in  our  minds  that  both  vibrations  and  soujiJs  are 
modes  of  Feeling.  My  consciousness  plainly  assures  me 
that  it  is  I  who  see  the  one,  and  hear  the  other ;  not  that 
there  are  two  distinct  subjects  for  the  two  distinct  feel- 
ings. Add  to  which,  manifold  uncontradicted  experiences 
assure  me  that  the  occasional  cause  —  the  objective  factor 
—  of  the  one  feeling,  is  also  the  cause  of  tlje  other,  and 
not  that  the  two  feelings  have  two  different  occasional 
causes.  From  both  of  these  undeniable  facts  we  must 
conclude  that  the  difference  felt  is  simply  a  difference 
of  aspect,  determined  by  some  difference  in  the  modes  of 
apprehension. 

38.  Assuming  then  that  ft  mental  process  is  only  an- 
other aspect  of  ft  physical  process  —  and  this  we  shall 
find  the  more  probable  hyfiothesis  —  we  have  to  explain 
by  what  influences  tliese  diametrically  oppo.^ite  aspects 
are  detennined,  From  all  that  has  just  been  said  we 
must  seek  these  in  the  modes  of  apprehension.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  express  the  fact  in  ver}'  different 
terras  ;  the  question  is,  What  do  these  terms  si^ify  t 
Why  do  we  express  one  aspect  in  terms  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  assigning  the  process  to  the  objective  world ;  and 
the  other  aspect  in  ternja  of  Feeling,  assigning  the  process 
to  the  subjective  world  ? 

Let  the  example  chosen  be  a  logical  process  as  the 
mental  aspect,  and  a  neural  process  as  its  physical  corre- 
late. Tlie  particular  proposition  may  be  viewed  logically, 
as  a  grouping  of  e^cperiences,  or  physiologically,  as  a  group- 
ing of  neural  tremors.  Here  we  have  the  twofold  aspect  of 
one  and  tlie  same  reality  ;  and  these  different  aspects  are 
expressed  in  different  terms.  We  cannot  be  too  rigorous 
in  our  separation  of  the  terms ;  for  every  attentive  student 
must  liave  noted  how  frequently  discussions  are  made 
turbid  by  the  unconscious  shiftinQ  of  tervia  in  the  course 
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of  the  argumentation.  This  ia  not  only  the  mistake  of 
opponents  wlio  are  unaware  of  the  shifting  which  has 
occurred  in  each  other's  minds,  so  that  practically  tlie 
adveraariea  do  not  meet  on  common  ground,  but  cross 
and  recroas  each  other ;  it  is  also  the  mistake  of  the  soli- 
tary thinker  losing  himself  in  the  maze  of  interlacing  con- 
ceptions instead  of  keeping  steadily  to  one  path.  Only 
by  such  shifting  of  terms  can  the  notion  of  the  physical 
process  causing,  or  being  tranformed  into,  the  mental 
process  for  a  moment  gain  credit ;  and  this  also  greatly 
sustains  the  hypothesis  of  Dualism,  witli  its  formidable 
objections  :  How  can  Matter  think  ?  How  can  Mind  net 
on  Matter  causing  Motion  ? 

39.  Tliose  who  recognized  that  the  terms  Matter  and 
Mind  were  abstractions  mutually  exclusive,  saw  at  once 
that  these  questions,  instead  of  being  formidable,  were  in. 
truth  irrational.  To  ask  if  Matter  could  think,  or  Mind 
move  Matter,  was  a  confusion  of  symbols  equivalent  to 
speaking  of  a  yard  of  Hope,  and  a  ton  of  Terror.  Al- 
though Measiire  and  Weight  are  symbols  of  Feeling,  and 
in  this  respect  are  on  a  par  with  Hope  and  Terror,  yet 
because  they  are  objective  symbols  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  subjective  states,  without  violation  of  the  very 
significance  they  were  invented  to  express.  No  one  ever 
asks  whether  a  sensation  of  Sound  can  be  a  sensation  of 
Color ;  nor  whether  Color  can  move  a  machine,  althougli 
Heat  can,  yet  the  one  is  no  less  a  sensation  than  the 
other.  On  similar  grounds  no  one  should  ask  whetlier 
Matter  can  tliink,  or  Mind  move  Matter.  The  only 
rational  question  is  one  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
terms,  namely,  whether  the  living,  thinking  organism 
presents  itself  to  apprehension  under  the  twofold  aspect 
—  now  under  the  modes  of  Feeling  classified  as  objective 
or  physical;  now  under  the  modes  classified  as  subjective 
or  ment&L 
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40.  We  are  told  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  imagine  Matter 
thinking,"  which  is  very  true ;  only  by  a  gross  confusion 
of  terras  can  Thought  be  called  a  property  of  cerebral 
tissue,  or  of  Matter  at  all  We  may,  indeed,  penetrat* 
beneath  the  terms  which  relate  to  aspects,  and  recognise 
in  the  underlying  reality  not  two  existences,  but  one 
Our  conceptions  of  this  reality,  however,  are  expressed  in 
symbols  representing  different  classes  of  feelings,  objec- 
tive and  subjective ;  and  to  employ  the  terms  of  one  class 
to  designate  the  conceptions  of  the  other  is  to  frustrate 
the  very  purposes  of  language.  Matter  and  Mind,  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  are  abstractions  from  sentient  experi- 
ences. We  know  them  as  abstractions,  and  know  the 
concrete  experiences  from  which  they  are  abstracted. 
Philosophers,  indeed,  repeatedly  assure  us  that  we  neither 
know  what  Matter  is  nor  what  Mind  is,  we  only  know 
the  phenomenal  products  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
these  two  unknown  noumena.  Were  this  so,  all  dis- 
cussion would  be  idle  ;  we  could  not  say  whether  Matter 
was  or  was  not  capable  of  thinking,  whether  Mind  was 
or  was  not  the  same  as  Matter,  we  could  only  abstain 
from  saying  anything  whatever  on  the  topic.  What 
should  we  re]jly  to  one  who  asked  us  to  name  the  pro- 
duct of  two  unknown  quantities  1  So  long  as  x  and  y  are 
without  values  their  product  must  be  without  value.  If 
the  value  of  x  be  known,  and  that  of  y  unknown,  then 
the  product  still  remains  unknown :  x  +  y  =  x  ■{■  o=x. 
Therefore,  unless  the  Objective  aspect  were  the  equitaUfU 
of  the  Subjective  aspect,  it  could  never  be  subjectively 
J)re3ent,     Feeling  is  but  another  aspect  of  tlie  Felt 

41,  It  is  because  we  do  know  wliat  Matter  is,  that  we 
know  it  is  not  Mind :  they  are  symbols  of  two  different 
modes  of  Feeling.  If  we  separate  the  conception  of  cit- 
izenship from  the  conception  of  fatherhood,  although  the 
same  man  is  both  citizen  and  father,  how  much  more 
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decisively  must  we  separate  the  conception  of  Matter, 
wbich  represents  one  group  of  feelings,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  Mind,  which  represents  anotlier  ?  One  element 
in  the  former  is  common  to  the  whole  group,  namely,  the 
reference  to  a  Not-Self,  induced  by  the  sensation  of  Ee- 
sistance,  which  always  ideally  or  senaiUy  accompanies 
the  material  class.  Tiie  axiom,  I  feel,  erifo  I  exist,  has 
its  correlative :  —  I  act,  cr^o  there  are  other  exist«nts  on 
which  I  act ;  and  these  are  not  wholly  Me,  for  they  re- 
BJat,  oppose,  exclude  tne  ;  yet  they  are  also  one  with  Me, 
since  they  are  felt  by  me.  In  my  Feeling,  that  which 
is  not  Me  is  Matter,  the  objective  aspect  of  the  Felt,  as 
Mind  is  the  subjective  aspect. 

But  since  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Joy  and  Grief,  Pain  and 
Terror,  are  also  /ell,  yet  are  never  classed  under  the  head 
of  Matter,  the  grounds  of  the  classification  of  feelings 
have  to  be  expressed.  Professor  Bain  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  Matter  and  Mind  to  rest  solely  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  Extension :  this  is  the  decisive  mark : 
Matter  he  defines  as  the  Extended.  The  definition  is  in- 
adequate. Wlien  I  see  a  dog  and  its  image  reflected  in  a 
pool,  or  see  a  dog  and  think  of  another,  in  the  three  cases 
dog,  image,  and  idea  have  Extension ;  but  I  recognize  the 
dog  as  a  material  fact,  the  idea  aa  a  mental  fact;  and 
although  the  image  of  the  dog  has  material  conditions  by 
which  I  am  optically  affected,  just  as  the  idea  has  ma- 
terial cerebral  conditions,  I  recognize  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  the  dog,  due  to  the  different  modes  of 
apprehension.  The  dog  i.s  known  as  a  persistent  reality, 
which,  when  Sight  is  supplemented  hy  Touch,  will  yield 
Eensfttions  of  Eesistance,  and  thus  disclose  its  materiality. 
The  image  vanishes  if  I  attempt  to  touch  it;  I  see  its 
outlines  waver  and  become  confused  with  every  disturb- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  the  idea  vanishes  when 
another  idea  arises ;  whence  I  conclude  that  neither  has 
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material  reality,  because  neither  has  the  Kesistaace  Thich 
characterizes  the  Not-Self.  The  image  and  the  idea  may 
be  referred  to  material  conditioua,  but  so  may  pains,  ter- 
rors, volitions,  yet  these  are  all  without  Extension,  simply 
because  they  are  not  visual  feelings. 

42.  Matter  does  not  represent  all  feelings,  but  only  the 
objective  senaibles ;  and  these  are  not  all  characterized 
by  Est-ension,  but  only  those  which  directly  or  indirectly 
involve  optico-tactical  experiences  accompanied  by  mus- 
cular experiences.  Matter  is  primarily  the  Visible  and 
Eesist«nt ;  and  secondarily,  whatever  can  be  imagined  as 
such ;  so  that  ether,  molecules,  and  atoms,  although  nei- 
ther visible  nor  tangible,  are  ranged  under  the  head  of 
Matter.  Color  is  a  feeling  as  Sound  and  Scent  are  feel- 
ings, and  although  material  conditions  are  equally  presup- 
[wsed  in  all  three,  yet  Color  alone  has  Extension,  and  be- 
cause it  can  be  imaged  it  has.a  more  objective  character 
than  the  others,  which  having  no  lines  and  surfaces,  want 
the  optical  conditions  for  the  formation  of  images,  and  are 
less  definitely  connected  with  tactical  and  muscular  expe- 
riences. Nevertheless,  since  Sound  and  Scent  are  obvi- 
ously associated  with  objects  seen  and  touched,  they  have 
a  degree  of  materiality  never  assigned  to  such  feelings  as 
Hunger  and  Thirst,  Pleasure,  Terror,  and  Hope. 

43.  When  we  refer  feelings  to  material  comlitions,  we 
follow  the  natural  tendency  to  translate  the  little  known 
in  terms  of  the  better  known,  and  employ  the  symbols 
Matter  and  Motion,  because  these  funiish  the  intellect 
with  images,  L  e.  definite  and  exact  elements  to  operate 
with.  In  hearing  a  sound,  there  is  nothing  at  all  like 
"vibrations,"  nothing  like  "aerial  waves"  and  "neural 
processes,"  given  in  that  feeling ;  but  on  attempting  to 
explain  it,  we  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  Sensation  to 
easry  it  into  the  sphere  of  Intellect,  and  we  must  change 

X  symbols  in  changing  our  problem ;  here  our  only  r&- 
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source  ia  to  translate  the  subjective  st»te  into  an  iinagi- 
nahle  objective  process,  wliicli  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  What  we  heard  as  Sound 
is  then  seen  aa  Vibration,  When  we  are  optically  or 
mentally  contemplating  vibrations  and  neural  processes, 
we  are  supplanting  one  source  of  feeling  by  another, 
translating  an  event  in  another  set  of  symbols.  But  we 
can  no  more  hear  the  sound  in  seeing  the  vibrations, 
than  a  blind  man  can  see  the  fly  in  the  amber  which  he 
feels  with  liis  fingers,  or  than  we  can  feel  the  amber  he 
holds,  while  we  are  only  looking  at  it.  The  phrase  "  ma- 
terial conditions  of  i'eeling"  sometimes  designates  the 
objective  aspect  of  the  subjective  process,  and  sometimes 
the  agencies  in  the  external  medium  which  co-operate 
with  the  oi^nism  in  the  production  of  the  feelings.  In 
each  case  there  is  an  attempt  to  explain  a  feeling  by  in- 
telligible symbols, 

44.  Tlie  Animal  probably  never  attempts  such  expla- 
nation; satisfied  with  the  facts,  it  is  careless  of  their 
factors.  Man  is  never  satisfied :  is  restless  in  the  search 
after  factors ;  and  having  found  them,  seeks  factors  of 
these  factors ;  so  that  Lichteiiberg  felicitously  calls  him 
"das  rastlose  Ursackenihirr"  —  "the  animal  untiring  in 
the  search  for  causes."  And  thus  sciences  arise :  we 
translate  experiences  into  geometrical,  physical,  chemical, 
physiological,  and  psycholofjical  terms  —  different  sym- 
bols of  the  different  modes  of  apprehending  phenomena, 

45.  "  I  see  an  elephant"  In  other  words,  I  am  af- 
fected in  a  cei-tain  way,  and  interpret  my  affection  by 
previous  similar  experiences,  expressing  these  in  verbal 
symbols.  But  I  want  an  explanation,  and  this  the  phi- 
losopher vouchsafes  to  me  by  translating  my  affection 
into  his  terms.  He  takes  me  into  another  sphere  —  telh 
me  of  an  undulating  Ether,  the  waves  of  which  beat 
upon  my  retina  —  of  lines  of  Light  refracted  by  media 
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and  converged  by  lenses  according  to  geometric  laws  — 
of  the  formiitioo  thereby  of  a  tiny  image  of  the  gigantic 
elephant  on  my  retina  as  on  the  plate  of  a  cauiera- 
obscura — this,  and  much  more,  is  what  ke  sees  in  my  vis- 
ual feeling,  and  lie  bids  mo  see  it  also.  Grateful  for  the 
novel  instruction,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  does 
not  alter  my  vision  of  the  elephant,  does  not  make  the 
fact  a  whit  clearer,  does  not  indeed  correspond  with  what 
I  feel  It  is  outside  knowledge,  valuable,  as  all  knowl- 
edge is,  but  sup])lementary.  It  is  translation  into  another 
language.  And  wheu  I  come  to  examine  the  translation, 
I  find  it  very  imperfect.  I  ask  my  instructor :  Is  it  the 
tiny  image  ou  my  retina  which  I  see,  and  not  the  big 
elephant  on  the  grass  ?  And  how  do  I  see  this  retinal 
image,  which  you  explain  to  be  upside  down?  —  bow  is 
it  carried  from  my  retina  to  my  mind  ?  I  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  tiny  reversed  im^e,  none  of  my  retina, 
only  of  a  fact  of  feeling,  which  I  call  "  seeing  an  ele- 
phant." The  camera-obscnra  has  no  such  feeling — it 
reflects  the  image,  it  does  not  see  the  object.  Here  my 
instructor,  having  reached  the  limit  of  his  science,*  hands 
nie  over  to  the  physiologist,  who  will  translate  the  fact 
for  me  in  terms  not  of  Geometry,  but  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  The  laws  of  Dioptrics  cease  at  this  point: 
the  image  they  help  to  form  on  the  retina  is  ruthlessly 
dL-^persed,  and  all  its  beantifnl  geometric  construction  is 
lost  in  a  neural  excitation,  which  is  transmitted  through 
semifluid  channels  of  an  optic  tract  to  a  semifluid  gan- 
glion, whence  a  thrill  is  shot  through  the  whole  brain, 

•  "The  retinnl  imnge  is  the  liiBt  pffeot  knnwn  of  tho  action  of  obJMt* 
on  DH  ;  wbnt  happens  bejond  the  rptlna  ve  know  not ;  our  knowledge 
or  the  objn^ive  jirooru  has  at  present  here  \U  limiL"  —  EwAUi  HutlKO, 
Beitragf.  nlr  Fhiniolmjie,  1863,  p.  166.  That  is  to  any,  we  hire  a  ddl- 
nito  trsnalation  ni  the  piwess  in  j^otnetriR  lirtns  ns  for  a.i  the  retina,  and 
thence  onwarda  Gninictry  Tiila  ua,  and  Neurology  and  Fsjcholog]'  ara 
invoked. 
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Bud  is  there  tramforvicd  into  a  visual  sensation.  Again 
I  fancy  I  have  gained  novel  instruction  of  a  valuable 
kind ;  but  it  does  not  affect  my  original  experience  that 
I  am  enabled  to  translate  it  into  different  terms;  the 
less  £0  because  I  cannot  help  the  convi:;tiou  that  the 
translation  is  imperfect,  leaving  out  the  essential  points. 
If  a  phrase  be  translated  for  me  into  French  or  German, 
I  gain  thereby  an  addition  to  my  linguistic  knowledge, 
but  the  experience  thug  variously  expressed  remains  un- 
affected. \Vlien  the  fact  ia  expressed  in  geometrical  or 
physiological  tei'ms,  the  psychical  jtrocess  finds  no  ade- 
quate expression.  Neither  ia  the  details,  nor  in  the 
totals,  do  I  recognize  any  of  the  quahties  of  my  state  of 
feeling  in  seeing  the  elephant.  I  do  not  see  the  geomet- 
rical process,  I  do  not  see  the  anatomical  mechaniara,  I 
see  the  elephant,  and  am  conscious  only  of  that  feeling. 
You  may  consider  my  organism  geometrically  or  anatomi- 
cally, and  bring  it  thus  within  the  circle  of  objective 
knowledge;  but  my  subjective  exixirience,  my  spiritual 
existence,  that  of  which  I  am  most  deeply  assured,  de- 
mands another  expression.  Nay  more,  on  closely  scru- 
tinizing your  objective  explanations,  it  is  evident  that  a 
psychical  process  is  implied  throughout  —  such  terms  as 
undulations,  refractions,  media,  lenses,  retina,  neural  ex- 
citation, overtly  refer,  indeed,  to  the  material  objective 
aspect  of  the  facts,  but  they  are  themselves  the  modes 
of  feeling  by  which  the  facta  are  apprehended,  and  would 
not  exist  as  such  without  the  "  greeting  of  the  spirit." 

46.  What,  then,  is  our  conclusion?  It  is,  that  to 
make  an  adequate  explanation  of  psychical  processes  by 
material  conditions  we  must  first  establisli  an  equiva- 
lence between  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects;  and, 
having  taken  this  step,  we  must  complete  it  hy  showing 
wherein  the  difference  exists ;  having  established  this 
entity  and  diversity,  we  have  solved  the  problem. 
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Let  u9  attempt  this  solution.  'When  I  speak  to  yua, 
the  spokeD  words  are  the  same  to  you  and  to  me.  Yon 
bear  what  I  hear,  you  appreheod  what  I  apprebend.  Bat 
there  wer^  mitscular  movements  of  aiticuIatioQ  felt  by 
me  and  not  felt  by  yoa ;  to  feel  these  yon  also  most 
artictUate  the  worda;  but  so  long  as  yoa  merely  hear 
the  words,  there  is  a  difference  ia  our  states  of  feelii^. 
Some  of  my  movements  you  can  see,  others  yoa  can  im- 
agine ;  but  this  is  not  my  feeling  of  them,  it  is  your 
optical  equivalent  of  my  muscular  feeUng.  On  a  similar 
assumption  of  equivalence,  a  neural  process  is  made  to 
stsnd  for  a  logical  process.  lu  thinking  a  propositjon, 
we  are  logically  grouping  verbal  symbols  representative 
of  sensible  experiences ;  and  this  is  a  quite  peculiar  state 
of  Consciousness,  wholly  unlike  what  would  arise  in  tbe 
mental  or  visual  contemphktion  of  the  neunl  grouping 
which  is  its  phj'siologic&l  equivalent.  But  this  diversity 
does  not  discredit  the  idea  of  their  identity ;  and  al- 
though some  of  my  readers  will  protest  against  such  an 
idea,  and  will  affirm  that  the  lo-jical  process  is  not  a 
process  taking  place  in  the  organism  at  all,  but  in  a  spirit 
which  uses  the  oi^anism  as  its  instrument,  I  must  be 
allowed  in  this  exposition  to  consider  the  identity  estab* 
lished,  my  purpose  being  to  explain  the  diversity  neces- 
sarily accompanying  it  Therefore,  L  say,  that  althoogli 
a  logical  process  is  identical  with  a  neural  process,  it 
must  appear  differently  when  the  modes  of  apprehending 
it  are  different.  While  you  are  thinking  a  logical  prapo- 
sition,  grouping  your  verbal  sjTuboIs,  I,  who  mentally 
see  the  process,  am  grouping  a  totally  different  sea.  of 
symbols :  to  you  the  proposition  is  a  subjective  state,  i,  e. 
a  state  of  feeling,  not  an  object  of  feeling :  to  become  an 
object,  it  must  be  apprehended  by  objective  modes:  and 
this  it  can  become  to  you  as  to  me,  when  we  see  it  as  a 
process,  or  imagine  it  as  a  process.     But  obnously  your 
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Btate  in  seeing  or  imagining  tlie  process  must  be  different 
from  your  state  when  the  process  itself  is  passing,  since 
the  modes  of  apprehension  are  so  diiferent  There  may 
be  every  ground  for  concluding  that  a  logical  process  has 
its  correlative  physical  process,  and  that  the  two  processes 
are  merely  two  aspects  of  one  event ;  but  because  we 
cannot  apprehend  the  one  aspect  as  we  apprehend  the 
other,  cannot  sec  the  logical  sequence  as  we  see  the  physi- 
cal sequence,  tliis  difference  in  our  modes  of  apprehension 
compels  us  to  separate  the  two,  assigning  one  to  the  sub- 
jective, the  other  to  the  objective  class.  Between  the 
sensible  j:erception  of  an  object  and  tlie  reproduced  image 
of  the  object  there  is  chiefly  a  quantitative  difference  in 
the  physiological  and  psychological  processes :  the  image 
is  a  faint  sensation.  Yet  this  quantitative  difference 
brings  with  it  tlie  qualitative  distinction  which  is  indi- 
cated in  our  calling  the  one  a  sensation,  the  other  a 
thought.  The  consequence  has  been  that  whDe  all  phi- 
losophers have  admitted  the  sensation  to  be  —  at  least 
partly^ a  process  in  the  bodily  organism,  the  majority 
have  maintained  that  the  thought  is  no  such  process  in 
the  oi^'anism,  but  has  its  seat  in  a  spirit  independent  of 
the  organism. 

47.  The  states  of  Feeling  which  are  associated  with 
other  states  characterized  as  objective  because  overtly 
referring  to  a  Not-Self,  we  group  under  the  head  of  Mat- 
ter: we  assign  material  conditions  as  their  antecedents. 
Whereas  states  of  Feeling  which  are  not  thus  associated 
we  group  under  the  head  of  Mind,  and  assign  internal 
conditions  as  their  antecedents.  Color  and  Taste  are 
ver^'  different  stales  of  Feeling,  yet  both  are  spontane- 
ously referred  to  external  causes,  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  visual  and  tactical  states ;  whereas  Hunger, 
Nausea,  Hope,  etc.,  have  no  such  associations,  and  their 
material  conditions  are  only  theoretically  assigned. 
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Our  iuteUigible  aniveise  is  constmcted  out  of  the  dfr- 
ments  of  Feeling  according  to  certain  classifications,  the 
broadest  of  which  is  that  into  external  and  internal,  ob- 
ject and  subject.  The  abstractions  Matter  and  Uind 
once  formed  and  fixed  in  repiesentative  symbols,  are 
easily  accredited  as  two  different  Reals.  But  the  sepa- 
ration is  ideal,  and  is  really  a  distinction  of  Aspects. 
We  know  ourselves  as  Body-ilind ;  we  do  not  know  oor- 
selves  as  Body  atid  Mind,  if  by  that  be  meant  two  coex- 
istent independent  Existents  j  and  the  illusion  by  which 
the  two  Aspects  appear  as  two  Eeals  may  be  made  intel- 
ligible by  the  analysis  of  any  ordinary  proposition.  For 
example,  when  we  say  "  this  fruit  is  sweet,"  we  express 
facts  of  Feeling  —  actual  or  anticipated  —  in  abstract 
terms.  The  concrete  facts  are  these :  a  colored  feeling, 
a  solid  feeling,  a  sweet  feeling,  etc.,  have  been  associated 
together,  and  the  colored,  solid,  sweet  group  is  sj-mbolized 
in  the  abstract  term  "  fruit."  But  the  color,  solidity,  and 
sweetness  are  also  abstract  terms,  representing  feelings 
associated  in  other  groups,  so  that  we  find  "  fruit"  which 
has  no  "sweetness";  and  "sweetness"  in  other  things 
besides  "  fruits."  Having  thus  separated  ideally  the 
"sweetness"  from  the  "fruit"  —  which  in  the  concrete 
sweet-fruit  is  not  permissible — we  easily  conte  to  imagine 
a  real  distinction.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  the  concrete  liv- 
ing organism  when  we  cease  to  consider  it  in  its  concrete 
reality,  and  fix  our  attention  on  its  abstract  terms  — 
Body  and  Mind,  We  then  think  of  Body  apart  from 
Mind,  and  believe  in  them  as  two  Keals,  though  neither 
exists  apart. 

There  is  no  state  of  consciousness  in  which  object  and 
subject  are  not  indissolubly  combined.  Tliere  is  no  phys- 
ical process  whicli  is  not  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  psychical  modes  of  apprehending  it  Every  idea  is 
either  an  image  or  a  symbol  —  it  has  therefore  objective 
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reference,  a  material  aspect.  Every  object  is  a  synthesis 
of  feelings  —  it  has  therefore  subjective  reference,  a  ma- 
terial aspect  Thus  while  all  the  evidence  points  to  the 
identity  of  Object  and  Subject,  there  ia  ample  evidence 
for  tlie  logical  necessity  of  their  ideal  separation  as  As- 
pects. Tliis  I  have  explained  as  a  case  of  the  general 
principle  which  determines  all  distinctions  —  namely,  the 
diversity  in  the  modes  of  production  of  ttie  products, 
which  —  subjectively — is  diversity  in  the  modus  of  ap- 
prehending them.  The  optico-tactical  experiences  are 
markedly  different  from  the  other  experiences,  as  being 
irfore  directly  referred  to  the  Not-Self  which  resists ;  and 
because  these  lend  themselves  to  ideal  constructions  by 
means  of  images  and  symbols,  it  is  these  experiences  into 
which  we  translate  all  the  others  when  we  come  to  ex- 
plain them  and  assign  their  conditions.  For  —  and  tliia 
is  the  central  position  of  our  argument — all  interpre- 
tation consists  in  translating  one  set  of  feelings  in  the 
terms  of  another  set.  We  condense  sets  of  feelings  in 
abstract  symbols;  to  understand  these  we  must  reduce 
them  to  their  concrete  significates.  They  are  signs ;  we 
must  show  what  they  are  signs  of 

Now  the  symbols  Object  and  Subject  are  the  most  ab- 
stract we  can  employ.  Because  they  are  universal,  they 
represent  what  cannot  in  reality  be  divorced.  We  can, 
indeed,  ideally  separate  ourselves  from  the  Cosmos ;  in 
the  same  way  we  can  ideally  separate  our  inner  Self  or 
Soul  from  our  outer  Self  or  Body ;  and  again  our  Soul 
from  its  sentient  states,  our  Body  from  its  pliysieal 
changes.  But  not  ao  in  reality.  The  separation  is  a 
logical  artifice,  and  a  logical  necessity  for  Science, 

The  necessity  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects 
how  the  ideal  constnictions  of  Science  demand  precision 
and  integrity  of  terms.  The  problem  of  Automatism 
brings  this  very  clearly  into  view.     The  question  is,  Can 
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CONSCIOCSNESa  AND  UNCONSCIODSNESS" 

48.  Science  demands  precision  of  tenna ;  and  in  this 
sense  Condillao  was  justified  in  defining  it,  "  unc  iangue 
lien  faite."  The  sciences  of  Measurement  are  exact  be- 
cause of  the  precision  of  tlieir  terms,  and  are  powerful 
because  of  their  exactness.  The  sciences  of  Classification 
cannot  aspire  to  this  precision,  and  therefore,  altliough 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  phenomena 
than  can  be  reached  by  their  rivals,  this  advantage  of  a 
wider  range  is  accomjjanied  by  the  disadvantage  of  a  leas 
perfect  exposition  of  results.  While  physicists  and  chem- 
ists have  only  to  settle  the  significance  of  the  facts 
observed,  biologists  and  social  theorists  have  over  and 
above  this  to  settle  the  significance  of  the  terms  they 
employ  in  expressing  tlie  facts  observed.  Hence  more 
than  half  their  disputes  are  at  bottom  verbal. 

This  is  markedly  the  case  in  the  question  of  Autom- 
atism. One  man  declares  that  animals  are  automata ; 
another  that  they  are  conscious  automata ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  possible  to  hold  these  views  and  not  practically  be 
in  disagreement  with  the  views  of  ordinary  men,  or  in- 
deed with  the  views  of  spiritualist  and  materialist  philoso- 
phers, we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  advocates  of  Autom- 
atism do  not  mean  what  they  are  generally  understood  to 
mean.  If  a  man  says  that  by  an  automaton  he  does  not 
here  mean  a  machine,  such  as  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch, 
•  Compare  Problem  II.  Chap.  IV. 
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but  a  vital  mechaniam  which  bas  ita  parts  so  adjusted 
tlmt  its  autiuns  resemble  those  of  a  machiDe ;  and  if  he 
adds  that  this  nutomatoQ  is  also  conscious  of  some  of  ita 
actions,  though  unconscious  of  others,  we  cau  only  object 
to  his  using  terms  which  have  misleading  connotatioDS. 
If  he  mean  by  "conscious  automata,"  thai  animals  aro 
mechaniams  moved  on  "purely  mechanical  principles," 
their  cousciousness  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  production  of  their  actions,  then  indeed  our  objection 
is  not  only  to  his  use  of  terms,  but  to  liia  interpretation 
of  the  facta, 

49.  The  questions  of  fact  are  two :  Are  animal  mechan- 
isms rightfully  classed  beside  machines  ?  and.  Is  conscioua- 
ness  a  coefficient  in  the  actions  of  animal  mechanism? 
The  first  has  already  been  answered ;  the  second  demands 
a  preliminary  settlement  of  the  terms  "  conscious,"  "  un- 
conscious," "  voluntary,"  and  "  involuntary."  The  aim  of 
Physiology  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  combinations 
of  the  elementary  parts  involved  in  each  particular  func- 
tion—  in  a  word,  the  mechanism  of  oi^nic  phenomena; 
and  the  modern  Refle.\  Theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
tliis  mechanism  on  purely  mechanical  principles,  without 
the  co-operation  of  other  principles,  especially  those  of 
Sensation  and  Volition.  It  is  greatly  aided  by  the  am- 
biguity of  current  terms.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  certain  actions  as  being  performed  unconsciously  or 
involuntarily.  We  are  also  accustomed  to  say  that  Con- 
sciousness is  necessary  to  transform  an  impression  into  a 
sensation,  and  that  Volition  is  the  equivalent  of  conscioua 
effort.  Wlien,  therefore,  unconscious  and  involuntary 
actions  are  recorded,  they  seem  to  lie  actions  of  an  in- 
sentient mechanism.  The  Keflex  Theory  once  admitted, 
a  rigorous  logic  could  not  fail  to  extend  it  to  all  animal 
actions. 

50.  I  reject  the  Reflex  Theory,  on  grounds  hereafter  to 
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be  urged,  but  at  present  call  attention  to  tbe  great  ambi- 
guity in  tbe  terms  "  conscious  "  and  "  unconscious."  In 
one  sense  no  definition  of  Consciousness  can  be  satisfac- 
tory, since  it  designates  an  ultimate  fact,  wUich  cannot 
therefore  be  made  more  intelligible  than  it  is  already. 
In  another  sense  no  definition  is  needed,  since  every  one 
knows  what  ia  meant  by  saying,  "  I  am  conscious  of  such 
a  change,  or  such  a  movement."  It  is  here  the  equivalent 
of  Feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  a  change,  is  to  feel  a 
change.  If  we  desire  to  express  it  in  physiological  terms, 
we  must  define  Consciousness  —  "a  function  of  tbe  organ- 
ism "  ;  and  tliis  definition  we  shall  find  eminently  useful, 
because  tbe  organism  being  a  vital  mechanism,  and  tbo 
integrity  of  that  mechanism  being  necessary  for  tbe  in- 
tegi'ity  of  tbe  function,  wbile  eveiy  variation  of  tbe  mechan- 
ism will  hring  a  corresponding  variation  of  tbe  function, 
we  sliall  have  an  objective  guide  and  standard  in  our 
inquiries.  Organisms  greatly  differ  in  complexity,  yet 
because  they  also  agree  in  the  cardinal  conditions  of 
Vitality,  among  which  Sensibility  is  one,  we  conclude 
that  they  all  have  Feeling ;  but  the  Feeling  of  the  one 
will  differ  from  that  of  auotber,  according  to  tlie  com- 
plexity of  tbe  sentient  mechanism  in  each.  The  per- 
fection of  this  mechanism  lies  in  the  co-ordination  of  its 
parts,  and  the  consensus  of  its  sentient  activities  ;  any  dis- 
turbance of  that  consensus  must  cause  a  modification  in  the 
total  consciousness ;  and  when  the  disturbance  is  profound 
the  modification  is  marked  by  such  terms  as  "  insanity," 
"loss  of  consciousness,"  "insensibility."  These  terras  do 
not  imply  that  tiie  sentient  organs  have  lost  tbeir  Sen- 
sibility, hut  only  that  the  disturbed  mechanism  has  no 
longer  its  normal  consensus,  no  longer  its  normal  state  of 
Consciousness.  Each  organ  is  active  in  ils  own  way  so 
long  as  its  own  mechanism  is  preserved ;  but  the  united 
action  of  the  organs  having  been  disturbed,  their  resultant 
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function  has  been  altered.  Hence  in  a  fit  of  Epilepsy 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  some  normal  reactions, 
with  exaggeration  of  others.  In  a  state  of  Coma  tliere 
is  no  spontaneity —  none  of  the  manifold  adaptations  of 
the  organism  to  fluctuating  excibitious,  external  and  in- 
ternal, observable  in  the  normal  state.  The  organism 
still  mauifesta  Sensibility — but  this  is  so  unlike  the 
manifestations  when  its  mechanism  is  undisturbed  (and 
necessarily  so  since  the  Seusibility  varies  with  the  mechan- 
ism) that  it  is  no  longer  called  by  the  same  name.  In 
the  normal  organism  Sensibility  means  Feeling,  or  Con- 
sciousness ;  but  in  the  abnormal  organism  there  is  said  to 
be  a  "  loss  of  Consciousness."  What  the  physiologist  or 
tJie  physician  means  by  the  phrase  "loss  of  Conscious- 
ness "  is  intelhgible,  and  for  his  purposes  unobjectionable. 
He  observes  many  organic  processes  going  on  undisturbed 
—  the  unconscious  patient  breatlies,  secretes,  moves  bis 
limbs,  etc.  These  processes  are  referred  to  the  parts  of 
the  mechanism  which  are  not  disturbed ;  they  are  obvi- 
ously independent  of  that  adjustment  of  the  mechanism 
which  by  its  cmuiens^is  has  the  special  resultant  named  Con- 
sciousness ;  he  therefore  concludes  that  these,  and  many 
other  organic  processes,  which  are  neither  accompanied 
nor  followed  by  discriminated  feelings,  are  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  stimulated  mechanism.  He  never  hesitates 
to  adopt  the  popular  language,  and  say,  "We  sometimes 
act  unconsciously,  perceive  unconsciously,  and  even  think 
unconsciously,  all  by  the  simple  reflex  of  the  mechanism." 
Now  observe  the  opening  for  error  in  this  language 
The  actions  are  said  to  go  on  unconsciously,  and,  becauae 
unconsciously,  aa  pure  reflexes,  which  are  then  assigned 
to  an  insentient  mechanism,  and  likened  to  the  actions 
of  machines.  But,  as  I  hope  hereafter  to  make  evident^ 
the  reflex  mechanism  necessarily  involves  Sensibility; 
and  therefore  reflex  actions  may  be  unaccompanied  by 
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ConscioTisness  —  in  one  meuning  of  that  term  —  without 
ceasing  to  be  sentient .  tlie  feelinga  are  operative,  altliough 
not  discriminated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
and  very  general  meaning  of  the  term  Consciousness, 
which  18  the  equivalent  of  Sentience, 

51.  In  discussing  Automatism,  or  the  Reflex  Theory,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  we  should  firat  settle  tlie 
meaning  we  assign  to  the  terra  Consciousness.  The  lax- 
ity with  which  the  term  is  used  may  be  seen  in  the  enu- 
meration occupying  six  pages  of  Professor  Bain's  account 
of  the  various  meanings.  Psychology  is  often  said  to  be 
"the  science  of  the  facta  of  Consciousness";  and  the 
Brain  is  often  assigned  aa  "  the  organ  of  Consciousness." 
Yet  there  are  many  mental  processes,  and  many  cerebral  • 
processes,  which  are  declared  to  be  unconscious.  Obvi- 
ously if  Consciousness  is  the  function  of  the  Brain,  there 
can  be  no  cerebral  activity  which  is  unconscious  ;  just  as 
there  cau  be  no  activity  of  the  lungs  which  is  not  respira- 
tory. Usage  therefore  points  to  a  general  and  a  special 
sense  of  the  term.  Tlie  general  usage  identifies  it  with 
Sensibility,  in  its  subjective  aspect  as  Sentience,  including 
all  psychical  states,  both  those  classed  under  Sensation, 
&nd  those  under  Thought.  Tliese  states  are  the  "  facts  of 
consciousness"  with  which  Psychology  is  occupied.  In 
the  special  usage  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  psychi- 
cal states  by  a  peculiar  reflected  feeling  of  Attention, 
whereby  we  not  only  have  a  sensation,  but  also  /eel  that 
Tve  have  it ;  we  not  only  think,  but  are  conscious  that  we 
are  thinking  ;  not  only  act,  but  are  conscious  of  what  we 
do  It  is  this  which  Kant  indicates  when  be  defines  it 
"  the  subjective  form  accompanying  all  our  conceptions 
{Begrifft) " ;  and  Jessen  when  he  defines  it  "  the  internal 
knowing  of  our  knowing,  an  in  itself  reflected  knowing."  • 

*  "Du  BewusMvetdcQ  iat  nichta  Anderefl  ala  ein  weiter  rartgrachrit- 
teiies  Erinncm  oder  Keuwenlen  des  von  Kuasen  aufgenommeneD  Wlsscoa, 
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52,  We  shall  often  have  to  recur  to  thia  general  and 
this  special  meaniug,  both  of  which  are  too  firmly  rooted 
for  auy  successful  attempt  to  displace  them.  The  fact 
that  some  organic  processes  and  some  mental  processed 
take  place  now  consciously  and  now  unconsciously,  i  e. 
now  with  the  feeling  of  reflected  attention,  and  now  with 
no  such  feeling,  assuredly  demands  a  corresponding  ex- 
pression ;  nor,  in  spite  of  inevitable  ambiguities,  is  there 
ground  for  regretting  that  the  expression  chosen  should 
be  only  an  extension  of  the  expression  already  adopted 
for  all  other  states  of  Sentience,  A  sentient  or  conscioos 
state  can  only  be  a  state  of  the  sentient  organism,  itself 
the  unity  of  many  organs,  each  liaving  its  Sensibility. 
■  There  is  more  or  less  consensus,  but  there  is  no  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  agent  within  the  organism,  converting  what 
■was  physical  impression  into  mental  reaction.  From  first 
to  last  there  has  been  uotliuig  but  neural  processes,  and 
combinations  of  such  processes  —  which,  viewed  subjec- 
tively, are  sentient  processes,  Tims  the  gradations  of 
sensitive  reaction  are  Sentience,  Consentience,  and  Con- 
sciousness, which  are  represented  in  the  Logic  of  Feeling 
and  the  Logic  of  Signs.  The  familiar  term  Conscience 
will  then  represent  the  Logic  of  Conduct,  Thus  under- 
stood, we  may  say  that  a  man  sometimes  acta  uncon- 
sciously, or  thinks  unconsciously,  although  his  action  and 
thought  are  ruled  by  Consentience,  as  he  sometimes  actJ 
and  thinks  unconscientiously,  although  he  is  not  without 
oljedience  to  Conscience  on  other  occasions.  The  feeling 
which  determines  an  action  is  operative,  although  it  may 
not  be  discriminated  from  simultaneous  feelings.  When 
this  is  the  case,  we  say  the  feeling  is  unconscious ;  but 
this  no  more  means  that  it  is  a  purely  physical  pro- 

ein  intiPrlichrs  Wisun  daesM  'WiucDii  oder  rin  in  lich  reflrctirtn  Wit- 
Bi'ii."  — Jessen,  Verimdt.ci«iCT  WitaeraeliafUiAeA BtgrtKdtmg dtr Btydto- 

logic,  ISGG,  p.  477, 
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CMS  taldng  place  outside  the  sphere  of  Sentience,  than  the 
iranioral  comluct  of  a  man  would  be  said  to  be  mechani- 
cal, and  not  the  conduct  of  a  moral  agent  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  marked  distinction  expressed  in  tlie  terms 
Consciousness  and  Unconsciousness,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
contrasts  such  as  Mental  and  Physical,  it  is  that  of  grades 
such  as  Liglit  and  Darkness.  Just  as  Darkness  is  a  posi- 
tive optical  sensation  very  different  from  mere  privation — 
just  as  it  replaces  the  sensation  of  Light,  blends  with  it, 
struggles  with  it,  and  in  all  respects  dift'era  from  the  absence 
of  all  optical  sensibility  in  the  skin ;  so  Unconsciousness 
struggles  with,  blends  with,  and  replaces  Consciousness  in 
the  organism,  and  is  a  positive  state  of  the  sentient  organ- 
ism, not  to  be  confounded  with  a  mere  negation  of  Sen- 
tience; above  all,  not  to  be  relegated  to  merely  mechanical 
processes. 

52  a.  Remember  that,  strictly  speaking,  Consciousness 
is  a  psychological  not  a  physiological  term,  and  ia  only 
used  in  Pliysiology  on  tlie  assumption  that  it  is  the  sub- 
jective equivafent  of  an  objective  process.  To  avoid  the 
equivofjue  of  "unconscious  sensation,"  we  may  substitute 
the  term  "  unconscious  neural  process  " ;  and  as  all  neural 
processes  imply  Sensibility,  which  in  the  subjective  aspect 
is  Sentience,  we  say  that  Sentience  has  various  modes  and 
degrees — such  as  Perception,  Ideation,  Emotion,  Volition, 
which  may  be  conscious,  sub-conscioVis,  or  unconscious. 
When  Leibnitz  referred  to  the  fact  of  "obscure  ideas," 
and  modern  writers  expressed  this  fact  as  "unconscious 
cerebration,"  t!ie  first  phrase  did  not  imply  a  process  that 
was  other  than  mental,  the  second  phnwe  did  not  imply  a 
process  that  was  other  than  physiological :  both  indicated 
a  mode  of  the  process  known  as  Consciousness  under  other 
modes.  There  are  different  neural  elements  grouped  in 
Ideation  and  Emotion ;  there  are  different  neural  elements 
grouped  in  Consciousness,  Sub-consciousness,  and  Uncon- 
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actonsness;  bat  oce  tissue  'wiih  one  property  is  Bcdve 
inslL 

53.  The  nervons  aTganism  is  affected  as  a  whole  by  every 
affectioQ  of  its  constitueat  paitSu  Every  excitatjoo,  in* 
atead  of  terminating  ■with  itself — as  is  the  case  in  most 
physical  processes  —  or  with  the  motor  impulse  it  excites, 
is  propagated  throughout  the  coDtinuoas  tissue,  and  thus 
sends  a  thrill  throughout  the  OTgaoism.  The  wave  of 
excitation  in  passing  onwards  beats  against  variously 
grouped  elements — temporarj-  and  pennanent  centres  — 
disturbing  their  balance  more  or  less,  and  liberating  the 
energy*  of  some,  iocressing  the  tension  of  others,  neces- 
sarily affecting  alL  Those  groups  which  have  their  energy 
liberated  set  up  processes  that  are  either  discrimittaUd  as 
sensations,  or  are  blended  with  the  general  stream,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  energy  in  the  consensus.  Thus  the 
impulse  on  reaching  the  centres  for  the  heart,  lungs,  legs, 
and  tail  excites  the  inDe^^'atioD  of  these  organs;  but  as 
these  are  only  parts  of  the  organism,  and  ss  all  the  parts 
enter  the  consensus,  and  Consciousness  is  the  varying 
resultant  of  tliis  ever-varying  consensus,  the  thrill  which 
any  particular  stimulus  excites  will  be  unconscious,  sub- 
conscious, or  conscious,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
irradialed  disturbance,  which  will  depend  on  the  statical 
conditions  of  the  centres  at  the  moment  A  sound  sends 
a  thrill  which  excUes  emotion,  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
faster,  the  muscles  to  quiver,  the  skin-glands  to  pour  forth 
their  secretion ;  yet  this  same  sound  heard  by  another 
man,  or  the  same  man  under  other  conditions,  physical  or 
historical,  merely  sends  a  faint  thrill,  just  vivid  enough 
to  detach  itself  as  a  sensation  from  the  other  simul- 
taneous excitations;  and  the  same  sound  may  excite 
a  thrill  which  is  so  faint  and  fugitive  as  to  pass  UD- 
coosciously.  Pliysiological  and  psychological  inductions 
I  tliat  these  are  only  differences  of  degree.     The 
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Bame  kind  of  physiological  effect  accompanies  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious  state.  Every  sensory  impres- 
sion, no  matter  wliether  diacrimioated  or  not,  affects 
the  circulatioa  and  develops  heat.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  part  impressed  expand,  vessels  elsewhere  contract  — 
a  change  in  the  blood  pressure  has  been  effected,  which 
of  course  implies  that  the  whole  organism  has  been 
affected.  Delicate  instruments  show  that  at  the  time 
a  sensation  is  produced  the  temperature  of  the  brain  is 
raised.  The  same  is  true  of  ideation.  Mosso  has  invented 
a  method  of  registering  the  effect  of  thought  on  the  cir- 
culation. He  finds  ideation  accompanied  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  peripheral  vessels  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  intellectual  effort  A  young  man  translating  Greek 
showed  greater  contraction  than  when  be  was  translating 
Latin.  During  sound  sleep  —  when  we  are  said  to  be 
unconscious  —  sudden  noises  always  cause  contraction 
of  the  iwripheral  vessels.  Psychological  observation  as- 
sures us  that  the  conscious  and  unconscious  states  were 
both  consentient,  and  were  both  operative  in  the  same 
degree.  The  absorbed  thinker  threads  Iiis  way  through 
crowded  streets,  and  is  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  of 
the  various  sights,  sounds,  touches,  and  muscular  move- 
ments which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  his  sentient 
excitation  at  the  time ;  yet  he  deftly  avoids  obstacles,  hears 
the  sound  of  a  hurried  step  behind  him,  recognizes  an  in- 
teresting object  directly  it  presents  itself,  and  can  even 
recall  in  Memory  many  of  the  uninteresting  objects  which 
he  passed  in  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  indifference. 

54.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  we  must  eay  that  be- 
tween conscious,  sub-conscious,  and  unconscious  states  the 
difference  is  only  of  degree  of  complication  in  the  neural 
processes,  which  by  relative  preponderance  in  the  con- 
sensus determine  a  relative  discrimination.  We  can  only 
diacriminata  one  thrill  at  a  time :  but  the  neural  excita- 
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>«  are  they  both  insentient  mechanisms  1  All  inductions 
warrant  the  assertion  that  a  hee  has  thriila  propagated 
throughout  its  organism  by  the  agency  of  its  nerves ;  and 
that  some  of  these  thrills  are  of  the  kind  called  sensa- 
tions—  even  discriminated  sensations.  Nevertheless  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  bee  has  sentient  states 
resembling  otherwise  than  remotely  the  sensations,  emo- 
tions, and  thoughts  which  constitute  human  Conscious- 
ness, either  in  the  general  or  the  special  sense  of  that 
term.  The  bee  feels  and  reacts  on  feelings ;  but  its  feel- 
ings cannot  closely  resemble  our  own,  because  the  condi- 
tions in  the  two  cases  are  different.  The  bee  may  even 
to  think  (in  so  far  as  Thought  means  logical  coni- 
tination  of  feelings),  for  it  appears  to  form  Judgments 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Logic  of  Feeling  —  to  vorjrtKoi' ; 
although  incapable  of  the  Logic  of  Signs  — to  StavoTjTiicov. 
We  should  therefore  say  the  bee  has  Consentience,  but 
not  Consciousness  —  unless  we  accept  Consciousness  in 
its  general  signification  as  the  equivalent  of  Sentience. 
The  organism  of  the  bee  differs  from  that  of  a  man,  as  a 
mud  hut  from  a  marble  palace.  But  since  underlying 
these  differences  there  are  fundamental  resemblances,  the 
functions  of  the  two  will  be  fundamentally  alike.  Botli 
have  the  function  of  Sentience ;  as  mud  hut  and  palace 
have  both  the  office  of  slieltering. 

56.  The  question  of  Volition  will  occupy  us  in  the 
next  chapter.  Restricting  ourselves  here  to  that  of 
Consciousness,  and  recalling  the  distinction  of  the  two 
meanings  of  ttie  term,  we  now  approach  tlie  question  of 
TJnconsciousness.  Are  we  to  understand  this  term  as 
designating  a  purely  physical  state  in  contrast  to  the 
purely  mental  state  of  Consciousness ;  or  only  as  des- 
ignating a  difference  of  degree  ?  Tliis  is  like  asking 
Whether  Light  and  Darkness  are  Ixith  optical  feelings,  or 
tme  an  optical  feeling  and  the  other  a  physical  process? 
13 
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On  the  Keflex  Theory,  no  sooner  does  a  rital  and  mental 
process  pass  from  the  daylight  of  Consciousness,  or  twi- 
light of  Sub- consciousness,  into  tlie  darkness  of  Uncon- 
sciousness, than  the  whole  order  of  phenomena  is  abruptly 
changed,  they  cease  to  be  vital,  mental,  and  lapse  into 
physical,  mechanical  processes.  The  grounds  of  this  con- 
clusion are,  first,  the  unpsychological  assumption  that  the 
unconscious  state  is  out  of  the  spliere  of  Sentience ;  and 
secondly,  the  un physiological  assumption  that  the  Brain 
ia  the  only  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  lias  the 
property  of  Sensibility.  Restate  the  conclusion  in  differ- 
ent terms  and  its  fallacy  emerges :  "  organic  processes 
suddenly  cease  to  be  organic,  and  become  purely  physical 
by  a  slight  change  in  their  rcla/ive  position  in  the  consen- 
sus ;  the  organic  process  which  was  a  conscious  sensation 
a  moment  ago,  when  its  energy  was  not  balanced  hy 
some  other  process,  suddenly  falls  from  its  place  in  the 
group  of  organic  phenomena  —  sentient  phenomena  —  to 
sink  into  the  group  of  inoi^anic  phenomena  now  that  its 
energy  is  balanced."  Consider  the  parallel  case  of  Motion 
and  Rest  in  the  objective  sphere.  They  are  two  functions 
of  the  co-operant  forces,  one  dynamic,  the  other  static; 
although  markedly  distinguishable  as  functions,  we  know 
that  they  are  simply  the  co-operant  forces  now  unbalanced 
and  now  balanced ;  what  we  call  Rest  is  also  a  product 
of  moving  forces,  each  of  which  is  operant,  and  will  i&sue 
in  a  definite  resultant  when  its  counter-force  is  removed. 
Motion  and  Rest  are  correlatives,  and  both  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  Kinetics.  In  like  manner  Consciousness  and 
Unconsciousness  are  correlatives,  both  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  Sentience.*     Every  one  of  the  unconscioos  pro- 


"  In  common  langnage  s  stone  or  a  tree  ia  said  to  he  ancoasc 
this  is  nn  ".ntliropomorphic  extpiiwon  of  tlie  term.  In  Btrii 
should  so  more  speuk  of  um^onsciouEtirEK  on^jde  the  sphen  of 
tban  of  datknesa  outside  the  sphere  of  Vision. 
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ceases  is  operant,  changes  the  general  state  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  is  capable  of  at  once  issuing  in  a  discriminated 
sensation  when  the  force  wliich  balances  it  is  disturbed. 
I  was  unconscious  of  the  Bcratch  of  my  pea  in  writing 
the  last  sentence,  but  I  am  distinctly  conscious  of  every 
scratch  in  writing  this  one.  Then,  aa  now,  the  scratching 
sound  sent  a  faint  thrill  through  my  organism,  but  its 
relative  intensity  was  too  faint  for  discrimination;  now 
that  I  have  redistributed  the  co-operant  forces,  by  what  is 
called  an  act  of  Attention,  I  hear  distinctly  every  sound 
the  pen  produces, 

57.  The  inclusion  of  Sub-consciousnesa  within  the  sen- 
tient sphere  is  obvious ;  the  inclusion  of  Unconsciousness 
witbiii  that  sphere  may  be  made  so,  when  we  consider  its 
modes  of  production,  and  compare  it  with  the  extra-sen- 
sible conception  of  molecules  and  atoms.  The  Matter 
which  is  sensible  as  masses,  may  be  resolved  into  mole- 
cules, which  lie  beyond  the  discrimination  of  sense ;  and 
these  again  into  atoms,  which  are  purely  ideal  concep- 
tions ;  but  because  molecules  are  proved,  and  atoms  are 
supposed,  to  have  material  properties,  and  to  conform  to 
sensible  canons  of  the  objective  world,  we  never  hesitate 
to  class  them  under  the  head  of  Matter ;  nor  do  we  im- 
agine that  in  passing  beyond  the  discrimination  of  Sense 
they  lose  their  objective  significance.  They  are  still  phys- 
ical, not  mental  facts.  So  with  Sentience :  we  may  trace 
it  through  infinite  gradations  from  Consciousness  to  Sub- 
consciousness, till  it  fades  away  in  Unconsciousness  ;  but 
from  first  to  last  the  processes  have  been  those  of  a  sen- 
tient organism ;  and  by  this  are  broadly  distinguished 
from  all  processes  in  anorganisms.  The  movement  of  a 
limb  has  quite  dilierent  modes  of  production  from  the 
movement  of  a  wheel ;  and  among  its  modes  must  be 
included  those  of  Sensibility,  a  peculiarly  vital  property. 
Oxidation  may  be  slow  or  rapid,  manifesting  itself  as  com- 
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bastion,  heat,  or  flame,  but  it  is  always  oxidation  — 
always  a  special  cliemical  phenomenon.  And  so  the  neu- 
ral process  of  Sentience,  whether  conscious,  sub-conscious, 
or  unconscious,  is  always  a  state  of  the  sentient  organism. 
If  a  material  process  does  not  change  its  character,  and 
become  spiritual,  on  passing  beyond  llie  range  of  sensible 
appreciation,  why  should  a  paycliical  process  become  ma- 
terial on  passing  beyond  the  range  of  discriminatioa  ?  If 
we  admit  molecules  as  physical  units,  sentient  tremors  are 
psychical  units.  The  extra-sensible  molecules  have  in- 
deed their  subjective  aspect,  and  only  enter  perception 
through  the  "  greeting  of  the  spirit"  The  sentient  tre- 
mors have  also  their  objective  aspect,  and  cannot  come 
into  existence  without  tlie  neural  tremors,  which  are  their 
physical  conditions. 

58.  It  is  only  by  holding  fast  to  such  a  conception  that 
we  can  escape  the  many  difficulties  and  contradictiona 
presented  by  unconscious  phenomenaj  and  explain  many 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.  Descartes  — 
followed  by  many  philosophers  —  identified  Consciousness 
■with  Thought.  To  this  day  we  constantly  hear  that  to 
have  a  sensation,  and  to  be  conscious  of  it,  is  one  and  the 
same  state  ;  which  is  only  admis.?ible  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Consciousness  means  Sentience,  and  Sentience 
the  activity  of  the  uer%'0U8  system  viewed  subjectively. 
Leibnitz  pointed  out  that  we  have  many  psychical  states 
which  are  unconscious  states  —  to  have  an  idea  and  be 
conscious  of  it,  are,  he  said,  not  one  but  two  states. 
The  Consciousness  by  Descartes  erected  into  an  essential 
condition  of  Thought,  was  by  Leibnitz  reduced  to  an  ac- 
companiment which  not  only  may  be  absent,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  ia  absent.  The  teaching  of  most 
modern  psycliologists  is  that  Consciousness  forms  but  & 
small  item  in  the  total  of  psychical  processes.  Uncon- 
scious sensations,  ideas,  and  judgments  are  made  to  plaj^ 
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a  great  part  in  their  explanations.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  every  conscious  volition  —  every  act  that  is  ao  charac- 
terized —  the  larger  part  of  "it  ia  quite  unconscious.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  every  perception  there  are  uncon- 
scious processes  of  reproduction  and  Inference  —  there  ia 
much  that  is  implicit,  some  of  which  cannot  be  made  ex- 
plicit—  a  "  middle  distance"  of  sub-consciousness,  and  a 
"  background  "  of  unconsciousness.  But,  throughout,  the 
processes  are  those  of  Sentience. 

59.  Unconsciousness  is  by  some  writers  called  latent 
Consciousness.  Experiences  which  are  no  longer  mani- 
fested are  said  to  be  stored  up  in  Memory,  remaining  in 
the  Soul's  picture-gallery,  visible  directly  the  abutters  are 
opened.  We  are  not  conscious  of  these  feelings,  yet  they 
exist  as  latent  feeUngs,  and  become  salient  through  asso- 
ciation. As  a  metaphorical  expression  of  the  familiar 
facts  of  Memory  this  may  pass ;  but  it  has  been  converted 
from  a  metaphor  into  an  hypothesis,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  have  feelings  and  ideas,  when  in  fact  we  have  nothing 
more  than  a  modified  disposition  of  the  organism  —  tem- 
porary or  permanent  —  which  when  stimulated  will  re- 
spond in  this  modified  manner.  The  modification  of  the 
organism  when  permanent  becomes  hereditaiy ;  and  ita 
re-sponse  is  then  called  an  instinctive  or  automatic  action. 
And  as  actions  pass  by  degrees  from  conscious  and  vol- 
untary into  sub-conscious  and  sub-voluntary,  and  finally 
into  unconscious  and  involuntary,  we  call  them  volitional, 
secondarily  automatic,  and  automatic.  If  any  one  likes 
to  say  the  last  are  due  to  latent  consciousness,  I  shall  not 
object  I  only  point  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  here 
specified  are  simply  differences  of  degree  —  all  the  actions 
are  those  of  the  sentient  organism. 

60.  Picture  to  yourself  this  sentient  organism  inces- 
santly stimulated  from  without  and  from  within,  and 
a4)iisting  itself  in  response  to  such  stimulations.     In  the 
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blending  of  stimulations,  modifying  and  arresting  each 
other,  there  is  a  Huctuatlng  "  composition  of  forces,"  with 
ever-varying  resultants.  Besides  the  stream  of  direct 
stimulations,  there  is  a  wider  stream  of  indirect  ot  repro- 
duced stimulations.  Together  with  the  present  sensation 
there  is  always  a  more  or  leas  complex  group  of  renved 
sensations,  the  one  group  of  neural  tremors  being  organi- 
cally stimulated  by  the  other.  An  isolated  excitation  is 
impossible  in  a  continuous  nervous  tissue ;  an  isolat*>d 
feeling  is  impossible  in  the  consensus  or  unity  of  the 
sentient  organism.  The  term  Soul  is  the  personification 
of  this  complex  of  present  and  revived  feeUoga,  and  is 
the  substratum  of  Consciousness  (in  the  general  sense), 
all  the  particular  feelings  being  its  states.  To  repeat  an 
illustration  used  in  my  first  \-olume,  we  may  compare 
Consciousness  to  a  mass  of  stationary  waves.  If  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake  be  set  in  motion  each  wave  diffuses  itself 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  finally  reaches  the  abores, 
whence  it  is  reflected  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake 
This  reflected  wave  is  met  by  the  fresh  incoming  waves, 
there  is  a  blending  of  the  waves,  and  their  product  is  a 
pattern  on  the  surface.  This  pattern  of  stationary  wa%'es 
is  a  fluctuating  pattern,  because  of  the  incessant  arrival 
of  fresh  waves,  incoming  and  reflected.  'S\'heuever  a  fresh 
stream  enters  the  lake  (i.  e.  a  new  sensation  is  excited 
from  without),  its  waves  will  at  first  pass  over  the  pat- 
tern, neither  disturbing  it  nor  being  disturbed  by  it ;  but 
after  reaching  the  shore  the  waves  will  be  reflected  back 
towards  the  centre,  and  there  will  more  or  less  modify 
the  patteriL 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VOLUNTARY  AND   INVOLCNTARY  ACTIOKS. 

61.  MccH  of  what  liaa  been  said  ia  tlie  preceding 
chapter  respecting  tlio  passive  side  of  the  oi^nisin  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  active  aide.  Our  actions  are 
classed  as  voluntary  and  involuntary  mainly  in  reference 
to  their  being  consciously  or  unconsciously  performed; 
but  not  wholly  so,  for  there  are  many  involuntary  actions 
of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious,  and  many  voluntary 
actions  of  which  we  are  at  times  sub-conscious  and  un- 
conscious. I  do  not  propose  here  to  open  the  long  and 
arduous  discussion  aa  to  what  constitutes  Volition,  my 
present  purpose  being  sini|)ly  that  of  fixing  the  meaning 
of  terms,  so  that  the  question  of  Automatism  may  not  he 
complicated  by  their  ambiguities.  "  Voluntary  "  and  "  in- 
voluntary" are,  like  "conscious"  and  "unconscious,"  cor- 
relative terms ;  but  commonly,  instead  of  being  under- 
stood as  indicating  differences  of  degree  in  phenomena 
of  the  same  order,  they  are  supposed  to  indicate  differ- 
ences of  kind  —  a  new  agent,  the  Will,  being  understood 
in  the  one  case  to  dirocC  the  Mechanism  whicli  suf&cea 
without  direction  in  the  other. 

62.  This  interpretation  is  unphysiological  and  unpsy- 
chological,  since  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions  belong  to  the  same  order  of  phe- 
nomena, i.  e.  those  of  the  sentient  organism.  Both  in- 
volve the  same  ejfkient  cause,  i.  e.  co-operant  conditions. 
We  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  abstrac- 
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tions  —  as  between  all  abBtractiona  —  but  the  concrete 
processes  they  symbolize  have  no  such  demarcatioii. 
Just  as  the  thought  which  at  oue  moment  passes  un- 
consciously, at  another  consciously,  ia  in  itself  the  same 
thought,  and  tlie  same  neural  process ;  so  the  action  which 
at  one  moment  is  voluntary,  and  at  another  involuntary, 
is  itself  the  same  action,  performed  by  the  same  mechan- 
ism. The  incitation  which  precedes,  and  the  feeling 
which  accompanies  the  action,  belong  to  the  accessory 
mechanisms,  and  may  be  replaced  by  other  incitations 
and  other  feelings ;  as  the  fall  of  an  apple  is  the  sama 
event,  involving  the  same  conditions,  i  e.  efficient  cause, 
whether  the  occasional  cause  be  a  gust  of  wind  or  the 
gardener's  scissors,  and  ■whether  the  fall  be  seen  and 
lieard  or  not  I  may  utter  words  intentionally  and  con- 
sciously, and  I  may  utter  the  same  woixls  automatically, 
unconsciously ;  I  may  wink  voluntarily,  and  wink  in- 
voluntarily. Tliere  are  terms  to  express  these  differ- 
ences ;  but  they  do  not  express  a  difference  iu  the  efficient 
agencies. 

G3.  Many  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  invohintaiy 
actions  belong  to  the  physical  mechanical  order,  because 
they  are  not  stimulated  by  cerebral  incitations,  and  can- 
not be  regulated  or  controlled  by  such  incitations  —  or  as 
the  psychologists  would  say,  because  Consciousness  in 
the  form  of  Will  is  no  agent  prompting  and  regulating 
such  actions.  But  I  think  this  untenable.  The  actions 
cannot  belong  to  the  mechanical  order  so  long  as  they  are 
the  actions  of  a  vital  mechanism,  and  so  long  as  we  admit 
the  broad  distinction  beweeu  oTgamsms  and  anorganiama. 
Wlietlier  they  have  the  special  cteracter  of  Consciousness 
or  not,  they  liave  the  general  ctvOTa-iltx  ol  aenliftnt  actions, 
being  those  of  a  sentient  n^ectacasis,^  And  Ibis  becomes 
the  more  evident  when  we  co«^x*s^**^^^^«'^^°\_'*« 
phenomena.     Many,  if  not  ^.W,  ^t.^*^^^*^^^^^"*"" 
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classed  under  the  involuntary  were  originally  of  the  vol- 
untary class  —  either  in  the  individual  or  his  ancestors ; 
but  having  become  perraaneutly  organized  dispositions  — 
the  pathways  of  stimulation  and  reaction  liaving  been 
definitely  established — they  have  lost  that  volitional  ele- 
ment (of  hesitation  and  clioice)  which  implies  regulation 
and  control.  But  even  here  a  slight  change  in  the  habit- 
ual conditions  will  introduce  a  disturbance  in  the  process 
which  may  awaken  Consciousness,  and  the  sense  of  effort, 
sometimes  even  causing  control.  An  instinctive  or  an 
automatic  action  may  be  thus  changed,  or  arrested.  Take 
as  an  example  one  of  the  unequivocally  automatic  actions, 
that  of  Breathing.  It  is  called  automatic  because,  like 
the  actions  of  an  automaton,  it  is  performed  by  a  defi- 
nitely constructed  mechanism,  always  working  in  the 
same  way  wlien  stimulated  and  left  to  itself.  There  must 
of  course  be  a  sfense  of  effort  in  every  impulse  which  has 
resistance  to  overcome,  organs  to  be  moved ;  but  the 
mechanism  of  Breathing  is  so  delicately  adjusted,  that 
the  sense  of  effort  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  we  are 
unconscious  of  it,  or  sub-conscious  of  it  NeveHheless, 
without  altering  the  rate  or  amplitude  of  the  inspirations 
and  expirations,  we  become  distinctly  conscious  of  them, 
and,  moreover,  within  certain  limits  we  can  control  them, 

ISO  that  the  Breathing  passes  from  the  involuntary  to  the 
voluntary  clasa 
64.  Pass  on  to  other  examples.  What  action  can  be 
more  involuntary  than  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
heart  and  the  contractions  of  the  iris  ?  Compared  with 
the  actions  of  the  tongue  or  hmbs,  these  seem  riveted  by 
an  iron  necessity,  freed  from  all  consciousness  and  con- 
trol Yet  tlie  movements  of  the  heart  are  not  ouly  stim- 
ulated by  sensations  and  thoughts,  tiiey  are  also  capable 
of  being  i'elt ;  and  the  movements  both  of  heart  and  iris 
are  not  wholly  removed  from  our  control.  That  wa  do 
18»  *A 
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not  habitually  control  (that  is,  interfere  with)  the  acfci(^~ 
of  the  heart,  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  or  the  activity  of 
a  gland,  is  true;  it  is  on  tliis  account  that  such  actions 
are  called  involuntary ;  they  obey  the  immediate  atimu- 
lus.  But  it  is  an  error  to  assert  that  these  actions  canrutt 
he  controlled,  that  tliey  are  altogether  beyond  the  inter- 
ference of  other  centres,  and  cannot  by  any  effort  of  ours 
be  modified.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  these  actions  are 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  voluntary  movement 
of  the  hands.  We  have  aajuired  a  power  of  definite 
direction  in  the  movements  of  the  hands,  which  renders 
them  obedient  to  our  will ;  but  this  acq^uisition  lias  been 
of  slow  laborious  growth.  If  we  were  aaked  to  use  our 
toes  as  we  use  our  fingers  —  to  grasp,  paint,  sew.  or  write 
with  them,  we  should  find  it  not  leas  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  toes  in  these  directions,  than 
to  contract  the  iris,  or  cause  a  burst  of  perspiration  to 
break  forth.  Certain  movements  of  tJie  toes  are  possible 
to  us ;  but  unless  the  loss  of  our  fingers  has  made  it 
necessary  tliat  we  should  use  our  toes  in  complicated 
and  slowly  acquired  movements,  we  can  do  no  more  with 
them  than  the  young  infant  can  do  with  his  fingers.  Yet 
men  and  women  have  written,  sewed,  and  painted  with 
their  toes.  All  that  is  requisite  is  that  certain  links 
should  be  established  between  sensations  and  movements; 
by  continual  practice  these  links  arc  established ;  and 
what  is  impossible  to  the  majority  of  men,  becomes  easy 
to  the  individual  who  has  acquired  this  power.  This 
same  power  can  be  acquired  over  what  are  called  the 
organic  actions;  nevertheless  the  habitual  needs  of  life 
do  not  tend  towards  such  acquisition,  and  without  soma 
strong  current  setting  in  that  direction,  or  some  pecul- 
iarity of  organization  rendering  it  easy,  it  is  never  ac- 
quired. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  number  of  those 
who  can  write  with  their  toes  is  extremely  rare,  the  ar- 
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gent  necessity  which  would  create  such  a  power  being 
rare ;  and  rare  also  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
any  control  over  the  movement  of  the  iris,  or  the  actioa 
of  a  gland ;  but  both  rarities  exist 

It  would  be  difficult  to  choose  &  more  striking  example 
of  reflex  action  than  the  contraction  of  the  iris  of  the  eye 
under  the  stiraulua  of  light;*  and  to  ordinary  men,  hav- 
ing no  link  established  which  would  guide  them,  it  ia 
■utterly  impossible  to  close  the  iris  by  any  effort.  It 
would  be  not  leas  impossible  to  the  hungry  child  to  get 
on  the  chair  and  reach  the  food  on  the  table,  imtil  that 
child  had  Uamal  how  to  do  so.  Yet  there  are  men  who 
have  learned  how  to  contract  the  iris.  The  celebrated 
Fontana  had  this  power;  wliich  is  possessed  also  by  a 
medical  roan  now  living  at  Kilmarnock  —  Dr.  I'axton  — 
B  fact  authenticated  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson.f  Dr.  Paxton  can  contract  or  expand  the  iris 
at  will,  without  changing  the  position  of  his  eye,  and 
without  an  effort  of  adaptation  to  distance. 

To  move  the  ears  is  impossible  to  most  men.  Yet 
some  do  it  with  ease,  and  all  could  learn  to  do  it  Some 
men  have  learned  to  "  ruminate "  their  food ;  others  to 
vomit  with  ease ;  and  some  are  said  to  have  the  power  of 
perspiring  at  will.  %  Now,  if  once  we  recognize  a  link  of 
sensation  and  motion,  we  recognize  a  possible  source 
of  control ;  and  if  the  daily  needs  of  life  were  such  that 
to  fulfil  some  purpose  the  action  of  the  heart  required 
control,  we  should  learn  to  control  it.  Some  men  have, 
without  such  needs,  learned  how  to  control  it.  The 
eminent  physiologist,  E.  F,  Weber  of  Leipzig,  found  that 

•  TTic  contraction  may  be  effected  in  the  eye  out  of 
Bee  ji.  S20.     It  a  then  no  reflex. 

f  OlaigoiD  ilatical  Journal,  1357,  p.  451.     See  also  fnitlier  oi 
to  p.  42S. 

t  Maykk,  IHe  ElemtrUarorganixttion  da  Scclenorgaiui,  p.  12, 
mthoritj  for  the  list  statement. 
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he  could  completely  check  the  beating  of  his  heart  By 
suspending  his  breath  and  Wolently  dontracting  his  chesty 
he  ojuIA  retard  the  pulsations;  and  after  three  or  fi\-e 
Ikhzs.  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  usual  sounds,  it  was 
completely  stilL  On  one  occasion  he  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  far,  and  fell  into  a  syncopa  Cheyne.  in  the 
list  century,  recorded  the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own 
who  could  at  will  suspend  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  and 
alwavs  fainted  when  he  did  so. 

65.   It  thus  appears  that  even  the  actions  which  most 
distinctly  bear  the  character  recognized  as  involuntary 
—  uncontiolliible  —  are   only  so   because   the    ordinary 
ftrx^esses  of  life  furnish  no  necessity  for  their  contrd. 
We  do  not  learn  to  control  them,  though  we  could  do 
so.  to  some  extent ;  nor  do  we  learn  to  control  the  mo- 
tions of  our  ears,  although  we  could  do  so.     And  while 
it  appears  that  the  involuntary  actions  can  become  vol- 
untary, it  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  voluntary  actions 
tend,   by   constant   repetition,   to    become   involuntaiy. 
Thus  involuntary  actions,  under  certain  limitations,  may 
be  controlled ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  are  in- 
capable of  being  controlled  under  the  uigency  of  direct  ^ 
stimulation.     Both  are  reflexes 

Inasmuch  as  almost  all  actions  are  the  products  o^ 
stimulated  ner\'e-centres,  it  is  obvious  that  these  actioi 
are  reflex  —  reflected  from  those  centres.     It  matters  m 
whether  I  wink  because  a  sensation  of  dryness,  or 
cause  an  idea  of  danger,  causes  the  eyelid  to  close:  Chke 
ao:  is  equally  reflex.    The  nerve-centre  which  supplies 
the  evelid  with  its  nerve  has  been  stimulated ;  the  stim- 
uli may  be  various,  the  act  is  uniform.    At  one  time  the 
stimulus  is  a  sensation  of  dryness,  at  another  an  il^* 
of  danger,  at   another  the  idea  of  communicating  1>J 
means  of  a  wink  with  some  one  present ;  in  each  c»^ 
the  stimulus  is  reflected  in  a  muscular  contraction.   Sef 
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nations  excite  other  sensations ;  ideas  excite  other  ideas ; 
aad  one  of  these  ideas  may  issue  in  an  action  of  controL 
£ut  the  restraining  power  is  limited,  and  cannot  resist  a 
certain  degree  of  m^ency  in  the  original  stimulus.  I 
can,  for  a  time,  restrain  tlie  act  of  winking,  in  spite  of  tha 
aensation  of  dryness ;  hut  the  reflex  which  sets  going  this 
xestraining  action  will  only  last  a  few  seconds ;  after 
which,  the  urgency  of  the  external  stimulus  is  stronger 
than  that  of  tiie  reflex  feehng —  tlie  aensation  of  dryness 
is  more  imperious  than  the  idea  of  resistance  —  and  the 
eyelid  drops. 

If  a  knife  be  brought  near  the  arm  of  a  man  who  has 
little  confidence  in  the  friendly  intentions  of  him  that 
holds  it,  he  shrinks,  and  the  shrinking  is  "involuntary," 
i  e.  in  spite  of  his  will  Let  him  have  confidence,  and 
he  does  not  shrink,  even  when  the  knife  touches  his  skin. 
The  idea  of  danger  is  not  excited  in  the  second  case,  or 
if  excited,  is  at  once  banished  by  another  idea.  Yet  this 
very  man,  who  can  thus  repress  the  involuntary  shrink- 
ing when  the  knife  approaches  his  arm,  cannof  repress 
the  involuntary  winking  when  the  same  friend  approaches 

finger  to  his  eye.  In  vain  he  prepares  himself  to  resist 
that  reflex  action ;  in  vain  he  resolves  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse; no  sooner  does  the  finger  approach,  than  down 
flashes  the  eyelid.  Many  men,  and  most  women,  would 
be  equally  unable  to  resist  shrinking  on  the  approach  of 
knife :  tlie  association  of  the  idea  of  danger  with  the 
knife  would  bear  down  any  previous  resolution  not  to 
shrink.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  timorous  women  trem- 
ble at  the  approach  of  firearms.  An  association  is  estab- 
'liahed  in  their  minds  which  no  idea  is  powerful  enough 
]to  loosen.     You  may  assure  them  the  gun  is  not  loaded ; 

that  makes  very  little  difference,"  said  a  naive  old  lady 
jto  a  friend  of  mine.     They  tremble,  as  the  child  trembles 

■hen  he  sees  you  put  on  the  mask.     Tliese  illustrations 
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show  that  the  utgeucy  of  any  one  idea  may,  like  the  nr- 
gency  of  a  sensation,  bear  down  the  resistance  ofiered  by 
some  other  idea ;  as  the  previous  illuatiations  showed 
that  an  idea  could  restrain  or  control  the  action  which  a 
sensation  or  idea  would  otherwise  have  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  current,  the  Will  is  said  to  be 
operative  when  an  idea  determines  an  action ;  and  yet  all 
would  agreu  that  the  winking  which  was  involunUiy 
when  the  idea  of  danger  determined  it,  was  voluntary 
when  the  idea  of  communicating  with  an  accomplice  in 
some  mystification  determined  it 

66.  There  is  no  real  and  essential  distinction  between 
voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  They  all  spring  from 
Sensibility.  They  are  all  determined  by  feeling.  It  ia 
convenient,  for  common  purposes,  to  designate  some  ac* 
tions  as  voluntary ;  hut  this  is  merely  a  convenience ;  no 
psychological  nor  physiological  insight  is  gained  by  it ;  an 
analysis  of  the  process  discloses  no  element  in  a  voIdd- 
tary  action  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  involuntaiy 
action  —  except  in  tlie  origin  or  degree  of  stimulation. 
In  ordinary  language  it  is  convenient  to  mark  a  distino- 
tion  between  my  raising  my  arm  because  I  will  to  raise  it 
for  some  definite  purpose,  and  my  raising  it  because  a  bee 
ha9  stung  me  ;  it  is  convenient  to  say,  "  I  vnU  to  write 
this  letter,"  and  "  this  letter  is  written  against  my  will  — 
I  have  no  will  in  the  matter."  But  Science  is  more  exact- 
ing when  it  aims  at  being  exact ;  and  the  philosopher, 
analyzing  these  complex  actions,  will  find  that  in  each 
case  certain  muscular  grou^ts  have  been  set  in  action  by 
difTerent  sensational  or  ideational  stimuli  The  action 
itself  is  that  of  a  neuro-muscular  mechanism,  which 
mechanism  works  in  the  same  way,  whatever  be  the  source 
of  the  original  impulse.  The  stimulation  may  be  incited 
directly  from  the  peripherj*,  or  indirectly  from  a  remote 
centre ;  and  the  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  peripltenl  or 
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central  stimulation :  the  reflex  wliich  ordinarily  follows 
the  excitation  of  a  sensory  nervo  will  be  inoiiified,  or 
arrested,  if  some  other  nerve  be  at  the  same  time  Btimu- 
lated.     (See  Law  of  Arrest,  Prob.  II.  §  190.) 

67.  All  actions  are  reflex,  all  are  tlie  operations  of  a 
mechanism,  all  are  sentient,  because  the  mechanism  haa 
Sensibility  as  its  vital  property.  In  thus  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  order  of  vital  phenomena,  nud  keeping 
them  classified  apart  from  physical  and  chemical  phenom- 
ena, we  by  no  means  set  aside  the  useful  distinctions  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  any  more 
tlian  we  set  aside  the  distinction  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate when  both  are  classed  under  Animal,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Plant,  or  Planet. 

The  mechanisms  of  the  special  Senses  respond  in  spe- 
cial reactions ;  the  mechaoisms  of  special  actions  have 
also  their  several  responses.  The  tail  responds  to  stimu- 
lation with  lateral  movements,  the  chest  with  inspiration 
and  expiration,  and  so  on.  These  resixmses  are  called 
automatic,  and  have  this  in  common  with  the  actions  of 
automata  that  they  are  uniform,  and  do  not  need  ttie 
conaperation  of  Consciousness,  though  they  do  need  the 
operation  of  Sensibility,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  actions  of  automata.  The  facial  muscles,  and  the 
limbs,  also  respond  to  stimulation  in  uniform  ways,  but 
owing  to  the  varieties  of  stimulation  the  actions  are  more 
variable,  and  have  more  the  character  of  volitional  move- 
ments. With  this  greater  freedom  of  possible  action 
comes  the  eminently  mental  character  of  choke.  In  the 
cerebral  rehearsal  of  an  act  not  yet  performed  —  its  men- 
tal prevision  —  as  when  we  intend  to  do  something,  yet 
for  the  moment  arrest  the  act,  so  that  there  is  only  a  nas- 
cent excitation  of  the  motor  process,  there  is  a  jieculiar 
state  of  Consciousness  expressive  of  this  state  of  the 
mechanism:  we  call  the  prevision  a  mod't'e  —  and  it  be- 
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cornea  a  motor  when  the  intentiuu  is  realized,  the  c 
excilation  becomes  an  uncliecketl  impulse.  Tlie  nhstract 
of  all  mutivea  we  call  Will.  A  motive  is  a  \oliiiou  iu 
the  sphere  of  the  Intellect,  Iu  the  sphere  of  Emotion  it 
is  a  motor.  Hence  we  never  speak  of  the  Will  of  a  mol- 
lusc, or  the  motives  of  an  insect,  only  of  theii"  sensations 
and  motors.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  reflex  in  oj>eration 
when  a  snail  shrinks  at  the  approach  of  an  object  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  the  reflex  in  operation  when  the  baby 
shrinks,  and  this  again  is  still  more  similar  to  that  in 
operation  when  the  boy  shrinks :  the  boy  has  the  idea  of 
danger,  which  neither  baby  nor  snail  can  have ;  the  idea 
is  a  motive,  which  can  be  controlled  by  another  idea ; 
the  baby  and  the  snail  can  have  no  such  motive,  no  socli 
control  —  are  they  therefore  automata  f 

68,  It'  I  see  that  a  donkey  has  wandered  into  my  gar- 
den, the  motive  which  determines  me  to  take  a  slick  and 
with  it  drive  the  donkey  away  is  a  cerebral  rehearsal  of 
the  effects  which  will  follow  my  act.  The  sight  of  the 
donkey  has  roused  disagree-able  feelings,  and  these  suggest 
possible  means  of  alleviation ;  out  of  these  possibilities 
—  reproductions  of  former  e-iperiences — I  choose  one. 
But  if  I  seize  the  stick  with  which  some  one  is  threaten- 
ing me,  I  do  not  pause  to  choose,  I  snatch  automatically 
without  hesitation.  Yet  this  unreflecting  automatic  act 
is  itself  as  tmly  volitional  aa  my  seizing  the  stick  to  drive 
away  the  donkey  —  it  is  the  motor  which  has  been  organ- 
ized in  me  by  previous  experiences  —  it  is  tlie  conse- 
quence of  an  emotion,  not  of  a  deliberation ;  and  it  has 
not  been  determined  by  any  clear  prevision  of  conse- 
quences. Feeling  inspires,  and  feeling  guides  my  move- 
ments, so  that  if  my  snatch  has  missed  the  stick,  I  snatch 
again,  or  duck  under.  This  is  the  kind  of  Volition  we 
ascribe  to  animals.  It  is  a  great  part  of  our  own.  By 
insensible  degrees,  acts  which  originally  were  prompted 
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by  motivea  sink  into  the  automatic  class  prompted  by 
motors.  When  an  angry  man  snatches  up  &  knife,  doffs 
bystanders  aside,  aud  rushes  on  liia  enemy  to  stab  him,  he 
does  not  distinctly  prefigure  the  final  result,  he  only  obeys 
each  motor,  and  is  conscious  of  each  step ;  but  had  he 
planned  the  murder  he  would  have  foreseen  the  end,  and 
this  prevision  would  liave  been  the  motive.  The  angry 
man  is  stnick  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  bleeding 
corpse,  and  pasaiooately  declares  he  did  not  mean  to  kilL 
Kor  did  he  will  the  consequences  of  bis  act,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly willed  each  separate  step  —  he  recognized  the  knife, 
saw  the  bystanders,  knew  they  would  interfere  with  him, 
■willed  to  push  them  aside.  He  may  be  right  in  declaring 
that  the  act  was  involuntary ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not 
purely  mechanical 

69.  Again,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  separate  sensa- 
tions which  guide  speecli  or  writing;  we  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  will  the  utterance  of  each  tone,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  each  letter.  Are  these  processes  mechanical  and 
not  volitional  ?  By  no  means.  We  know  that  they  were 
laborioiL^ly  learned  by  long  tentative  efforts,  each  of  which 
was  accompanied  by  distinct  conscioiisness.  We  also 
know  that  now  v^hen  the  mechanism  is  so  easy  in  its 
adjustment  as  to  suggest  automatism,  there  needs  but  a 
alight  alteration  in  the  conditions  to  make  us  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  processes  —  the  wrong  word  spoken,  or 
one  letter  ill  formed,  suffices  to  arrest  the  easy  working 
of  the  mechanism.  A  similar  mechanism  operates  in 
thinking,  which  also  lapses  from  tlie  conscious  and  volun- 
tary to  the  unconscious  and  involuntary  state.  The  logi- 
cal process  of  Judgment  is  as  purely  a  reflex  from  one 
neural  group  to  another,  as  the  physiological  process  of 
co-ordination.  In  ordinary  thinking  we  are  as  little  con- 
scious of  the  particular  steps  —  our  interest  being  concen- 
trated on  the  result  —  aa  we  are  of  the  particular  stages 
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of  an  action.  The  adjustments  of  the  mechanisin  of  "Re- 
production and  Association  are  set  going  by  a  motive,  and 
kept  going  by  psychological  motors.  And  here  —  as  in 
bodily  actions  —  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  motive 
and  motors  —  between  the  foreseen  result,  and  the  avail- 
able means  of  reaching  it  —  the  motors  usually  prevailing 
because  they  represent  the  active  side  of  the  mechanism. 
Thus  when  an  oculist  wishes  to  examine  a  patient's  eye, 
be  dons  not  tell  him  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  his 
eye,  knowing  tliat  the  motive  to  do  so  will  not  sultice ; 
instead  of  tliis  he  simply  moves  hia  own  hand  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  certain  tliat  the  eye  will  by  reflex  irresist- 
ibly follow  it.  Nay,  there  are  sometimes  such  anomalies 
of  innervation  that  the  eye,  instead  of  obeying  the  motive, 
moves  in  a  contrary  direction.  Meschede  mentions  a 
patient  whose  movements  were  mostly  of  this  anuiualuus 
kind :  when  he  willed  to  move  the  eyes  to  the  right,  they 
moved  to  the  left ;  when  he  willed  to  move  tliem  up,  they 
moved  down.  It  was  thus  also  with  his  hands  and  feet 
Yet  he  was  distinctly  conscious  that  his  intention  had 
been  frustrated,  and  that  he  acted  "  because  he  could  not 
help  jt."  •  How  insensibly  a  motive  sinks  into  a  motor, 
that  is  to  say,  a  voluntary  into  an  involimtary  act,  may  be 
recognized  in  speech,  writing,  singing,  walking,  etc,  and 
in  the  incessant  movements  of  the  eye  in  fixing  objects. 
Aubeit  has  well  remarked  that  we  only  give  definite 
movements  to  the  eye  when  we  wish  to  see  an  object 
distinctly.  Wlienever  the  indistinct  vision  suffices  — 
as  in  walking  through  the  streets  occupied  in  conver- 
sation or  thought — we  make  no  such  movements;  but 
no  sooner  does  any  object  excite  our  attention,  than 
tlie  eUort  to  Gx  that  object  at  once  excites  the  necessary 
reflex-t 

•  AllgtmeiTU  Zei/nehrifl /ar  PturJiialrie,  Bd.  31,  p.  711. 

+  Akbk&t,  OmiidzU^  dtr  phyaiol.  Optilt,  187fl,  p.  S33.     "  The  •ccoffl- 
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70.  By  the  AVill,  tlien,  we  must  imJerstaad  the  abstract 
generalized  expi'ession  of  the  impulses  whicli  detetnuQe 
actions,  when  those  impulses  have  au  ideal  origin ;  by 
Volition  the  still  more  generalized  expression  of  all  im- 
pulses which  determine  actions.  The  one  class  is  that 
of  motives  with  ideal  elements ;  the  other  that  of  motors 
with  sensational  or  emotional  elements.  But  both  are 
ment-al  states,  both  are  neural  processes  in  a  sentient 
oiyanism ;  neither  is  mechanical,  except  in  so  far  as  all 
actions  are  expressible  in  mechauical  terms.  For  conven- 
ience we  class  actions  as  reflex,  automatic,  involuntary, 
unconscious,  voluntary,  and  conscious.  If  we  separate  the 
reflex  from  the  voluntary,  we  need  not  therefore  dissociate 
the  former  from  Sensibility;  and  the  reason  why  we  ought 
not  to  separate  it  is  that  we  know  it  to  be  sense-guided 
from  first  to  last,  although  the  sensations  may  escape  dis- 
crimination. The  feeling  of  Effort,  which  was  formerly 
felt  when  an  action  was  performed,  may  have  become  so 
minimized  that  it  is  too  faint  for  more  than  a  momentary 

modative  moTfment  of  tho  eye  is  to  be  considereil  voliintary.  It  is  traa 
we  contract  the  pupil  witiiout  boing  consoiomt  of  [lie  contniction  of  mas- 
eiUu  Sbrea,  btit  thU  holds  ijood  for  ecny  coliiiitary  movcmenl.  Wben  a 
peiBon  taiaea  tlie  tone  of  hiii  voice  he  ia  not  coiitcious  thnt  by  mnaculur 
contraction  lie  mskea  hia  cbordfe  vociles  more  tense  ;  he  attains  liis  ob- 
ject irilhaut  bdng  nviae  of  the  mesne  by  whicb  ha  doea  so.  Tlie  saroe 
is  tpplicsble  to  occommodatian  for  near  ohjecta  anil  to  the  contraction  of 
the  pnjii]  accompanying  it.  The  fnct  that  Ihu  last  it  only  an  aatoeiaCed 
movtmenl  does  vol  drprive  il  nf  ilt  voluitlary  diameUr,  for  there  is  per- 
hsps  no  single  muscle  which  can  contraot  rntirely  by  itself."  DovnERlt, 
On  the  Anomatiea  of  Aefommodatian,  IBSi.  p.  S74.  Professor  BeeR  of 
Bonn  has  the  rare  power  of  contracting  or  dilating  the  pupils  of  his  eye 
4t  will ;  hen  idfos  act  as  motors.  When  he  thinke  of  a  very  dark  epscH 
the  pupil  dilates,  when  of  a  viry  bright  spot  the  pupil  contracts.  (No- 
ble, Tht  R„y,uin  Mind.  1858.' p.  12*.)  I  beiirve  this  to  be  only  an 
enggenited  fonn  of  the  normal  tendency.  !□  all  of  ns  the  mechanism 
is  £0  disposed  that  the  feelings  of  dilatation  are  aasocjated  with  feelingl 
(and  cDnanjaently  ideai)  of  darknns ;  and  by  this  aanciation  *  rcTersal 
of  the  process  obtains,  so  that  the  idea  of  darkness  calls  up  the  feeling  it 
tymholixea. 
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consciousness,  too  evanescent  for  the  memory  to  retain  tt ; 
yet  the  feeling  must  always  l>e  openmt  when  its  meclian- 
ism  is  in  action.  The  ease  ^^th  which  the  mechanism 
works  does  not  change  the  adjustment  of  its  elements, 
nor  alter  its  character.  The  facile  unobtrasive  perfona- 
ance  of  a  vital  function  does  not  change  it  from  a  vital  to 
a  mechanical  act^  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  me  to  express 
himself  ambiguously  when  he  says :  "  Just  as  any  set  of 
psychical  changes  originaUy  displaying  Memory,  Keason, 
and  Feeling  cease  to  be  conscious,  rational,  and  emotional 
as  fast  as  they  by  repetition  grow  closely  organized,  so  do 
they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  Volition. 
Memory.  Reason,  Feeling,  and  Will  disappear  in  propor- 
tion as  psychical  changes  become  automatic  "  •  —  for  while 
it  is  perfectly  tnie  that  we  only  call  those  psychical 
changes  "automatic"  which  have  lost  the  special  qualities 
called  "conscious,  rational,  and  emotional,"  it  is  not  less 
true  that  they  remain  from  first  to  last  psychical  changes, 
and  are  thereby  distingubhed  from  physical  changes.  To 
suppose  that  they  pass  from  the  psychical  to  the  physical 
by  frequent  repetition  would  lead  to  the  monstrous  con- 
clusion that  when  a  naturalist  has  by  laborious  stndy 
become  so  familiarized  with  the  specific  marks  of  an 
animal  or  plant  that  he  can  recognize  at  a  glauce  a  par- 
ticular species,  or  recognize  from  a  single  character  the 
nature  of  the  rest,  the  rapidity  and  certaiuty  of  this  judg- 
ment proves  it  to  be  a  mechanical,  not  a  mental  act  The 
intuition  with  which  a  mathematician  sees  the  solution 
of  a  problem  would  then  l«  a  mechanical  process,  winle 
the  slow  and  bungling  hesitation  of  the  tyro  >«  presence 
of  Ihe  same  nroMem  would  be  a  mental  process:  the  pBi- 
1.  .uiism  would  thus  iea«i(,  ^u^W  AeS™^ 

1  !  a  machine  1  . . 

.    1  the  iateUect  may       .^^^'•"^*'" 
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[ustiation.  Ideas  are  symbols  of  sensations.  The  iJea 
of  a  horse  ia  an  abstraction  easily  traceable  to  concret« 
sensations,  yet  as  an  abstraction  is  so  diflereDt  a  state  of 
feeling  that  we  only  identify  it  with  its  concretes  by  a 
careful  study  of  its  stages  of  evolution,  namely,  sensation, 
imi^e,  reproduced  images  resembling  yet  differing  from 
the  original  sensation,  a  coalescence  of  their  resemblances, 
and  finally  the  substitution  of  a  verbal  symbol  for  these 
images.  With  this  symbol  the  intellect  operates,  and 
sonietimea  operates  so  exclusively  witli  it  that  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  image  or  sensation  is  appreciable  —  the 
word  horse  takes  the  place  of  the  image  in  the  sequence 
of  sensorial  processes,  just  as  the  image  takes  the  place  of 
the  sensation.  It  does  this  as  a  neural  equivalent.  Ia 
the  same  way  we  substitute  verbal  symbols  for  a  b^  of 
Bovereigns  when  we  pay  a  creditor  with  a  check ;  he  pays 
the  check  away  to  another;  and  this  monetary  equivalent 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  without  a  single  coin  making  its 
appearance.  Does  the  transaction  cease  to  be  commercial, 
monetary,  in  this  substitution  of  signs  ?  No  ;  nor  does  a 
process  cease  to  be  psychical  when  an  image  is  substituted 
for  a  sensation,  and  a  verbal  symbol  for  an  image.  This 
every  one  will  admit  Must  we  not  go  further,  and  ex- 
tend the  admission  to  automatic  actions  which  originally 
were  voluntary,  and  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  ideal  pre- 
vision, and  almost  all  traces  of  accompanying  conscious- 
ly motor  Tnecluinisni  has  its  symbols  also  ;  in  this 
sense,  that  whereas  the  action  which  at  first  needed  com- 
plex sensorial  processes  to  set  it  going  and  keep  it  going, 
is  now  determined  by  a  single  one  of  those  processes 
taking  the  place  of  their  resultant.  When  a  practised 
accountant  runs  his  eye  up  a  column  of  figures,  he  does 
not  pause  to  realize  the  values  of  those  figures  by  decom- 
posing the  symbols  into  their  numerical  units,  he  simply 
lups  one  symbol  with  another  according  to  their  intuited 
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relations,  and  the  final  result  is  'reached  with  a  certainty 
not  less,  and  a  rapidity  far  greater,  than  if  it  had  been 
reached  by  step-by-step  verification.  It  is  thus  with  the 
pianoforte-player.  It  is  thus  with  all  automatic  perform- 
ances, except  those  dependent  on  the  connate  adjustments 
of  the  mechanism. 


AXIMAL  AXrrOMATISM. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROBLEM  STATED. 


I 


71.  If  the  preceding  attempt  to  disengage  the  question 
from  the  ambiguities  of  its  terms  has  been  successful, 
we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  rationally  interpreting  all 
tlie  facts  adduced  in  favor  of  Animal  Automatism,  is-ith- 
out  having  recourse  to  a  mechanical  theory  of  biological 
phenomena.  The  objections  to  that  tlieory  are  that  it 
employs  terms  which  have  very  misleading  eonnotatioTis 
even  when  they  do  not  dunote  phenomena  of  widely  differ- 
ent  orders ;  so  that  the  moral  repugnance  commonly  felt 
at  the  attempt  to  treat  the  animal  organism  as  if  it  were 
a  machine,  ia  sustained  by  the  intellectual  repugnance  at 
the  attempt  to  esplain  biological  phenomena  on  princi- 
ples derived  from  phenomena  of  a  simpler  order. 

Remark,  in  passing,  this  piquant  contradiction :  the 
Automaton  theory  of  Descartes,  when  applied  to  tlie  ani- 
mals, generally  excited  ridicule  or  repulsion  ;  whereas  tha 
far  more  inconsistent  and  meclianical  theory  of  Reflex 
Action  has  been  almost  universally  welcomed  as  a  great 
discovery,  though  it  banishes  the  Sensibility  wliich  Des- 
cartes preserved.  And  further,  the  philosophers  who 
most  loudly  protested  against  the  idea  that  animals  were 
ninchines,  were  the  philosophers  who  most  insisted  that 
these  animals  were  made,  not  evolved  —  planned  by  their 
maker,  as  a  watch  is  planned  by  its  maker,  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  and  prevision  in  the  disposition  of  every 
part;  whereaa  the  philosophers  who  most  emphatically 
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reject   this   notion  of  oi^nisms  being  made,  are  olfa 
those  who  likeu  organisms  to  machines. 

72.  The  paradox  propounded  by  Descartes  loses  much 
of  its  strangeness  when  we  understand  his  meaning.  Its 
terms  are  infelicitous  because  of  their  misleading  coono- 
tations.  When  he  says  that  all  the  actions  of  animals 
which  seem  to  he  due  to  Consciousness  are  in  fact  pro- 
duced on  the  same  principles  aa  those  of  a  machine,  he 
means  that  animals  liave  not  souls  to  direct  their  actions ; 
but  since,  on  being  questioned,  he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
animals  have  sensation,  perception,  emotion,  and  memory, 
his  denial  of  their  souls  practically  comes  to  much  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  position  that  animals  have  not 
Thought  nor  Consciousness  of  Self*  The  admission  of 
sensation  is,  however,  quite  enough  to  mark  the  essential 
difference  between  an  organism  and  a  machine. 

73.  It  was  really  a  great  step  taken  by  Descartes  when 
he  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  animal  actions 
were  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, because  both  before  his  time,  and  since,  we  may 
observe  a  great  disregard  of  the  animal  mechanism,  and  a 
disposition  to  interpret  the  phenomena  on  metaphysical 
principles.     But  the  connotations  of  the  term  "  machine  " 

■  Descahteb  expressly  calls  th«m  sensitive  mucliines.  Ha  refiucs 
them  Thought,  but  neither  "U  vie  ou  le  BentimcDt."  He  ulds,  "Uon 
□pinian  o'est  paa  que  lea  b^les  Toii>iit  comnie  nous  lonque  nous  Miitiiai 
que  noua  vojons."  —  (Euvret,  IV.  p.  3S9.  This  owmple  is  titwi  by  him 
in  pt'oof  of  human  automatiam :  "Que  ce  n'est  potot  par  rentmnin  d* 
nutiB  Ame  que  les  yeux  se  fermeDt,  puisque  e'eit  coaCre  nottn  vnlont^ 
laquelle  est  sa  seule  oq  iln  nioius  bs  principnle  si'tioD  ;  mus  c'est  ft  osoM 
que  In  machine  de  notre  coips  rat  t«Uemnit  compo«4e  qne  le  monTeinent 

qui  conduit  les  esprits  animaitx  dans  les  mueicles  qui  font  abuaaer  let 
paupiires."  All  idiImiI  that  we  assign  to  Seasihility,  ha  aaaifcns  to  tbesa 
hypothetical  animal  spirits,  and  thence  hn  roncludca,  "Qu'il  im  imta 
lien  en  nous  que  nous  devions  attribiier  k  notre  ams  sinon  nos  penajes." 
—  La  Paatiom  dt  VAiae,  art  13  and  17.     Comp.  Ditcourt  de  la  MModt, 
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BUch  as  to  lead  tlie  mind  away  from  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  mechauisin,  and  fix  it  exclusively  on 
the  general  conditions  of  inauhinery.  Hence  his  oppo- 
nents misunderstood  him,  and  some  of  his  fullowers  made 
the  same  oversight,  and  ended  by  eliminating  sensation 
altogether.  In  pursuance  of  this  mechanical  point  of 
view,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  biological,  Thought  and  even 
Consciousness  have  been  eliminated  from  among  the  or- 
ganic agencies,  and  are  said  to  have  no  more  intiuence  in 
determining  even  human  actions  than  the  whistle  of  the 
steam-engine  has  in  directing  the  looomotiva  There  are 
thus  two  7HrfaphysiologicaI  theories.  According  to  the 
one.  Consciousness  directs  indeed  the  actions  of  the  organ- 
Mm,  but  is  not  itself  an  oi^nic  process  —  it  sits  apart, 
like  a  musical  performer  playing  on  an  instrument.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  other,  it  is  not  a  directing  agency,  but  an 
accessory  product  of  certain  organic  processes,  which  pro- 
■^esses  may  go  on  quite  as  well  without  any  accompani- 
ment and  interference  of  Consciousness. 

74.  Two  observations  arise  here.  First,  we  observe  a 
want  of  due  recognition  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
aspects,  and  their  respective  criteria.  Secondly,  we  ob- 
serve mentsl  facts  of  irresistible  certainty  interpreted  by 
material  hypotheses  of  questionable  value ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  a  higher  validity  is  assigned  to  the  material 
hypotheses  than  to  the  mental  facts  they  are  invented 
to  explain.  That  we  are  conscious,  and  that  our  actions 
are  determined  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas,  are 
facts  which  may  or  may  not  be  explained  by  reference  to 
material  conditions,  but  which  no  material  explanation 
can  render  more  certain.  That  animals  resemble  us  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  is  an  induction  of  the  highest 
probability.  It  la  also  a  fact  that  many  actions  take 
place,  as  we  say,  unconsciously  and  involuntarily ;  and 
that  some  take  place  now  consciously,  now  unconsciously. 
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These  facts  also  -we  endeavor  to  explain :  and  when  we 
find  that  some  of  the  unconscious  and  involuntarj-  actions 
take  place  after  the  brain  has  been  removed,  this  is  inter- 
preted on  the  material  hypothesis  of  the  brain  being  the 
sole  seat  of  sensation  and  consciousness ;  and  is  urged  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  consciousness  cannot  be  an 
agent  in  the  mechanism.  Here  the  confusion  of  objective 
and  subjective  aspects  is  patent.  Consciousness  as  a  sub- 
jective fact  cannot  be  a  material  or  objective  fact.  But 
nay  it  not  be  another  aspect  of  that  which  is  objective  I 
So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  objective  aspect,  we 
hjive  nothing  but  material  processes  in  a  material  mech- 
anism before  ns.  A  change  within  the  organism  la  caused 
by  a  neural  stimulation,  and  the  resulting  action  is  a  re- 
flex on  the  muscles.  Here  there  is  simply  a  transference 
of  motion  by  a  material  mechanism.  There  is  in  this  no 
evidence  of  a  subjective  agency ;  there  could  be  none. 
But  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  process,  we  find 
that  it  difi'ers  from  similar  processes  in  anoigauisms,  by 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  special  conditions,  and  among 
these  —  the  vital  conditions  —  there  are  those  which  iu 
their  subjective  aspect  we  express  not  in  terms  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  but  in  terms  of  Feeling,  i.  e.  not  in  objective 
but  in  subjective  terms.  I  see  a  stone  move  on  being 
struck ;  I  also  see  a  man  shrink  on  being  struck,  and  hear 
a  dog  howl  on  being  kicked.  I  do  not  infer  that  the  stone 
feels  OS  the  man  and  dog  feel,  because  I  know  the  stone  and 
the  dog  to  be  differently  constituted,  and  infer  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  their  reactions.  I  infer  that  the 
man  and  dog  feel,  because  I  know  they  are  like  myself, 
and  conclude  that  what  I  feel  they  feel,  under  like  con- 
ditions. 

75.  Descartes  says  that  animals  are  sensitive  automata. 
They  always  act  as  we  sometimes  act,  i  e,  when  we  are  not 
conscious  of  what  we  do,  as  in  singing,  walking,  playing 
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the  piano,  etc.  We  are  said  to  do  these  things  mechan- 
ically, automatical ly,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  these 
actions  are  those  of  a  pure  mechanism.  But  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  we  never  act  mechanically,  we  always 
act  organically.  "'Wlien  one  who  falls  from  a  height 
throws  his  hands  forwards  to  save  his  head,"  says  Des- 
cartes, "  it  is  in  virtue  of  no  ratiocination  that  he  per- 
forms this  action  "  (that  depends  on  the  definition :  in  the 
Lof,'ic  of  Feeling  there  ia  a  process  of  ratiocination  iden- 
tical witli  that  in  the  Logic  of  Signs).  "  It  does  not 
depend  upon  his  mind"  (again  a  question  of  definition), 
"  but  takes  place  merely  because  his  senses  being  affected 
hy  presfnt  danger"  (senses,  then,  have  a  perception  of 
danger?)  "some  change  arises  in  his  brain  which  deter- 
mines the  animal  spirits  to  pass  thence  into  the  nerves 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  to  produce  this  motion, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  machine,  and  without  his  mind 
being  able  to  hinder  it  Now  since  we  observe  this  in 
ourselves,  why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished  if  the 
light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  into  the  eye  of  a 
sheep  has  the  same  force  to  excite  in  it  the  motion  of 
flight?" 

Here,  both  in  the  case  of  the  man  and  the  sheep,  there  is 
presupposed  the  very  mental  experience  which  is  denied. 
The  young  cliild  will  not  throw  out  its  arm  to  protect 
itself;  but  after  many  ext^riencea  of  falling  and  stum- 
bling, there  is  an  organized  perception  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  means  of  averting  it,  and  it  is  this  which 
determines  the  throwing  out  of  the  arms.  If  this  is  not 
a  mental  fact  —  a  process  of  judgment  —  then  the  logical 
conclusion  by  which  a  financier  on  hearing  a  war  rumor 
orders  his  broker  to  sell  stock,  is  not  a  mental  fact.  Tlie 
light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf  would  not  disturb 
the  sheep  unless  its  own,  or  its  inhtriled.  organized  expe- 
rience were  ready  there  to  respond.     But  this  ot^anized 
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experience,  you  say,  entera  into  tlie  mechanism  1  Yat ; 
but  it  cannot  be  made  to  enter  into  the  mechanisn)  of  an 
automaton,  because  liowever  complex  that  mechanism 
may  be,  and  however  capable  of  variety  of  action,  it  ia 
coustructecl  solely  for  definite  actions  on  calculated  lines: 
all  its  readjustments  must  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  in- 
capable of  adjusting  itself  to  unforeseen  circumstances. 
Hence  every  intemiption  in  the  prearranged  order  either 
throws  it  out  of  gear,  or  brings  it  to  a  ataudstill.  It  u 
regulated,  not  self-regulating.  The  organism,  on  the  con- 
trary —  conspicuously  so  in  its  more  complex  forms  —  is 
variable,  self-regulating,  incalculable.  It  has  selective 
adaptation  (p.  221)  responding  readily  and  efficiently  to 
novel  and  unforeseen  circumstances;  acquiring  new  modes 
of  combination  and  reaction.  An  automaton  that  will 
learn  by  exiierience,  and  adapt  itself  to  conditions  not 
calculated  for  in  its  construction,  lias  yet  to  be  made; 
till  it  is  made,  we  must  deny  that  oiganisms  are  ma- 
chines. Antomatism  in  the  organism  implies  Memory 
and  Perception.  A  sudden  contact — a  sudden  noise  —  a 
vague  form  seen  in  the  twilight  will  excite  tlie  mechan- 
ism according  to  its  organized  experiences.  "We  start 
automatically,  before  we  automatically  interpret  the  cause; 
we  start  first,  and  then  ask.  What  is  that  ?  But  we  do 
not  always  start  at  sounds  or  sights  which  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  previous  experiences.  The  child  and  the  man 
both  see  the  falling  glass,  but  the  child  does  not  automat- 
ically stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  the  glass.  Having  once 
learned  the  action  of  swimming  or  billiard-playing,  we 
automatically  execute  these ;  without  consciously  remem- 
bering the  rules,  we  unconsciously  obey  them  ;  each  feel- 
ing as  it  rises  is  linked  on  to  another,  each  muscle  is 
combined  with  others  in  a  remembered  synthesis. 

76.   Kempelen's  chess-player  surprised  tlie  public,  but 
every  instructed  physiologist  present  knew  that  in  some 
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way  or  otlier  its  movements  were  directed  by  a  human 
mind;  simply  because  no  machine  could  possibly  have 
res]K)nded  to  the  unforeseen  Huctuations  of  the  human 
mmd  opposed  to  it.  Even  the  mind  of  a  dog  or  a  savt^e 
would  be  incompetent  to  pass  beyond  the  range  of  its  pre- 
vious experiences,  incompetent  to  seize  the  significance 
of  an  adversary's  moves  on  the  cheasboard.  Now  juat  as 
we  conclude  that  mental  agency  is  essentia!  to  a  game 
of  chess,  so  we  conclude  that  Sensibility  is  essential  to 
the  fluctuating  responses  of  an  oi^anism  under  unforeseen 
circumstances.  We  can  conceive  an  automaton  dog  that 
would  bark  at  the  presence  of  a  beggar ;  but  not  of  an  au- 
tomaton dog  that  would  bark  one  day  at  the  l>eggar  and  the 
i^ext  <ky  wag  his  tail,  remembering  the  food  and  jiatting 
that  beggar  had  bestowed.  Since  all  we  know  of  machines 
forbids  the  idea  of  their  being  capable  of  adjusting  their 
actions  to  new  circumstances,  or  of  evoking  through  ex- 
perience new  powers  of  combination,  we  conclude  that 
wherever  this  capability  of  adaptation  is  present  there  is 
an  agency  in  operation  whicli  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  mechanical  agencies.  Goltz  has  shown  that  a  frog 
deprived  of  its  brain  manifests  so  much  of  vision  as  en- 
ables it  to  avoid  obstacles  —  leaping  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  a  book  placed  in  its  path.  This  Professor 
Huxley  regards  as  purely  mechanical:  —  "Although  the 
frog  appears  to  have  no  sensation  of  light,  visible  objects 
act  upon  the  motor  mechanism  of  its  body."  Should  we 
not  rather  conclude  that  if  the  frog  had  no  sensation,  no 
Buch  effect  woidd  follow  ?  because  although  a  machine 
might  be  constructed  to  respond  to  variations  of  light  and 
shadows,  none  could  be  constructed  (without  Sensibility) 
to  respond  to  the  fluctuating  conditions  as  an  organism 
responds.*    Were  the  reflex  actions  of  the  organism  purely 

•  Dkscartes  compires  the  inimal  meclianism  to  that  of  the  grottos 
and  fooutaiiu  >t  Versulles,  tbeuerres  to  the  mter-tubea: — "Let  otjeta 
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niecbaiiical  —  i.  e.  iuvolving  none  of  those  fluctuating 
adjustments  which  characterize  Sensibility  —  the  effect 
irould  be  uniform,  and  proportiunal  to  the  impact ;  but  it 
is  variable,  and  proportional  to  the  static  condition  of  the 
nenous  centres  at  the  moment  Exaggerate  this  —  by 
strychnine,  for  instance  —  and  the  slightest  touch  on  the 
skin  will  produce  general  convulsions.  Lower  it —  by  an 
anaesthetic  —  and  no  reflex  at  all  will  follow  a  stimulus. 
In  anjesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  no  reflex  of  the 
eyelid,  no  secretion  of  tears,  follows  on  the  irritation  of 
the  membrane ;  no  sneezing  follows  irritation  of  the  in- 
side of  the  nose;  no  vomiting  follows  irritation  of  the 
fauces. 

77.  The  question  has  long  ceased  to  bo  whether  the 
organism  is  a  mechanism.     To  the  physiologist  it  is  this 

eilerieura  qui  par  lenr  seul  pr^nncG,  agisaent  cootre  lea  orguiet  ie»  aeoi, 
el  qui  par  ce  moyEU,  la  dctermineDt  k  ae  mouToir  en  pluMents  dirnaa 
fi^DN,  Belon  coinme  Im  parties  du  i:ervpDU  Hint  UUpga^  msat  connne  let 
^trangrra,  qui  putrsnt  dans  quelques  unes  dea  grottra  da  c«  fontaiiu* 
CBUHcnt  enxmSinea  aans  j  penaer  lea  mouTetnenta  qui  a'j  Tont  en  Imr 
prince :  ear  ill  n'y  peuvent  entrer  qu'en  marchant  sur  certains  earrMux 
tellt^nient  dispoafs,  que  s'ils  approulient  d'une  Diuie  qui  h  baigoe,  Oa  la 
font  cacher  dam  lea  roaeaui;  et  a'iU  paasent  outre  pour  In  paunuivre,  lb 
fcront  venir  Ten  e\xx  un  Neptune  qui  les  menaccia  de  aon  Iridf at ;  on  a'ila 
rout  d«  quelque  autre  cost^,  iia  en  Teront  wrtir  un  monatra  msrin  qui  letir 
Tomira  de  I'eau  contre  la  face." —  Traiii  de  THommc,  1684,  p.  12.  In- 
genious as  the  compariaon  ia,  it  aa\j  illuetrates  how  machines  laaj  bs 
conitrueted  to  imitate  animal  actions.  Diana  alvnya  hides  heneir  whea 
a  certain  apot  ia  trodden  upon  ;  and  Neptune  alvajs  appMM  when  an- 
other spot  is  trodden  upon.  There  is  no  flactuation,  no  leiisibilltj  dis- 
cerning differencea  and  determioing  variations.  Cuiu[«re  tbe  roUowii^ 
experiment :  A  euonVej  was  placed  on  the  table  and  a  ahrill  whistle  mad* 
rlone  toitseai:  "Immediately  the  ear  was  pricked  and  thesnimal  turned 
with  an  air  of  Intense  surpriw,  with  eyes  widely  opptisd  and  pujub 
dilated,  to  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  On  ipprtitioD  of 
the  experiment  serera]  times,  though  the  pricking  of  the  ear  and  th* 
turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  constantly  occunvil,  the  look  of  mrprisi 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupita  ceased  to  be  nianifeated." — Ff.rbikr, 
7^  FuncHnu  of  the  Brain,  1B7S,  p.  171.  A  mwhanical  mnnke;  wuttld 
always  have  reacled  ia  precise!;  the  Mini  ny  on  each  Miuutna. 
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^Defore  all  things.  To  the  psychologist  also  it  has  of  late 
^eais  more  and  more  assumed  this  character;  because  even 
xrhen  he  postulates  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  entity  in 
t;he  organism  but  not  of  it,  he  still  recognizes  the  neces- 
«ty  of  a  mechanism  for  the  execution  of  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  the  spirit;  and  when  the  psychologist  adopts 
the  theory  of  spiritual  phenomena  as  the  subjective  aspect 
of  ^hat  objectively  are  material  phenomena,  he  of  course 
xegards  the  bodily  mechanism  and  the  mental  mechanism 
as  one  and  the  same  real. 

This  settled,  the  problem  of  Automatism  may  be  thus 
stated:  Granting  the  animal  organism  to  be  a  material 
mechanism,  and  all  its  actions  due  to  the  operation  of 
^hat  mechanism,  are  we  to  conclude  that  it  is  an  autom- 
aton essentially  resembling  the  automata  we  construct, 
the  movements  of  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  accompanied 
\jy  Feeling,  but  are  in  no  case  determined  by  Feeling  ? 

Descartes  says  that  animals  are  sensitive  automata. 
Professor  Huxley  says  that  both  animals  and  men  are 
sensitive  and  conscious  automata;  so  that  misleading  as 
the  language  of  Descartes  and  Professor  Huxley  often 
is  in  what  its  terms  connote,  we  do  them  great  injustice  if 
^we  suppose  them  to  have  overlooked  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  organisms  and  machines  which  have  been 
8et  forth  with  so  much  emphasis  in  a  preceding  chapter ; 
and  the  reader  is  requested  to  understand  that  without 
pretending  to  say  how  much  the  inevitable  connotation 
of  their  language  expresses  their  opinions,  and  how  much 
it  may  have  only  led  to  their  being  misunderstood,  my 
criticisms  are  directed  against  this  connotation  and  this 
interpretation. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


i  FEELlSa  AN  ACEST? 


78.  Descartes  having  attributed  al!  animal  actions  to 
a  sensitive  mechanism,  and  indeed  all  human  actions  to  a 
Birailar  meclianism,  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  hypoth- 
esis with  the  irresistible  facts  of  Consciousness — which 
assured  us  that  our  actions,  at  least,  irere  determined  by 
Feeling.  To  this  end  he  assumed  that  man  had  a  spirit- 
ual principle  over  and  above  the  sentient  principle.  The 
operationof  this  principle  was,  howeverjimiteil  to  Thought; 
the  actions  themselves  were  all  peri'ormed  by  the  auto- 
matic mechanism;  so  that,  in  strict  logic,  the  conclusioD 
from  his  premises  was  the  same  for  man  as  for  animals. 

This  conclusion  Professor  Huxley  announced  in  his 
Address  before  the  British  Association,  1874'  —  to  the 
great  scandal  of  tlie  general  public,  which  did  not  under- 
stand him  aright ;  and  to  the  scandal  also  of  a  physiologi- 
cal public,  which,  strangely  enough,  failed  to  see  that  it 
was  the  legitimate  expression  of  one  of  their  favorite 
theories  —  the  celebrated  Reflex  Theory,  Now  although 
it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  reject  the  premises  which 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  if  he  sees  greater  evidence 
against  the  conchision  than  for  tlie  premises,  it  is  surely 
irrational  to  accept  the  premises  as  those  of  scientific  in- 
duction, and  yet  reject  the  conclusion  because  it  endan- 
gers the  stability  of  other  opinions  ?     For  my  own  part, 

•  Printol  in  the  FoHnig/Uly  Sivietp,  November,  1374,  from  wbicb  all 
mj  eiution*  tn  nwde. 
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I  do  not  accept  the  premises,  and  my  polemic  will  have 
reference  to  them. 

79.  Professor  Huxley  adopts  certain  Theses  which 
represent  the  views  generally  adopted  by  physiologists ; 
to  which  he  adds  a  Thesis  which  is  adopted  by  few,  and 
which  lie  only  puts  forward  hyijothetically.  Against 
these  positions  I  place  Antitheses,  less  generally  adopted, 
but  which  in  my  belief  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
inductions  of  experience. 

Tkrscs.     '  AniiUuxs. 

L   There    can   be  r 
nithout  CI 


meiiDa  r  special  mode  or  St'Utience. 

II.  The  co-ojieration  or  the  bmin 

a  without   the  co^pentiaii  of     ii  onlj  necesKary  fur  a  special  mode 


the  hraiu, 

III.  Sliniation  and  Con«cioua- 
Dess  are  in  some  inexpliuablo  wij' 
caused  by  molecular  changes  in  the 
brain,  rolloving  upon  these  is  one 
event  Tollowa  another,  the  causal 
link  between  motion  and  Bensatioii 
being  a  mjatery. 


IV.  All  actions  which  take  place 
unEOQscionsly  are  reflex,  and  reflex 
actions  are  the  operation  of  nn  iji- 
scntient  mechanise] ;  they  are  there- 
fore a«  pnrely  mechanical  as  those 


of  Sentience  ;  other  modes  a 
tivB  when  the  brain  ia  inactive. 

III.  Unless  the  molecular 
ehsngcs  be  limited  to  the  brain  u 
the  oaariaaal  cause,  there  is  no 
/oIlonHjig  of  sensation  or  motion, 
no  causal  link  between  the  two ; 
but  the  neaml  process  U  the  scn- 
■ation,  viewed  objectively,  tliB 
Bensation  is  the  neural  process, 
viewed  lulyectively.  In  this  an- 
titheaia,  Neural  Process  is  not  lim> 
ited  to  the  brain,  but  comprisea 
the  whole  sensitive  Drganlam  as  the 
tjgicierU  cause, 

IV.  All  actions  are  the  actions 
of  a  reflex  mechanism,  and  all  are 

they  are    therefore    never   purely 
mechanical,  but  always  organioal, 

V.  The  animal  body  is  a  reflex  V.  Sentience  being  neceasaiy  t« 
mechanion  ;  even  when  the  brain  reflex  iction,  it  is  necessarily  an 
M-opcTBtes  with  the  other  centres,  agent, 
and  produces  consciousness,  this 
product  is  not  an  agent  in  deter- 
mining action,  it  is  a  colhiteral  rs- 
■ult  of  the  operation. 
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80.  The  first  four  Theses  are  Uiose  current  in  oar  t 
hooks,  so  tliat  it  is  only  the  fifth  which  will  have  the  air 
of  a  paradox.  Nor,  as  a  paradox,  ia  ii  without  advocates. 
Scliifl'  long  ago  suggested  it  hypoiheticalljr.  HermauB 
inenlious  it  as  entertained  hy  physiulogiats,  whom  lie 
does  not  name.*  Laycock,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Dr.  Drysdale,  have  insisted  on  it ;  and  Mr.  Spalding  has 
proclaimed  it  with  iterated  emphasis.  Of  the  Antitheses 
nothing  need  be  said  here,  since  the  whole  of  this  volume 
is  meant  to  furnish  their  evidence. 

I  have  already  stated  tliat  my  polemic  is  against  the 
views  that  Professor  Huxley  is  supposed  to  hold  by  those 
whom  his  expressions  mislead,  rather  than  against  the 
views  I  imagine  him  really  to  bold.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  would  disavow  much  that  I  am  forced  to  combat, 
although  his  language  is  naturally  interpreted  in  that 
sense.  But  I  do  not  know  in  how  far  he  would  i^ree 
with  me,  and  in  the  following  remarks  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  interpretation  of  hia 
words,  since  that  b  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  which  I  most  earnestly  desire 
to  refute. 

81,  To  begin  with  this  passage.  After  stating  the 
views  of  Descartes,  he  says :  "'  As  actions  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  complexity  are  brought  about  by  mere  mechanism, 
why  may  not  actions  of  still  greater  complexity  he  the 
result  of  a  more  refined  mechanism  ?  What  proof  is  there 
that  brutes  are  other  than  a  superior  race  of  marionnettes, 
which  eat  without  pleasure,  cry  without  pain,  desire  noth- 
ing, know  nothing,  and  only  simulate  intelligence  as  a 
bee  simulates  a  mathematician?"  What  proof?  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  the  proof  which  is  implied  in  the  "  more 
refined  mechanism "  required  for  the  greater  complexity 

•  SnuiFF,  LthrfiMh  der  Fhinint.,  1658,  p,  212.  Hermass,  P/tyiiol- 
ogij,  tnmslated  by  Gaxoee,  1S75,  p.  511. 
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of  actions.  In  the  next  place,  tlie  proof  that  the  ot^nism 
of  tlie  brute  ia  very  diB'erent  from  the  mechanism  of  a 
warionnette,  and  is  so  much  more  like  the  organism  of 
man,  that  since  we  know  man  to  eat  with  pleasure  and 
cry  witli  pain,  tliere  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
brute  eats  and  cries  with  somewhat  similar  feelings. 

82.  Having  stated  the  hypothesis,  Professor  Huxley 
Bays  he  is  not  disposed  to  accept  it,  though  he  thinks  it 
cannot  be  refuted.  His  chief  reason  for  not  accepting 
it  is  that  the  law  of  continuity  forbids  the  supposition  of 
any  complex  phenomenon  suddenly  appearing ;  the  com- 
munity between  animals  and  men  is  too  close  for  us  to 
admit  that  Consciousness  could  appear  in  man  without 
liaving  its  beginnings  in  animals,  finding  that  animals 
have  brains,  lie  justly  concludes  that  they  also  must  ha\'e 
brain  functions ;  and  they  also  therefore  must  be  credited 
with  Consciousness.  This  argument  seems  to  me  to  have 
irresistible  cogency ;  and  to  be  destnictive  not  only  of  the 
automaton  hypothesis,  but  equally  of  the  hypothesis  on 
which  the  Reflex  Theory  is  founded.  If  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity forbids  the  sudden  appearance  of  Consciousness, 
the  law  of  similarity  of  property  with  similarity  of  struc- 
ture forbids  the  supposition  that  central  nerve-tissue  in 
one  part  of  the  system  can  suddenly  assume  a  totally 
different  property  in  anotlier  part.  H  the  brain  of  an 
animal,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish  —  and  a  Jm-Uori  if  the 
cesophageal  ganglia  of  an  insect  or  a  mollusc  —  may  be 
credited  with  Sensibility,  because  of  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  these  structures  with  the  structures  of  the 
human  brain,  then  surely  the  spinal  cord  must  be  credited 

I  with  Sensibility ;  for  the  tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  is  more 
like  that  of  the  brain,  than  the  brain  of  a  reptile  is  like 
tlie  brain  of  a  man.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  all  Sen- 
sibility, on  the  remo\'al  of  one  portion  of  the  central  ner- 
vous aystemj  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 
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And  if  it  be  said  that  ConsciousDess  is  not  the  & 
Sensibility,  but  is  a  specially  evolved  function  of  a  8pe< 
cially  developed  organ,  the  answer  will  be  that  this  is  only 
a  difference  of  mode,  and  tliat  the  existence  of  Sensibility 
is  that  -which  renders  the  automaton  and  reQex  theories 
untenable. 

83.  Professor  Huxley  would  probably  admit  this ;  for 
however  his  language  may  at  times  seem  to  point  to 
another  conclusion,  and  is  so  far  ambiguous,  he  has  ex- 
pressed  the  view  here  maintained  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  following  passage,  to  which  particular  attention 
is  called :  — 

"  But  though  we  may  see  reason  to  disagree  with  Des- 
cartes' hypothesis,  that  brutes  are  unconscious  machines, 
it  does  not  foUow  that  he  was  wrong  in  regarding  them 
as  automata.  They  may  he  viore  or  less  conscious  sensitive 
automata ;  and  the  view  that  they  are  such  conscious 
machines  is  that  which  is  implicitly  or  explicitly  adopted 
by  moat  persons.  Wlien  we  speak  of  the  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  being  guided  by  instinct  and  not  by  reason, 
what  we  really  mean  ia  that  though  they  feel  as  we  do, 
yet  their  actions  are  the  results  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. We  believe,  in  short,  that  tliey  are  machiaes,  one 
part  of  whicli  (the  nervous  system)  not  only  sets  the  rest 
in  motion  and  co-ordinates  its  movements  in  relation  with 
changes  in  surrounding  bodies,  but  is  provided  with  a 
special  apparatus  the  function  of  which  is  the  calling  into 
existence  of  those  states  of  consciousness  which  are  termed 
sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas." 

84  To  say  that  they  are  "  conscious  automata"  seems 
granting  all  that  I  demand ;  but  there  are  two  objection- 
able positions  which  the  plirase  conceals :  first,  that  Con- 
sciousness is  not  a  coefficient ;  and  secondly,  tliat  EeBex 
Action  is  purely  mechanical 

Professor  Huxley  nowhere,  I  think,  establishes  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  Cousciouaness  as  a  term  for  a  special 
iiiode  of  Feeling,  and  Consciousness  as  the  all-embracing 
terra  for  sentient  phenomena.  His  language  always  im- 
plies that  an  action  i>erformed  unconsciously  is  performed 
mechanieally ;  wliich  may  be  acceptable  if  by  uncon- 
sciously be  meant  insentiently.  1  hold  that  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  performed,  the  action  is 
equally  vital  and  sentient.  In  the  case  he  has  cited  of 
a  soldier  now  living  who  is  subject  to  periodic  alterna- 
tions of  normal  and  abnormal  states,  in  the  latter  states 
all  the  actions  being  said  to  be  "  unconscious,"  we  liave 
only  to  read  the  account  to  recognize  ample  evidence  of 
Sentience.     Here  is  a  descriptive  passage ;  — 

85.  "  His  [the  soldier's  in  the  abnormal  state]  move- 
ments remain  free,  and  his  expression  calm,  except  for  a 
contraction  of  the  brow,  an  incessant  movement  of  the 
eyeballs,  and  a  chewing  motion  of  the  jaws.  The  eyes 
are  wide  open,  and  their  pupils  dilated.  If  the  man  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  place  to  which  he  is  accustomed  he  walks 
about  as  usual ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  or  if  obstacles 
are  intentionally  placed  in  his  way,  he  stumbles  against 
them,  sti^,  and  then  feeling  over  tlie  objects  vnth  his  ka^ids, 
passes  on  one  side  of  them.  He  offers  no  resistance  to  any 
change  of  direction  which  may  be  impressed  upon  him, 
or  to  the  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation  of  his  move- 
ments. He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  walks  about,  dresses  and 
nndresses  himself,  rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  accus- 
tomed hours.  Nevertheless  pins  may  be  run  into  his 
body,  or  strong  electric  shocks  sent  through  it,  without 
causing  the  least  indication  of  pain ;  no  odorous  substance, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  makes  the  least  impression ;  he 
eats  and  drinks  with  avidity  whatever  is  offered,  and 
takes  asafcetida  or  vinegar  or  quinine  as  readily  as  water; 
no  noise  affects  him;  and  light  influences  him  only  under 
certain  conditions." 
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There  is  no  one  of  these  phenomena  that  b  unfamiliar 
to  students  of  mental  disease.  The  case  is  cliiefly  re- 
markable from  the  periodicity  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
abnormal  state.  I  have  collected  other  cases  of  the  kind, 
and  may  hereafter  find  a  fitting  occasion  to  quote  them." 
The  aniesthesia  and  "  unconsciousness  "  noted,  no  more 
prove  the  actions  performed  by  this  soldier  to  have  been 
purely  mechanical,  i.  e.  undetermined  by  sensation,  than 
anfesthesia  and  unconsciousness  prove  somnambulists  and 
madmen  to  be  machines.  In  the  pathological  state  called 
"  ecstasy  "  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  of  sensibil- 
ity to  external  stimuli ;  with  a  concentration  on  certain 
feelings,  images,  trains  of  thought,  exhibiting  itself  in 
expressions  of  emotion.  "Les  malades,"  says  a  master, 
"paraissent  enti^rement  absorb^s  par  leurs  mouvements 
interieurs,  ils  refusent  g(5n(5ralement  de  manger,  et  sp^- 
ciftlement  la  volont^  de  I'ilme  semble  completement  en- 
ehainee."  t 

86.  Observe  that  while  this  soldier  exhibits  such  in- 
sensibility to  certain  stimuli,  he  unequivocally  exhibits 
sensibility  to  other  stimuli.  All  his  acts  show  sense- 
guidance.  Sight  and  Touch  obviously  regulate  his  move- 
ments. And  when  he  feels  objects  placed  in  his  way. 
and  then  passes  beside  them,  wlierein  does  this  differ 
from  the  normal  procedure  of  sensitive  organisms?  where- 
in does  it  resemble  automata  ?  Dr.  Mesmet —  from  whose 
narrative  the  case  is  cited  —  remarks  that  the  sense  of 
Touch  seems  to  persist  "  and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and 
delicate  than  in  the  normal  state";  upon  which  Professor 
Huxley  has  this  comment :  —  "  Here  a  difficulty  arises. 
It  is  clear  from  the  facta  detailed  that  the  nervous  appa- 

*  Ueuiwhile  the  mder  is  referred  to  Schrodek  tax  ncit  Kolk,  Pa- 
thalogU  der  Geii'tttrani-hHIin,  1863,  p.  61 ;  or  JsaaES,  PkytiologU  da 
vmtithtichen  Dnkeiti,  1872,  p.  B6. 

i  GniEsi.HOER,  Let  ifuladie*  Jtenlala,  p.  S6. 
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latiu  by  which  in  the  normal  etate  senaations  of  touch 
are  excited  is  that  by  which  extenial  influences  determine 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  tlie  abnormal  state.  But 
does  the  state  of  consciousness,  which  we  term  a  tactile 
sensation,  accompany  tlie  operation  of  this  nervous  appa- 
ratus in  tbe  abnormal  state  ?  or  is  consciousness  utterly 
absent,  the  man  being  reduced  to  a  pure  mechanism  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  obtain  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  one 
conclusion  or  the  other ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
case  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  man  may  be  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  consciousness." 

87.  It  is  here  we  are  made  vividly  aware  of  the  abso- 
lute need  there  is  to  disengage  the  terms  employed  from 
their  common  ambiguities.  All  the  evidence  of  a  tactile 
seusalion  which  can  possibly  be  furnished,  on  the  objec- 
tive side,  is  furnished  by  the  actions  of  tliis  soldier ;  to 
doubt  it  would  be  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  sensibility  of 
any  animal  unable  to  tdt  us  what  it  felt;  nay,  even  a 
man  if  he  were  dumb,  or  spoke  a  language  we  could  not 
understand,  could  give  us  no  other  proof.  We  conclude 
that  the  soldier  had  tactile  sensations,  because  we  see  him 
guided  by  them  as  we  ourselves  are  guided  by  tactile  sen- 
sations; we  know  that  he  is  an  organism,  not  a  machine,  and 
tlierefore  reject  the  inference  that  he  has  become  reduced 
to  a  "pure  mechanism"  because  it  is  inferred  that  hia 
consciousness  is  absent.  And  on  what  is  this  inference 
grounded  1  1°,  The  belief  that  the  hrain  is  tbe  sole  oi^n 
of  consciousness  (Sentience)  —  a  belief  flatly  disproved 
by  the  facts,  which  show  Sentience  when  the  brain  has 
been  removed;  and  2°,  tbe  belief  that  the  decapitated  fro^^' 
because  it  avoids  obstacles  and  redirects  its  leaps  to  avoid 
tliem,  does  so  without  Sentience.  According  to  tbe  defi- 
nition we  adopt,  we  may  either  say  that  the  decapitated 
frog,  and  the  soldier  in  his  abnormal  state,  act  without 
consciousness,  or  with  it     But  what  does  not  seem  per- 
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missible  is  to  deny  that  their  actions  exhibit  the  clearest 
evidence  of  senae-guidmict,  and  the  kind  of  volition  whicli 
this  sense-guidance  implies ;  and  tlii^  is  quite  enough  to 
sepaiate  them  from  actions  of  automata.  When  a  man 
ducks  Ills  liead  to  avoid  a  stone  which  he  sees  falling 
towards  him,  he  assuredly  has  a  sensation,  L  e.  there  is  a 
grouping  of  neural  elements,  which  subjectively  is  a  sen- 
sation, and  this  originates  a  grouping  of  other  neural 
elements,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a  muscular  movement, 
which  subjectively  is  a  motor  sensation :  this  grouping 
■would  not  liave  been  originated  unless  the  particular 
grouping  had  preceded  it ;  nor  would  the  simple  retinal 
stimulus  have  excited  this  sensation  unless  the  nerve- 
centres  bad  been  attuned  to  such  response  by  many  pre- 
vious experiences :  the  ignorant  child  would  not  duck  its 
head  on  seeing  the  stone  approacli.  In  our  familiar  use 
of  the  word  Consciouaneaa  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  man  ducks  hia  head  "  uncon.9ciousIy  " ;  and  yet  ex- 
preasin^  tlio  fact  in  psychological  language,  we  also  say: 
He  ducks  his  head  because  rtmcvihering  the  pain  of 
former  similar  experiences,  he  knoivs  tliat  if  the  stone 
strikes  him  he  v.'VH  again  be  hurt  as  before,  therefore  be 
wills  to  avoid  it ;  expressing  it  in  phj'siological  longuaga 
we  may  say :  The  man  acts  thus  because  he  is  so  orgaa- 
ized  that  a  particular  neural  process  is  the  stimulus  of  a 
particular  central  discharge ;  and  he  became  thus  oi^n- 
ized  through  a  long  seriM  of  anterior  adjustments  re- 
sponding to  stimuli,  eacli  adjustment  being  the  activity 
of  the  vital  organism. 

88.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldier  had  percep- 
tions, and  that  these  perceptions  guided  his  movements ; 
whether  these  shall  be  called  "  states  of  consciooB- 
ness"  or  not,  ia  a  question  of  terras.  Kow  since  we  know 
that  certain  aetioTis  are  uniformly  consequent  on,  certain 
perceptions,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  whenevtr  the 
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twtumt  are  performed,  the  perceptions  preceded  them :  tliia 
inference  may  be  erroneous,  but  in  tlie  absence  of  poaitive 
evidence  to  the  contrary  it  ia  that  which  claims  our  first 
assent  la  it  evidence  to  the  contrary  Uiat  the  perception 
may  Iiave  stimulated  the  action,  yet  been  unaccompanied 
by  the  Bpeeial  mode  named  consciousness  I  Not  in  the 
least.  We  learn  to  read  with  conscious  efibrt ;  each  letter 
has  to  be  apprehended  separately,  its  form  distinguished 
from  all  other  forma,  its  value  as  a  sign  definitely  fixed, 
yet  how  very  rarely  are  we  "  conscious  "  of  the  letters 
when  we  read  a  book?  Each  letter  ia  perceived;  and  yet 
this  process  passes  so  rapidly  and  smoothly,  that  unless 
there  be  some  defect  in  a  letter,  or  the  word  be  mis- 
Bpelled,  we  are  not  "  conscious  "  of  the  perceptions.  Are 
we  therefore  reading  automata  ? " 

We  are  said  to  walk  unconsciously  at  times ;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  movement  is  said  to  be  due  to  reflex 
action.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  a  primary  condition.  If 
the  skin  be  insensible,  the  walking  becomes  a  stumble. 
In  learning  to  walk,  or  dance,  the  child  fixes  hia  eyes  on 
bis  feet,  as  he  fixes  them  on  his  fingers  in  learning  to 
play  the  piano.  After  a  while  these  registered  sensations 
connected  with  the  muscular  sense  suffice  to  guide  his  feet 
or  his  fingers ;  but  not  if  feet  or  fingers  lose  their  sensi- 
bility. 

89.  With  these  explanations  let  us  follow  the  further 
details  of  this  soldier's  abnormal  actions ; — 


•  M.  LliVB  cilM  tho  one  of  a  patient  who  converted  quite  rationally 
irith  ■  visitor  "nans  en  avoir  conaciencH,  et  ne  He  Bouvenait  de  rieti "  : 
and  he  draws  the  extraonltnaiy  conclunion  that  the  eonvenatian  "s'opj- 
nit  en  vertu  des  fori;ea  Hflexes."  —  Mudea  lUPhytiologie  el  dt  PatiutlogU 
dribraJtn,  1874,  p.  117.  Is  it  not  obriouH  that  the  patient  most  have 
'been  oonccious  at  the  time,  thongh  the  canscioiisness  vanished  like  that 

Liu  a  dream  t    The  penistent  conaciouane«B  is  the  continuDiu  linking  on 
of  one  (tate  with  previDiia  slates  —  the  apperception  of  the  post. 


"The  man  ia  insensible  to  seusory  impressions  i 
through  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  eye ;  nor  is  he  susceptible  to  jwiin  from  cauaea 
operating  during  hia  abnormal  state.  Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  so  to  act  upon  his  tactile  apparatus  as  to  give  rise 
to  those  molecular  changes  in  his  sejisorium  which  are  ordi- 
narily tlie  causes  of  associated  trains  of  ideas.  I  give  n 
striking  example  of  this  process  in  Dr.  Mesmet's  words : 
'  n  se  promenait  dans  le  jardin,  on  liii  remet  s&  caim« 
qu'il  avait  laissd  toniber.  II  la  palpe,  promfene  k  plu- 
sieura  reprises  la  main  sur  la  poign^e  coudee  de  sa 
canne  —  devient  attentlf  —  semble  preter  I'oreille  —  et 
tout  k  coup  appelle,  "  Henri !  leavoili!"  Et  alore  por- 
tant  la  main  derri^ro  son  dos  comme  pour  prendre  uno 
cartouche,  il  fait  le  mouvement  de  chaiger  son  arme,  se 
couclie  dana  I'lierbe  i  plat  ventre  dans  la  position  d'uu 
tirailleur,  et  suit  avec  I'arnie  upauli-e  tons  les  mouve- 
menta  de  I'ennemi  qu'il  croit  voir  i  courte  distance'  In 
a  subsequent  abnormal  period  Dr.  Mesmet  caused  tha 
patient  to  repeat  this  scene  by  placing  him  in  the  same 
conditions.  Now  in  this  case  the  question  arises  whether 
the  series  of  actions  constituting  this  singular  pantomime 
was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  states  of  conscionsnesa, 
the  appropriate  trains  of  ideas,  or  not  ?  Did  the  man 
dream  that  he  was  skirmishing  ?  or  was  he  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  Vancanaon's  automata  —  a  mechanism 
worked  hy  molecular  changes  in  the  nervous  system  f  The 
analogy  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  latter  assumption  ia 
perfectly  justifiable." 

90.  Before  criticising  this  conclusion  let  me  addac€ 
other  illustrations  of  this  dreamlike  activity.  "A  gentle- 
man whom  I  attended  in  a  state  of  perfect  apoplexy," 
says  Abercrombie,  "  was  frequently  observed  to  adjust  his 
nightcap  with  the  utmost  care  when  it  got  into  an  un- 
comfortable state;  first  pulling  it  down  over  his  eyes,  lUid 
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tlien  turning  up  the  front  of  it  in  the  most  exact  mau- 
ner."  Accordiug  to  the  current  teaching,  these  actions, 
which  seem  like  evidence  of  sensation,  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  because  —  the  patient  was  "unconscious";  that  is 
to  say,  becauae  he  did  not  exhibit  one  complex  kind  of 
Sensibility,  it  is  denied  that  he  exhibited  another  kind ! 
he  did  not  feel  discomfort,  nor  feel  the  movements  by 
which  it  was  rectified  —  because  he  could  not  speak,  dis- 
cuss impersonal  questions,  nor  attend  to  what  was  said  to 
him !  Abercrombie  cites  other  cases :  "  A  gentleman  who 
was  lying  in  a  eCatc  of  per/ecl  itiseiisihility  fi-om  disease  of 
the  brain "  {note  the  phnue,  which  really  only  expresses 
the  fact  that  external  stimuli  did  not  create  their  normal 
reactions)  "  was  frequently  observed  even  tlie  day  before 
his  deatii  to  take  down  a  repeating  watch  from  a  little 
bag  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  put  it  close  to  his  ear  and 
make  it  strike  the  hour,  and  then  replace  it  in  the  bag 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Another  whom  I  saw  in  a 
state  of  profound  apoplexy,  from  which  he  recovered, 
liad  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  took  place  during  the 
attack,  and  mentioned  many  things  which  had  been  said 
in  his  hearing  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  unconsciousness."  Dr.  Wii^an  also  tells  of  a  lady 
whom  he  knew,  and  who  was  actually  put  in  a  coffin, 
under  the  belief  that  she  was  dead  when  in  a  trance. 
Her  sense  of  hearing  was  then  pretematurally  acuta 
In  her  second-floor  liedroom  she  heard  what  the  ser- 
vants said  in  her  kitchen.  When  her  brother  came  to 
see  her  and  he  declared  she  should  not  be  buiied  until 
putrefaction  set  in,  she  felt  intense  gratitude  and  a  gush 
of  tenderness,  but  was  unable  to  move  even  an  eyelid  as 
a  manifestation  of  her  feeling.  Suddenly  all  her  faculties 
returned.  Dr.  "Wigan  adds  that  he  visited  the  Countess 
Escalante,  one  of  the  Spanish  refugees,  who  remained  in 
a  similar  state  for  a  short  period,  during  which  she  saw 
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her  husband  and  cliildren,  and  was  quite  conscii 
they  did  and  said  —  but  did  not  recognize  them  as  her 
own.  She  was  alisolutely  without  the  power  of  moving 
a  finger  or  of  opening  her  mouth.  Dr.  Keil  Arnott  told 
me  of  a  similar  case  in  his  practice.  In  these  last  casea 
we  learn  that  consciousness  —  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion—  was  present,  though  bystanders  could  see  no  trace 
of  it.  And  very  often  in  cases  where  Coosciousness,  or 
at  any  rate  Sensibility,  is  clearly  manifested,  its  presence 
is  denied,  because  the  patient  on  recovering  Lis  normal 
condition  is  quite  unable  to  remember  anything  that  he 
felt  and  did.  Under  ani£sthetics  patients  manifest  sensa- 
tion, but  on  awaking  they  declare  that  they  felt  nothing 
—  of  what  value  is  their  declaration  t  M.  Despine  tells 
\is  of  a  patient  who  under  chloroform  struggled,  swore, 
and  cried  out,  "  ifon  Dieu  !  que  jr.  souffrc ! "  yet  when  tlie 
operation  was  over,  and  he  emerged  from  the  effects  of 
the  chloroform,  he  remembered  nothing  of  what  he  had 
felt* 

91.  Eeturning  now  to  Dr.  Mesmet's  soldier,  and  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  dreamlike  acts  were  no  mor«  than  the 
actions  of  one  of  Vaucanson's  automata,  surely  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  first,  that  these  actions  were  not 
of  tlie  same  kind  as  those  of  an  automaton,  since  they 
were  those  of  a  living  organism ;  secondly,  that  they  pre- 
sent all  the  evidence  positive  and  inferential  which  Sen- 
sibility can  present  in  the  actions  we  observe  in  another, 
and  do  not  feel  in  ourselves ;  and  thirdly,  if  with  physi- 
ologists we  agree  that  the  mechanism  of  these  actions  is 
"  worked  by  molecular  changes  in  the  nen'ous  system " 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Conscious- 
ness,  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by  such  changes,  could 

*  Agehckousie,  tn^iriet  a/nceming  Oie  Inlellcetual  Poirtr*,  ISIO, 
p.  151.  WiOAN,  The  DtuilUy  oflhe  Jtind,  1811,  p.  270.  DBsfisi,  £a 
Ptydiologie  HatnnlU,  ISSS,  1.  SI. 
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have  been  absent  —  how  the  cause  coidd  operate  yet  tvo 
effect  he  produced. 

92.  \Vhat  automata  can  be  made  to  perfonn  is  sur- 
prising enough,  but  they  can  never  be  made  to  display 
the  fluctuations  of  aeuse-yuided  actions,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Meaniet'a  soldier :  — 

"The  ex-sergeant  has  a  good  voice,  and  bad  at  one  time 
been  employed  as  a  singer  at  a  caf(5.  In  one  of  his  ab- 
normal states  he  was  observed  to  begin  humming  a  tuna 
He  then  went  to  his  room,  dressed  himself  carefully,  and 
took  up  some  parts  of  a  periodical  novel  which  lay  on  the 
bed,  BA  if  he  were  trying  to  find  something.  Dr.  Mesmet, 
suspecting  that  he  was  seeking  his  music,  made  up  one 
of  these  into  a  roll  and  put  it  into  his  baud.  He  ap- 
peared satisfied,  took  up  his  cane,  and  went  down  stairs 
to  the  door.  Here  Dr.  Mesmet  turned  bira  round,  and 
he  walked  quite  contentedly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  light  of  Ike  sun  shining  through  a  window  happened 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the  footlights  of  tlie 
stage  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  hia  appear- 
ance. He  stopped,  opened  bis  roll  of  imaginary  music, 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  singer,  and  sang  with 
perfect  execution  three  songs  one  after  the  other.  After 
which  he  wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and  drank 
without  a  grimace  a  tumbler  of  strong  vinegar-and-water." 

93.  Epileptic  patients  have  frequently  been  observed 
going  through  similar  dreamlike  actions  in  which  only 
those  external  stimuli  which  have  a  relation  to  the  dream 
seem  to  take  effect.*  We  interpret  these  as  phenomena 
of  disordered  mental  action,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
him  who  says  they  are  phenomena  of  pure  mechanism. 
A  mail-coach  does  not  suddenly  cease  to  be  a  mail-coach 

■  Dr.  HcoBLiMOS  Jackson  has  quite  recently  r,iud  >omf  ourious 
cxuwplea  in  hii  own  practice  See  Wul  Hiding  Lunalie  Jaj/lnm  Re- 
parU  for  1S76. 
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and  become  a  wheelbarrow  because  the  coachman  ]s 
drunk,  or  has  fallen  from  the  box.  The  horses,  no  longer 
guided  by  the  reins,  may  dash  off  the  highroad  iato  gat- 
dens  or  ditches ;  but  it  is  their  muscular  exertions  which 
still  move  the  coach. 

Can  any  one  conceive  an  automaton  acting  as  the  ser- 
geant is  described  to  be  in  tlie  following  passive  ?  — 

"  Sitting  at  a  table  he  took  up  a  pen,  felt  for  paper  and 
ink,  and  began  to  write  a. letter  to  his  general,  in  which 
he  recommended  himself  for  a  mcdq^  on  account  of  hia 
good  conduct  and  coumge.  It  occurred  to  Dr.  Mesmet  to 
ascertain  experimentally  how  far  vision  was  concerned 
in  this  act  of  wiiting.  He  therefore  interposed  a  screen  be- 
tween the  man's  eyes  and  bis  hands ;  under  these  circum- 
stances he  went  on  wriiing  for  a  duirl  lime,  but  liu  wordi  be- 
came illegible,  arid  lie  finally  stopped.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  screen, he  began  to  virite  againwhere  he  had  left  off- 
The  substitution  of  water  for  ink  in  the  inkstand  had  a 
eimilar  result.  He  stop]>ed,  looked  at  his  pen,  wiped  it  on 
his  coat,  dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  began  again,  with  the 
same  effect.  On  one  occasion  lie  began  to  write  upon  the 
topmost  of  ten  superposed  sheets  of  paper.  After  he  had 
written  a  line  or  two,  this  sheet  was  suddenly  drawn 
away.  There  teas  a  slight  cj^ession  of  mrprise.  but  he 
continued  hi.'j  letter  on  the  second  sheet  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  first.  This  operation  was  repeated  five 
times,  so  that  the  fifth  sheet  contained  nothing  but  the 
writer's  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  signature  was  finished,  his  eyes  turned  t« 
the  top  of  the  blank  sheet,  and  he  went  through  the  form 
of  reading  over  what  he  had  written,  a  movement  of  the 
lips  accompanying  each  word ;  moreover,  with  his  pen  he 
put  in  siuh  forrections  as  were  needed." 

94,  Dr.  Mesmet  concludes  that  "  his  patient  sees  aome 
things  and  not  others ;  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  accessible 
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to  all  things  which  are  brought  into  relation  with  him  hy 
tlie  sense  of  toucli,  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  insensible 
to  things  which  lie  outside  this  relation."  In  other 
words,  the  sensitive  mechanism  acts,  but  acts  abnormally. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  observed  in  somnambulists.  Yet 
Professor  Huxley,  who  makes  the  comparisoD,  appears  to 
regard  both  states  as  those  in  which  the  organism  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  mechanism,  because  on  recovering  their 
normal  state  the  patients  are  unconscious  of  what  has 
passed;  and  because  the  frog,  without  its  brain,  also  mani- 
fests analogous  phenomena.  Neither  premise  warrants 
the  conclusion.  I  have  already  touched  on  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  past  actions ;  let  me  add  the  case  of  Faraday, 
who  was  assuredly  not  an  automaton  when  he  prepared 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  neverthe- 
less so  entirely  obliterated  from  his  memory  that  the  next 
year  he  prepared  and  delivered  the  same  course  once  more, 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  a  new  one.  As  to 
the  frog,  I  must  leave  that  case  till  I  come  to  examine  the 
evidence  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  purely  mechani- 
cal nature  of  spinal  action  rests. 

95.  The  point  never  to  be  left  out  of  sight  is  that 
actions  which  are  known  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  sensations  do  not  lose  their  special  character  of  Sen- 
tience, as  actions  of  a  sentient  mechanism,  because  they  are 
not  also  preceded  and  accompanied  by  that  peculiar  state 
which  is  specially  called  Consciousness,  L  c.  attention  to 
the  passing  changes  fcomp.  p.  403).  When  we  see  a  man 
playing  the  piano,  and  at  the  same  time  talking  of  some- 
thing far  removed  from  the  music,  we  say  his  fingers 
move  unconsciously;  but  we  do  not  conclude  that  he  is  a 
musical  machine  —  rausciilar  sensations  and  musical  sen- 
sations regulate  every  movement  of  his  fingers ;  and  if  he 
strikes  a  false  note,  or  if  one  of  the  notes  jangles,  he  is 
imtantly  conscious  of  the  fact.     Either  we  must  admit 
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that  his  brain  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mechanism  1 
which  the  piano  was  played,  and  its  function  an  essential 
agent  in  the  playing;  or  else  we  must  admit  that  the 
brain  and  its  function  were  not  essential,  and  therefore 
the  playing  would  continue  if  the  brain  were  removed. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  should  have  a  musical  automaton. 
That  a  particular  group  of  sensations,  such  as  musical 
tones,  will  set  going  a  particular  group  of  muscular  move- 
ments, without  the  intervention  of  any  conscious  effort,  ia 
not  more  to  be  interpreted  on  purely  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, than  that  a  particular  phrase  will  cause  a  story- 
teller to  repeat  a  familiar  anecdote,  or  an  old  soldier  "  to 
fight  his  battles  o'er  again." 

96,  Let  us  now  pass  to  another  consideration,  namely, 
whether  Consciousness  —  however  interpreted  —  is  legiti- 
mately conceived  as  a  factor  in  the  so-called  conscious 
and  voluntary  actions ;  or  is  merely  a  collateral  result  of 
certain  organic  activities  ?  To  answer  this,  we  must  first 
remember  that  Consciousness  is  a  purely  subjective  pro- 
cess ;  although  we  may  believe  it  to  be  objectively  a  neural 
process,  we  are  nevertheless  passing  out  of  the  region  of 
Physiology  when  we  speak  of  Feeling  determining  Action. 
Motion  may  determine  Motion ;  but  Feeling  can  only 
determine  Feeling.  Yet  we  do  so  speak,  and  are  justified. 
For  thereby  we  implicitly  declare,  what  Psychology  ex- 
plicitly teaches,  namely,  that  these  two  widely  different 
aspects,  objective  and  subjective,  are  but  the  two  faces  erf 
one  and  the  same  reality.  It  is  thus  indifferent  whether 
we  say  a  sensation  is  a  neural  process,  or  a  mental  process : 
a  molecular  change  in  the  nervous  system,  or  a  change  in 
Feeling.  It  is  either,  and  it  is  both,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
explained.*  There  it  was  argued  that  the  current  hypoth- 
esis of  a  neural  process  caimng  the  mental  process  — 
molecular  movement  being  in  some  mysterious  way  Iraiu- 

■  FSOBLEUS,  Vol.  II.  p.  i7S,  >q. 
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formtd  into  sensation  —  is  not  only  inconceivable,  but 
altogetber  unnecessary ;  whereas  the  hypothesis  that  the 
two  aspects  of  tlie  one  pheooraeiion  are  simply  two  differ- 
ent expressions,  now  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion,  and 
now  in  terms  of  Consciousneaa,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
the  inductive  evidence. 

97.  "  It  may  be  assumed,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "that 
molecular  changes  in  the  brain  are  the  causes  of  all  the 
states  of  consciousness  of  brutes.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  these  states  of  consciousness  may  conversely  cause 
those  molecular  changes  which  give  rise  to  muscular 
motion  ?  I  see  no  such  evidence.  The  frog  walks,  hops, 
swims,  and  goes  through  his  gymnastic  performances, 
quite  as  well  without  consciousness,  and  consequently 
without  volition,  as  with  it ;  and  if  a  frog  in  his  natural 
state  possesses  anything  corresponding  with  what  we  call 
volition,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  anything  but 
a  concomiiaiil  of  the  mohcular  ckan/jes  in  the  brain,  which 
form  part  of  the  series  involved  in  the  production  of  motion. 
The  consciousness  of  brutes  would  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  mechanism  of  their  body  simply  as  a  collateral 
product  of  its  working,  and  to  be  as  covipletdy  \oUhou,t  any 
power  of  modifying  that  working  aa  the  steamr^whisth  which 
accompanies  the  work  of  a  locomotive  engine  w  without  in- 
flitence  vpon  its  machinery.  Their  volition,  if  they  have 
any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical  changes,  not  a 
cause  of  such  changes."  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  passages  in  italics.  In  the  first  is  expressed  a  view 
which  seems  not  unlike  the  one  I  am  advocating,  but 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  second.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  implied. 

98.  When  Consciousness  is  regarded  solely  under  ita 
;tive  aspect  there  is  obviously  no  place  for  it  among 

material  agencies,  regarded  as  objective.  So  long  as  we 
have  the  material  mechanism  in  view  we  have  nothing 
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tion  which  enahl&s  the  dog  to  do  this  may  truly  enough 
be  called  a  modification  of  the  mechanism  ;  but  what  we 
have  here  to  note  is  that  a  senaatioii  originally  determined 
the  movement,  and  always  determines  it 

99.  It  is  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  word  Con- 
sciousness, and  the  questionable  hypothesis  of  the  brain 
being  tlie  sole  seat  of  Sensibility,  which  darken  this  in- 
vestigation. Because  animals,  aft«r  the  brain  has  been 
removed,  are  seen  to  perform  certain  actions  as  deftly  as 
before,  tliey  are  said  to  perform  ttiese  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Consciousness ;  when  all  that  is  proved  by  the 
facts  is  that  these  actions  are  performed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  brain.  In  supiJort  of  this  explanation, 
examples  arc  cited  of  unconscious  actions  performed  by 
human  beings.  But  if  we  assign  Sensibility  not  to  one 
part  of  the  nervous  system  exclusively,  but  to  tlie  whole, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  the  loss  of  a  part  will 
be  manifested  by  very  marked  changes  in  the  reactions 
of  the  whole,  and  yet  not  altogether  prevent  the  reactions 
of  the  parts  remaining  intact.  An  animal  must  respond 
somewhat  diiferently  with  and  without  a  brain.  One 
marked  difference  is  the  spontaneity  of  t!ie  actions  when 
the  brain  is  intact,  and  the  loss  of  much  spontaneity 
wlien  the  brain  ia  injured  or  removed.  Cerebral  processes 
prompt  and  regidate  actions,  as  the  pressure  of  the  driver 
on  the  reins  prora]jt3  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the 
horses ;  but  the  carriage  ia  moved  by  the  horses  and  not 
by  the  driver ;  and  the  action  is  executed  by  the  motor 
mechanism,  wliether  the  incitation  arise  in  a  cerebral 
process  or  a  periplieral  stimulation. 

100.  If  we  admit  that  Consciousness  is  itself  an  organic 
process,  accompanying  the  molecular  changes  as  a  convex 
smface  accompanies  a  concave,  we  must  also  admit  that 
its  fluctuations  are  adjustments  and  readjustments  of  the 

'  organic  mechanism,  and  that  the  actions  are  the  efTccta 


of  these  —  tbeir  reaultantB,  The  loss  of  the  bntin  mast 
obviously  cause  a  great  disturbance  in  these  adjustmenta. 
We  may  call  that  a  loss  of  Consciousness,  if  we  choose 
to  limit  the  term  to  one  mode  of  sentient  reactioa.  But 
this  loss  of  a  mode  does  not  change  those  reactions  which 
persist  so  as  to  convert  them  into  purely  mechanical  re- 
actions. A  troop  of  soldiers  may  have  lost  its  directing 
officer,  but  will  fight  with  the  old  weapons  and  the  old 
intelligence,  though  not  with  the  same  convei^nce  of 
individual  efforts.  A  frog  or  a  pigeon  no  more  acts  as 
well  without  a  brain  as  with  a  brain,  than  the  troop  of 
soldiers  fights  as  well  without  an  ofiicer. 

101.  Having  thus  claimed  a  place  for  Consciousness  in 
the  series  of  organic  processes,  let  us  now  see  whether 
it  has  a  place  among  the  active  agencies.  According  to 
Professor  Huxley  it  is  not  itself  an  agent,  but  only  the 
"collateral  product  of  the  working  of  the  macbine,"  It 
accompanies  actions,  it  does  not  direct  them.  It  is  an 
index,  not  a  cause. 

Surely  it  seems  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  accompa- 
nies avd  directs  the  working  ?  It  accompanies  the  work- 
ing in  two  senses :  first,  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  the 
objective  process ;  secondly,  as  the  change  which  pro- 
duces a  subsequent  change,  that  is  to  say,  the  movements 
initiated  by  a  feeling  are  themselves  also  felt  as  thfypatg; 
and  this  feeling  enters  into  the  general  stream  of  simulta- 
neous excitations  out  of  which  new  movements  and  feel- 
ings arise ;  or  to  express  it  physiologically,  the  sensory 
impressions  determine  muscular  movements,  which  in 
turn  react  on  the  nerve-centres,  and  these  reactions  blend 
with  the  general  excitation  of  reflected  and  re-reflected 
Since  every  change   in  Consciousness  is  a 


t  ftit  nattre  le  mouveoieiit,  et  1 
nninsance  au  sentiment."  — Vam  Deen,  Trailts  t. 
MoHU  Epijiiirr.  1811,  p.  103. 
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change  in  the  sentient  oi^nism,  which  objectively  is 
B  change  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  working  of  the 
mechaniBm  being  itself  a  dependent  series  of  such  changes, 
each  movement  must  have  a  reflected  influence  on  the 
general  state.  This  reflected  influence  may  be  viewed  as 
a  collateral  product  of  tlie  working ;  but  there  ia  no  real 
analogy  between  it  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine, 
because  this  reflected  influence  demonstrably  does  inter- 
vene in  the  subsequent  movements.  The  feeling  which 
accompanies  or  follows  a  particular  movement  cannot 
indeed  modify  that  movement,  since  that  is  already  set 
going,  or  has  passed ;  hei'e  there  is  some  analogy  to  the 
steam-whistle;  but  the  analogy  fails  in  the  subsequent 
history :  no  movements  whatei'er  of  the  steam-engine  are 
modified  by  the  whistle  which  accompanies  the  working 
of  that  engine;  yet  how  the  reflected  influence  modifles 
the  working  of  the  organism  1  If  the  hand  he  passing 
over  a  surface,  there  is,  accompanying  this  movement,  a 
Buccesaion  of  muscular  and  tactile  feelings  wliich  may  be 
said  to  be  collateral  products.  But  the  feeling  which  ac- 
companies one  muscular  contraction  is  itself  the  stimulus  of 
the  next  contraction ;  if  anywhere  during  the  passage  the 
hand  comes  upon  a  spot  on  the  surface  which  ia  wet  or 
rough,  the  change  in  feeling  thus  produced,  although  a  col- 

I lateral  product  of  the  movement,  instantly  changes  the  di- 
rection of  the  hand,  suspends  or  alters  the  course — that  is 
to  say,  the  collateral  product  of  one  movemevi  becomes  a  di- 
rectiiig  factor  in  the  succeeding  movement.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  no  automaton  can  effect,  unless  for  changes 
that  are  prearranged.  A  steam-engine  drives  its  locomo- 
tive over  the  rails,  be  they  smooth  or  rough,  entire  or 
broken ;  it  whistles  as  it  goes,  but  no  whistling  directs 
and  redirects  its  path. 
102.  Vohtion  is  said  to  be  an  "emotion  indicative  of 
physical  changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  changes."    Here  it 
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2»  -MTTjti  T^i  I  iiLiiiji  iR&r  <Ar:ng  the  profositiua 
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ry  ih:s  2ec:i*=i:.i  scue.  In  iM\  no  sooner  do  we  admit 
iJiaz  ±if  :rj,r  >zi  ls  a  seciSssi:  mechanism,  than  the  oon- 
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\sT.  *  2:i5  iz  T-Lr..:cs  liines  been  bestowed  npon  the  qnes  ^E3- 
i5c-c:  E:w  '^  i:  ycesicle  lo  Tiragrnf*  that  volition  whiclZ'di 
is  A  scjic  ::  :cc;5v:i .excess,  aad  as  such  has  not  the  slight 
esc  ccr:-;: ""-rr  :c  ziirxire  wiih  macer  and  motion, 
aes  c>:i:  ^-r  =i:Tiz;^  =aner  of  which  the  body  is  coi 
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are  as  F^^r^Iy  zi-echazrical  as  the  rest  of  their  actions,  acriBd 
are  siniily  isxccipejiied  by  the  state  of  oonsciousn^^ss 
calird  vjliuon.  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  they  are  conoem^x( 
Incomes  STip^rdao'vis^     Their  volitions  do  not  enter  vcKto 
the  chain  of  cauiarion  of  their  actions  at  alL  ....  ^s 
consciousness  is  brought  into  existence  only  as  the  con- 
se^i^uence  of  m  .^lecxilar  motion  in  the  brain,  it  follows  that 
it  is  an  indirect  product  of  material  changes.     The  sod 
stands  reLited  to  the  bodv  as  the  beU  of  a  clock  to  tie 
works,  and  consciousness  answers  to  the  sound  which  the 
bell  gives  out  when  it  is  struck.**     This  has  been  answered 
in  the  foregoiog  pages;  nor  do  I  think  the  reader  who 
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i  recognized  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Consciousness, 
aad  the  desirability  of  replacing  it  in  this  discussion  by 
the  less  equivocal  term  Seutteuce,  will  need  more  to  be 
said. 

104  The  important  question  whether  reflex  actions  are 
insentient,  and  therefore  mechanical,  will  occupy  us  in  the 
next  problem.  The  question  of  Automatism  which  has 
been  argued  in  the  preceding  chapters,  may,  I  think,  he 
summarily  disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  irresistible 
evidence  each  man  carries  in  his  own  consciousness  that 
his  actions  are  frequently — even  if  not  always  —  deter- 
mined by  feelings.  He  is  quite  certain  that  lie  is  not  an 
automaton,  and  that  his  feelings  are  not  simply  collateral 
products  of  his  actions,  without  the  power  of  modifying 
and  originating  them.  Now  this  fundamental  fact  cannot 
be  displaced  by  auy  theoretical  explanation  of  its  factors. 
Nor  would  this  fundamental  truth  be  rendered  doubtful, 
even  supposing  we  were  to  grant  to  the  full  all  that  is 
adduced  as  evidence  that  some  actions  were  the  result  of 
purely  mechanical  processes  without  sentience  at  all.  I 
am  a  conscious  organism,  even  if  it  be  true  that  I  some- 
times act  unconsciously.  I  am  not  a  machine,  even  if  it 
be  trae  that  I  sometimes  act  mechanically. 


PROBLEM   IV. 


THE  REFLEX  THEORY. 


"Si  omnes  patres  sic,  at  Eigo non  sic*'-  Abelard,  Sic  et  Non, 
'*  Will  man  bestimmen  wo  der  Mechanismus  aufhort  und  wo  der  Wille 
anfangt  so  ist  die  Frage  liberbaupt  falscb  gestellt.  Denn  man  setzt  bier  Bo- 
griffe  einander  gegeniiber  die  gar  keine  Gegensatze  sind.  Voi^ebildet  in  den 
mecbanischen  Bedingungen  des  Nenrensystems  sind  aile  Bewegnngen."  — 
Wuin>T,  PhysMogitche  Psyeholoffie. 

"Solltediesodnrcbsicbtige  Homologie  zwiscben  Hirn  nnd  Riickenmark, 
wie  solcbe  sicb  schlagend  in  Ban  und  Entwicklnng  dartbat,  wesentlicb  andeie 
pbysiologiscbe  Qoalitaten  bedingenl"  —  Luscbinoeb  in  FJlUger's  Archiv, 
Bd.  XIV.  384. 
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CHAPTEE    I. 


THE   PBOBLEM   STATED. 


1.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Reflex  Tlieory  is  its  exclusion 
of  Sensibility  from  the  actions  classed  as  reflex;  in  conse- 
quence of  wliich,  the  actions  are  considered  to  be  "purely 
mechanical." 

No  one  denies  that  most  of  the  reflex  actions  often 
have  conscious  sensations  preceding  and  accompanjTiig 
them,  but  these  are  said  not  to  be  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  actions,  because  they  may  be  absent  and 
the  actions  still  take  place.  It  is  notorious  that  ve 
breathe,  wiuk,  swallow,  etc.,  whether  we  are  conscious  of 
these  actions  or  not.  Our  conclusion  therefoi-e  is  that 
these  peculiar  states  of  Oonscionsness  are  accessory,  not 
essential  to  the  performance  of  these  actions.  The  fact  is 
patent,  the  conclusion  irresistible.  But  now  consider  the 
equivoque:  because  an  action  takes  place  without  our 
being  conscious  of  it,  the  action  is  said  to  have  had  no 
sensation  determining  it.  This,  which  is  a  truism  when 
we  limit  Consciousness  to  one  of  the  special  modes  of 
Sensibility,  or  limit  sensation  to  this  limited  Conscious- 
ness, is  a  falsism  when  we  accept  Consciou.sness  as  the 
total  of  all  combined  sensibilities,  or  Sensation  as  the 
reaction  of  tlie  sensory  mechanism.  That  a  reflex  action 
is  detennined  by  the  sensory  mechanism,  no  one  disputes ; 
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■whether  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  mechanism  shall  ba 
called  a  sensation  or  not,  is  a  4uestiou  of  terms.  I  have 
shown  why  it  must  be  bo  called  if  anything  like  coherence 
is  to  be  preser\'ed  in  physiological  investigations ;  and  I 
have  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  fact  of  intellectual 
processes  taking  place  at  times  nith  no  more  conscious- 
ness than  reflex  actions,  is  itself  sufBcieut  to  sltow  that  a 
process  does  nut  lapse  from  the  mental  to  the  mechanical 
sphere  simply  by  passing  unconsciously. 

Inasmuch  as  an  ot^anism  is  a  complex  of  organs,  ita 
total  function  must  be  a  complex  of  particular  fuQctions, 
each  of  whicfi  may  analytically  be  treated  apart.  Vitality 
is  the  total  of  all  its  physiological  functions,  and  Cou- 
eciousuess  the  total  of  all  its  psychological  funclions. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  in  its  relation  to  the  whole 
that  each  part  baa  functional  siguilicance,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  isolated  in  reality,  as  it  is  in  theory —  can- 
not live  by  itself,  act  by  itself,  independently  of  the  organ- 
ism of  which  it  is  an  oi^n,  there  is  strict  accuracy  in 
Baying  that  no  particular  sensation  can  exist  without  in- 
volving Consciousness ;  for  this  is  only  saying  that  no 
sensory  organ  can  react  without  at  the  same  time  involr- 
ing  a  reaction  of  the  general  sensorium.  But  since  tltis 
general  sensorium  is  simultaneously  affected  by  various 
excitations  each  of  which  is  a  force,  every  sensation, 
perception,  emotion,  or  volition  is  a  resultant  of  the  com- 
position of  tliese  forces ;  and  as  there  can  be  only  one 
resultant  at  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  another  in  swift 
succession,  this  one  represents  the  state  of  Consciousness, 
and  this  state  may  or  may  not  be  felt  under  the  peculiar 
mode  named  "  Consciousness,"  in  ita  special  meaning.  In 
other  wortls,  the  reaction  of  a  sensory  oigan  is  always  sen- 
tient, but  not  always  consentient 

2.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone.    When  we  hear  a  tone  we  are  aflected  not  only  by 
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the  fundamental  tone,  repreaentiog  the  vibrations  of  the 
Bounding'  boily  aa  a  whole,  but  also  by  the  harmonica  or 
overtones,  ivpresentitig  the  vibrations  of  the  several  parts 
of  that  whole.  It  is  these  latter  vibrations  wliich  give 
the  tone  ita  timbre,  or  peculiar  quality ;  and  as  the  har- 
monics are  variable  with  the  variable  structure  of  the 
vibrating  parts,  two  bodies  wldch  have  the  same  fun- 
damental tone  may  have  markedly  different  qualities. 
Tliere  are  some  tones  which  are  almost  entii-ely  free  from 
harmonics  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  harmonics  are  too  faint 
for  our  ear  to  appreciate  tliem,  though  we  know  that  the 
vibrations  must  be  present  Apply  this  to  the  excitations 
of  the  seusorium.  Each  excitation  will  liave  its  funda- 
mental feeling,  and  more  or  less  accompanying  thrills  of 
other  feehnga :  it  is  these  thrills  which  are  the  harmonies, 
giving  to  each  excitation  its  specific  qiuihty ;  but  they 
may  be  so  faint  that  no  specific  quality  is  discriminated. 
A  fly  settles  on  your  hand  wliile  you  are  writing,  the  faint 
thrill  which  accompanies  this  excitation  of  your  sensory 
nerve  gives  the  specific  sensation  of  tickling,  and  this 
causes  yon  to  move  your  hand  with  a  jerk.  If  your  atten- 
tion is  preoccupied,  you  are  said  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
sensation,  and  the  jerk  of  your  hand  is  called  a  reflex 
action ;  but  if  your  attention  is  not  preoccupied,  or  if  the 
thrill  is  vivid,  you  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  sensa- 
tion, and  the  action  is  no  longer  reflex,  but  volitional 
Obviously  here  the  difference  depends  not  on  the  sentient 
excitation  by  an  impression  on  the  nerve,  hut  on  tlie  state 
of  the  general  sensoriuin  and  its  consequent  reaction. 
Had  not  the  impression  been  carried  to  tlie  sensorium,  no 
movement  would  have  followed  the  fly's  alighting  on  your 
Land,  because  no  sensation  (sensory  reaction)  would  have 
been  excited  ;  the  hypothesis  of  a  purely  mechanical  re- 
flex is  quite  inadmissible. 

3,   Or  take  another  case.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
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■we  fall  asleep  while  some  one  la  reading  to  ua  aloud. 
Bounds  of  the  reader's  voice  at  first  awaken  the  familiar 
thrilla  which  give  the  tones  their  quality,  and  the  words 
their  significance ;  but  gradually  as  sleep  steals  over  us, 
the  organism  ceases  to  react  tlius ;  the  words  lose  more 
and  more  of  their  significance,  tlie  tones  lose  more  and 
more  of  their  harmonics ;  at  last  we  pass  into  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  —  we  cease  to  hear  what  is  read.  But 
do  we  cease  to  feel  ?  We  have  not  heard,  but  we  have 
been  affected  by  the  sounds.  Xot  by  distinguishable  sen- 
sations ;  nevertheless  a  state  of  the  general  Sensibility 
has  been  induced.  To  prove  that  we  have  been  afTected 
is  easy.  Let  the  reader  suddenly  cease,  and  if  our  sleep 
be  not  too  profound,  we  at  once  awake.  Now,  unless  the 
Bound  of  his  voice  had  affected  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  ces- 
sation of  ttiat  could  not  have  affected  ua  Or  let  ua  sup- 
pose our  sleep  to  he  unbroken  by  the  cessation  of  the 
sound  ;  even  this  will  not  prove  that  we  have  been  unaf- 
fected by  the  sounds,  it  will  merely  prove  that  those 
sounds,  or  their  cessation,  did  not  excite  a  conscious  state. 
For  let  the  reader,  in  no  louder  tone,  ask,  "Are  yon 
asleep  ? "  and  we  start  up,  with  round  eyes,  declaring, 
"Not  at  all."  Nay,  slioidd  even  this  question  fail  to 
awaken  us,  the  speaker  need  only  utter  some  phrase  likely 
to  e-tcite  a  thrill  —  such  as,  "  There 's  the  postman  I "  or, 
"  I  smell  fire  I "  and  we  start  up. 

I  remember  once  trying  the  experiment  on  a  weari«d 
waiter,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  nnoccnpied 
bo-tes  of  a  tavem.  His  arm  rested  on  the  table,  and  bis 
head  rested  on  his  arm :  he  snored  the  anore  of  the  weary, 
in  spite  of  the  noisy  laughter  and  talk  of  the  guests.  I 
called  out  "Johnson,"  in  a  loud  tone.  It  never  mo\-ed 
iiitt-  I  then  called  "Wilson,"  hut  he  snored  on.  No 
Booner  did  I  caTi  "  waiter,"  than  be  raised  his  head  with  a 
-^  alMpy  "ytssir."      TSoWilo  suppose,  in  thia  case,  that  be 
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had  no  sensation  wlien  tho  words  "  Johnson  "  and  "  Wil- 
son" reached  bis  ears,  but  had  a  sensation  when  the  word 
"waiter"  reached  hia  ears,  is  to  suppose  that  two  similar 
causes  will  not  produce  a  similar  eti'ect.  The  dissyllable 
"  Johnson  "  would  excite  as  potent  a  reaction  of  his  sen- 
sory organ  as  the  dissyllable  "  waiter  " ;  but  the  thrills  — 
the  reHex  feelings  —  were  different,  because  the  word 
"  Johnson  "  was  not  associated  in  his  mind  with  any  defi- 
nite actions,  whereas  the  word  "  waiter  "  was  so  associated 
as  to  become  an  automatic  impulse.* 

4.  Two  sisters  are  asleep  in  the  same  bed,  and  a  child 
cries  in  the  next  room.  The  sounds  of  these  cries  will 
give  a  similar  stimulus  to  the  auditory  nerve  of  each  sis- 
ter, and  excite  a  similar  sensory  reaction  in  each.  Never- 
theless, tlie  one  sister  sleeps  on  undisturbed,  and  is  said 
not  to  hear  the  cry.  Tlie  other  springs  out  of  bed,  and 
attends  to  the  child,  because  she  being  accustomed  to 
attend  on  the  child  and  sootlie  it  when  crying,  the  pri- 
mary sensation  bag  excited  secondary  sensations,  thrills 
which  lead  to  accustomed  actions.  Could  we  look  into 
the  mind  of  the  sleeping  sister,  we  should  doubtless  fiu<l 
that  the  sensation  excited  by  the  child's  cry  had  mer^d 
itself  in  the  general  stream,  and  perhaps  modified  her 
dreams.  Let  her  become  a  mother,  or  take  on  the  tender 
duties  of  a  mother,  and  her  vigilance  will  equal  that  of 
her  sister;  because  the  cry  will  llntn  excite  a  definite 
reflex  feehng,  and  a  definite  course  of  action.  But  this 
very  sister,  wlio  is  so  sensitive  to  the  cry  of  a  child,  will 
be  undisturbed  by  a  much  louder  noise ;  a  dog  may  bark, 
or  a  heavy  wagon  thunder  along  the  street,  without  caus- 
ing her  to  turn  in  bed-t 

■  Dr.  CARPEftTER  tells  R  similar  Blory  of  Admiral  CocrisotoS,  who, 
when  »  midshipman,  could  alHays  lie  swnkcncd  from  the  profoUDilest 
tluinber  if  tbs  word  '"  uigiiil "  were  utlerfd  ;  whereas  no  other  word  di»- 

.    tnrbeil  him. 

+  Compnro  »n  interrating  personll  einmple  given  by  Jouffrov,  quoted 

'  In  Sir  W.  Hauilton's  Leaaru,  I.  331. 
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AlthoHgh  during  sleep  the  nervous  centres  tiave  ty 
no  means  their  full  activity,  they  are  always  capable 
of  responding  to  a  stimulus,  and  sensation  will  always  be 
produced.  Wlieii  the  servant  taps  at  your  bedroom  door 
in  the  morning,  you  are  said  not  to  hear  the  tap,  if  asleep; 
you  do  not  perceive  it ;  but  the  sound  reaches  and  rouses 
yo«  nevertheless,  since  when  the  second  tap  comes,  al- 
though no  louder,  you  distinctly  recognize  it.  In  ether- 
ized patients,  sensation  is  constantly  observed  returning 
before  any  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on  returns.  "  I 
was  called,"  says  Mr.  Potter, "  to  give  chloroform  to  a  lady 
for  the  extraction  of  ten  teeth.  The  first  five  w«re  ex- 
tracted without  the  slightest  movement,  but  as  the  opera- 
tion proceeded,  sensation  returned,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
use  considerable  force  to  keep  her  in  the  chair  during  the 
extraction  of  the  last  tooth.  She  came  to  herself  very 
shortly  after,  and  was  delighted  to  find  she  Imd  got  over 
all  her  troubles  without  having  felt  it  the  least  in  the 
world."  • 

5.  We  do  not  see  the  stars  at  noonday,  yet  they  ^ine. 
We  do  not  see  the  sunbeams  playing  among  the  leaves  on 
a  cloudy  day,  yet  it  is  by  these  beams  that  the  leaves  and 
all  other  objects  are  visible.  There  is  a  general  illumina- 
tion from  the  sun  and  stars,  but  of  this  we  are  seldom 
aware,  becaiise  our  attention  falls  upon  the  illumined 
objects,  brighter  or  darker  than  this  general  tone.  There 
is  a  sort  of  analogy  to  this  in  the  general  Consciousness, 
which  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  sensations  excited  by 
the  incessant  simultaneous  action  of  internal  and  external 
stimuli.  This  forms,  as  it  were,  the  daylight  of  our  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  habitually  attend  to  it,  because  attention 
falls  on  those  particular  sensations  of  pleasure  or  of  pein, 
of  greater  or  of  less  intensity,  which  usurp  a  prominence 
among  the  objects  of  the  sensitive  panorama.  But  just 
•  La-nal,  lOlh  July,  1858. 
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as  we  Deed  tlie  daylight  to  see  the  brilliant  and  the  sombre 
forms  of  thiugs,  we  need  this  living  Cousciousueas  to  feel 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  life.  It  is  therefore  as 
erroneous  to  imagine  that  we  have  no  other  sensations 
than  those  which  we  distinctly  recognize  —  as  to  imagine 
that  we  see  no  other  light  tiian  what  is  reflected  from  the 
shops  and  equipages,  the  colors  and  splendors  which  arrest 
the  eye. 

The  amount  of  light  received  from  the  stars  may  be 
small,  hut  it  is  present.  The  greater  glory  of  the  sun- 
light may  render  this  starlight  inappreciable,  but  it  does 
not  render  it  inoperative  In  like  manner  tlie  amount  of 
sensation  received  from  some  of  tlie  centres  may  be  in- 
appreciable in  the  presence  of  more  massive  influences 
from  other  centres;  but  though  inappreciable  it  cannot  be 
inoperative  —  it  must  form  an  integer  in  the  sum, 

6.  The  reader's  daily  exi>erience  will  assiire  him  that 
over  and  above  all  the  particular  sensations  capable  of 
being  separately  recognized,  there  is  a  general  stream 
of  Sensation  which  constitutes  his  feeling  of  existence  — ' 
the  Conscious n 683  of  himself  as  a  sensitive  being.  Tlie 
ebullient  energy  which  one  day  exalts  life,  and  the  mourn- 
ful depression  which  tlie  next  day  renders  life  a  burden 
almost  intolerable,  are  Pgelings  not  referable  to  any  of  the 
particular  sensations,  bat  arise  from  the  massive  yet  ob- 
scure sensibilities  of  the  viscera,  which  form  so  important 
a  part  of  the  general  stream  of  Sensation.  Some  of  tliese 
may  emerge  into  distinct  recognition.  We  may  feel  the 
heart  beat,  the  intestines  move,  the  glands  secrete ;  any- 
thing uniiBual  in  their  action  will  force  itself  on  oui 
attention. 

"  "Wliat  we  have  been  long  used  to,"  says  Whytt,  "  we 
become  scarcely  sensible  of;  while  things  which  are  new, 
though  much  more  trifling,  and  of  weaker  impression, 
affect  us  remarkably.     Thus  he  who  is  wont  to  spend  hia 
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time  in  the  country  is  surprisingly  affected,  upon  I 
coming  iuto  a  populous  city,  with  the  noise  and  bustle 
■which  prevail  there :  of  this,  however,  he  becomes  daily 
less  sensible,  till  at  length  he  regards  it  no  more  than  they 
who  have  been  used  to  it  all  their  lifetime.  The  same 
aeems  to  be  the  case  also  with  what  posses  within  our 
bodies.  Few  persons  in  health  feel  the  beating  of  their 
heart,  though  it  strikes  gainst  their  ribs  with  considerable 
force  every  second ;  whereas  the  motion  of  a  fly  upon  one's 
face  or  hands  occasions  a  veiy  sensible  and  uneasy  titil- 
lation.  The  pubation  of  the  gi'eat  aorta  itself  is  wholly 
unobserved  by  us ;  yet  the  unusual  beating  of  a  small 
artery  in  any  of  the  fingers  becomes  very  remarkable." 

7.  A  large  amount  of  sensation  is  derived  from  the 
muscular  sense,  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  the  nice  adjust- 
ments of  the  muscles,  regulated  by  this  sensibility,  when 
we  sit  or  walk.  No  sooner  are  we  placed  in  an  exceptional 
position,  as  in  walking  on  a  narrow  ledge,  than  we  become 
distinctly  aware  of  the  effort  required  to  preserve  equi- 
librium. It  is  not  the  novelty  of  the  position  which  has 
increased  our  sensibility;  that  has  only  caused  ns  to 
attend  to  our  sensations.  In  like  manner,  the  various 
streams  of  sensation  \i'hich  make  up  our  general  sense  of 
existence,  separately  escape  notice  until  one  of  them 
becomes  obstructed,  or  increases  in  impetuosity.  When 
we  are  seated  at  a  window,  and  look  out  at  the  trees  and 
sky,  we  are  so  occupied  with  the  aspects  and  the  voices 
of  e-tternal  Nature,  that  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to 
the  fact  of  our  own  existence ;  yet  all  this  while  there 
has  been  a  massive  and  diffusive  feeling  arising  from  tha 
organic  processes ;  and  of  this  we  become  distinctly  aware 
if  we  close  our  eyes,  shut  off  all  sounds,  and  abstract  the 
sensations  of  touch  and  temperature — it  is  then  perceived 
as  a  vast  and  powerful  stream  of  sensation,  belonging  to 
none  of  the  special  Senses,  but  to  the  System  as  a  whol& 
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It  is  on  this  general  stream  that  depend  those  well-known 
"bnt  indescribable  states  named  "feeling  well"  and  "feel- 
ing ill " —  the  biett  itrt  and  malaise  of  every  day.  Of  two 
men  looking  from  the  same  window,  on  the  same  land- 
scape, one  will  be  moved  to  unutterable  sadness,  yearning 
for  the  peace  of  death ;  the  other  will  feel  his  soul  suf- 
fused with  serenity  and  content ;  the  one  haa  a  gloomy 
background,  into  which  the  sensations  excited  by  the 
landscape  are  merged ;  the  other  has  a  happy  background, 
on  which  the  sensations  play  like  ripples  on  a  sunny  lake. 
The  tone  of  each  man's  feeling  is  determined  hy  the  state 
of  his  general  consciousness.  Except  in  matters  of  jture 
demonstration,  we  are  all  determined  towards  certain 
conclusions  as  much  hy  this  general  consciousne-ss  as  hy 
logic  Onr  philosophy,  when  not  borrowed,  is  little  more 
than  the  expression  of  our  personality. 

8.  Having  thus  explained  the  relation  of  particular 
sensations  to  the  general  state  of  Consciousness  consid- 
ered as  the  function  of  the  whole  organism,  we  may 
henceforward  speak  of  particular  sentient  states,  as  we 
speak  of  particular  organs  and  functions,  all  the  while 
presupposing  that  the  organs  and  functions  necessarily 
involve  the  oi^nism,  since  apart  from  the  organism  they 
have  no  such  significance.  The  reaction  of  a  sensory 
n  is  therefore  always  a  sentient  phenomenon.  Apart 
from  the  living  oi^anism  there  can  be  no  such  vital  re- 
action, but  only  a  physical  reaction.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  sensation  is  simply  the  molecular  excitation 
of  the  cerebrum;  yet  no  one  will  maintain  that  if  the 
cerebrum  of  a  corpse  be  excited,  by  a  galvanic  current 
sent  through  the  optic  nerve,  for  instance,  this  excitation 
will  he  a  sensation.  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  not  the  physical  reaction  or  stimulus  which  constitutes 
Ben.'tatton,  but  the  physiological  reaction  of  the  living 
orgnuisra. 
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^  ziat  z*:lzi  ^nxh  the  adrocates  of  the 

i^f^rT  riiifrn-  zjLZCizzlrr  :r  exTdichlT,  alwavs  deny.  Let 
T&  :30i  -Jiir  ic:r-t  :c  i£ie  ifclifcCT,  if  poasible.  When  we 
i&mir^  ijjt  iyt  tr.uL  &  reoeailT  killed  •nimul  and  let 
1  it^LTT  n:  1j^  I::  iiZ.  :&  3.  ibe  pep's!  oontimcts.  This  is  a 
jFCTiiy  TT.i>'-vt-T  .  -iJ  jcojc :  ao  c«De  would  suggest  that 
L  sc?ira~':c-  ikSLsriLLUiA  n.  Wben  we  lemore  the  leg,  and 
it  IS  3if»rr*  lif  isszr  k  )eiked  onL    This  is  also  a 
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iiC7rL7  aifiim  tral  fcaxn  When  we  remove  the  brain 
rr  CL  CL  n  "^liL  ijii  j£Z:c^  iis  tees,  the  1^  is  withdrawn 
ic  i:*r  7Tii:t':r^  ij^  tokcicc  Aside.  Is  this  equally  a  purely 
TiMr'.'.iiLi^::il  aiC'ia  '.     A">d  if  noi,  why  not  ? 

Iiif  J.tit-i  TieicT  w-xud  have  ns  lelieve  that  all  three 
.t£&c<  -vtc^  izri*:-"'sL'*ifa".,  ai  jeast  in  so  far  as  they  were  all 
nrjCLTUi   :c   att-zzasii   cc»<c«emiuQ,   the  ground   lor  this 
ri:cu:lLs.:c  "rniic  :ie  hypcchesis  that  the  biain  is  the  ex- 
il-;.ii'«^  sexi  :c  ftsssiiSrTL    The  Eeflex  Theorv  further  con- 
;i::«£rt^  zijz  5:^,*^  ibese.  and  analogoos  actions,  are  per- 
5:cn>->i  ▼iitr  tie  "rcain  is  removed,  they,  being  thus 
33iiirT*rz:'iifr:  :tf  sextiejhx,  may  be  performed  when  the 
:cl:z.  ^  irese-i  wiibou:  any  co-operation  of  sentience. 
Tifi  ^>i:i!l5  :cc  liis  ocwcliisicMi  being  the  facts  that  in 
tiir.tz  3*;n:iLl  snjkie  c*:  the  organism  there  are  many  actions 
:c  -vli:!  vr  aiY  someiimes  consdons,  and  at  other  times 
^D.'\*C5::.:2!^:  i^d  sc-me  actions  —  snch  as  the  dilatation 
ir?.l  :^:cmfc::i-.'n  cf  the  pupil — of  which  we  are  never 
,.vc:<c::':i!w    Tii?  :be»ervation  of  parts  detached  from  the 
:cvrir::>=i  sseems  x-nfinned  by  observation  of  actions  pass- 
:r-c  i-  vcr  cwn  oi^ianisms,  both  converging  to  the  con- 
:>,:<: ;r  ::.a:  :le  actions  in  question  are  purely  mechanical, 
:x;vvl\:r.^  r.o  sentience  whatever.     We  are  taught,  there- 
fo:v».  :y.-i:  there  is  besides  the  sentient  meclianism,  to 
whiv:::  all  cv^nscious  actions  are  referred,  a  reflex  mechan- 
ism, to  which  all  unconscious  actions  are  referred.    The 
cerebn>-spinal  axis,  acting  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  first; 
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the  spinel  axis,  actiug  wiUiout  tlie  co-operation  ot  the 
cerebrum,  constitutes  tlic  second. 

10.  Before  proceeding  with  out  exposition  of  the  theory 
.  it  may  be  well  to  state  two  considerations  -which  must 
be  constantly  in  view.  If  it  should  appear  that  there  is 
any  reasonable  evidence  for  refusing  to  limit  Sensibility 
to  the  cerebrum  —  and  this  evidence  I  shall  adduce  — 
the  Keflex  Theory  must  obviously  be  remodelled.  Nor 
is  this  all  We  might  see  overwhelming  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  exclusive 
seat  of  Sensibility,  and  atiU  reject  as  a  fallacy  the  con- 
clusion that  because  certain  actions  can  be  peiformed  in 
the  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  therefore  those  actions  in 
the  normal  oi^nism  are  likewise  jjerformed  without  cere- 
bral co-operation.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  conclude 
from  the  contractious  of  the  pupil,  and  the  jerking  of  the 
leg,  when  eye  and  leg  are  detached  from  the  organism, 
that  therefore  wlien  eye  and  leg  form  integral  parts  of 
the  organism,  such  contractions  and  jerkings  are  mechani- 
cal reflexes  without  sentient  conditions.  And  the  fallacy 
is  analogous  to  that  which  would  conclude  from  the  ob- 
servations of  a  mechanical  automaton,  that  similar  ap- 
pearances in  a  vital  organism  were  equally  automatic  and 
mechanical.  So  long  as  both  sets  of  phenomena  are 
apprehended  simply  as  they  appear  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
they  may  be  indistinguishable ;  but  no  sooner  do  we 
apprehend  them  through  other  modes,  and  examine  the 
modes  of  produclion  of  the  phenomena,  than  we  come 
upon  cardinal  differences.  A  limb  detached  from  the 
organism  is  like  a  phrase  detached  frem  a  sentence:  it 
has  lo.'it  its  vital  significance,  its  functional  vahie,  in  los- 
ing its  connection  with  the  other  parts.  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  necessaiy  for  the  slightest  meaning  of  its  con- 
stituent words,  and  each  word  ia  a  language-element  only 
when  ideally  or  verbally  connected  with  the  other  words 
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t,  predicate, 

So  the  organic 

I*  is  nece^an-  for 
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n:  "Suiri  nmz :  A^d  a  limb,  or  any 
^Sjuirodl  "EJifzisi^*  culy  when  (ideally 
pnl   It  I  TZil  Tiiriia.     The  oiganism 
ZL^"  >r  iTExcEi-i.  ":7  r:»;  rsn^ml  -if  certain  parts,  as  the 
ssTifzii:^  137  "2e  i.":cr«Taiei  rj  ib»  renioTal  of  certain 
liims^     *:nr  *:  inur  i*  s:.':-"*?:^  pwdicaie,  and   copula 
■SSI  ireaj^  iz  il«r  sentence :  and  so  hug 
r.ii3i±3:r*  z***?cf^  fc»r  vitalitr  remain? 
•iiss^  -rC  ":•»  TTil  fzurciic.     Tbe  eje  detached  from  the 
lETuiiiSL  2*  3:  Ii.TizK  &  T«LZ^  c^  the  living  wliole,  it  do 
Ii  ni^j:  ir^sL  r:?  ^Cisaic-EiA  ceue  ^j  be  viial.  its  nlOT^ 
oxtHirs    :^2fc3e   *:    iii^*   stz.zi'X.z  cocdirions.     The  niove- 
T.f^rr^  T  ±tf  TUTil  ziiij  sern  zc  be  the  same  as  those  of 
til*  irrniT  fT'r .   nc  wbec  me  come  to  examine  their 
3ii:«fis  :c  TTiii-ni^rc-  ▼*  jeam  that  ther  are  not  the  same 
ritf  szzeiIts  :c  liiiiii  ^^'"-^  on  the  eve  in  the  two  case« 

a  ii^sresii  effect,  because  the  effect  is  the 
a:  iii£  rr-^iiEza^i:^  cansesv  and  the  co-operation  in 
e  is  ihi:  cf  a  lifeless  organ,  in  the  other  that 
nf  k  jrrzir  .-rsizisza.  So  lon<r  as  the  eve  forms  an  inte- 
:  cc  zhz  crisiism,  everv  stimulus  acting  on  the 
rCj  ifts  on  the  organism,  and  every  reaction 
cc^ikZ.  is  crcessarily  conditioned  by  the  state  of 
ii»f  rrrtri^cL  Fzircher,  every  stimulation  of  a  sensoiy 
rnrrr  z^icescanly  afTects  the  general  aensorium,  since  the 
wl-:  J*  rjerrc::*  system  is  structuraUy  continuous  and  funo- 
tirr^y  cvx^peranL  (See  Prob.  IL  §  16.)  Therefore,  the 
s:i::::ili:ion  of  the  eye,  although  too  faint  to  be  discrimi- 
fiaifd  as  a  conscious  sensation,  must  enter  as  a  sentient 
tremor  into  the  general  stream  of  Sentience ;  and  although 
have  no  test  delicate  enough  to  reveal  this  operation, 
know  the  dbrerse  operation  of  conscious  sensation  on 
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the  movements  of  the  pupil — in  surprise,  for  example, 
the  pupil  is  dilated. 

11.  There  are  still  stronger  reasons  for  asserting  that 
the  spinal  reflexes  are  necessarily  conditioned  by  the 
general  state  of  the  sensorium,  so  that  in  the  normal 
oiganism  we  cannot  legitimately  exclude  them  from  Sen* 
tience ;  and  the  Keflex  Theory  is  therefore  unphysiologi- 
cal,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cerebrum  is  the 
exclusive  seat  of  Sensibility.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
seems  to  me  untenable ;  and  all  the  observed  facts  which 
it  is  invented  to  explain  admit  of  a  far  more  consistent 
explanation.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  a  limb,  de- 
tached from  the  body,  fdt  the  stimulus  which  caused  its 
muscles  to  contract.  The  limb  is  not  a  living  organism, 
having  a  sentient  mechanism  in  its  nervous  mechanism. 
Not  less  irrational  is  it  to  suppose  that  when  the  limb 
forms  an  integral  part  of  a  living  organism,  with  a  sen- 
tient mechanism  of  nerves  and  ner\'e-centres,  this  oi^nism 
does  not  react  on  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  to  contract ;  nor,  pursuing  the  same  train  of 
reasoning,  is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  when  this  liv- 
ing organism  has  been  mutilated,  and  certain  parts  de- 
stroyed, which  do  not  in  their  destruction  prevent  the 
connexus  of  tlie  rest,  but  leave  intact  a  sentient  mechan- 
ism of  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  then  also  this  truncated 
organism  still  reacts  as  a  whole,  still  feels  the  stimulus 
which  causes  the  muscles  of  the  limb  to  contract.  Hy- 
pothesis for  hypothesis,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  one 
is  as  reasonable  as  the  other.  And  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if,  when  the  reader  has  gone  through  all  the  evi- 
dence hereafter  to  be  adduced,  he  does  not  conclude  that 
ihe  hypothesis  which  assigns  Sensibility  to  the  nervous 
mechanism  as  a  whole  is  not  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two. 

12.  Let  us  now  pursue  our  exposition  of  the  Keflex 
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Tlieory.  All  that  we  have  eniJeavored  to  eatablish  re- 
specting the  essential  identity  of  the  processes  in  conscious 
and  uucouscious  states,  and  voluntary'  and  involuntAiy 
actions,  —  an  identity  which  does  not  exclude  diSerenees 
of  degree  corresponding  with  these  diflerent  terms,  —  is 
ignored  or  denied  in  the  Keflex  Theoiy.  "Whereas  I  sup- 
pose all  processes  to  be  reflex  processes,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing the  voluntaiy,  others  the  involuntary  character,  phys- 
iologists generally  distinguish  the  involuntary  as  reflex. 
and  invent  for  this  class  a  special  mechanism.  Accord- 
ing to  Marshall  Hall,  who  originated  the  modem  form 
of  this  theory,  actions  are  divisible  into  four  distinct 
classes:  the  voluntary,  dependent  on  the  brain;  the  in- 
volurUary,  dependent  on  the  irritabiUty  of  the  muscalsr 
fibre;  the  respiratory,  wherein  "the  motive  influence 
passes  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  certain  muscles " ;  and  the  reflex,  dependent  on 
tlie  "  true  spinal  system "  of  inddent-ejxifor  nerves,  and 
of  refltx-inotor  nerves.  These  last-named  actions  are  pro- 
duced when  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  con- 
veyed, by  an  esci tor- nerve,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  th^fl 
reflected  back  on  the  muscles  by  a  corresponding  motoiv 
nerve.  In  this  process  no  sensation  whatever  occurs. 
The  action  is  purely  reflex,  purely  excUo^motor — like  the 
action  of  an  ordinary  mechanism." 

Wiiller,  who  shares  with  Marshall  Hall  the  glory  of 
having  established  this  classification,  thinks  that  although 
the  absence  of  sensation  is  a  characteristic  of  the  reflex 
actions,  these  actions  may  be,  and  are  at  times,  accompa- 
nied by  sensation.  "The  view  I  take  of  the  matter  is  the 
following :  Irritation  of  sensitive  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve 
excites  primarily  a  centripetal  action  of  the  ner\'0U8  prin- 

•  Makbhall  Hall  in  Philm.  Trans.,  1833.  Ltctunnan  tht  Srmu4 
Sylern  and  iu  DixoKi,  1S3S.  A'cw  Meinoir  on  Ou  Nervout  S^attm, 
1813. 
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eiple,  conveying  the  impression  to  the  spinal  cord ;  if  the 
centripetal  action  can  then  be  continued  to  the  aeasorium. 
commune,  a  tnte  sensation  is  the  result ;  if,  on  account  of 
division  of  tlie  cord,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
sensoriuoi,  it  still  exerts  its  whole  influence  upon  the 
cord ;  in  both  cases  a  reflex  motor  action  may  be  tlie 
reault."  * 

13.  It  is  needless  nowadays  to  point  out  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  distinct  system  of  excito-motor  nerves  belongs 
to  Imaginary  Anatomy ;  but  it  is  not  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  Iraaginarj-  Physiology  founded  on  it  still  sur- 
vives. The  hypothetical  process  seems  to  me  not  less  at 
variance  with  observation  and  induction,  than  the  hypo- 
thetical structure  invented  for  its  basis.  We  have  already 
seen  that  what  Anatomy  positively  teaches  is  totally  un- 
like the  reflex  mechanism  popularly  imagined.  The  sen- 
sory nerve  is  not  seen  to  enter  the  spinal  cord  at  one 
point,  and  pass  over  to  a  corresponding  point  of  exit ;  it 
is  seen  to  enter  the  gray  substance,  which  is  continuous 
throughout  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  there  lost  to  view,  its 
course  being  untraceable.  Nor  does  the  physiological 
process  present  the  aspect  demanded  by  the  theory :  it  is 
not  that  of  a  direct  and  uniform  reflexion,  such  as  would 
result  from  an  impression  on  one  spot  transmitted  across 
the  spinal  cord  to  a  corresponding  motor-nen'e.  The 
impression  is  sometimes  followed  by  one  movement,  some- 
times by  another  very  difierent  movement,  each  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  neural  tension  in  the  whole  central 
system. 

Even  the  facts  on  which  the  Reflex  Theory  is  baaed  are 
differently  interpreted  by  different  physiologists.  Van 
Deen.  for  instance,  considers  that  Reflexion  takes  place 
without  Volition,  but  not  without  Sensation  ;  and  Budge, 
that  it  takes  place  without  perception  ( Vorstelhing).  And 
■  MUlleb,  Fhyaiology,  1.  721, 
VOL.  III.  21  B  B 
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■when  it  is  remembered  that  roost  of  the  reflex  actinna  will 
be  accompanied  liy  distinct  consciou3ne.sa  whenever  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  them,  or  the  vividness  of  the  stimu- 
lation is  shghtly  increased,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
absence  of  Consciousness  (discrimination)  is  not  the  dif- 
ferentia of  Reflex  action. 

14.  Nor  can  the  absence  of  spontaneity  be  accepted  as 
a  differentia.  AH  actions  are  excited  by  stimulation, 
internal  or  estemaL  Wlnit  are  called  the  spontaneous 
actions  are  simply  those  wliich  ore  prompted  by  internal, 
or  by  not  recognizable  stimuli ;  and  could  we  see  the  pro- 
cess, we  should  see  a  neural  change  initiated  by  some 
Btiranlation,  whether  the  change  was  conscious  and  vo- 
litional, or  unconscious  and  automatic.  The  dog  rising 
from  sleep  and  restlessly  moving  about,  is  acting  sponta- 
neously, whether  the  stimulation  which  awakens  him  be 
a  sensation  of  hunger,  a  sensation  of  sound,  the  sharp  pain 
of  a  prick,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water.  If  he  wags  his  tail  at 
the  sight  of  his  master,  op  wags  it  when  dreaming,  the 
stimulation  is  said  to  be  spontaneons ;  but  if  after  his 
spinal  conl  has  been  divided  the  tail  wags  when  his  abdo- 
men is  tickled,  the  action  is  called  reflex.  In  all  three 
cases  there  has  been  a  process  of  excitation  and  reflexion. 

15.  The  advocates  of  the  Keflex  Tlieory  insist  that 
spontaneity  is  always  absent  in  brainless  animals ;  whence 
the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  ofgan  of 
sensation.  Rut  the  fact  asserted  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence.  No  experimenter  can  have  failed  to  observe 
numberless  examples  of  spontaneity  in  brainless  animals. 
Many  examples  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed  in 
previous  pages.  Let  me  add  one  more  from  my  note«: 
I  decapitated  a  toad  and  a  triton,  and  divided  the  spinal 
cord  of  another  triton  and  a  frog,  At  first  the  movements 
of  the  decapitated  animals  were  insignificant;  but  on  the 

Uiecond  day  the  headless  toad  was  quite  aa  lively  as  the 
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frt^ ;  and  the  headless  triton  little  less  so  than  his  com- 
panion with  cord  divided  but  brain  intact.  I  have,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this,  a  frog  whose  cord  wag  divided  some 
creeks  ago.  He  remains  almost  motionless  unless  when 
touched ;  he  is  generally  found  in  the  same  spot,  and  in 
the  same  attitude  to-day  as  yesterday,  unless  touched,  or 
unless  the  table  be  shaken.  He  occasionally  moves  one 
of  the  forelegs ;  occasionally  one  of  the  liind-legs ;  hut 
without  changing  his  position.  If  he  were  brainless,  this 
quiescence  would  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  spon- 
taneity in  the  absence  of  the  brain  ;  but  this  conclusioa 
would  be  fallacious,  and  is  seen  to  be  so  in  the  sponta- 
neous movements  of  his  companion  who  has  no  brain. 

16.  With  spontaneity  is  associated  the  idea  of  volition, 
and  with  volition  cJioice.  Now  I  admit  that  it  is  com- 
plicating the  question  to  ask  any  one  to  conceive  a  head- 
less animal  choosing  one  action  rather  than  another ;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  of 
"  choice  "  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  mollusc.  In 
■what  sense  we  can  speak  of  the  volition  of  a  mollusc  or  an 
insect  has  already  been  considered  (p.  408).  Wlieo  a  man 
in  a  fit  of  coughing  seizes  a  glass  of  water  to  allay  the 
tickling  in  his  throat,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
this  to  be  volitional  — and  the  remedy  to  be  chosen.  But 
when  a  brainless  animal  adopts  some  unusual  means,  after 
tlie  failure  of  the  usual  means,  to  allay  an  irritation,  we 
still  hesitate  to  call  the  action  volitional  I  see,  however, 
no  objection  to  calUng  it  the  adaptation  of  a  sensitive 
mechanism  wliich  is  markedly  unlike  any  inoi^anic  mech-^i 
antsm. 

Place  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  upon  his  back, 
and  tickle  bis  right  cheek  with  a  feather.  He  will  prob- 
ably move  his  head  awaj'.  Continue  tickling,  and  he  will 
rub  the  spot  with  his  right  hand,  never  using  the  left  hand 
for  the  right  cheek,  so  long  as  the  right  hand  is  free ;  but 
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if  you  hold  his  right  hand,  he  will  use  the  left.  Doea  any 
one  dispute  the  voluntary  cliaracter  of  these  actions  ? 

Now  compare  the  actions  of  the  sleeping  child  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  their  sequence  will  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  Tliis  contrast  is  the  more  illustmtive, 
because  physiologists  generally  assume  that  in  sleep  con- 
sciousness and  volition  are  suspended.  They  say :  "  The 
brain  sleeps,  the  spinal  cord  never ;  volition  and  sensation 
may  be  suspended,  but  not  re&ex  action."  This  proposi- 
tion is  extremely  questionable ;  yet  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  reflex  theory ;  because  unless  sensation  and  volition 
are  suspended  during  sleep,  we  must  admit  that  they  can 
act,  without  at  the  same  time  calling  into  activity  that 
degree  of  sensibility  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  con- 
sciousness. The  child  moves  in  his  sleep,  defends  him- 
self in  his  sleep ;  but  he  is  not  "  aware  "  of  it- 

"  Children,"  says  Pfluger,  "  sleep  more  soundly  than 
adults,  and  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  in  sleep.  I  tickled 
the  right  nostril  of  a  three-year-old  boy.  He  at  once 
raised  hia  right  hand  to  push  me  away,  and  then  rubbed 
the  place.  When  I  tickled  tlie  left  nostril  he  raised  the 
left  hand,  I  then  softly  drew  both  arms  down,  and  laid 
them  close  to  the  body,  embedding  the  left  arm  in  the 
clothes,  and  placing  on  it  a  pillow,  by  gentle  pressure  on 
which  I  could  keep  the  arm  down  without  awakening 
him.  Having  done  this  I  tickled  his  left  nostril  He  at 
once  began  to  move  the  imprisoned  arm,  but  could  not 
reach  his  face  with  it,  because  I  held  it  firmly  though 
gently  down.  He  now  drew  his  head  aside,  and  I  con- 
tinued tickling,  whereupon  he  raised  the  right  hand,  and 
with  it  rubbed  the  left  nostril  —  an  action  he  never  per- 
formed when  the  left  hand  was  free." 

17.  This  simple  but  ingenious  experiment  establishea 
one  important  point,  namely,  tliat  the  so-called  reflex 
actions  observed  in  sleep  are  detennined  by  sensation  and 
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Tolition.  The  sleeping  child  tehavea  exactly  as  the 
■waking  child  behaved ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
energy  and  rapidity  of  the  actions.  If  the  waking  child 
felt  and  willed,  aurely  the  sleeping  child,  when  it  per- 
formed precisely  similar  actions,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
felt  nothing,  willed  nothing !  It  is  not  at  one  moment  a 
sentient  organism,  and  at  the  next  an  insentient  mech- 
anism. 

It  is  possible  to  meet  this  case  by  assuming  that  the 
child  was  nearly  awake,  and  that  a  dim  consciousness  was 
aroused  by  the  tickling,  so  that  the  cerebral  activity 
was  in  fact  awakened.  But,  plausible  as  this  explanation 
may  be  (and  I  am  the  more  ready  to  admit  it  because  I 
believe  the  bram  always  co-operates  when  it  is  present), 
it  altogether  fails  when  we  come  to  experiments  on  de- 
capitated animals.  If  any  one  will  institute  a  series  of 
auch  experiments,  taking  care  to  compare  the  actions 
of  the  animal  before  and  after  decapitation,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  more  difference  between  them  than 
between  those  of  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  child. 

18.  Even  more  striking  is  the  following  experiment, 
devised  by  Pfliiger,  which  I  have  verified,  and  varied, 
many  times :  A  frog  is  decapitated,  or  its  brain  is  re- 
moved.* When  it  has  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
ether,  and  manifests  lively  sensibility,  we  place  it  on  its 
back,  and  touch,  with  acetic  acid,  the  skin  of  its  thigh 
just  above  the  eon'lylm  intemjis  femoris.  (Let  the  reader 
imagine  his  own  slioulder  burnt  at  the  point  where  it  can 
be  reached  with  the  tlmmb  of  the  same  arm,  and  he  will 

•  It  ia  better  simply  to  lemoTe  the  brain,  than  to  remove  tbe  whole 
Iwtd,  whinh  iAUbe.il  ^  ei^Kolii  losa  of  hluod.  An  etlierized  tnimal  nuy  be 
I  operated  on  with  ease  nnd  aceatncy.  For  ninny  experimeata,  m^re  divis- 
Elen  of  the  ipiiwl  cotil  is  better  th»n  decapitation,  Ortat  variationa  in 
I  tlie  results  miut  be  experled,  beeaum  the  condition  of  the  animal,  ita 
FIgn  anil  e«i  —  wtietber  fiisting  or  dignating  —  wbether  the  season  be 
r  ipring  or  summer  —  and  a  hundrtd  other  csusea,  complicate  the  ei- 
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lealize  the  operation.)  Xo  sooner  does  the  acid  begin  to 
bum  than  the  frog  stretches  out  the  other  leg,  so  that  its 
body  is  somewhat  drawn  towards  it  The  1^  that  has 
been  burnt  is  now  bent,  and  the  back  of  the  foot  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spot,  rubbing  the  acid  away  — just  as  your 
thumb  might  rub  your  shoulder.  This  is  very  like  the 
action  of  the  tickled  child,  who  always  uses  the  right 
hand  to  rub  the  right  cheek,  unless  it  be  held ;  but  when 
the  cLiids  right  hand  is  prevented  from  rubbing,  the  left 
will  be  employed ;  and  precisely  this  do  we  obsene  with 
the  brainless  frog :  prevent  it  from  using  its  right  leg,  and 
it  will  use  its  left ! 

This  has  been  proved  by  decapitating  another  frog,  and 
cutting  off  the  foot  of  the  leg  which  is  to  be  irritated 
Xo  s»-vuer  is  the  acid  applied,  than  the  leg  is  bent  as  be- 
fore, aud  the  stump  is  moved  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  rub  away 
the  acid.     But  the  acid  is  not  rubbed  away,  and  the  ani- 
mal l^ecomes  restless,  as  if  trying  to  hit  upon  some  other 
plan  for  freeing  himself  of  the  irritation.      And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  often  hits  upon  plans  veiy 
similar  to  those  which  an  intelligent  human  being  adopts 
under  similar  circumstances^      Thus,  the  irritation  con- 
tiiiuiiii:.  he  will  sometimes  cease  the  vain  efforts  with 
his  stump,  and  stretching  that  leg  straight  out,  bends  the 
iV.".<-  U^j:  over  towards  the  irritated  spot,  and  rubs  the    . 
acid  awav.      Put.  to  show  how  far  this  action  is  from  od^ 
of  *  mere  mevhanism,"  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  direck; 
r^^rft  \  of  an  impression  on  a  group  of  muscles,  the  fro^ 
dvvs  no:  it**:ajvs  hit  even  on  this  plan.      Sometimes  it 
Kr.ds  its  irrltatevl  lee  more  enenreticallv,  and  likewise 
IvikIs  :l;e  Kxiy  towards  it.  so  as  to  permit  the  spot  to  be 
ruMwi  apiiiis:  the  tiank — just  as  the  child,  when  both 
his   hands  are   held,  will  bend  his  cheek  towards  his 
sliouldcr  Atul  nib  ir  there. 

1^\    It  is  dirtivul:  to  resist  such  evidence  as  is  here 
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manifested.  Tlie  brainless  frog  "  chooses  "  a  new  plan 
wlieii  the  old  one  fails,  just  as  the  waliing  child  chooses. 
And  an  illustration  of  how  sensations  guide  and  deter- 
mine movements,  may  be  seen  in  another  obser\-ation  of 
the  brainless  fi-og,  when,  as  often  hapjiens,  it  does  not  hit 
upon  either  of  the  plans  just  mentioned,  but  remains 
apparently  restless  and  helpless ;  if  under  these  circum- 
stances we  perform  a  part  of  the  action  for  it,  it  will  com- 
plete what  u-e  have  beijun:  il'  we  rub  the  irritated  leg,  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  acid  is,  with  the 
foot  of  the  other,  the  frog  suddenly  avails  itself  of  this 
guiding  gfjtsaiion,  and  at  once  directs  its  foot  to  the  irri- 
tated spot 

In  these  experiments  on  the  triton  and  the  frog,  the 
evidence  of  sensation  and  volition  is  all  the  stronger,  be- 
cause the  reactions  produced  by  irritations  are  not  uni- 
form. If  when  a  decapitated  animal  were  stimulated  it 
always  reacted  in  pi'ccisely  the  same  way,  and  never  choae 
new  means  on  the  failure  of  the  old,  it  would  be  conceiv- 
able to  attribute  the  results  to  simple  reflex  action  —  i.  e, 
the  mechanical  transference  of  an  impulse  along  a  pre- 
scribed path.  It  is  possible  so  to  conceive  the  breathing, 
or  the  swallowing  mechanism :  the  impression  may  be 
directly  reflected  on  certain  groups  of  muscles.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  a  machine  suddenly  striking  out  new' 
methods,  when  the  old  methods  fail.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  machine  thrown  into  disortler  when  its  accustomed 
actions  fail,  and  in  this  disorder  suddenly  lighting  npon 
an  action  likely  to  succeed,  and  continuing  that ;  hut  I 
can  conceive  this  to  be  done  by  an  oi^nism,  for  my  own 
experience  and  observation  of  animals  assures  me  that 
this  is  always  the  way  new  lines  of  action  are  adopted. 
And  this  which  is  observed  of  the  unmutilated  oninial,  I 
have  just  shown  to  be  observed  of  the  brainless  animal ; 
wherefore  the  conclusion  is,  that  if  ever  the  frog  is  sen- 
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tient,  if  ever  its  actwns  are  guided  by  sensation,  they  are 
so  wtien  its  brain  is  removed. 

20.  Schroder  van  Jer  Kolk  thiidia  that  Pfliiger  was 
deceived  in  attributing  sensation  and  volition  to  Uie  frog, 
because  the  reflex  actions  are,  he  says,  so  nicely  adapted 
to  their  ends,  that  they  are  undistinguishable  from  volun- 
tary actions.  The  mechanism  is  such  that,  by  means  of 
the  communications  eatahlished  between  various  groups 
of  cells,  all  these  actions  adupted  to  an  end  may  be  ex- 
cited by  every  stimulus.  But  I  deny  the  fact  I  deny 
that  all  tlie  actions  are  awakened  by  every  stimulus, 
Guly  some  few  are  awakened,  and  those  are  not  always 
the  same,  nor  do  they  follow  the  same  order  of  succession. 
One  decapitated  frog  does  not  behave  exactly  hke  another 
under  similar  circumstances ;  does  not  behave  exactly 
like  himself  at  different  seasons ;  unlike  a  machine,  he 
maaifests  spontaneity  in  his  actions,  aad  voUtioo  in  tlie 
direction  of  his  actions. 

21.  The  reader  will  notice  that  my  illustrations  show 
these  actions  of  the  brainless  animal  to  have  the  same 
external  cliaracters  as  those  of  the  unmutilated  animals. 
I  am  therefore  not  here  concerned  to  prove  the  psychical 
nature  of  these  actions,  unless  it  be  granted  that  the  un- 
mutilated animal  has  sensation  and  volition.  This  of 
course  can  only  be  inferred,  not  proved.  But  the  infer- 
ence must  not  be  allowed  in  the  one  case  and  refused  in 
the  other.  Young  rabbits  and  puppies  when  taken  from 
tlieir  mothers  manifest  discomfort  by  restless  movement 
and  whining.  Do  they  feel  the  discomfort  tliey  thus  ex- 
press ?  If  ever  rabbits  and  puppies  may  be  said  to  feel, 
we  must  answer.  Yes.  WeU,  if  the  brain  be  removed 
from  rabbits  and  puppies,  precisely  similar  phenomena 
are  observed  when  these  young  animals  are  taken  from 
their  mothers.  "  I  observed  the  motions,  which  seemed 
the  result  of  discomfort,  quickly  cease  when  I  warmed 
the  young  rabbit  by  breathing  on  it.    After  a  while  it 
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was  completely  at  rest,  and  seemed  sunk  in  deep  sleep  ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  moved  one  of  ita  leys  without 
any  external  stimulus  having  been  applied,  and  this  not 
spasmodically,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  sleeping  animal."* 
Is  this  cessation  of  the  restlessness,  when  warmth  is  re- 
stored, not  evidence  of  sensation  ?  We  see  an  inlant  rest- 
less, struggling,  and  squalling;  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
hungry,  or  that  some  other  sensations  agitate  it ;  it  is  put 
to  the  breast,  and  its  squalls  subside ;  or  a  finger  is  placed 
in  its  mouth,  and  it  sucks  that,  in  a  peaceful  lull,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  recommence  squalling  when  the  finger 
yields  no  satisfaotion.  If  we  accept  these  as  signs  of  sen- 
sation, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  such  sensation  to 
the  brainless  auimal  which  will  also  cease  to  cry,  and  will 
suck  the  delusive  finger. 

22.  One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Reflex  Theory 
Bums  up  his  observations  in  these  words :  "  It  is  clear 
that  brainless  animals,  although  without  sensation,  be- 
cause not  endowed  with  mind,  nevertheless,  by  means  of 
external  impressions  which  operate  incessantly  on  them, 
perform  all  the  acts  and  manii'est  all  the  activity  of  the 
sentient  animal ;  everything  that  is  effected  sensationally 
and  volitionally,  tliey  effect  by  means  of  the  organic 
forces  of  the  impressions."  t  Call  SensibUity  one  of  the 
organic  forces,  if  you  please,  but  so  long  as  the  acts  per- 
formed are  not  only  the  same  as  those  of  a  sentient  ani- 
mal, but  are  performed  by  the  same  mechanism,  they 
have  every  claim  to  the  character  of  sensational  acts 
which  can  be  urged  in  the  case  of  these  animals  when 
the  brain  is  present  And  the  only  reason  on  which  this 
claim  is  disputed  is  the  assumed  loss  of  all  sensation  with 

I  the  loss  of  the  brain.     Here,  therefore,  lies  the  central 
point  to  be  determined. 
; 


INN,  quoted  by  PrLBtiEB. 
t  TJnikr,  Tht  Frintipla  of  Phytiology  (translated  for  the  SydHnham 
Sixiety),  p.  23S. 
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15.  Thi  *TiIr2t?e  is  of  two  kinds:  dedactions  from  the 
^!?!:rfinl  i&T5  cv  DriTous  lodoii,  and  inductions  from  par- 
inr^Iiir  ziizifesL&iircs.    The  fonner  famish  a  presump- 

Ibe  L'z^znl  T.r:»^BS5  wLich  initiates  a  reflex  action  may 
r«f  fx±:ei  rj  ibe  extenial  stimulation  of  a  peripheral 
Zifrrf-  :  J  ibr  izicsi^  grJYnulaiion  of  a  periphend  nen-e, 
cc  :  J  libe  irTaiiaiko  from  scmie  other  part  of  the  central 
i^ssCkl    Yix  }i^-z^2Dcd  stimulations  are  the  least  intel- 
•^:':L-.  reatae  -J^t  are  so  varied  and  complex,  and  8o 
reri:Cc  fr:«ii  r'rjserraaoa :  among  them  may  be  placed,  1**, 
lb*  ?cpk=i»i  iniclses  of  Instinct  and  Habit,  with  their 
rx^  3A>»  :{  ^;fcr.ifesiaiion ;  2',  the  oiganized  impulses 
:c  £ri:Oi"-n.  ^15:1  azt  moie  variable  in  their  manifesta- 
::  r.f.  riecA-se  =:>:srr  f:i-miating  in  their  conditions;  3*,  the 
,  ?:>r.--jei  inir-Tilfe*  of  Intellect,  the  most  variable  of  alL 
\\":r:  :l>r  ^e  shrink  ca  ibe  contact  of  a  cold  substance  or 
:;:  l-£-inrc  a  ^iirs  5^"-und,  —  at  the  sight  of  a  terriUe 
:':;f^:C-  —  i:  ibe  inx&isaiy  vision  of  the  object, — or  be- 
v-i-.:f»r  TTf  rVij::  lie  Ictkv  which  is  thus  expressed,  —  the 
rf::<\  :r?;v>.ir;5Ci  c<  sjirinldng  is  in  each  case  the  same, 
a:^.;  zii  r-ural  r-rx-^ss  disohaxvied  on  the  muscles  is  the 
ssrj:;  :   r.:::   :be  s:Li:e  c-f  Ft«Iing  which  originated  the 
v>jt:.j^'  —  V r. :-  >r:i^::2y  physiological  tanis»  the  inciting 
uf::r&I  irx^«s  wiijii  r-::v\>eded  this  reflex  neural  process— 
>»^»$  in  iwh  TA?^  2^'  m-ewLat  diflierent»  yet  in  each  case  was 
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24.  The  property  of  Sensibility  belongs  to  the  whole 
central  tissue ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
unless  it  is  excited  no  reflex  takes  place,  whereas  when  it 
is  exaggerated  —  as  in  epilepsy,  or  under  strychnine  — 
the  reflex  discharges  are  convulsive.  When  anajsthetics 
are  given,  consciousness  first  disappears,  and  then  re- 
flexion. When  the  seusorium  is  powerfully  excited  by 
oUier  stimuli,  the  normal  stimulus  fails  to  excite  either 
consciousness  or  reflexion.  Hence  our  conclusion  is  that 
for  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  iionnal  rellexion, 
on  the  other,  the  pi-oximate  condition  is  a  change  in  the 
sensorimn;  or — to  phrase  it  mure  familiarly  —  Feeling 
is  necessary  for  reflex  action. 

The  difficulty  in  apprehending  this  lies  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  term  Feeling.  Many  readers  who  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  Sensibility  as  a  necessary 
element  in  reflex  action,  will  resist  the  idea  of  identifying 
Sensibility  vs'ith  Feeling.  But  this  repugnance  must  be 
overcome  if  we  are  to  understand  the  various  modes  of 
Sensibility  which  represent  Feeling  in  animals,  and  its 
varieties  in  ourselves.  We  understand  hon:  the  general 
Sensibility  manifests  itself  in  markedly  different  sensa- 
tions —  how  that  of  the  optic  centre  differs  from  that  of 
the  auditory  centre,  and  both  from  a  spinal  centre.  The 
tones  of  a  violin  are  not  the  same  as  the  tones  of  a  vio- 
loncello, both  differ  from  the  tones  of  a  key-bugle :  yet 
they  all  come  under  the  same  general  laws  of  tonality. 
So,  as  I  often  insist,  the  tissues  in  brain  and  cord  being 
the  same,  their  properties  must  be  the  same,  their  laws 
of  excitation,  irradiation,  and  combination  the  same, 
through  all  the  varieties  in  their  manifestations  due  to 
varieties  of  innervation.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  reflex 
cerebral  processes  no  less  than  reflex  spinal  processes: 
the  motor  impulse  from  the  hemispheres  on  the  corpora 
striata,  or  from  posterior  gray  substance  on  anterior  gray 
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substancR,  ia  similar  to  that  from  the  Bnt«rior  gray  sub- 
stance on  the  motor  nerves.  The  difference  in  reflexes 
arises  from  the  terminal  organs ;  as  the  difference  in  sen- 
sations arises  from  the  aurt'aces  stimulated.  But  not  only 
are  there  reflex  processes  in  the  brain,  of  the  same  en-der 
as  those  in  the  cord,  there  are  volitional  processes  in  the 
cord  of  the  same  oi-der  as  those  in  the  brain.  And  ia 
both  the  processes  are  sometimes  conscious,  sometimes 
unconscious.  No  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  conscious 
action  there  is  a  sensorial  process,  and  a  purely  physical 
process  in  Uie  unconscious  action  —  only  a  different  rela- 
tion of  one  sensorial  process  to  others. 

25.  Let  us  contrast  a  cerebral  and  a  spinal  process,  in 
respect  to  the  three  stages  of  stimulation,  irradiation,  and 
discharge.  A  luminous  impression  stimulates  my  lelina, 
this  excites  my  sensovium,  in  which  second  stage  I  am 
conscious  of  the  luminous  sensation ;  the  final  discharge 
is  a  perception,  or  a  mental  articulation  of  tlie  tiame  of 
the  luminous  object.  But  the  irradiation  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  such  as  to  cause  a  conscious  sensation,  be- 
cause tlie  requisite  neural  elements  were  ah-eady  grouped 
in  some  other  way;  in  this  case  there  is  an  unconscious 
discharge  on  some  motor  group,  and  instead  of  perceiving 
and  naming  the  luminous  object,  I  move  my  bead,  or  my 
hand,  or  my  whole  body,  avoiding  the  object,  or  grasping 
at  it  A  third  issue  is  possible :  the  irradiation,  inst«ad 
of  exciting  a  definite  perception,  or  a  definite  movement, 
may  be  merged  in  the  stream  of  simultaneous  excitations, 
and  thus  form  the  component  of  a  group,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  this  group  irill  be  a  perception  or  a  movement 

It  ia  the  same  with  a  spinal  process.  An  impression 
00  the  skin  is  irradiated  in  the  cord,  and  the  response  is 
a  movement,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or  unconsciotMi 
Here  also  a  tliird  issue  is  possible:  the  irradiation  ina^ 
be  merged  in  a  strenm  of  simultaneous  excitations,  modi- 
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fying  them  and  modified  by  them,  thus  forming  a  com- 
ponent in  some  ulterior  discharge. 

26.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recognizing  that  cere- 
bral processes  and  spinal  processes  are  of  the  same  order 
of  sensorial  phenomena,  and  have  the  same  physiological 
significance  when  considered  irrespective  of  the  group  of 
organs  they  call  into  activity,  is  similar  to  the  obstacle 
which  has  prevented  psychologists  from  recognizing  the 
identity  of  the  logical  process  in  the  combinations  of 
Feeling  and  the  combinations  of  Thought,  i.  e.  the  Logic 
of  Feeling  and  the  Logic  of  Signs.  This  obstacle  is  the 
fixing  attention  on  tlie  diversity  of  the  effects  when  the 
same  process  operates  with  diflerent  elements.  Because 
the  spinal  cord  manifests  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
volition,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  also  manifests 
ideation  and  imagination ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  a  mollusc  is  capable  of  musical  feelings  be- 
cause it  is  affected  by  sounds. 

27.  The  careless  confusion  of  general  properties  with 
special  applications  of  tliose  properties,  and  of  functions 
with  properties,  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Sensibility  and  its  operations.  Instead 
of  recognizing  that  tlie  nervous  system  has  one  general 
mode  of  reaction,  which  remains  the  same  under  e^'cry 
variety  of  combination  with  other  systems,  physiologists 
commonly  lose  sight  of  this  general  property,  and  fix  on 
one  mode  of  its  manifestation  as  the  sole  cliaracteristic  of 
Sensibility.  Sometimes  the  mode  fixed  on  is  Pain,  at 
other  times  Att«ntion.  Tlius,  when  an  animal  manifests 
no  evidence  of  pain  under  stimulations  which  ordinarily 
excite  severe  pain,  this  is  often  interpreted  as  a  proof  that 
all  sensation  is  absent ;  and  if  with  this  alisence  of  pain 
there  is  —  as  there  often  is  —  clear  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  other  mode  of  sensibility,  the  contradiction 
is  evaded  by  the  assumption  that  what  here  looks  like  evi- 
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28.  If,  then,  certain  alterations  in  tbe  organic  condi- 
tions  are  accompanied  by  a  suppression  or  per\'ersion  of 
some  modes  of  Sensibility,  without  suppressing  tlie  rest, 
it  is  but  rational  to  suppose  that  profound  disturbances 
of  the  organic  mechanism,  such  as  must  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  brain,  will  also  suppress  or  pervert  8e\'cral 
modes  of  Sensibility,  and  yet  leave  intact  those  modes 
which  belong  to  the  intiict  parts  of  the  mechanism.  As- 
suming that  the  spinal  centres  with  the  organs  they 
innervate  are  capable  of  reacting  under  certain  modes 
of  sensation,  these  will  not  necessarily  be  suppressed  by 
removal  of  the  brain  —  all  that  will  thereby  be  sup- 
pressed is  their  co-operation  with  the  brain.  I  know  it 
will  be  said  that  precisely  this  co-operation  is  necessary 
for  sensation;  and  that  the  spinal  reactions  are  simple 
reflexions  in  which  sensation  has  no  part.  This,  however, 
is  the  position  I  hope  to  turn.  Meanwhile  my  assump- 
tion is  that  sensation  necessarily  plays  a  part  in  the  reflex 
actions  of  Uie  organism,  and  when  that  organism  Ss  trun- 
cated, its  actions  are  proportionately  limited,  its  sensations 
less  complex.  The  spinal  cord,  separated  from  encephalic 
connections,  cannot  react  in  tbe  special  forms  of  Sensation 
known  as  color,  scent,  taste,  sound,  etc.,  because  it  does 
not  innervate  the  organs  of  these  special  senses,  nor  co- 
operate with  their  centres.  But  it  can,  and  does,  react  in 
other  modes :  it  innervates  skin  and  muscles ;  and  the 
sensibilities,  thns  excited,  it  can  also  combine  and  co-ordi- 
nate. It  has  its  Memory,  and  its  Logic,  just  as  the  biaiu 
has:  both  no  longer  than  they  are  integral  parts  of  an 
active  living  organism:  neither  when  the  organism  is 
inactive  or  dead.  We  do  not  expect  the  retina  to  respond 
in  sounds,  nor  the  ear  to  respond  in  colors :  we  expect 
each  oigan  to  have  its  special  mode  of  reaction.  What  is 
common  to  both  is  Sensibility.  Wliat  is  common  to  brain 
and  cord  is  Sensibility  —  and  the  laws  of  Grouping.     In- 
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stead  of  marvelling  at  the  disappearance  of  so  many 
modes  of  Sensibility  when  the  brain  is  removed,  our  sur- 
prise should  be  to  find  so  many  evidences  of  Sensibility 
remaining  after  so  profound  a  mutilation  of  the  mech- 
anism. 

29  The  current  hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  the 
brain  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind,  the  sole  seat  of  sensa- 
tion, is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  hypothesis  respecting 
the  Soul  and  its  seat ;  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the  an- 
cient hypothesis  is  the  more  rational  of  the  two.  If  the 
Soul  inhabits  the  organism,  using  it  as  an  instrument, 
playing  on  its  organs  as  a  musician  plays  on  his  instru- 
ment, we  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  the  mode  of  oper- 
ation of  this  mysterious  agent ;  but  if  the  Soul  be  the 
subjective  side  of  the  Life,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  ma- 
terial organism,  then  since  it  is  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
organic  forces,  the  consensus  of  all  the  sentient  phenom- 
ena, no  one  part  can  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  all,  but  all 
are  requisite  for  each.  And  this  indeed  is  what  few 
physiologists  would  nowadays  dispute.  In  spite  of  their 
localizing  sensation  in  the  cerebral  cells,  they  would  not 
maintain  that  the  cerebral  cells,  nor  even  the  whole  brain, 
could  produce  sensation  —  if  detached  from  the  organism ; 
the  cheek  of  the  guillotined  victim  may  have  blushed 
when  struck,  but  who  believes  that  the  brain  felt  the  in- 
sult, or  the  blow  ?  Obviously,  therefore,  when  we  read 
that  thought  is  "a  property  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain,  as  gravitation  is  of  matter,"  or  that  the  brain  is  the 
exclusive  organ  of  Sensation,  the  writers  cannot  consist- 
ently carry  out  their  hypothesis  unless  they  silently  rein- 
troduce other  organs  as  co-operating  agents ;  for  a  neural 
process  in  the  cerebrum  is  in  itself  no  more  a  sensation 
than  it  is  a  muscular  contraction,  or  a  glandular  secretion: 
the  muscles  must  co-operate  for  the  contraction,  the  gland 
for  the  secretion,  the  neural  process  being  simply  the  ex- 
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citing  cause.  In  like  manner  the  Senaorium  is  necessary 
for  the  sensation,  the  neural  process  —  in  cerebrum,  or 
elsewhere  —  being  simply  the  exciting  cause. 

30.  And  what  b  the  Sensorium  ?  A  long  chapter 
would  be  required  to  state  the  varioua  opinions  which 
have  been  held  respecting  its  seal,  although  amid  all  the 
disputes  B3  to  the  organ,  there  has  been  unanimity  as  to 
the  function,  which  is  that  of  converting  atimulatioua  into 
sensations.  I  cannot  pause  liere  to  examine  the  contend- 
ing arguments,  but  must  content  myself  with  expounding 
the  opinion  I  Iiold,  namely,  that  the  Sensorium  is  the 
vj/tole  of  the  sensitive  organism,  and  not  any  one  isolated 
portion  of  it,  "When  light  falls  on  the  optic  organ,  or  air 
pulses  on  the  auditory  organ,  the  reaction  of  each  organ 
determines  the  specific  character  of  the  sensation,  hut  no 
mich  scTisaiioii  is  possible  unless  there  he  a  reaction  of  the 
organism ;  and  the  nature  of  the  product  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  \-arying  factors  which  co-operate  — a  sim- 
ple organism,  a  truncated  organism,  an  exhaui^ted  or  oth- 
erwise occupied  organism,  will  react  differently  from  a 
complex,  a  normal,  or  an  unoccupied  organism.  Detach 
the  optic  organ  with  its  centre  from  the  rest  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  no  normal  sensation  of  Sight  will  result  from  its 
stimulation ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  this  is  equally  true  of 
t  atinnilation  of  the  optic  organ  when  tlie  sensorium  is 
exhausted,  or  powerfully  affected  by  other  stimuli  Be- 
cause of  the  great  importance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  its 
predominance  in  the  ner\-ous  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  sensorium,  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  varied  Sensibility  after  the  cerebrum  has  been 
removed.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  cerebral  impor- 
tance (see  p.  1G6),  yet  I  must  say  that  the  modern  phrase 
cerebration,  when  empiloyed  as  more  tlian  a  shorthand  ex- 
pression of  the  complex  processes  which  a  cerebral  pro- 
3  initiates,  and  when  taken  aa  tlie  objective  equivalent 
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many  and  essential  poinU  we  conclude  that  he  will 
resemble  them  in  all ;  but  observation  proves  this  cofi- 
clusion  to  be  precipitate  Other  men  see  a  bhie  color 
in  the  sky,  or  feel  awe  at  siyht  of  the  setting  sun ;  but 
he  has  perluips  not  learned  to  discriminate  tliis  sensation, 
is  not  conscious  of  tlie  blue ;  nor  has  he  learned  to  feel 
awe  at  the  setting  sun.  Why  —  having  normally  con- 
structed eyes  — does  he  not  see  the  blue  of  the  sky? 
,  For  the  same  reason  tliat  a  dog,  or  an  infant,  fails  to  see 
it  The  color  has  no  interest  for  him  (and  all  cognition  is 
primarily  emotion),  nor  has  this  want  of  personal  interest 
been  rectified  from  an  impersonal  source :  he  has  never 
been  taught  to  distinguish  the  color  of  the  sky ;  and  his 
eye  wanders  over  it  with  the  indjflerent  gaze  with  which 
a  savage  would  regard  a  Greek  codex, 

33.  The  point  here  insisted  on,  namely,  that  every 
reaction  on  an  impression  is  indirectly  the  reaction  of 
the  whole  organism,  and  that  no  organ  detached  from  the 
oi^nism  has  more  significance  than  a  word  detached  from 
a  sent€nce,  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  jwculiarly 
worthy  of  attention  in  considering  the  Keflex  Theory, 
because  almost  all  the  evidence  uiged  in  support  of  that 
theory  presupposes  the  legitimacy  of  concluding  wliat 
takes  place  in  the  organism  from  wliat  is  observed  in  an 
organ  detached  from  its  normal  connections,  Xo  experi- 
mental proof  is  necessary  to  show  that  many  actions  take 
place  unconsciously ;  the  fact  is  undisputed.  But  does 
unconsciously  mean  insentiently  ?  It  is  certain  that  the 
nnconscious  actions  t^ke  place  in  a  sentient  orgitnism,  and 
involve  organic  processes  of  the  same  order  as  the  actions 
which  are  conscious.  It  is  also  certain  that  many  sen- 
tient processes  take  place  unconsciously.  For  thousands 
of  years  men  used  tlieir  eyes,  and  saw  as  their  descend- 
ants see,  yet  were  unconscious  of  the  blue  sky  and  green 
of  the  grass.    Were  their  visual  reactions  not  of  the  same 
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TT-LfT  ^  GOT  ovn  I  So  fkr  as  the  <^>tic  apparatus  is  oon- 
ifsz£iL  zzxiTt  canaoc  be  a  doabc  oo  the  point ;  jet  in  them 
ihit  %z;sc-rl:im  baving  a  somewhat  different  disposition  — 
ilii^  zsrcral  eLemenCs  being  differently  combined  —  their 
r^eoiidri'C;}  ccrrespixkiin^T  differed.  They  too  had  optical 
Stz^if:  ilirr.  aai  Tisnal  sensations ;  but  they  did  not  feel 
iK-iiaelT  vbu  we  feeL 

^-L   I  Lire  c£#36en  these  somewhat  remote  illustrations 
'-=•  :b»  ake  ot'  their  psychological  interest;  but  I  might 
e  •ztzs^ed  myself  io  more  familiar  examples.    Thus 
ci:ii:e::is  of  the  consciousness  of  a  man  bom  blind 

z^:c  'ce  t\<  4a3ii  as  the  contents  of  one  who  has  had 
exp^rrlences,  which  will  enter  into  the  complex  of 
evrry  cooacijus  scare,  because  the  visual  organs  will  have 
i5rc:ei  his  sensoriam ;  nevertheless  in  the  organism  of 
iLc  clind  nun  there  are  conditions  so  similar  to  those 
Ov  ocLer  men,  and  his  experiences  will  have  been  so  simi- 
LiT.  iha:  in  spite  of  the  modifications  due  to  the  absence 
%:•£  visual  experiences,  his  consciousness  will  in  the  main 
PB^emble  theirs     But  now  let  us  in  imagination  pursue 
diis  kind  of  modification,  let  us  take  away  hearing,  taste, 
ax>i  smell,  and  we  shall  have  proportionately  simplified 
the  contents  of  consciousness  —  the  reactions  of  the  sen- 
Sirrium  —  in  thus  simplifying  the  organism.     There  still 
will  remain  Touch,  Temperature,  Pain,  and  the  Systemic 
Sensations^    There  will  still  remain  an  oiganism  to  react 
i-i:  impressions.     So  long  as  there  is  a  living  organism, 
however  truncated,  there  is  a  sentient  mechanism.    When 
the  brsdn  has  been  removed^  the  removal  causes  both  a 
li-^^urbamce  of  function  and  a  lass  of  function;  the  mech- 
anism has  been  seriously  interfered  with ;  yet  all  those 
{Wkrts  of  the  mechanism  which  still  co-operate  manifest 
their  physiological  aptitudes.     The  animal  can  live  with- 
out its  brain,  ergo  it  can  feel  without  its  brain.     Observa- 
tion proves  this,  for  it  discovers  the  Imunless  animal 
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manifesting  various  sensibilities,  and  combining  various 
movements.  The  vision  of  the  brainless  animal  is  greatly 
impaired,  but  it  nevertheless  persists.  The  intelligence  is 
greatly  impaired,  the  spontaneity  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; but  still  both  intelligence  and  spontaneity  are 
manifested. 

35.  The  physiologist  has  only  two  conclusions  open  to 
him.  Either  he  holds  Sensation^to  be  a  property  of  nerve- 
tissue  —  and  in  that  case  he  must  assign  it  to  the  spinal 
cord  as  to  the  brain ;  or  else  he  holds  Sensation  to  be  a 
functioTi  of  an  organ  —  and  in  that  case,  although  ana- 
lytically he  may  decompose  the  organism  into  separate 
organs,  assigning  special  sensations  to  the  reactions  of 
each,  he  must  still  admit  that  in  reality  these  organs  only 
yield  sensations  as  component  parts  of  the  organism. 
The  notion  of  a  separate  organ,  such  as  the  brain,  being 
the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation  is  thus  seen  to  be  unten- 
abla 

In  popular  phrase,  "it  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  but  the 
mind  behind  the  eye."  It  is  not  the  stimulus  which  is 
the  object  felt  —  it  is  the  change  in  consciousness  —  the 
reaction  of  the  sensorium.  No  one  would  propound  the 
absurdity  that  the  retinal  cells  see,  or  the  auditory  cells 
Juar  (although  by  a  conventional  ellipsis  these  cells  are 
said  to  be  "percipient"  of  colors  and  sounds),  yet  many 
writers  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  cerebral 
cells  are  the  seats  of  these  and  all  other  sensations.  In  a 
hundred  treatises  may  be  read  the  most  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  transformation  of  molecular  changes  in  the 
retinal  cells  into  molecular  changes  in  the  cerebral  cells, 
where,  it  is  said,  "  we  know  that  the  stimulations  become 
sensations."  Now  who  knows  this?  How  can  it  be 
known  ?  Nay,  who,  on  reflection,  fails  to  see  that  this  can- 
not be  80  ?  If  a  sensation  of  sight  were  not  much  more 
than  a  molecular  change  in  the  cerebrum  stimulated  by  a 
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dsti^  in  tlie  opcic  timet,  three  ooDclosions  would 
i:^:w.  dfrr:  0/  vLich  is  (kimoDstrablT  enooeoiis : — 

L  H-e  iirreccmc  in  a  decapitated  animal  would  respond 
ij  1  s«TC.sfcri:-ik  of  ^At  to  a  retinal  stimulation. 

IL  "Hjc  ^r-"ai3  depcTed  of  its  cerebrum  could  not  le- 
5:*:c:-:  ':t  1  srfiis&ik-a  c4  sAt  to  a  letinal  stimulation. 

ILL  TiiT  SLUse  recfnal  stimulation  would  always  pro- 
c::^^r  iiyr  ssfciiic  cenrinl  process  and  the  same  sensation  ; 
wl-fr^atj  iLr  5<rs?ai::-Q  dejcnds  on  the  condition  of  the 
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iz3tztit:>^  between  the  Eefiex  Theory  and  that 
LfT^  zTCJtlti  5s  —jc^^ir:  in  its  general  relations,  and  yet 
TUTTLS  ziL  k  i»:ci.:  wr.kh  nay  easily  appear  insignificant 
Ti-r  UT±*tx  Tiircry  ass^ens  that  when  a  sensory  nene  is 

ex:diaika  c<f  the  centre  may  either  sub- 
wfcves-  coe  of  which  passes  directly  to  the 
^itl:^  LZii  ibrT?  avuffis  sensation,  the  other  passes  over 
r:  :lrr  zi-.  crc-rxcs  irii  easscs  muscular  contractions :  or,  in- 
sceii  .L  iliis  SwrciTliirs;  the  ware  may  pass  at  once  to  the 
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i&:c:r-=ierrrc&  4z»i  iLa:  iLse  is  movement  without  sensa- 
r>:cL  liJ2>  Ss  c-r*Tjc<sslv  a  restatement  in  anatomical  terms 
cc  titf  :.*«sfrr^  ifc:*  this  »me  r^exes  take  place  con- 
5i:>M:>CT  izsi  srcae  TcrxaeaooslT.  But  what  evidence  is 
:l-rr  ::c  :15<  t--^-'~'-"-^^  ssa:ement  ?  We  have  seen  that 
^l-'zr:  ->  3j:or.  A.M^oiiug  to  all  we  actually  know,  and 
T^i^.  3*iKT  nfziT-  ibc  «:c:iiaii:tT  of  tissue  and  the  inadia- 
r.  c  :c  ti:i:iir::u.  ir^  ?si  that  the  stimulus  wave  must 
iliiv>  i3erc  ibr  wb:i  system,  so  that  biain  and  coid 
>*:  v:^  srrj.-^^zrttllT  rid:c<L  UKir  reMtions  must  co-operate 
v:/:.  1-ir:  .ic  t^^cTj^y  iei^Qioii  on  their  statical  conditions 

•  Ti*t  ):-^  .-c  t  iTA^c  nvprmk'%1  ■ir^Mi'i  iar  ifAexioa,  such  ftt  th«t 
A  kt    v.  .^■^Tr•.-c.•^-  ?--scrai^  2*  nanTirtrfT  nfsscd  by  tlie  fact  that  tbe  gny 
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37.  The  physiological  fact  that  the  irradiation  is  rc- 
strictcd  to  certain  paths,  and  therefore  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  whole  system  are  excited  to  discharge  —  the 
fact  that  stimulation  takes  effect  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  —  is  that  which  gives  the  Keflex  Theory  its 
plausible  aspect.  But  this  fact  of  restriction  is  not  de- 
pendent on  an  anatomical  disposition  of  structure,  it  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (Problem  II.  §  166),  dependent 
on  a  fluctuating  physiological  disposition  —  a  temporary 
statical  condition  of  the  centres.  And  it  enables  us  to 
understand  why  the  reflex  action  which  is  at  one  moment 
a  distinctly  conscious  or  even  a  volitional  action,  is  at 
another  sub-conscious  or  unconscious.  When  an  object  is 
placed  in  the  hand  of  an  infant  the  fingers  close  over  it 
by  a  simple  reflex.  This  having  also  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  an  infant  born  without  a  brain,*  one  might  inter- 
pret it  as  normally  taking  place  without  brain  co-opera- 
tion, were  there  not  good  grounds  for  concluding  that 
normally  the  brain  must  co-operate.  Thus  if  the  object 
be  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  a  man,  the  fingers  will 
close,  or  not  close — not  according  to  an  anatomical  mech- 
anism, but  according  to  a  physiological  condition :  if  the 
attention  preoccupy  his  sensorium  elsewhere,  his  fingers 

The  idea  of  a  fixed  pathway  is  also  refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  variations 
in  the  reflex  responses,  and  the  necessary  irradiation  even  for  very  simple 
reflexp>s.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  breathing.  An  irritation  of  the 
bronchial  filaments  is  transmitted  by  the  pneuniogastric  to  its  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  from  this,  however,  it  is  immediately  irradiated 
doumieards  to  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  which  innervate  the 
muscles  of  chest  and  diaphragm,  and  upwards  to  the  brain,  whether  the 
stimulation  awaken  consciousness  or  not.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that 
inasmuch  as  under  normal  conditions  the  bronchial  irritation  always 
causes  a  movement  of  a  particular  group  of  muscles,  there  is  to  this  ex- 
tent a  fixed  pathway  of  discharge ;  but,  as  I  have  formerly  explained,  this 
is  only  an  expression  of  the  particular  tension  of  particular  centres,  and 
is  variable  with  that  tension ;  the  other  centres  are  also  afifected,  eyen 
when  they  are  not  excited  to  disoharsje. 
*  JiALi.KMAKD,  Rtcherdics  8ar  I'UncephaU,  III.  810. 
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■will  probably  close,  probably  not;  if  his  sensoriam  ba 
directed  towards  the  object,  either  by  the  urgency  of  the 
Eensitive  impression,  or  by  some  one's  pointing  to  the  ob- 
ject, the  fingers  will  close  or  not  close,  just  as  he  chooses 
—  perhaps  the  hand  will  be  suddenly  drawn  away.  The 
centre  uf  innervation  for  the  fingers  is  in  the  cunl,  and 
from  this  comes  the  final  discha^^e  of  the  sensitive  stimu- 
lation ;  but  the  neural  processes  which  preceded  this  dis- 
charge, and  were  consequent  on  the  stimulation,  were  in 
each  case  somewhat  different.  In  each  case  the  impres- 
sion on  the  skin  was  carried  to  the  cord,  and  thence 
irradiated  thi'oughout  the  continuous  neural  axis,  re- 
stricted to  certain  paths  by  the  resistance  it  met  with, 
but  blending  with  waves  of  simultaneous  excitations  from 
other  sources,  the  final  discharge  being  the  resultant  of 
these  component  forces.  We  may  suppose  the  brain  to 
be  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  yet  not  conclude  that 
the  brain  was  unaffected  because  the  fingers  closed  oa- 
consciously ;  any  more  than  we  conclude  that  the  retina 
of  the  unoccupied  eye  is  unaifected  by  light  when  with 
the  other  we  are  looking  through  a  microscope,  and  only 
see  objects  with  this  eye  —  though  directly  we  attend  to 
the  impressions  on  the  other  eye  we  see  the  objects  whicb 
before  were  unseen.  We  know  that  the  muscles  of  the 
back  are  all  involved  in  walking,  standing,  etc,  but  we 
are  seldom  conscious  of  their  co-operation  till  rheumatiam 
or  lumbago  makes  us  painfully  alive  to  it. 

38.  The  two  main  positions  of  the  Reflex  Tlieoiy  are, 
1°,  that  reHex  actions  take  place  without  brain  co-opera- 
tion, —  as  proved  by  observation  of  decapitated  animals ; 
2°,  that  they  take  place  without  brain  co-operation,  —  as 
proved  by  our  being  unconscious  of  them. 

To  these  the  answers  are :  1°.  The  proof  drawn  from 
observation  of  decapitated  animals  is  defective,  because 
the  conditions  of  the  orcanisra  are  then  abnormal  —  there 
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is  a  disturbance  of  the  mechanism^  and  a  loss  of  some  of 
its  components.  The  fact  that  a  reflex  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  the  brain  is  no  proof  that  reflexes  when  the 
brain  is  present  occur  without  its  participation.  2^  The 
absence  of  consciousness  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
the  brain  not  being  in  action,  because  much  brain- work 
is  known  to  pass  unconsciously,  and  there  are  cerebral  re- 
flexes wliich  have  the  same  characters  as  spinal  reflexes. 

39.  A  prick  on  the  great  toe  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  tlie  spinal  axis  with  effects  manifested  in  various  or- 
gans —  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  the  heart,  the  chest,  the 
eyes,  etc.  The  leg  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  momently 
arrested,  the  eyes  turned  towards  the  source  of  irritation, 
the  thoughts  directed  towards  relief.  These  effects  can 
be  observed  —  there  are  others  which  lie  beyond  our  ob- 
servation, and  can  only  be  revealed  by  delicate  experi- 
mental tests.  But  even  the  observable  effects  are  very 
fluctuating,  because  they  depend  on  fluctuating  condi- 
tions. All  we  can  say  is,  that  so  long  as  there  is  con- 
tinuity of  structure,  there  must  be  continuity  of  excita- 
tion; and  the  brain  stnicturally  connected  with  the  centre 
of  a  sensory  impression,  must  necessarily  co-operate  more 
or  less  in  the  reactions  of  that  centre.  In  other  words, 
the  brain,  although  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation, 
plays  a  part  in  every  particular  sensation,  so  long  as  it 
fonns  a  part  of  the  stimulated  organism. 

40.  This  view  being  so  widely  opposed  to  the  views 
current  in  physiological  schools,  I  was  gratified  to  find 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  led  by  his  researches  to  a  conclu- 
sion not  unlike  it  in  essential  features.  In  his  essay  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Optic  Thalami  *  (well  worthy  of 
attention  on  other  grounds)  he  says :  "  Allowing  the  spi- 
nal cord  a  power  of  independent  action,  it  may  still  be 
that  it  generally  acts  reflexly  through,  or  in  association 

♦   West  Hiding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports^  1875,  VoL  V.  pp.  252,  sq. 
VOL.  III.  22 
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vitiL  a  saperior  centre.  Toe  senaorial  ganglia  can  nn« 
d>abceiIlT  aci  alone  in  a  reflex  manner,  but  they  almost 
invariibiT  coosclt  the  cerebrum  before  dealing  with  the 
impressions  which  they  receive;  so  it  may  be  that  the 
spinal  cord,  though  capable  of  spontaneous  reaction,  may 
yet  'X^mmonly  refer  to  some  higher  seat  of  compound  co- 
ordination t-efore  sending  forth  an  answer  to  any  message 
brought  to  ilT  What  is  here  stated  as  a  possible  and 
occasional  process,  I  consider  to  be  a  necessary  and  uni- 
Tersal  process.  Dr.  Browne  acutely  remarks  that  if  "what 
may  be  termed  the  encephalic  loop  were  an  integral  part 
of  evenr  reflex  act,  then  the  influence  of  an  intracranial 

m 

lesion  in  checking  reflex  action  would  not  be  difficult  to 
understand" — and  we  may  add  the  notorious  influence 
of  the  brain  in  arresting  reflex  actions,  and  modifying 
them  by  the  will,  which  is  only  explicable  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres  are  functionally 
associated.  Dr.  Browne  further  remarks :  **  In  experi- 
menting upon  myself  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
when  the  toe  is  pricked  the  sensation  of  pain  actually 
precedes  the  movement  of  withdrawal;  and  in  experi- 
menting upon  patients  with  sluggish  nervous  systems  I 
have  certainly  noticed  that  after  the  pricking  of  the  toe 
the  little  cry  of  pain  has  anticipated  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  the  leg.  Now  this  cry  of  pain  is  a  secondary 
reflex  act  through  the  sensorial  centre ;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  discharge  from  efierent  ner\es  from  the  summit  of  what 
we  have  spoken  of  as  the  encephalic  loop  line ;  and  we 
should  certainly  not  expect  that  it  would  be  developed 
earlier  than  the  primary  reflexion  upon  the  motor  appa- 
ratus, unless  indeed  what  we  have  r^rded  as  the  primary 
reflexion  really  itself  took  place  by  way  of  the  loop  line." 
41.  The  difference  between  a  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary act  is  not,  I  conceive,  that  in  the  one  case  the  brain 
co-operates  and  in  the  other  is  inactive,  but  that  while  in 
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both  the  brain  co-operates,  the  state  of  the  sensorium 
known  as  mental  prevision  or  ideal  stimulation,  is  present 
in  the  one,  and  absent  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  other. 
So  likewise  the  difference  between  a  normal  reflex  action 
accompanied,  and  the  same  action  unaccompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, is  not  that  the  brain  co-operates  in  the  one 
and  is  inactive  in  the  other,  but  that  the  state  of  the  sen- 
sorium is  somewhat  different  in  the  two  cases.  Move- 
ments which  originally  were  voluntary  and  difficult  of 
execution  —  accompanied  therefore  by  brain  co-operation 

—  become  by  frequent  repetition  automatic,  easy  of  ex- 
ecution, and  unconscious  —  they  are  then  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  direct  action  of  the  established  mechanism* 
Granted.  But  w  hat  are  the  components  of  this  mechan- 
ism ?  Are  they  not  just  those  centres  and  organs  which 
at  first  effected  the  movements  ?  In  becoming  easy  and 
automatic,  the  movements  do  not  change  their  mechanism 

—  the  moving  organs  and  the  motor  conditions  remain 
what  they  were ;  all  that  is  changed  is  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, i.  e.  the  date  of  the  sensorium  which  precedes 
and  succeeds  the  movement-  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  difficulty  of  the  question.  Some  readers  may  con- 
sider that  all  is  conceded  when  unconsciousness  is  admit- 
ted. But  this  is  not  so.  My  present  argument  is  the 
physiological  one  that  the  brain  co-operates  in  reflex 
actions  whenever  the  brain  is  structurally  united  with  the 
reflex  centres;  the  psychological  question  as  to  whether 
consciousness  is  also  involved  in  this  brain  co-operation 
must  be  debated  on  other  grounds ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  consciousness  operates  in  gradations  of  infinite 
delicacy. 

Observe  a  man  performing  some  automatic  action,  such 
as  planing  a  deal  board,  or  cutting  out  a  pattern,  which 
he  has  done  so  often  that  he  is  now  able  to  do  it  "  me- 
chanically."    It  is  certain  that  his  brain  co-operates,  and 
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thai  be  coold  doC  act  thus  with  an  injured  brain;  yet 
be  is  said  to  act  onoonsciouslT,  his  brain  occupied  else- 
wbef«  as  he  whistles,  talks  to  bystanders,  or  thinks  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Yet  the  brain  is  acting  as  an  over- 
9e^cr  of  his  work^  anentive  to  every  stroke  of  the  plane, 
every  snip  of  the  seisscns;  and  this  becomes  e>'ident 
dir^iedv  his  anendon  is  otherwise  absorbed  bv  an  inter- 
estia;  qutssdon  addressed  to  him,  or  an  interesting  object 
iz?eeTTT>g  his  eye:  then  the  work  pauses,  his  hands  are 
arr^iCed.  aad  the  automatic  action  will  onlv  be  resumed 
wbea  his  anention  is  released  —  when  he  has  answered 
yxLT  cTsestion.  or  satisfied  himself  about  the  object 

-fcl  This  is  a  step  towards  understanding  the  co-opera- 
tx*  :4  the  brain  even  in  those  connate  reflexes  which 
were  no;  oriinnaDv  voluntary  acts,  but  were  from  the 
£r?^  cT^nined  tendencies,  and  are  capable  of  being  real- 
ised in  the  absence  of  the  brain.  I  admit  that  it  is  dif6- 
cidt  to  tSnd  pfocf  of  brain  co-operation  here,  though  I 
think  the  anatomical  and  physiological  evidence  render 
it  highly  prohaWeL  But  distinct  proof  to  the  contraiy 
wc^ctld  »:«  suffice  for  the  Beflex  Theonr  —  would  not 
rrove  that  reUex  actioiis  were  insentient  —  unless  ther& 
hid  previoQshr  been  proved  that  which  seems  to  me  con- 
tr^di.'^ed  by  the  clearest  and  most  massive  evidence, 
ni»rj^!v.  tha:  the  brain  is  the  sole  seat  of  sentience.  Thia 
vvnu^jkiiciorr  evidence  we  will  now  furnish. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INDUCTIONS  FBOM  PABTICULAB  OBSEBVATIONS. 

43.  In  the  last  chapter  we  surveyed  the  deductive  evi- 
dence, from  which  the  conclusion  was  that  Reflexion 
necessarily  involves  Sensibility,  but  not  necessarily  any 
one  particular  mode  of  Sensibility,  such  as  Consciousness, 
Pain,  Discomfort,  Attention,  or  the  reaction  of  any  one 
of  the  special  Senses.  Although  each  or  all  of  these 
modes  may  be  involved  in  the  sensorial  process  which 
determines  a  reflex  act,  each  or  all  may  be  absent.  Such 
is  the  fact  of  observation.  This  fact  is  interpreted  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Reflexion  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  spinal  cord,  as  Sensation  is  of  the  brain.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  for  this  hypothesis,  we 
find  it  to  move  in  a  circle :  the  brain  is  said  to  be  the 
exclusive  seat  of  sensation,  because  reflex  actions  can  be 
eflected  after  its  removal ;  and  reflex  actions  are  said  to 
be  insentient  because  they  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
the  brain. 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  stoutly  asserting  that  there 
were  no  gold-fields  except  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  nug- 
get, dug  up  in  California,  was  presented  to  him,  as  evi- 
dence against  his  positive  assertion.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  "  Tliis  metal,  sir,  is,  I  o>vn,  extremely 
like  gold ;  and  you  tell  me  tlmt  it  passes  as  such  in  the 
market,  having  been  declared  by  the  assayers  to  be  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  precious  metal.  All  this  I  will 
not  dispute.     Nevertheless,  the  metal  is  not  gold,  but 
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auruminium- ;  it  cannot  be  gold,  hicavst  gold  comes  only 
from  Mexico  and  Peru."  In  vain  was  he  informed  that 
the  geological  formation  ■was  similar  in  Cftlifumia  and 
Peru,  and  the  metals  similar ;  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind 
the  coucluaion  that  gold  existed  only  in  Mexico  and  Peru: 
this  was  a  law  of  nature ;  he  had  no  reasons  to  give  why  " 
it  should  be  so;  but  such  had  been  the  admitted  fact 
for  many  years,  and  from  it  he  would  not  swerve.  He 
was  not  fond  of  new-fangled  notions,  which,  after  all, 
would  only  lead  us  back  to  the  exploded  errors  of  the 
past.  To  accept  the  statement  that  gold  was  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  would  be  to  return 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  thought  there  was 
gold  in  the  upper  regions  of  Tartary ! 

Sensation  is  not  tangible,  assayahle,  like  gold.  "We  can 
understand,  therefore,  that  the  very  men  who  would  make 
merry  with  the  awuniinium,  would  accept  easily  such  a 
phrase  as  "  reflex  action."  The  decapitated  animal  de- 
fends itself  against  injury,  gets  out  of  the  way  of  annoy- 
ances, cleans  itself,  performs  many  of  its  ordinary  actions, 
but  is  said  to  do  these  things  without  that  Sensibility 
which,  if  its  head  were  on,  would  guide  them.  Even  be- 
fore the  Eeflex  Theory  was  invented  this  line  of  argu- 
ment was  used.  Gall,  referring  to  the  experiments  of 
Sue,  pre\-iou8ly  noticed,  says  that  "  Sue  confounds  the 
eflecta  of  Irritability  with  those  of  Sensibility,"*  Not 
gold,  dear  sir,  hut  anruminium  ! 

44.  On  investigating  the  phenomena  we  aoon  come 
upon  two  classes  which  must  cause  hesitation.  We  find 
that  the  brain  has  its  reflex  processes,  of  tlie  same  order 
as  those  of  the  con! ;  we  find  that  these  processes  may 
be  conscious  or  unconscious,  voluntary  or  involuntary; 
BO  that  we  can  no  longer  separate  brain  from  cord  on  the 
ground  of  Reflexion.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  two 
•  Gall  ((  Spl-iuhkim,  Anat.  ct  rhtjaiol.  da  S'jfWnM  It'trreiix,  I,  63. 
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are  mechanisms  with  similar  powers.  Turning  now  to 
the  other  class  of  phenomena,  we  find  that  precisely  ad 
the  brain  is  an  organ  of  Beflexion,  the  cord  is  an  oi^n 
of  Sensation.  All  the  evidence  we  can  have,  from  which 
to  infer  the  presence  of  sensation,  is  furnished  by  the 
sensorial  processes  in  the  cord.  Bemove  the  brain,  and 
the  animal  still  manifests  Sensibility,  and  this  in  degrees 
of  energy  and  complexity  proportional  to  the  mechanisms 
still  intact :  some  of  these  manifestations  have  the  char- 
acter of  volitional  actions,  some  of  automatic  actions, 
some  of  Memory,  Judgment,  and  selective  Adaptation. 
These  we  observe  not  indeed  with  the  energy  and  variety 
of  such  manifestations  when  the  brain  co-operates,  since 
the  disturbance  of  the  organism  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  brain's  removal — or  the  meagreness  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  the  correlative  of  the  brain  never  having 
been  developed  —  must  of  course  involve  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  observed  phenomena ;  but  the  point  here 
brought  forward  is  that  phenomena  of  the  same  order  are 
manifested  by  organisms  with  or  without  a  brain. 

45.  Let  us  go  seriatim  through  the  evidence  of  these 
two  classes :  — 

CEREBRAL  REFLEXES. 

While  Theory  sej)arated  the  actions  of  the  cord  from 
those  of  the  brain  on  the  ground  of  their  being  at  times 
unconscious  and  involuntary,  Observation  disclosed  that 
this  distinction  could  not  be  maintained. 

This  step  was  taken  by  Dr.  Laycock  in  1840.  In  a 
striking  paper*  read  by  him  at  the  British  Association  in 
1844,  he  brouglit  together  the  evidence  on  which  his  view 
was  founded.  The  idea  has  been  adopted  and  illustrated 
in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  now  calls  the  action 
"  unconscious  cerebration." 

*  Printed  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  JRerietc,  Jan.  1845. 
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''  I  was  led  to  this  opinion,"  Br.  Laycock  says  in  an- 
nouncing his  view,  "by  the  general  principle  that  the 
ganglia  within  the  cranium,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  as  to  their  re- 
action on  external  agencies  by  laws  identical  with  those 
governing  the  spinal  ganglia  and  their  analogues  in  the 
lower  animals.  If,  therefore,  the  spinal  cord  is  a  centre 
of  reflexion,  the  brain  must  also  be  one.*'  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  Dr.  Laycock  did  not  extend  this  principle, 
and  declare  that  whatever  was  true  of  the  properties  of 
the  cranial  centres  must  also  be  true  of  the  spinal  cen- 
tres ;  if  the  brain  have  Sensibility,  the  spinal  cord  must 
also  have  it. 

Dr.  Laycock  refers  to  the  curious  phenomena  of  Hydro- 
phobia in  proof  that  reflex  actions  may  be  excited  by  the 
optic  nerves,  or  by  a  mere  idea  of  water.  When  a  mirror 
was  presented  to  a  patient,  the  reflexion  of  the  light  act- 
ing on  his  retina,  in  the  manner  of  a  reflexion  from  the 
surface  of  water,  produced  a  convulsive  sobbing,  as  in  the 
attempt  to  swallow  water,  and  the  patient  turned  aside 
his  head  with  expressions  of  terror.  Money  was  given 
him  to  induce  him  to  look  a  second  time,  but  before  he 
had  looked  a  minute  the  same  effect  was  produced. 

The  idea  of  water  excited  similar  convulsions.  No 
sooner  was  it  suggested  that  the  patient  should  swallow 
a  little  water  than  he  seemed  frightened,  and  began  to 
cr}'  out.  By  kindly  encouragements  he  was  brought  to 
express  liis  willingness  to  drink,  but  the  sound  of  the 
water,  as  it  was  poured  out  again,  brought  on  convulsions. 
In  anotlier  case,  "  on  our  proposing  to  him  to  drink,  he 
started  up,  and  recovered  his  breath'by  a  deep  con\ailsive 
inspiration.  On  being  urged  to  try,  he  took  a  cup  of 
water  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other.  With  an 
expression  of  terror,  yet  with  great  resolution,  he  filled 
the  spoon  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips ;  but  be- 
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fore  it  reached  his  month  his  conrage  forsook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  desist  He  repeatedly  renewed  the  attempt, 
but  with  no  more  success.  His  arm  became  rigid  and 
immovable  whenever  he  tried  to  raise  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  he  struggled  in  vain  against  this  spasmodic  resist- 
ance." 

In  1843  Griesinger — who  appears  to  have  known 
nothing  of  Dr.  Laycock's  paper  —  published  his  remark- 
ably suggestive  memoir  on  Psychical  Eeflexes,*  in  which 
he  extends  the  principle  of  Reflexion  to  all  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres.  The  whole  course  of  subsequent  research 
has  confirmed  this  view ;  so  that  we  may  say  with  Lan- 
dry, "Uexistence  du  pouvoir  rdflexe  dans  I'encdphale  ou 
dans  quelques  unes  de  ses  parties  ^tablit  une  nouvelle 
analogic  entre  le  centre  nerveux  cranien  et  la  moelle 
epini^re.t  Indeed  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Laughter 
which  follows  a  ludicrous  idea,  or  the  Terror  which  fol- 
lows a  suggestion  of  danger,  —  the  varying  and  involun- 
tary expression  of  Emotion, — and  the  curious  phenomena 
of  Imitation  and  Contagion,  —  to  see  how  large  a  place 
cerebral  reflexion  occupies. 

46.  The  existence  of  cerebral  reflexion  having  been 
thus  made  manifest,  Dr.  Carpenter  classed  all  reflex 
actions  under  three  heads:  1**,  the  excito-motor,  deter- 
mined by  the  spinal  cord;  2^,  the  sensori-motor,  de- 
termined by  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  3®, 
ideo-motor,  determined  by  the  brain.  From  all  these 
Consciousness  is  absent  From  the  first,  he  supposes 
Sensation  to  be  absent.  As  an  artifice,  such  a  classifi- 
cation may  have  its  value,  but  it  is  physiologically  and 

*  Oriebinocr,  Ahhandlimgefi,  1872.  The  first  volume  contoms  a  re* 
print  of  this  memoir. 

t  Landrt,  Traili  des  Paralysies^  I.  55.  Conf.  Ziemssek,  Chorta  in 
the  Handbuch  der  speeiellen  Patholoffie,  Bd.  XII.  2,  p.  408.  And  LuYs, 
£ludes  dephynol,  etpathoL  Uribrales^  1874,  pp.  89-94. 
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jisrA^io^ialBT  nnslettding.  It  sustains  the  hypothesis 
cf  as  iTrarittTT  exGto-motor  mechanism.  It  restricts 
Sec^lfirr  to  ooe  of  its  manv  mode&  It  fails  altogether 
to  eccnect  Sensatioa  with  Thought,  the  Logic  of  Feeling 

ih  ibe  Lc«!ic  of  Sisns. 

47.  The  view  of  Sensibflitr  as  common  to  the  whole 
r!:«T>-«paial  axis  is  by  no  means  new.  Bobert  Whjtt 
ra-T^iaJped  it.  Prochaska  held  that  the  spinal  cord 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  setuorium  commune;  and 
he  aii^eied,  in  proof,  the  familiar  facts  of  sensibility 
uttnifesied  by  headless  animals  The  next  writer  whom 
I  can  discover  to  have  held  this  opinion  is  J.  J.  Sue, — 
the  fftiber  of  the  celebrated  French  romance-writer, — 
who,  in  1S»?3,  otxiceived  that  his  experiments  proved  the 
sfrcQftl  cofd  to  be  capable  of  replacing,  to  a  certain  ex- 
vaix.  the  fcnctioiis  of  the  brain.*  Next  came  Legallois,t 
who  iiDdatook  to  show,  by  a  series  of  experiments^  that 
the  f  principle  of  sensation  and  movement^  in  the  trunk 
and  extremitiea^  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
sere  division  of  the  cord,  he  said,  produces  "  the  aston- 
ishing result  of  an  animal,  in  which  the  head  and  the 
body  enjoy  separate  vitality,  the  head  living  as  if  the 
bc^y  did  not  exist,  and  the  body  living  as  if  the  head  did 
ncc  exisL  Goinea-pigs,  after  decapitation,  seem  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  pain  caused  by  the  wound  in  the  neck ;  they 
alternately  carry  first  one  hind4eg  and  then  the  other,  to 
the  spot,  as  if  to  scratch  it     Kittens  also  do  the  same." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  1817,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  con- 
clT2ded  that  '^the  spinal  marrow  possesses  sensorial  power, 
as  appears  from  very  simple  experiments  ** ;  but  he  held 

•  Srx,  AdbmAa  PhCmofkiqma  smr  la  FHaJUi  H  le  Gidranismt,  p.  9. 
He  «:»  Ti'Dt  octtass«at«  hovercr,  bat  adopted  Biduit't  opinioo  re^wctipg 
tbe  smijcHlitT  of  the  riscera,  p.  6S. 

'^  Lj»a!XO».  Erpfrinea  smr  le  prineipe  dt  la  tic  Published,  I  eoD- 
clode.  in  1511;  theeditioa  I  use  is  the  one  printed  in  the  EnqfcUpUn 
4a  SHimets  Jfcdicalit,  IV. 
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the  brain  to  be  the  chief  source  of  sensorial  power  •  The 
following  year,  Lallemand  supported  this  opinion  by  the 
very  curious  phenomena  exhibited  by  infants  born  with- 
out brains:  these  infants  breathed,  swallowed,  sucked, 
squalled,  and  gave  very  unequivocal  signs  of  sensibility. 
The  value  of  such  observations  consists  in  disproving  the 
objection  frequently  urged  against  the  evidence  of  decapi- 
tated animals,  namely,  that  in  these  animals  the  spinal 
cord  preserves  the  remains  of  a  sensibility  endowed  by 
the  brain. 

Longet  here  places  an  observation  recorded  by  Beyer. 
A  new-bom  infant,  whose  brain,  during  the  birth,  had 
been  completely  extirpated  (to  save  the  mother's  life), 
was  wrapped  in  a  towel,  and  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  as  a  lifeless  mass.  While  the  surgeon  was  giving 
all  his  care  to  the  mother,  he  heard  with  horror  a  kind  of 
murmur  proceeding  from  the  spot  where  the  body  had 
been  placed.  In  three  minutes  a  distinct  cry  was  heard. 
The  towel  was  removed,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  this 
brainless  infant  was  seen  stmggling  with  rapid  movement 
of  its  arms  and  legs.  It  cried,  and  gave  other  signs  of 
sensibility  for  several  minutes.-)- 

In  1828  Calmeil  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  Legallois,  Wilson  Philip,  and  Lallemand.  In- 
deed when,  in  1833,  the  Reflex  Theory  appeared,  this 
opinion  was  so  firaily  rooted,  that  we  find  Mr.  Grainger 
combating  it  as  the  established  error  of  the  day.  He 
takes  as  much  pains  to  show  that  physiologists  are  wrong 
in  attributing  sensation  to  the  spinal  cord,  as  I  am  here 
taking  to  show  that  they  were  right  J    "It  is,  indeed, 

*  Wilson  Philip,  ExperimefUal  Inquiry  into  (h€  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Functions,  pp.  209,  210. 

t  LoNOET,  Traitd  de  Physioloffie,  II.  105. 

X  He  cites  Cavier,  Miyendie,  Desmoulins,  and  Mayo  as  maintaining 
this  error. 


tlie^vliQle  qvesticn  conoezning 
ttK  irmk  «r  ii'wAfind  <tf  tiie  tfaeoij  whkh  attributes  the 
3bA9l  jsip^'n  lA  ^e  ifnal  eavd  hinges  upon  the  oanec^ 

«tf  the  reeeiYed  doctrines  respectiiig 

and  Tolitaon;  so  that  until  those 

sxe  xiewi  u>  lie  £slse»  it  is  imposaible  to  estab- 

Tiie  TBiiier  is  xeq«ested  to  take  note  of  tliis,  becanae 
^iksr  ^1%  ccnne  xo  i£e  evidenoe  which  proves  the  spinal 
«cri  ^  ^e^  &  neciiz^  cf  lynsation^  we  shall  find  that  the 
m^f  rm:^  ier  i«;^rC2ag  that  evidence  is  the  assumed 
mux  ai  ibe  £eaex  TbeoiT,  eoupled  with  the  assumption 
«f  "i^  acaa  c«&iB^  the  exdnsive  seat  of  sensation. 
ITzisraK  if  i^  evidence  proves  that  tl^  spinal  cord  u  a 

then  the  Beflex  Theory  is  destroyed, 
:Q  de  az^ed  j^ainst  such  evidence. 

4-5.   I^3s  Eany  of  the  £scts  which  prove  the  sensa- 

«Kf&Ll  faartaon  of  the  spinal  eoid  were  known,  and  even 

a  T:fcc::>e  ixowpdoa  of  tbdr  real  significance  was  genial, 

«tt£Ll  ibe  BeAex  Xkeoiy  came  to  explain  all  such  facts  as 

^  N5;al'&  of  iMchanical  adjustment,  and  g[  a  new  ner- 

VVC5  jciDcipIe  caDed  *  R^exkxL*    For  many  years  this 

liieocv  bss  reigned,  and  m^  with  but  little  opposition. 

Yec  :Le  troe  doctiine  has  not  wanted  defenders  in  Ger- 

sttZLV.     Xasse  f  denied  that  decapitated  animals  showed 

»>  s^^ntaiKity;  he  asserted  that  diey  exhibited  clear 

%Ti>  ot  mental  activity.     Cams  sarcastically  pointed  out 

tha:  tbe  t-iW  *  refiex  ^  was  replacing  "  irritability,"  as  a 

key  :o  unl<vk  all  puzzles;  and  he  took  up  a  position 

which  :s  very  similar  to  the  one  occupied  in  these  pages, 

na:ut?Iy.  that  the  spinal  cord  being  formed  of  gray  matter 

AS  well  as  of  fibres,  it  must  have  sensibility  and  power  of 

waoting  on  nervous  stimulus,  no  less  than  conductibility; 

•  Orain>;f»,  ^f»Tirtirrr  mui  Fmncticns  of  the  S^nmtl  Cord,  p.  6(5. 
t  ]Sji$:<^£,  Cmtrrs,  rvr  Fhysiolc^  und  Patkoiogi^  YoL  IL  Pirt  2. 
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that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  centre,  and  must  act  like  all  other 
nerve-centres.*  J.  W.  Arnold  opposed  the  Reflex  Theory 
in  a  very  remarkable  little  work,  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  claim  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  sensory  and  motor  cen- 
tre, although  denying  to  ite  actions  any  volitional  char- 
acter.f  This  was  in  1844  Eleven  years  elapsed  without 
any  further  opposition,  when  Edward  Pfliiger,  in  1853, 
published  his  work  on  the  Sensorial  Functions  of  the 
spinal  corAJ  In  this  work  he  recurred  to  the  old  views 
of  Prochaska  and  Legallois;  but  although  he  attacked 
Marshall  Hall  with  merciless  severity,  he  did  not  point 
out  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Beflex  Theory,  which 
theory  he  seems  to  accept  Nor  did  he  give  his  views 
that  philosophical  and  anatomical  basis  which  could  alone 
render  his  interpretations  acceptable.  Added  to  this,  the 
tone  of  asperity  in  which  his  work  was  written,  created 
some  prejudice  against  him ;  and  thus,  while  many  ad- 
mitted his  facts,  they  rejected  his  conclusions.§ 

In  1858  Professor  Owen  read  a  paper  of  mine  at  the 
Leeds  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  on  "  The  spinal 
cord  as  a  centre  of  Sensation  and  Volition,"  in  which  a 
rapid  indication  of  my  point  of  view,  and  an  account  of 
some  experiments  to  illustrate  it,  were  given — not,  I 
believe,  conclusive  to  any  of  the  audience.  Indeed,  the 
subject  was  too  vast  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  paper ;  and 
my  object  was  rather  to  excite  new  inquiry,  than  to  make 
converts  to  a  view  which  could  only  be  embraced  after  a 
thorough  reinvestigation  of  the  dominant  theoriea 

In  1859  appeared  Schiff's  work;  ||  and  here  we  find  a 

•  CARua,  System,  der  PhysioIot^U,  III.  101. 

t  J.  W.  Arnold,  JXe  Lehre  von  der  Rrflex-Fundion,  8S. 

t  Pfluoer,  Die  aensoriBchen  Functionen  dea  Mckenmarks  der  Wir* 
helthiere, 

%  Except  AuKRBAOH,  who  repeated  and  yaried  the  experiments  ;  and 
FuKKB,  who  partially  adopted  the  conclusions  in  his  systematic  treatise 
on  Physiology. 

[I  ScuiFF,  Lehrbuch  der  Phytiologie,  208. 
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laige  space  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  Pfliiger's  doctrina 
Schiff,  whose  immense  experience  as  an  experimentalist, 
and  whose  acuteness  and  caution  every  one  will  highly 
estimate,  frankly  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  sensational 
character  of  spinal  actions ;  but  he  denies  that  they  are 
volitional,  and  objects  strongly  to  the  introduction  of  any 
such  idea  as  that  of  "  psychical  activity."  He  thinks  it 
utterly  untenable  to  suppose  that  impressions  have  reac- 
tions in  the  brain  which  they  have  not  in  the  spinal 
cord :  —  if  one  has  sensibility,  the  other  must  have  it ; 
and  he  thinks  that,  so  far  from  the  actions  of  the  cord 
being  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  brain  by  the 
character  of  "  reflexion,''  and  depending  on  a  mechanical 
arrangement — all  actions,  cerebral  or  spinal,  are  reflex; 
all  depend  on  a  mechanical  arrangement* 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  the  remarkable  work  of 
Gohz,  so  often  cited  in  these  pages,t  and  his  subsequent 
experiments  on  dogs,  which  (  although  he  does  not  deci- 
sively adopt  the  views  of  Pfliiger  )  furnish  ample  evidence 
that  sensation  and  volition  cannot  be  exclusively  localized 
in  the  brain. 

49.  Heubers  interesting  experiments  f  show  that  a 
frog  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  profound  sleep  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  external  stimulation,  and  in  tliis  state 
will  remain  lying  on  its  back  for  hours.  Now  this  posi- 
tion is  one  so  very  uncomfortable  that,  when  awake,  the 
frv^g  will  not  retain  it  a  moment,  if  free  to  turn  round ;  and 

•  Lanprt.  TraiU  dfs  ParalpsieSy  1859,  maintains  that  tbe'^wrd  is  a 
centre  of  sensation,  and  that  there  is  in  it  a  faculty  analogous  to  the  per- 
en^ption  and  judgment  of  the  brain.  Compare  pp.  163  et  sq,  and  305. 
He  aLso  cites  an  essay  by  Dr.  Patok  of  Edinburgh  (  Edi$iburgh  Medioal 
%/t»wrHti/,  1$46X  in  which  the  sensational  and  Tolitional  claims  of  the 
spinal  wnl  are  advanced. 

"^  OoLTi,  Beihna^  sur  Ltkrt  von  den  Jhimetitmen  dcr  Nerveneentrfn 
d^s  Pr^^Mfs^  1S69. 

♦  rfiiig^rs  Ardkir,  Bd.  XIT.  pi  158. 
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when  asleep,  a  prick  on  the  toe,  a  sudden  noise,  or  a  beam 
of  light  will  awaken  it,  causing  it  to  turn.  That  is  to 
say,  the  withdrawal  of  the  normal  stimuli  so  lowers  the 
sensibility  of  the  frog's  nerve-centres,  that  he  does  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  unusual  position,  but  feels  them 
directly  the  centres  are  stimulated  into  activity.  All  this 
is  intelligible  enough  on  the  supposition  of  the  state  of 
sleep  being  dependent  on  a  lowering  of  the  cerebral 
activity.  But  what  shall  we  say  on  learning  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  phenomena  are  manifested  by  a  brainless 
frog  ?  Every  one  knows  that  the  brainless  frog  is  intol- 
erant of  lying  on  its  back,  and  immediately  turns  round, 
if  placed  on  it.  Yet  the  brainless  frog  may  be  thrown 
into  deep  sleep  by  the  same  exclusion  of  external  stimuli ; 
from  which  he  also  will  be  awakened  by  a  prick,  a  noise, 
or  a  beam  of  light ;  and  no  sooner  is  he  awakened  than 
he  at  once  turns  roimd.  Were  the  brainless  frog  inca- 
pable of  sensation,  a  prick  on  his  toe  would  cause  a 
simple  reflex  withdrawal  of  the  leg ;  but  this  i^  not  the 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  stimulus  excites  the  whole 
spinal  cord,  and  whatever  sensation  of  discomfort  may 
be  caused  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  limb3  in  an 
uninjured  awakened  frog,  is  excited  in  the  brainless  frog. 

50.  I  need  not  swell  this  chapter  with  examples  of 
Sensibility  in  animals  deprived  of  the  brain ;  many  have 
already  been  given,  and  any  text-book  of  Physiology  will 
supply  more.  No  one  disputes  the  observations,  only  the 
inference  that  these  manifestations  were  sentient:  they 
are  said  to  have  been  merely  mechanical  reflexes.  If, 
however,  we  can  detect  in  them  some  evidence  of  what  all 
recognize  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mind,  the  mechan- 
ical interpretation  will  be  less  plausible. 

At  the  outset  the  reader  must  be  warned  against  exag- 
gerating and  distorting  the  bearing  of  my  remarks,  and 
must  not  suppose  that  I  disregard  the  vast  differences 
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between  the  Logic  of  Signs  which  belongs  to  Thought^ 
and  the  Logic  of  Feeling  which  belongs  to  Sensation,  nor 
suppose  that  I  look  upon  the  spinal  cord  as  a  mental 
organ  having  the  savie  functions  as  the  brain.  All  that 
J  wish  to  establish  is  the  common  character  <^  spinal  and 
cerebral  processes,  modified  as  each  is  by  the  character  of 
the  actions  initiated  by  the  process. 

51.   This  premised,  let  us  begin  with  the  evidence  of 

DISCRIMINATION. 

Although  this  process  is  usually  regarded  as  purely 
psychological,  it  must  obviously  have  its  physiological 
side ;  we  find  it  in  Sensation  as  in  Ideation,  and  may  ex- 
pect to  find  it  in  unconscious  as  in  conscious  processes  — 
in  a  word,  in  all  sensorial  processes  whatever.  Place  a 
bit  of  marble  on  your  tongue,  and  it  will  be  touched,  but 
not  tasted :  the  sensations  of  contact  and  temperature  will 
excite  reflexes,  but  little  or  no  reflexes  from  parotid  and 
salivary  glands.  A  difiTerence  in  sensation  has  a  corre- 
sponding difierence  in  reflex  action ;  which  may  be  made 
evident  by  removing  the  tasteless  marble,  and  replacing 
it  by  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  lime,  i.  e.  the  marble  in  an- 
other state  reduced  to  a  powder :  this  will  excite  a  sen- 
sation of  taste,  and  a  secretion  from  the  glands.  In  both 
cases  your  sentient  organism  was  affected,  but  it  reacted 
differently  because  the  difference  of  the  stimulation  was 
discriminated :  consciously  or  unconsciously,  you  feli  dif- 
ferently. Again:  touch  the  back  of  your  mouth  with 
your  finger,  or  a  feather,  and  a  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  gullet  responds,  followed  by  vomiting,  if  the  excita- 
tion be  renewed.  Yet  these  same  nerves  and  muscles 
respond  by  the  totally  opposite  action  of  swallowing,  if 
instead  of  the  stimulation  coining  from  your  finger,  it 
come  from  the  pressure  of  food  or  drink. 
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« 

Analogous  experiments  on  animals  without  their  brains 
yield  similar  results.*  The  salivary  secretion  and  the 
ordinary  reactions  of  Taste  are  provoked  by  sapid  sub- 
stances. Still  more  conclusive  are  the  observations  made 
on  a  dog  whose  spinal  cord  has  been  divided,  and  who 
therefore  according  to  the  reigning  ideas  is  incapable  of 
feeling  any  impression  made  on  parts  below  the  section. 
A  pencil  inserted  in  the  rectum  causes  a  reaction  of  the 
muscles  energetically  resisting  the  entrance  of  this  for- 
eign body;  yet  this  rectum  so  sensitive  in  its  reaction 
on  the  stimulus  of  the  pencil,  responds  by  the  totally 
diflerent  reaction  —  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles — on 
the  stimulus  of  fsecal  matters. 

52.  "This  is  all  mechanical,"  you  say?  Mechanical, 
no  doubt,  as  all  actions  are;  but  the  question  here  is 
whether  among  the  conditions  of  the  mechanical  action 
Sensibility  has  a  place  ?  The  answer  can  only  be  grounded 
on  induction.  The  actions  of  the  dog  are  analogous  to 
the  actions  which  you  know  were  sentient  in  yourself. 
There  was  in  both  a  discrimination,  in  both  a  correspond- 
ing reaction.  I  admit  that  what  is  here  called  "  discrim- 
ination '*  is  the  application  of  a  logical  term  to  a  mechan- 
ical process;  I  admit  that  if  the  spinal  mechanism  is 
insentient,  the  fact  of  discrimination  may  still  be  mani- 
fested ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  many  and  coercive  grounds 
for  admitting  that  the  mechanism  is  sentient  gain  further 
support  in  the  evidence  of  discrimination.  Every  par- 
ticular sensation  has  its  corresponding  reaction ;  and  al- 
though this  has  been  acquired  during  ancestral  or  indi- 
vidual experiences,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  no  consciousness  accompanying  the  operation,  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  a  valid  argument  against  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sensorial  process.  We  have  only  to  lower 
the  Sensibility  of  the  cord  by  anaesthetics,  or  to  preoccupy 

•  See  Frol).  II.  §  183. 
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its  energies  by  some  other  excitation,  and  the  reaction 
fails. 

BIEMOBT. 

53.  "  But  discrimination,  if  not  a  purely  physical  pro- 
cess, implies  Memory  ? "  No  doubt.  And  what  is  Mem- 
ory—  on  its  physiological  side  —  but  an  organized  ten- 
dency to  react  on  lines  previously  traversed  ?  As  Gries- 
inger  truly  says :  "  There  is  Memory  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  central  organs,  including  the  spinal  cord.  There 
is  one  for  reflex  actions,  no  less  than  for  sense-images, 
words,  and  ideas."  Gratiolet  makes  a  similar  assertion.* 
Indeed  if,  as  we  have  seen,  reflex  actions  are  partly  con- 
nate, and  partly  acquired,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
class  must  involve  that  very  reproduction  of  experiences, 
which  in  the  sphere  of  Intellect  is  called  Memory. 

There  is  assuredly  something  paradoxical  at  first  in 
this  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Logic  of  Signs,  yet 
the  psychologist  will  find  it  of  great  service.  But  if  the 
terms  discrimination  and  memory  be  objected  to,  they 
may  be  replaced  by  some  such  phrase  as  the  "  adaptation 
of  the  mechanism  to  varying  impulsea**  On  its  objective 
side.  Discrimination  is  Neural  Grouping;  on  its  subjec- 
tive side,  it  is  Association  of  experiences. 

INSTINCT. 

54.  If  we  can  detect  evidences  of  Volition  and  Instinct 
in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  our  thesis  may  be  considered 
less  questionable.  And  such  evidence  there  is.  Goltz 
decapitated  a  male  frog  (in  the  pairing  season),  and  ob- 
served that  it  not  only  sought,  grasped,  and  enei^tically 

*  '*  II  y  a  done  une  m^moire  par  le  cerreau  et  one  m^moire  par  I'to* 
tomate.  Tous  les  organes  ont  une  m^moire  propre,  c'est  k  dire  uns  Uih 
dance  d  reproduire  les  series  d'actes  qn'ils  ont  plosiean  fois  ezecat^"-' 
Gratiolet,  AnaL  du  Systime  Xerveux,  1857,  p.  464. 
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embraced  a  female,  but  could  always  discriminate  a  fe- 
male from  a  male.  Thus  when  a  male  frog  closely  re- 
sembling a  female  in  size  and  shape  was  presented  to 
this  decapitated  animal,  he  clasped  it,  but  rapidly  let  it 
go  again,  whereas  even  the  dead  body  of  a  female  was 
held  as  in  a  vica  Goltz  tried  to  delude  this  brainless 
animal  in  various  ways,  always  in  vain.  Only  a  female 
would  be  lield  in  his  embrace.  Goltz  then  presented  a 
female  in  a  reversed  position,  so  that  the  head  was  grasped 
by  the  male.  Now  here,  had  there  been  simply  a  reflex 
machine,  incapable  of  sentient  discrimination,  the  clutched 
female  would  have  been  held  in  this  position,  just  like 
any  other  object  which  excited  the  reflex;  there  would 
have  been  no  "  sense  of  incongruity,"  such  as  Goltz  no- 
ticed in  his  frog,  who  at  oppe  began  a  series  of  move- 
ments by  which  he  was  enabled,  without  letting  the  fe- 
male escape,  to  bring  her  into  the  proper  position.  To 
render  this  observation  still  more  significant,  I  may  add 
that  Goltz  did  not  find  all  male  frogs  act  thus  —  many 
relinquished  the  female  thus  improperly  presented  to 
them.  Such  phenomena  observed  in  frogs  possessing 
brains,  would  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  sexual  instinct 
and  volition. 

Further :  Goltz  removed  the  brain  from  a  frog,  which 
he  then  held  under  water,  gently  pressing  the  body  so  as 
to  drive  the  air  out  of  its  lungs;  the  body  being  then 
heavier  than  the  water  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  it  re- 
mained motionless.  He  repeated  this  procedure  with  an- 
other frog,  not  brainless  but  blinded.  This  one  sank  also, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  rose  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  This 
difference  naturally  suggests  that  the  brainless  frog  was 
insensible  of  the  condition  which  in  the  other  caused  a 
movement  of  relief.  The  one  felt  impending  suffocation, 
the  other  felt  nothing.  Such  was  the  interpretation  of 
a  German  friend  in  whose  presence  I  repeated  the  experi- 
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ment  But  I  had  been  instructed  by  Groltz,  and  bade 
my  friend  wait  awhile.  He  did  so,  and  saw  the  brainless 
frog  slowly  rise  to  the  surface  and  breathe  there  like  his 
blinded  companion.  So  that  the  only  difference  observ- 
able was  in  the  lessened  sensibility  of  the  brainless  frog. 

55.  But  Groltz  records  a  still  more  conclusive  case.  In 
a  large  vessel  of  water  he  inverted  a  glass  jar  also  con* 
taining  water,  which  could  then  only  be  retained  in  the 
jar  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Through  the  neck  of  this 
inverted  jar  he  thrust  a  blinded  frog,  not  having  pressed 
the  air  out  of  its  lungs.  It  rose  at  once  in  the  jar,  touch- 
ing the  inverted  bottom  with  its  nose,  and  when  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air  was  felt,  the  frog  began  restlessly 
feeling  about  the  sur&ce  of  its  prison  till  an  issue  was 
found  in  the  neck  of  the  jar,  through  which  it  dashed 
into  the  vessel,  and  at  once  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  breathe.  In  this  observation  are  plainly  mani- 
fested the  stimulation  of  uneasy  sensation,  the  volition 
of  seeking  relief,  and  the  disc^mination  of  it  when  found. 
If  this  frog  was  a  sentient  mechanism,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  fact  that  a  brainless  frog  was  observed  to  go  throng 
precisely  the  same  series  of  actions  ?  Goltz  pertinendy 
remarks:  ''So  long  as  physiologists  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  brain  was  the  sole  organ  of  sensation,  it  was 
easy  to  declare  all  the  actions  of  the  brainless  animal 
to  be  merely  reflex.  But  now  we  must  ask  whether  the 
greater  part  of  these  actions  are  not  due  to  the  power  of 
adaptation  in  the  central  organs,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  class  of  simple  reflexes  ?  If  I  bind  one 
leg  of  a  brainless  frc^  and  observe  that  he  not  only 
sees  an  obstacle,  but  crawls  aside  from  it,  I  must  regard 
these  movements  as  regulated  by  his  central  power  of 
adaptation;  but  now  suppose  I  unbind  the  1^  and  re- 
move the  obstacle,  then  if  I  prick  the  frog  he  hops  for- 
ward.   Must  I  now  declare  this  hop  to  have  been  a 
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simple  reflex?    Not  at  all    In  both  caaes  the  physio- 
logical processes  have  been  similar."^ 

56.  There  are  no  doubt  readers  who  will  dismiss  all 
evidence  drawn  from  experiments  on  frogs,  as  irrelevant 
to  mammals  and  man.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  the 
evidence  stands  with  respect  to  animals  higher  in  the 
scale,  endowed  with  less  questionable  mental  faculties. 
In  a  former  chapter  (Problem  II.  §  29)  we  recorded  the 
marked  results  of  removing  the  cerebral  hemispheres; 
and  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  these  by  no  means 
justified  the  conclusion  usually  drawn  respecting  the 
hemispheres  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensation.  And  this 
on  two  grounds :  First,  because  the  absence  of  some  sen- 
sitive phenomena  does  not  prevent  the  presence  of  others: 
the  mutilated  organism  is  still  capable  of  manifesting 
Sensibility  in  those  organs  which  remain  intact  Sec^ 
ondly,  because  were  the  mutilation  followed  by  total  de- 
struction of  Sensibility,  this  would  not  prove  Sensibility 
in  the  normal  organism  to  have  its  seat  in  the  part  in- 
jured. If  the  removal  of  a  pin  will  destroy  the  chrono- 
metric  action  of  a  watch,  we  do  not  thence  infer  that  the 
chronometric  action  was  the  function  of  this  pin.  And 
this  objection  has  the  greater  force  when  we  remember 
that  one  hemisphere  may  be  removed  without  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  a  single  function,  and  both  may  be  removed 
without  the  loss  of  several  functions  usually  ascribed  to 
cerebral  influence.* 

*  To  obviate  roisimderstanding  let  me  say  that,  unless  the  contrary  is 
specified,  I  nse  the  term  Brain  throughout  this  argument  as  equivalent  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  because  it  is  in  these  that  sensation,  Tolition, 
and  consciousness  are  localized  by  the  generality  of  writers,  many  of 
whom,  indeed,  regard  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  as 
the  exclusive  seat  of  these  phenomena,  dividing  these  cells  into  sensa- 
tional, emotional,  and  intellectuaL  There  are  physiologists  who  extend 
sensation  to  the  cerebral  ganglia  and  gray  masses  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
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57.  Consider  the  analogous  effects  of  injuries  to  or  re- 
moval of  the  Cerebellum,  in  causing  disturbance  of  loco- 
motion, whence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the 
Cerebellum  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  evidence  that  very 
many  musciilar  co-ordinations  still  persist  after  this  organ 
is  removed.  What  is  the  part  played  by  the  Cerebellum 
I  do  not  pause  here  to  examine.*  I  only  say  that  the 
movements  of  swimming,  sucking,  swallowing,  breathing, 
crying,  micturition,  defecation,  etc.,  are  co-ordinated  as 
well  after  removal  of  the  Cerebellum  as  they  were  before, 
and  that  consequently  tlieir  co-ordination  has  not  its  seat 
in  the  Cerebellum.  The  parallelism  is  obvious.  Ee- 
moval  of  the  Cerebrum  causes  a  disturbance  in  the  com- 
bination of  sensations,  and  the  execution  of  certain  sense- 
guided  actions,  but  causes  little  appreciable  disturbance 
in  others.  Eemoval  of  the  Cerebellum  causes  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  combination  of  certain  muscular  sensations, 
and  the  execution  of  certain  co-ordinated  actions,  with 
little  appreciable  disturbance  in  others. 

58.  So  little  have  the  facts  been  surveyed  and  esti- 
mated in  their  entirety  that  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
on  which  physiologists  are  more  agreed  than  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  Cerebellum  being  that  of  co-ordination.  Yet 
consider  this  decisive  experiment  I  etherized  three 
healthy  frogs,  from  one  I  removed  the  entire  cranial  cen- 
tres ;  from  another  I  removed  only  the  cerebellum ;  and, 

gata  ;  bnt  the  medulla  spinalis  is  so  clearly  continuous  with  the  medalla 
oblongata  that  there  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  excluding  sensation  from 
the  one  if  it  is  accorded  to  the  other ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  tensi- 
tive  phenomena  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres,  force  us 
to  admit  analogous  phenomena  in  the  absence  of  the  ganglia  and  medolla 
oblongata :  in  each  case  the  phenomena  are  less  complex  and  varied  u 
the  mechanisms  become  less  complex. 

♦  Compare  LrssANA  e  Lemoigne,  Fisiologia  dei  cerUri  encefaliei,  1871, 
II.  239,  240,  330. 
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leaving  the  third  in  possession  of  an  intact  encephalon,  I 
made  two  sections  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  two  first  hopped,  swam,  used  their  legs  in  de- 
fence, and  exhibited  a  variety  of  muscular  co-ordinations, 
although  in  both  the  supposed  organ  of  co-ordination  was 
absent.  Whereas  the  tliird,  which  had  this  organ  intact, 
and  was  capable  of  moving  each  limb  separately,  and 
each  pair  of  limbs  separately,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
moving  all  four  simultaneously.  Why  was  this  ?  Obvi- 
ously because  in  the  first  two  frogs  the  motor  mechanism 
remained  intact,  and  only  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  in- 
fluence was  removed ;  in  the  third  frog  the  sensory  part 
of  the  motor  mechanism  had  been  divided,  and  no  com- 
bination of  the  limbs  was  possible. 

59.  Physiological  induction  agrees  with  anatomical  in- 
duction in  assigning  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  the 
office  of  incitation  and  regulation  rather  than  of  innerva" 
Hon  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  nerve  issues  directly  from 
them  (Problem  II.  §  7).  Consequently  the  effects  of  in- 
juries to  these  centres  are  losses  of  spontaneity  and  of 
complexity  in  the  manifestations.  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
intact  organism  all  sensory  impressions  are  propagated 
throughout  the  nervous  centres,  the  reactions  of  these 
highest  centres  will  enter  into  the  complex  of  every  ad- 
justed movement ;  so  the  abolition  of  these  centres  will 
be  the  dropping  of  a  link  in  the  chain,  the  abolition  of  a 
special  element  in  the  complex  group.  The  organs  which 
are  still  intact  will  react,  each  in  its  owti  way,  on  being 
stimulated ;  but  the  reaction  will  be  without  the  modi- 
fying influence  of  the  absent  centres.  For  instance,  the 
retinal  stimulation  from  a  luminous  impression  normally 
calls  up  a  cluster  of  associated  feelings  derived  originally 
from  other  senses,  and  a  perception  of  the  object  is  asso- 
ciated with  emotions  of  desire,  terror,  etc.,  according  to 
the  past  history  of  the  oi^anism,  and  its  oi^ganized  reac* 
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tions,  due  to  hereditary  or  acquired  experiences.  It  is 
these  which  form  the  complex  feeling  discharged  in  the 
particular  movement  of  prehension,  or  flight  Bemove  the 
brain,  and  there  can  be  no  longer  this  cluster  of  associated 
neural  groups  excited;  there  will  be  therefore  no  emo- 
tion, simply  the  visual  sensation,  and  such  a  movement 
as  is  directly  associated  with  it  The  brainless  dog  moans 
when  hurt,  it  does  not  bark  at  the  cat  which  it  neverthe- 
less sees,  and  avoids  as  a  mere  obstacle  in  its  path ;  the 
cat  will  cry,  it  will  not  mew.  The  present  pain  moves 
the  vocal  organs,  but  does  not  revive  associated  experi- 
ences. All  those  combinations  by  which  a  series  of 
dependent  actions  result  from  a  single  stimulation  are 
frustrated  when  the  mechanism  is  disturbed,  so  that  the 
mutilated  animal  can  no  longer  recognize  its  prey  or  its 
enemy,  to  feed  on  the  one  and  fly  from  the  other;  no 
longer  builds  its  habitation,  or  rears  its  offspring.  It  can 
still  live,  feed,  sleep,  move,  and  defend  itself  against  pres- 
ent discomfort ;  it  cannot  find  its  food,  or  protect  itself 
against  prospective  discomfort.  We  must  supply  the 
place  of  its  Intelligence.  We  must  give  it  the  food,  and 
protect  it  from  injuries. 

There  is  therefore  ample  evidence  to  show  that  what  is 
specially  known  as  Intelligence  is  very  imperfect  after 
the  cerebral  influence  has  been  abolished ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  the  Cerebrum  to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  Intel- 
ligence, it  only  proves  it  to  be  an  indispensable  factor  in 
a  complex  of  factors.  Still  less  does  it  prove  the  Cere- 
brum to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  Sensation,  Instinct,  Voli- 
tion ;  for  these  may  be  manifested  after  its  removal, 
although  of  course  even  these  will  be  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  one  factor. 

60.  And  here  an  objection  must  be  anticipated.  In 
spite  of  the  familiar  experience  that  one  mode  of  Sensi- 
bility may  be  destroyed  without  involving  the  destruction 
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of  other  modes,  there  is  a  general  belief —  derived  from  a 
mistaken  conception  of  what  is  really  represented  by  the 
unity  of  Consciousness  —  that  Consciousness  disappears 
altogether  when  it  disappears  at  all;  and  hence,  since 
Sensation  is  supposed  to  imply  Consciousness,  it  also 
cannot  be  divisible,  but  must  vanish  altogether  if  it  van- 
ish at  all.  The  first  answer  is  that  Sensation  as  an  ab- 
straction is  neither  divisible  nor  indivisible ;  but  as  a 
generalized  expression  of  concrete  sensorial  processes  it  is 
reducible  to  these  processes,  and  divisible  as  they  ai*e. 
Xo  one  doubts  that  we  may  lose  a  whole  class  of  special 
sensations  —  sight,  hearing,  pain,  temperature,  etc.  —  yet 
retain  all  the  others.  No  one  doubts  that  we  may  lose  a 
whole  class  of  registered  experiences  —  forget  a  language, 
or  lose  memory  of  places  so  familiar  as  tlie  streets  of 
the  small  town  we  inhabit,  or  of  faces  so  familiar  as  those 
of  friends  and  relatives,  while  the  names  of  these  streets 
and  friends  are  still  remembered  when  the  sounds  are 
heard.  Yet  sensation  and  intelligence  are  not  wholly  lost 
The  mind  is  still  erect  amid  these  ruins.* 

61.  Tliis  premised,  let  us  consider  the  experimental 
evidence.  Flourens  declares  that  when  he  removed  the 
whole  of  the  Cerebrum  from  pigeons  and  fowls,  they  lost 
all  sensation,  all  perception,  all  instinct,  and  all  volition, 
Tliey  lived  perfectly  well  for  months  after  the  oi>emtion, 
if  the  food  were  placed  in  their  mouths ;  but  they  never 
sought  their  food ;  they  never  took  it,  even  when  their 
beaks  were  plunged  into  it:  they  could  swallow,  and  digest 
the  grains ;  but  they  had  no  instinct  to  make  them  seek, 
no  volition  to  make  them  pick  up  the  grains.  They  saw 
nothing,  although  the  iris  remained  irritable ;  they  heard 

*  See  a  very  interesting  case  of  this  special  loss  of  memory  in  a  priest 
who  still  occupied  himself  reading  classic  authors  and  performing  his  of- 
fi<!ial  duties  many  months  after  an  injury  to  the  brain.  Lrss.VNA  e  Le- 
MoiONE,  Fisiologia  del  centri  cnce/alici,  I.  201. 

VOL.  III.  23  n  H 
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notliing ;  they  could  not  smelL  A  state  of  stupor  came 
on,  resembling  that  of  deep  sleep.  All  voluntary  action 
ceased.  If  they  were  thrown  into  the  air,  they  flew ;  if 
irritated,  they  moved  away;  but  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
remained  motionless,  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  as  in 
sleep.  Now,  inasmuch  as  these  effects  always  ensue  when 
tlie  Cerebrum  is  removed,  and  never  when  only  the  Cere- 
bellum is  removed,  he  concludes  that  all  instincts,  voli- 
tions, and  sensations  "belong  exclusively  to  the  cerebral 
lobes." 

But  all  experimenters  do  not  agree  in  other  points 
named  by  Flourens ;  nor  in  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  certain,  and  we  find  eWdence 
even  in  Flourens  himself,  that  all  instincts  and  all  sensa- 
tions are  not  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the  cerebral 
lobes. 

62.  Let  us  hear  Bouillaud  on  this  subject*  He  re- 
peated the  experiment  of  Flourens,  removing  the  whole 
of  the  Cerebrum  from  the  Brain  of  a  fowl ;  and  he  thus 
records  his  obsen'^ations :  "  This  fowl  passes  the  greater 
part  of  her  time"  asleep,  but  she  awakes  at  inten'als.  and 
spontaneously.  When  she  goes  to  sleep,  she  turns  her 
head  on  one  side  and  buries  it  in  the  feathers  of  the  wing ; 
when  she  awakes,  she  shakes  herself,  flaps  her  wings,  and 
opens  her  eyes.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  ob- 
servable between  the  mutilated  and  the  peri*ect  bird.  She 
does  not  seem  to  be  moved  at  all  by  the  noise  made  round 
about  her,  but  a  very  slight  irritation  of  the  skin  suffices 
to  awaken  her  instantaneously.  When  the  irritation 
ceases,  she  relapses  into  sleep.  When  awake,  she  is  often 
seen  to  cast  stupid  glances  here  and  there,  to  change  her 
place,  and  v:alk  spontaneous! i/.  If  put  into  a  cage,  she 
tries  to  escape ;  but  she  comes  and  goes  without  any  pur- 

*  Borii.LAUD,  Hccherclves  Expirimentalca  sur  lt$  Fondions  du  Cerveau 

engeiUralf  1830,  p.  5,  sq. 
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pose,  or  rational  design.  When  either  foot,  wing,  or  head 
is  pinched,  she  withdraws  it ;  when  she  is  laid  hold  of, 
she  struggles  to  escape,  and  screams;  but  no  sooner  is  she 
liberated  tlian  she  rests  motionless.  If  severely  irritated, 
she  screams  loudly;  but  it  is  not  only  to  express  pain  that 
she  uses  her  voice,  for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  her 
cackle  and  cluck  a  little  spontaneously;  that  is  to  say,  when  ' 
no  external  irritation  affects  her.  Her  stupidity  is  pro- 
found ;  slie  knows  neither  objects  nor  places,  nor  persons, 
and  is  completely  divested  of  memory  in  this  respect: 
not  only  does  she  not  know  how  to  seek  or  take  food,  she 
does  not  even  know  how  to  swallow  it  when  placed  in  her 
beak  —  it  must  be  pushed  to  the  throat  Nevertheless 
her  indocility,  her  movements,  her  agitation,  attest  that 
she  feels  the  presence  of  a  strange  body.  Inasmuch  as 
external  objects  excite  in  her  no  idea,  no  desire,  she  pays 
no  attention  to  them ;  but  she  is  not  absolutely  deprived 
of  the  power  of  attention,  for  if  much  irritated  her  atten- 
tion is  awakened.  She  knows  not  how  to  escape  an  enemy, 
nor  how  to  defend  herself  All  her  actions,  in  a  word,  are 
blind,  without  reflexion,  without  knowledge." 

In  this  recital,  the  evidence  both  of  sensation  and  in- 
stinct is  incontestable,  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  Bouil- 
laud,  in  commenting  on  his  observations,  remarks,  that 
assuredly  all  sensation  was  not  destroyed,  since  the  sensi- 
bilities of  touch  and  pain  were  very  manifest.  Nor  is  it 
certain,  he  says,  that  the  fowl  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  she  stumbled  against  objects,  and  knew  not 
how  to  avoid  them.  She  opened  her  eyes  on  awaking, 
looked  about,  and  showed  a  sensibility  in  the  pupil  to 
liglit;  which,  he  thinks,  is  incompatible  with  the  absence 
of  all  sensation  of  sight 

63.  The  experiments  of  Longet*  seem  decisive  on  this 
latter  point     Having  removed  the  whole  of  the  Cere- 

*  LoNOEr,  TraiU  cU  Physiologic,  II.  240. 
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brum  from  a  pigeon,  he  observed  that  whenever  he 
approached  a  light  brusquely  to  its  eyes,  there  was  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  and  even  winking;  but,  what  was 
still  more  remarkable,  "  when  I  gave  a  rotatory  motion  to 
the  candle,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  there  could  be  no 
sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  made  a  similar  movement 
'  with  its  head  These  observations,  renewed  several  times 
in  the  presence  of  persons  who  were  at  my  lectures,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  persistence  of  sensibility  to  light  after 
removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes."  We  have  only  to  think  of 
the  baby  following  with  its  eyes  the  light  moved  before 
it,  to  understand  the  kind  of  impression  produced  by  the 
candle  on  the  pigeon.  Longet  also  declares  that  his  ex- 
periments prove  the  existence  of  sensations  of  sound,  after 
removal  of  the  whole  cerebrum. 

64.  Dr.  Dalton,  giving  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments he  performed,  says  that  removal  of  the  Cerebrum 
plunges  the  animal  in  "  a  profound  stupor,  in  which  he  is 
almost  entirely  inattentive  to  surrounding  objects.  .... 
Occasionally  the  bird  opens  its  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare, 
stretches  his  neck,  perliaps  shakes  his  bill  once  or  twice, 
or  smoothes  down  the  feathers  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
then  relapses  into  his  former  apathetic  condition.  This 
state  of  immobility,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or  of  ordinary  sensibility.  All 
tJicse  functions  remainy  as  well  as  iJiat  of  voluntary  niotioJL 
If  a  pistol  be  discharged  behind  the  back  of  the  animal, 
he  at  once  opens  his  eyes,  moves  his  head  half  round,  and 
gives  evident  signs  of  having  heard  the  report;  but  he 
immediately  becomes  quiet  again,  and  pays  no  further 
attention  to  it.  Sight  is  also  retained,  since  the  bird  will 
sometimes  fix  its  eye  on  a  particular' object,  and  watch  it 
for  several  seconds  to;]:ether."  * 

"While,  therefore,  Flourens  concludes  from  his  experi- 

*  Daltun,  Human  Physiology^  Philadelphia,  1859,  p.  862. 
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ments  that  the  Cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  all  sensation  and 
all  volition ;  and  Bouillaud  concludes  that  it  is  most  prob- 
ably the  seat  of  none;  Dr.  Dalton  concludes  that  the 
functions  of  the  Cerebrum  are  restricted  to  those  usually 
classed  as  intellectual  *'  The  animal,"  he  says,  "  is  still 
capable,  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres,  of  receiving 
sensations  from  external  objects.  But  these  sensations 
appear  to  make  upon  him  no  lasting  impression.  He  is 
incapable  of  connecting  with  his  perceptions  any  distinct 
succession  of  ideas.  He  hears,  for  example,  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  but  he  is  not  alarmed  by  it ;  for  the  sound, 
although  distinctly  perceived,  does  not  suggest  any  idea 
of  danger  or  injury.  The  memory  is  altogether  destroyed, 
and  the  recollection  of  sensations  is  not  retained  from  one 
moment  to  another.  The  limbs  and  muscles  are  still 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  will  itself  is  inac- 
tive, because  apparently  it  lacks  its  usual  mental  stim- 
ulus and  direction."* 

Dr.  Dalton  reminds  us  how  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
functions  in  human  beings  recalls  these  obser\'ations  on 
animals.  "  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy,  or  of  soften- 
ing of  the  cerebral  substance,  among  the  earliest  and  most 
common  phenomena  is  a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  mem- 
ory. Tiie  patient  forgets  the  names  of  particular  objects, 
or  particular  persons ;  or  he  is  unable  to  calculate  num- 
bers with  his  usual  facility.  His  mental  derangement  is 
oft^n  shown  in  the  undue  estimate  which  he  forms  of 
passing  events.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  relation  between  different  objects  and  different  phe- 
nomena. Thus  he  will  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of 
solicitude  about  a  trivial  occurrence,  and  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  of  importance.  As  the  difficulty 
increases,  he  becomes  careless  of  the  directions  and  advico 
of  his  attendants,  and  must  be  watched  and  managed  like 

•  Dalton,  p.  362. 
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a  child  or  mn  imbecile.  Alter  a  certain  period  he  no  longer 
apwc£iies  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  loses  the  distinc- 
tkd  l^rr^en  day  and  nighL  Finally,  when  the  injury 
u>  ihe  hemi^heies  is  complete,  the  senses  may  still  re- 
nsain  aeuve  and  impressible,  while  the  patient  is  com- 
pfeiely  dri«ived  of  intelligence  and  judgment"* 

to.  Hiving  seen  how  liar  other  experimenters  are  from 
c<>a:irrr.:r.-g  t2je  eonclosicms  of  Flourens,  let  us  glance  at 
bis  nevvfvi  ci  coserradoDS,  and  we  shall  find  there  evi" 
deoc^  thai  cV  sensation  and  all  vohtion  cannot  be  local- 
ise in  the  C^^rtbfum.  Speakii^  of  a  fowl  whose  Cere- 
Ic^m  w*s  recxved  the  day  before,  he  says :  **  She  shakes 
bcT  babi  a:>i  feftihers.  sometimes  even  she  cleans  and 
;$birx^^2S  :hie:n  w:ih  ber  beak ;  sometimes  she  changes  the 
fee  cc  wtich  she  sleef^  for,  like  other  birds,  she  sleeps 
bA-:c:;:;illT  i^escf-.j:  upc<i  one  It^  In  all  these  cases  she 
s^z::^  lu:e  a  Esaa  asLeep,  who,  without  quite  wakii^ 
ciiiTi^  i-s  tLl:^.  aod  reposes  in  another,  Iran  the  fatigue 
\w  .ksx  oc^i  by  the  p«eviac5  pasture :  he  selects  one  more 
tvmyr^}^^  55r>Kohes  hinkself.  yawns,  shakes  himself  a 
inl«e.  arse  filis  ^sleiri'  ajiin.  ....  On  the  third  dav  the 
i:w\  i<  r>.^  I.^q^r  so  calm :  she  comes  and  goes,  but  with- 
cc:  ru.cive  ai:?i  witi.x:*  an  aim ;  and  if  she  encounters  an 
ocijcjbwje  cc  ber  r^tiL  sbe  ki>3W5  not  how  to  avoid  iL"t 
In  1:^  se^voi  -»•:«  be  i^Ttarts  of  a  Duck  operated  on  in 
;>,«:  jyirise  wiy  :  ^  As  I  n>es:t^0Ded  last  year  a  prvpos  of 
:.>»*>.  :ie  iw.k  w-ilis  aK-a:  vc^eaer,  and  fiM-  a  longer  time 


\  I. 


K'  rt'  r.n:  :>i»^*rvr<  :be  Tiz^nSscakable  evidence  of  feelings 
liur^r.  Fi:::r:i-r.  ai>i  I>iso:dfort  in  animals  which, 
Ao,"^.  r,v.:x:  :c  lin::.  bive  y-^J  «.7  smisation.  He  also  ob- 
?<rM?<  :!.<  .«y<r^::;i:  cc  iiijciacl  cleaning  the  feathers), 
iv,  I  V :  >i\ :  :wLi>:v.::>  i»:r:Tirr  valkins  about\  in  <>T>iTW5t1< 
$y^i  :o  >ii»  e  I  >-:  /     iz.<ciz?::  asi  •sIT  vditiofL 

♦  r-K.r.  w  T<  i<Nf.  t  FidcaoBs^  pu  St. 
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66.  Still  more  decisive  are  the  observations  recorded 
by  other  experimenters.  Leyden  removed  the  hemi- 
spheres and  the  ganglia  at  their  base  from  a  hen ;  yet  this 
lien  moved  about  and  clucked.  Meissner  noticed  that 
a  pigeon  whose  hemispheres  had  been  removed  always 
uttered  its  coOy  and  showed  restlessness  at  the  usual  feed- 
ing-time.* Voit  carefully  extirpated  the  cerebrum  from 
some  pigeons,  and  kept  them  for  many  months  in  health. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  they  exhibited  the  well-known 
stupor.  Then  they  began  to  shake  this  off,  o^n  their 
eyes,  walk,  and  fly  about  spontaTuoxtdy.  They  gave  un- 
mistakable signs  of  seeing  and  hearing.  But  the  chief 
defect  was  in  the  inability  to  feed  themselves,  and  the 
complete  insensibility  to  danger.  They  also  manifested 
signs  of  sexual  feeling  with  lively  cooings ;  though  quite 
unable  to  gratify  their  desires.t  Vulpian  having  removed 
the  cerebrum,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata  from  a 
young  rabbit,  found  that  on  pinching  its  tail  it  cried  out 
and  struggled  to  escape;  and  a  rat  thus  mutilated  not 
only  struggled  and  cried  when  pinched,  but  manifested 
strong  emotion.  "  II  est  tr^s  craintif,  tr^s  impi'essionable ; 
il  bondit  pour  peu  qu'on  le  touche ;  le  moindre  bruit  le 
fait  tressiiillir.  Un  certain  bruit  d'appel  fait  avec  lea 
levres,  ou  un  soufflet  brusque  imitant  celui  qu'emettent 
les  chats  en  colere  excitent  chez  le  rat  une  vive  emotion.J 

67.  There  are  several  well-authenticated  cases  on  rec- 
ord of  children  bom  without  a  vestige  of  brain,  and  oth- 
ers with  only  a  vestige,  who  nevertheless  manifested  the 
ordinary  signs  of  sensation.  I  will  cite  but  one,  and  it 
shall  be  one  for  which  an  illustrious  physiologist,  Panizza, 
is  the  guarantee.     A  male  infant,  one  of  twins,  who  lived 

*  Leydex  in  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenachrift^  1867,  No.  7. 
Meisknek,  Jahresbericht  uber  Physiol.,  1867,  p.  410. 

t  Voit  in  the  Sitzungnberichtc  dcr  Munchener  Academic^  1868,  p.  106. 
Comp.  also  Goltz  in  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  Bd.  XIV,  435. 

X  VuLFiAN,  SysUmc  Nervcux,  542-48. 
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tut  eighteen  hours,  during  that  period  manifested  such 
unquestionable  signs  of  Sensibility  as  the  following :  the 
pupils  contracted  under  light,  sharp  sounds  caused  flutter- 
ings,  and  a  bitter  solution  when  placed  in  the  mouth  was 
instantly  rejected.  This  infant  had  not  a  vestige  of  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  or  cerebral  ganglia.  The  medulla  ob- 
longata was  normal.  There  were  no  olfactory  nerves,  and 
the  optic  nerves  terminated  in  a  little  mass  of  mem- 
brane.* 

68.  The  observations  of  Lussana  and  Lemoigne  are 
both  extensive  and  precise,  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  arrive  is  that  the  removal  of  the  Cerebrum  is  the 
abolition  "of  Intelligence  and  Instinct,  but  is  not  the  abo- 
lition of  Sensation.  Whereas  Rolando,  and  after  him 
Eenzi,  consider  that  only  the  Intelligence  is  abolished,  the 
supposed  loss  of  Instinct  being  really  nothing  more  than 
the  loss  of  the  directive  influence  which  makes  the  In- 
stinct to  be  executed. 

69.  Here  it  becomes  needful  to  understand 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  INSTINCT. 

Were  we  dealing  with  an  ordinary  mechanism,  and  the 
disturbances  produced  in  its  actions  by  the  removal  of  any 
part,  we  should  attribute  all  observed  effects  to  interfere 
ence  with  the  conditions  of  dependent  sequence :  we  should 
infer  that  tlie  actions  were  imperfectly  performed,  or 
wholly  abolished,  because  their  requisite  mechanical  con- 
ditions were  disturbed.  Let  us  be  equally  precise  in  deal- 
ing with  the  physiological  mechanism.  If  we  have  de- 
prived it  of  an  organ  in  which  certain  combinations  are 
efl'ected,  we  must  expect  to  find  all  actions  which  were 
dependent  on  such  combinations  to  be  now  impossible; 

*  For  other  examples  see  Gintrac,  PcUhologie  Interne,   1868,  VI. 

61-57. 
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but  all  the  actions  which  are  not  directly  dependent  on 
these  combinations  may  still  be  possible.  The  actions  of 
feeding,  for  example,  are  determined  by  certain  sensations, 
when  these  are  present  in  a  particular  seciuence,  but  not 
otherwise ;  the  sensation  of  sight  does  not  suttice,  because 
the  animal  must  not  only  see  the  food,  he  must  perceive  it 
The  action  of  defence  and  flight  are  also  determined  by 
certain  sensations,  but  only  when  these  are  connected  in 
a  certain  sequence :  the  brainless  animal  will  defend  itself, 
or  move  out  of  the  way,  under  the  stinmlus  of  unpleasant 
sensation  ;  but  will  not  be  moved  by  z,  i^rospective  injury, 
because  he  fails  to  associate  it  with  the  sight  of  the  threat- 
ening object.  In  the  same  way  a  blind  man  shrinks  at 
the  actual  contact  of  the  heated  poker,  but  does  not  shrink 
at  the  approach  of  that  poker  which  he  does  not  see.  We 
do  not  deny  him  the  possession  of  the  so-called  instinct 
of  Self-preservation  on  this  ground ;  why  deny  it  to  the 
brainless  animal  ?  The  brainless  fish  or  frog  swims  when 
placed  in  the  water,  because  the  sensation  from  the  mov^ 
in{j  water  *  sets  going  the  swimming  mechanism.  To  call 
this  a  "  swimming  instinct "  may  seem  extravagant ;  yet 
it  is  as  fully  entitled  to  the  name  as  Self-defence  is,  or  the 
Alimentary  Instinct.  In  all  three  cnses  there  is  a  con- 
nate mechanism  set  going  by  appropriate  feelings. 

70.  Since  all  admit  that  there  is  an  Alimentary  In- 
stinct, let  us  see  what  kind  of  mechanism  it  implies. 
There  must  be  a  state  of  feeling  called  Hunger,  which  — 
combined  with  other  feelings  —  determines  certain  mus- 
cular adjustments  in  the  search,  recognition,  capture,  and 
finally  the  swallowing  of  the  food:  —  a  very  complex 
series  of  actions,  whicli  lead  to  and  sustain  one  anotlier 
until  the  desire  is  gratified.     On  the  mental  side  there 

*  If  the  water  is  perfectly  still  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  re- 
mains motionless  until  the  water  he  fitim*d.  Mere  contact,  docs  not  suf- 
fice ;  there  must  be  intermittent  pulses  from  the  moving  water. 

23* 
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are  three  constituents,  all  indispensable  :  the  hunger  must 
be  felt,  the  food  must  be  discriminated,  the  desire  must 
be  gratified;  on  the  physical  side  there  are  also  the 
indispensable  arrangements  of  the  motor  mechanism. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  mechanism  of  this  in- 
stinct cannot  be  localized  in  the  brain,  even  if  its  mental 
elements  are  localized  there ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  the  mental  elements  —  the  feelings  of 
hunger,  discrimibatioti,  and  gratification  —  are  not  exclu- 
sively localized  there.  The  brainless  animal  manifests  if 
not  the  feeling  of  Hunger,  at  any  rate  that  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort which  is  the  basis  of  Hunger.  The  restlessness 
is  that  of  a  hungry  animaL  Now  we  know  that  some  of 
the  Systemic  Sensibility  is  preserved,  for  we  see  the  ani- 
mal breathing,  swallowing,  urinating,  sleeping,  preening 
its  feathers,  changing  its  attitude,  resting  on  one  leg  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  other,  etc.  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
other  systemic  sensations,  such  as  Hunger  and  Thirst, 
arise  under  the  usual  conditions. 

71.  We  have  noted  an  indication  of  Hunger ;  but  on 
further  observation  we  discover  that  although  the  food  is 
eaten,  if  brought  within  reach  of  that  portion  of  the  feed- 
ing mechanism  which  is  still  intact,  yet  the  second  step 
—  the  feeling  of  recognition — is  wanting.  The  animal 
fails  to  perceive  the  food  brought  under  his  eyes,  or  even 
placed  in  his  mouth ;  unless  the  back  part  of  the  mouth 
be  touched,  no  swallowing  takes  place.  Hence  the  animal 
can  no  longer  feed  himself,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have 
lost  liis  instinct.  But  although  the  mechanism  of  the 
instinct  has  been  disturbed,  its  action  is  not  wholly  abol- 
ished. The  brain  is  necessary  for  that  combination  of 
adjustments  which  normally  accompany  the  perception 
of  food  through  sight  and  scent;  and  its  absence  of  course 
frustrates  such  combination ;  but  we  shall  presently  see 
that  although  certain  sensible  marks  by  which  a  percep- 
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tion  is  guided  are  absent,  others  may  still  be  present,  and 
suftice. 

72.  Before  adducing  examples  let  me  say  that  we  can- 
not legitimately  attribute  the  abeyance  of  an  instinct 
solely  to  the  absence  of  the  bmin,  1*,  because  we  ob- 
serve a  similar  abeyance  of  the  instinct  and  frustration 
of  perception,  even  when  the  brain  is  present,  and  the 
animal  is  in  its  normal  state.  2°.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  nistincts  are  unmistakably  manifested,  and  some 
perceptions  excited,  after  the  brain  has  been  removed 
In  fact,  all  that  is  needful  is  that  some  of  the  mental 
elements  of  such  perception  and  such  instinct  be  pre- 
served; and  this  is  the  case  so  long  as  the  leading 
element  is  present. 

73.  On  tlie  first  point  consider  this  unequivocal  ex- 
ample. A  healthy,  hungry  frog  may  be  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel in  which  lie  a  quantity  of  dead  ilies.  He  sees  these 
flies,  but  sight  is  not  enough ;  to  him  they  are  only  so 
many  black  spots,  in  which  he  does  not  recognize  his 
food,  because  the  flies  do  not  move,  and  the  leading 
element  in  his  perception  of  food  is  not  a  colored  form, 
but  a  moving  form.  Hence  this  frog,  in  spite  of  brain  and 
an  intact  oi*ganisin,  will  starve  amidst  appropriate  food. 
Whereas  the  frog  that  will  not  snap  at  motionless  flies 
snaps  at  any  other  small  moving  object,  though  it  be  not 
his  food.  Goltz  observed  one  incessantly  snapping  at  the 
moving  tentacles  of  a  slug  which  was  in  the  vessel  —  as 
if  that  were  possible  food !  Not  only  the  stupid  frog,  but 
the  more  intelligent  carnivora  will  starve  in  the  presence 
of  appropriate  food  which  is  unrecognized,  because  the 
leading  element  in  the  recognition  is  absent.  The  cat 
will  not  eat  a  dead  mouse,  unless  she  has  killed  it  herself. 
Predatory  animals  must  capture  their  food  —  unless  the 
scent  of  blood  excites  their  alimentary  instinct.  So  inti- 
mately is  this  sensation  of  a  moving  object  connected 
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with  the  predatory  impulse,  that  the  cat  which  is  unex- 
cited  by  the  dead  mouse  cannot  resist  springing  on  a 
moving  ball  We  need  not  suppose  the  cat  to  mistake 
this  ball  for  food ;  but  we  must  suppose  that,  accustomed 
to  pounce  upon  moving  food,  it  is  unable  to  resist  the 
impidse  of  this  leading  sensation. 

74.  The  presence  of  the  brain  not  sufficing,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  leading  sensation,  we  shall  now  see  that  the 
absence  of  tlie  brain  will  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
instinctive  action,  if  the  leading  sensation  be  present. 
The  brainless  bird  sees  a  heap  of  giuin,  or  a  pan  of 
water,  but  no  more  recognizes  them  by  sight  alone  than 
the  frog  recognises  the  dead  flies ;  yet  if  the  bird*8  feet  be 
placed  in  the  water,  this  sensation  will  suffice  to  make 
him  drink ;  if  placed  amid  the  grain,  this  sensation  will 
(sometimes)  suffice  to  make  him  feed.  Lussana  and  Le- 
moigne  state  that  their  brainless  pigeons  ate  and  drank 
with  avidity  when  their  feet  were  placed  in  grain  and 
water.*  M.  Krishaber  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a 
pigeon,  and  observed  that  when  his  beak  was  thrust  into 
a  heap  of  hempseed  the  head  was  quickly  withdrawn, 
wliereas  when  the  beak  was  plunged  into  water  the  bird 
drank  eagerly.  Every  day  he  was  forced  to  feed  the  bird 
by  pouring  the  seed  into  its  throat,  but  every  day  it 
drank  when  the  beak  was  thrust  into  the  pan  of  water.^f 
Brlicke  noticed  that  his  brainless  hen,  which  made  no 
attempt  to  peck  at  the  grain  under  her  very  eyes,  began 
pecking  if  the  grain  were  thrown  on  the  ground  with 
force,  so  as  to  produce  a  rattling  sound.  Tlie  sensation 
of  hearing  was  here  more  perfect  than  that  of  vision,  and 
sufficed  to  awaken  tlie  state  of  feeling  necessary  to  initiate 
the  peeking  movement.J 

♦  LrssANA  e  Lfmoicne,  Op.  cit.,  I.  15. 

t  Archives  dc  Physiolngie^  1869,  p.  539. 

:;:  Bkucke,  PhysiologUy  II.  p.  53.     While  these  sheets  are  passing 
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75.  Somewhat  analogous  phenomena  are  observed  in 
A])hasia.  The  patient  can  see  printed  or  written  letters, 
and  even  copy  them ;  but  he  cannot  read,  i  e.  interpret, 
these  symbols;  as  the  birds  see  the  grain,  but  cannot  con- 
nect this  sensation  with  others.  These  letters  and  words, 
which  the  patient  cannot  interpret  when  seen,  he  can  in- 
terpret when  luard;  he  can  not  only  understand  them 
when  spoken,  but  write  them  if  they  are  dictated  to  him. 
The  birds  recognize  the  grain  and  water  (or  act  as  if  they 
did)  when  other  sensations  than  those  of  si«'ht  are  ex- 
cited. Sound  is  the  leading  element  in  Language,  both 
spoken  and  written.  We  hear  the  words  even  when  we 
see  them,  but  we  do  not  see  them  when  we  hear  them. 
The  visible  symbols  are  accessory  and  subordinate.  But 
to  the  born  deaf  the  visible  symbols  dominate.  How  one 
sensation  will  determine  a  particular  group  of  movements 
which  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  stimulus  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  disease  no  less  than  in  experiment. 
Here  is  a  very  luminous  example:  Gratiolet  liad  a  patient 
for  six  months  under  his  eye  incapable  of  articulating  a 
single  word,  owing  to  the  incoherence  of  her  incessant  ut- 

through  the  press,  Ooltz  has  published  his  second  series  of  experiments 
on  the  brain.  The  following  detail  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  said 
in  the  text :  A  dog  deprivwl  of  a  portion  of  both  hemisphenfs  disphtyed 
a  inarke<l  imperfection  in  the  execution  of  ordinary  instincts.  Although 
Right  was  imi>aired  he  could  see,  and  recognize  men  and  certain  objects: 
the  sight  of  a  whip  made  him  cower,  but  the  sight  of  meat  did  not  suf- 
fice to  set  the  feetling  mechanism  in  action.  "When  mt-at  was  susjK'nded 
al)ove  his  head,  the  scent  caused  him  to  sniff  about  in  sean'h,  but  he 
fulled  to  find  it,  and  even  when  he  was  so  placed  that  he  could  see  the 
Rusi^'mled  meat,  the  unnsitnl  impression  failed  to  guide  him.  If  the 
meat  were  held  towards  him,  or  placed  before  him  in  a  dish,  he  took  it 
at  once  —  this  being  the  customary  stimulation.  So  also,  if  the  hand 
were  held  up,  in  the  usual  way  when  dogs  are  made  to  leap  for  food,  this 
dog  spning  vigorously  up  and  caught  the  fooil ;  but  he  would  spring  up 
in  tlip  same  way  when  the  hand  was  held  em])ty,  and  continue  fruitlessly 
springing,  when>as  an  uninjured  dog  ceases  to  s])ring  when  he  sees  the 
hand  is  empty.  —  PjlU^ra  Archiv,  Bd.  XIV.  p.  419. 
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toance  —  ^le  lobbied  sonnds,  bat  oonld  not  group  the 
syllables  into  a  recognizable  woid.  Yet  she  could  sing 
the  words  of  any  song  she  knew,  the  musical  sensations 
being  sufficient  to  guide  her  vocal  organs.  "Ainsi  la 
memoire,  in£dele  dans  le  cas  ou  les  mots  etaient  des 
idees^  devenait  claire  et  precise  quand  les  mots  Etaient 
des  chansons^"  * 

76.  Tuese  illastrations  plainly  teU  how  the  brainless 
animal  may  starve  amid  his  food,  failing  to  perceive  it 
because  the  leading  sensation  is  not  excited ;  and  how  the 
same  animal  may  manifest  his  feeding  instinct  if  the 
mechanism  be  set  going  by  a  leading  sensation.  We  are 
told,  indeeii,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  brain  the  actions 
are  mechanical  reflexes  from  impressions,  and  not  com- 
parable  with  the  complex  processes  determined  by  per- 
ception. I  think,  however,  that  the  only  difference  is  in 
degree  of  complexity :  a  combination  of  touch,  tempera- 
ture, and  muscidar  movement  will  be  simpler  than  one 
which  also  combines  sight,  smell,  and  the  revived  images 
of  associated  sensations.  The  sight  of  a  sheep  affects  the 
instinctive  mechanism  of  a  wolf  cm/y.when  combined 
with  the  leading  element  of  smelL  Place  a  stuffed  sheep 
in  a  field,  and  no  wolf  will  approach  and  spring  on  it, 
whereas  the  blind  wolf  will  find  and  capture  the  real 
sheep ;  and  I  believe  that  were  it  practicable  to  remove 
the  brain  without  injury  to  the  organ  of  scent  and  the 
powers  of  locomotion,  the  wolf  would  track  and  capture 
the  living  sheep. 

77.  The  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  each  instinct  is  the  adjustment  of  the  organs  which 
effect  tlie  instinctive  action ;  and  this  adjustment  is  not 
simply  a  cerebral  process,  but  a  complex  of  muny  sensorial 
processes ;  consequently  the  instinct  cannot  be  exclusively 
localized  in  the  brain,  although  the  cerebral  process  may 

♦  Gratiolet,  Anat,  Comparic  du  SysUnu  Kerveux,  1857,  p.  459. 
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be  a  very  important  element  in  the  adjustment.  This  is 
true  even  on  the  supposition  that  in  speaking  of  Instinct 
we  refer  only  to  the  state  of  feeling  whicli  originates  the 
action  —  separating  the  psychological  from  the  physiologi- 
cal aspect  of  the  phenomenon.  For  the  brain  minus  the 
organism  is  obviously  incapable  of  feelings ;  whereas  the 
orj^anism  mmxus  the  brain  is  obviously  capable  of  sensi- 
bilities adequate  to  determine  the  actions.  Thus  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  which  prompts  the  alimentary  actions  does 
not  arise  if  the  animal  is  satiated,  nor  does  the  sexual 
feeling  which  prompts  generative  actions  arise  when  the 
animal  is  castrated ;  but  each  arises  when  the  oi^nism  is 
in  a  particular  state.  In  vain  will  food  be  placed  before 
the  satiated  animal,  or  a  female  before  the  castrated  male; 
food  and  female  are  seen  and  recognized,  but  no  desires 
are  excited,  in  spite  of  the  brain  and  its  supposed  in- 
stincts. On  the  contrary,  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the 
need  of  tlie  organism  for  food  is  felt,  and  this  need  deter- 
mines restless  movements,  which  are  directed  by  certain 
other  sensations,  and  the  instinctive  action  of  feeding  is 
finally  effected ;  although,  of  course,  the  removal  of  the 
brain  ]ias  so  disturbed  the  normal  mechanism  of  the  in- 
stinct t]iat  the  action  is  imperfect.  Benzi  says  that  an 
animal  deprived  of  its  brain  has  lost  the  intelligence 
which  enables  it  to  seek  and  seize  its  food,  but  not  the 
instinct,  since  it  still  has  tlie  desire  for  food.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  may  illustrate  this.  Eenzi  wounded 
superficially  one  optic  thalamus  of  a  frog  without  in- 
juring the  external  margin,  or  optic  tract.  The  frog 
showed  no  appreciable  loss  of  sight,  but  hopped  timidly 
away  whenever  approached.  Then  both  thalami  were 
divided  transversely,  the  optic  tract  still  being  spared. 
This  frog  remained  motionless  under  every  threat.  It 
manifested  no  alarm,  and  even  when  directlv  irritated, 
only  crawled  or  hopped  away  like  a  brainless  frog.    Sight 
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still  SO  far  remained  that  obstacles  were  avoided.*  Now 
since  this  animal's  brain  was  intact,  and  its  organs  of 
movement  were  capable  of  responding  to  stimulation, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  loss  of  its  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ?  The  frog  perceived  no  danger  in  a  threat- 
ening approach,  yet  perceived  an  obstacle  and  avoided  it, 
getting  under  it  if  there  were  room  enough,  crawling  be- 
side it  if  that  was  the  easier  escape.  Wliy  did  one  \'ision 
prompt  the  movements  o(  escape,  and  another  fail  ?  Was 
it  not  that  in  the  one  case  the  normal  pathway  was  still 
open,  in  the  other  closed?  We  know  that  one  injury 
will  destroy  the  perception  of  color  without  destroying 
tliat  of  light  and  shadow ;  so  one  injury  may  destroy  the 
combination  of  neural  processes  necessary  for  the  percep- 
tion of  a  danger,  without  destroying  those  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  a  hindrance.  If  all  actions  depend 
on  their  mechanical  conditions,  they  must  be  disturbed 
according  to  the  disturbance  of  the  conditions.  Nothna- 
gel  found  that  after  removing  the  nucleus  Icntiformis  on 
both  sides  of  a  rabbit,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  enccpha- 
Ion  intact,  the  rabbit  hopped  when  its  tail  was  pinched ; 
yet  although  starting  at  the  sound  when  hands  were 
loudly  clapped,  did  not  hop  as  a  normal  rabbit  does ;  nor 
although  closing  his  eyes  when  a  light  was  brought  near 
them,  did  he  ever  move  aside.  No  feeling  of  danger  was 
excited  by  sound  or  sight.  In  striking  contrast  are  the 
phenomena  manifested  by  a  rabbit  whose  corpora  striata 
have  been  removed :  it  is  with  difficulty  made  to  hop  by 
pinching  its  skin,  whereas  noises  and  sights  cause  it  to 
make  terrified  bounds.-f" 

♦  Li'ssASA  e  Lemoione,  Op.  cit.,  I.  363. 

t  I'irchow'sArchiv,  Bd.  LX.  pp.  130-83.  Yet  there  are  many  phyii- 
olojin^ts  who  persist  in  placing  the  motorium  communi  in  the  rorpofn 
atrintn  !  And  they  plnoe  the  scnsorium  commune  in  the  optic  thalami* 
although,  not  to  mention  the  ambiguous  evidence  of  Pathology,  the  ex- 
periments of  XoTUNAGLL  and  VKYssituE  show  that  destruction  of  the 
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78.  No  sooner  do  we  analyze  the  conditions  of  an  in- 
stinct than  we  see  the  error  of  regarding  instincts  as  local- 
ized in  the  brain.  The  cerebral  process  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  product  —  an  important  factor,  no  doubt,  since  the 
cerebrum  is  the  supreme  centre  of  incitation  and  regu- 
lation ;  but  its  absence  does  not  wholly  carry  away  the 
activity  of  the  mechanism,  sentient  and  motor,  on  which 
the  instincts  depend,  it  only  carries  away  one  source  of 
stimulation  and  regulation. 

79.  An  instinct  depends  on  a  connate  mechanism.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  parallel  case  of  an  ordinary 
reflex  action,  also  dependent  on  a  connate  mechanism,  say 
that  of  sneezing.  When  the  inner  surface  of  the  nose  is 
stimulated  by  snuff,  or  other  irritant,  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  trigeminus  is  excited,  and  the  effects  are  first  a  deep 
inspiration,  then  a  closure  of  the  respiratory  orifices  by 
the  tongue,  which  in  turn  excites  a  spasmodic  expiration. 
But  the  same  effects  are  producible  from  quite  different 
stimulations  —  namely,  that  of  the  ciliary  nerves  on  sud- 
den exposure  to  a  glare  of  sunshine  —  or  of  the  skin 
nerves  on  a  sudden  draught  of  cold  air.  Biiicke  re- 
marks that  there  is  perhaps  no  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  from  which  this  reflex  may  not  be  excited  in 
veiy  sensitive  i>eople.  He  knew  a  gentleman  who  always 
sneezed  when  in  winter  he  laid  hold  of  a  cold  door-bell; 
and  the  fit  of  sneezing  was  only  arrested  by  giving  him  a 
crust  of  bread  or  something  hard  to  gnaw.  Now  just  as 
the  connate  mechanism  of  sneezing  may  be  set  in  action 
by  a  variety  of  stimulations,  so  may  the  connate  mechan- 
ism of  an  instinct. 

thalanii  does  not  destroy  sensation.  See  VETSsifeRE,  Reckfrchea  mr 
VhemianestJusU  de  cause  drihmle^  1874,  pp.  83,  84.  I  may  observe,  in 
]>;ussing,  that  the  notion  of  the  corjtora  sfriaia  being  the  necessary  channel 
for  volitional  impulses,  and  the  optic  (halami  for  reflex  actions,  is  utterly 
disproved  by  the  ex2)erimental  evidence  recorded  in  the  text,  as  well  at 
in  §  66. 

II 
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Acgnsmox. 

80.  Not  only  may  Diacrimination  and  Instinct  be  mani- 
fested in  the  absenoe  of  the  brain,  but  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  modes  of  reaction,  such  as  are  classed  under 
TiMraing  through  Experience.  The  objection  is  some- 
times uivred  that  animab  without  their  brains  only  mani- 
fest  single  reactions  on  stimulation  —  the  pLoched  foot 
is  withdrawn,  and  then  remains  motionless  until  again 
pinched.  But  although  the  stimulation  does  not  excite 
a  consecutiye  sehes  of  movements,  because  there  is  no 
cefebmm  to  n»ct  in  successive  stimulation,  this  does  not 
prove  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the  one  movement 
which  is  excited.  If  my  hand  be  lyii^  on  the  table,  and 
something  iiricates  it,  my  hand  is  withdrawn,  and  then 
lenuics  as  motionless  as  the  limb  of  the  brainless  animal, 
mtUu  ^ome  fresh  stimulation,  external  or  internal,  moves 
iL  Althocizfa  remoyal  of  the  brain  causes  a  manifest  re- 
ductioQ  in  the  vuiety  and  succession  of  the  movements, 
all  expiefimentefs  are  i^^eed  that  animals  acquire  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  in  executing  actions  which  they  had  pre- 
vKHisIy  £iiled  to  caiTT  out  after  removal  of  their  brains. 
*  Ther^  is.*"  says  Freusbeig,  "a  decided  improvement  ac- 
quir^xi  in  the  reactions  of  the  motor  centres  after  division 
of  the  spinal  coid.  not  indeed  in  vigor,  but  in  delicacy. 
Kenxnwl  t7v>m  the  regulating  influence  of  the  brain,  the 
lec^  a<\u:r>ed  through  practice  a  power  of  self-regulation." 
Xor  15  th:5  wonderful:  pathways  are  made  easy  by  repeti- 
tive: <>t  ir^r-ulses.  and  new  adaptations  form  new  adjust- 
HKnt:?.  It  is  thas  all  leamiiti  is  effected  —  intelligent, 
and  s:::o:i:A:io.  Xcr  is  there  any  force  in  the  objection 
tJuit  the  ivw^r  thus  acquired  speedily  disappears,  so  that 
if  t::o  stir.r.iliti.^ns  are  effected  at  long  inten'als  the  reac- 
ti\  ::<  vtv^  r  t  n;jinifest  their  acquired  dexterity.  The  spinal 
vvi;:rc^  tVr^:.  .•s  the  cerebral  centres  forget;  but  thevalso 
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remember,  i.  e.  they  learn.  Because  an  animal  shows  to- 
day none  of  the  aptitude  it  acquired  three  days  ago,  we 
are  not  to  deny  that  it  had  once  acquired  the  aptitude 
it  has  now  lost  Attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  read  by 
giving  it  spelling  lessons  of  two  or  three  minutes  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  months,  and  little  will  the  acqui- 
sition be ! 

81.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  phenomena 
manifested  in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
because  it  is  in  these  that  the  majority  of  writers  place 
the  sensorium.  There  are,  indeed,  many  authoritative 
writers  who  regaixl  the  ganglionic  masses  at  the  base  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  even  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as 
participating  in  this  sensorial  property,  which  they  refuse 
to  t]ie  lower  ganglia  in  the  spinal  cord.  '  I  cannot  follow 
their  logic.  The  cerebrum  is  by  its  position  as  a  centre 
of  centres,  and  its  detachment  from  all  direct  inner\'atioa 
of  organs,  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  neural  axis, 
that  we  can  understand  how  it  should  be  assigned  a 
special  function ;  although  being  of  tlie  same  tissue  as 
the  other  ganglionic  masses,  it  must  have  the  same  prop- 
erty. And  what  that  special  function  is  I  shall  hereafter 
endeavor  to  set  forth.  But  that  the  upper  region  of  the 
spinal  axis  should  differ  so  profoundly  from  the  lower 
region  as  to  be  the  seat  of  psychical  processes,  while  the 
lower  region  is  simply  the  seat  of  mechanical  processes, 
is  what  I  cannot  understand,  so  long  as  the  anatomical 
structure  and  physiological  properties  of  the  two  regions 
are  seen  to  be  identical.  The  various  centres  innervate 
various  organs,  and  have  consequently  various  functions. 
As  each  centre  is  removed,  we  observe  a  corresponding 
loss  of  function  —  the  organism  is  truncated,  but  con- 
tinues to  manifest  such  functions  as  have  still  their 
mechanisms  intact    Let  us  suppose  the  brain  or  upper 
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regiocs  of  the  ectd  decadked  &ofn  the  lower  regions  by  a 
wea^jsi  of  the  eofd ;  the  Minal  will  sdll  live,  and  per- 
fofin  alnjost  all  hs  fonctioiks  in  the  nonnal  way,  but  Uiere 
win  be  little  or  no  consensus  between  the  lower  and  the 
npfer  legionsu  Granting  Sensibilitj  to  both,  we  must 
tiill  see  that  the  sensatk>n  excited  in  one  will  not  be  felt 
in  the  othei:  And  this  is  the  ground  on  which  physiolo- 
gists deny  that  the  lower  r^^kms  have  Sensibility.  With- 
out paosii^  here  to  examine  this  point,  which  will  occupy 
us  in  the  next  chapter,  I  assume  that  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  Sensibility  suffices  to  discredit  that  argument ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  that  assumption  will  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  sensation  and  volition  manifested  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord  when  separated  from  the  brain  and 
upper  portion. 

82.  The  function  of  Urination  is  one  which  notori- 
ously belongs  to  the  voluntary  class,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
initiated  or  arrested  by  a  voluntary  impulse,  and  it  is  one 
which,  according  to  the  classic  teaching,  has  its  centre  in 
the  brain.  The  grounds  on  which  this  cerebral  centre  is 
assigned  are  very  similar  to  those  on  which  other  func- 
tions are  assigned  to  cerebral  centres,  namely,  observation 
of  the  suppression  of  the  function  when  the  pathway 
between  certain  organs  and  the  brain  is  interrupted. 
But  the  careful  experiments  of  Goltz  •  have  demonstrated 
that  the  "  centre "  of  Urination  is  not  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  cord  When  the  cord  is  com- 
I)letely  divided,  Urination  is  performed  in  the  normal 
way  —  not  passively,  not  irregularly,  but  with  all  the 
characters  of  the  active  regular  function.  And,  what  is 
also  noticeable,  this  function  is  so  intimately  dependent 
on  Sensibility  that  it  will  be  arrested — like  any  other 
function  —  by  a  sensation  excited  from  the  periphery — 
to   be  resumed  when  the  irritation  ceases.     Now  this 

•  Pfiiigcr's  Archiv,  Bde.  VIII.  and  IX. 
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arrest  from  a  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  takes  place 
when  the  brain  is  cut  oflf  from  the  spinal  centre,  just  as 
when  the  brain  is  in  connection  with  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  Defecation,  and  the  still  more 
complex  functions  of  Generation  and  Parturition.  I  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  very  remarkable  case  of 
Goltz's  bitch  with  the  spinal  cord  divided  in  the  lumbar 
region,  if  evidence  be  wanted  for  the  performance  of 
complex  functions  so  long  as  the  spinal  centres  were  intact 
It  is  true  that  Goltz  considers  these  functions  to  have 
been  independent  of  sensation;  but  that  is  because  he 
has  not  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  traditional 
views ;  for  my  purpose  it  is  enough  that  he  admits  the 
functions  to  be  dependent  on  sensorial  processes. 

83.  To  sum  up  the  evidence,  we  may  say  that  observa- 
tion discloses  a  surprising  resemblance  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  cord  and  brain.  In  both  there  are  reflex  pro- 
cesses, and  processes  of  arrest ;  in  both  there  are  actions 
referable  to  conscious  and  unconscious  processes ;  in  both 
depression  and  exaltation  are  produced  by  the  same  drugs ; 
in  both  there  are  manifestations  interpretable,  as  those 
of  Discrimination,  Logic,  Instinct,  Volition,  Acquisition, 
Memory ;  in  both  there  is  manifestation  of  Sensibility  — 
how  then  can  we  deny  Sensation  to  the  one  if  we  accord 
it  to  the  other  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEGATIVE  INDUCTIONS. 

84  I  FANCY  some  reader  exclaiming :  *'  All  your  reason- 
ing, and  all  your  marshalled  facts,  are  swept  away  by 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  human*  patients  with  injured 
spinal  cords,  whose  legs  have  manifested  reflex  actions, 
and  who  nevertheless  declared  they  had  no  sensation 
whatever  in  them.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  what  passes 
in  an  animal ;  but  man  can  tell  us  whether  he  feels  an 
impression,  or  does  not  feel  it ;  and  since  he  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  feel  it,  cannot,  however  he  may  try,  we 
conclude  that  reflex  action  may  take  place  without 
sensation." 

As  this  is  the  one  solitary  fact  which  is  held  to  nega- 
tive the  mass  of  evidence,  anatomical  and  physiological, 
in  favor  of  the  Sensibility  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  candidly  examine  it  No  reader  will 
suppose  that  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  I  have 
advocated  the  doctrine  expounded  in  this  volume,  I  have 
not  been  fully  alive  to  the  one  fact  which  prevented  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine.  From  the  first  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  has  been  misinterpreted. 

85.  Certain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  destroy  the 
connection  of  the  parts  below  the  injury  with  the  parts 
above  it ;  consequently  no  impression  made  on  the  limbs 
below  the  injured  spot  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  nor 
can  any  cerebral  incitation  reach  those  limbs.  The 
patient  has  lost  all  consciousness  of  these  limbs,  and  all 
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control  over  them.  Hunter's  patient  on  being  asked  if  he 
felt  any  pain  when  the  prick  caused  his  leg  to  kick, 
answered,  "  No :  but  you  see  my  leg  does."  This  answer 
has  been  regarded  as  a  drollery ;  I  think  it  expressed  a 
physiological  truth.  For  on  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  had  one  uniform  prop- 
ertij,  corresponding  with  its  uniform  structure,  and  vari- 
ous functions,  corresponding  with  the  variety  of  organs 
it  innervates,  a  division  of  this  axis  would  necessarily 
create  two  independent  seats  of  Sensibility,  and  inter- 
rupt the  consensus  of  their  functions.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  cerebral  segment 
could  be  affected  by,  or  co-operate  with,  what  affected  the 
spinal  segment. 

Now,  when  a  man  has  a  diseased  spinal  cord,  the  seat 
of  injury  causes,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  division  of  the 
whole  group  of  centres  into  two  independent  groups. 
For  all  purposes  of  sensation  and  volition  it  is  the  same 
as  if  he  were  cut  in* half ;  his  nervous  mechanism  is  cut 
in  half.  How  then  can  any  cerebral  control  be  obeyed 
by  his  legs ;  how  can  any  impression  on  his  legs  be  felt 
by  his  cerebrum  ?  As  well  might  we  expect  the  man 
whose  arm  has  been  amputated,  to  feel  the  incisions  of 
the  scalpel,  when  that  limb  is  conveyed  to  the  dissecting- 
table,  as  to  feel  by  his  brain  impressions  made  upon  parts 
wholly  divorced  from  organic  connection  with  the  brain. 

86.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  this  is  the  very  point 
urged.  The  man  himself  does  not  feel  the  impressions 
on  his  legs  when  his  spine  has  been  injured;  he  is  as 
insensible  to  them  as  to  the  dissection  of  his  amputated 
arm.  Very  true.  He  does  not  feel  it.  But  if  the 
amputated  arm  were  to  strike  the  anatomist  who  began 
its  dissection,  if  its  fingers  were  to  grasp  the  scalpel,  and 
push  it  away,  or  with  the  thumb  to  rub  off  the  acid 
irritating  one  of  the  fingers,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
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refuse  to  admit  that  the  arm  felt  although  the  man  did 
not.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  extremities  of  a  man 
whose  spine  is  injured.  They  manifest  every  indication 
of  sensibility.  In  the  frog  and  pigeon  the  legs  manifest 
the  unmistakable  control  which  we  ascribe  to  volition. 
It  is  true  that  the  man  himself,  when  interrogated, 
declares  that  he  feels  nothing ;  the  cerebral  segment  has 
attached  to  it  organs  of  speech  and  expressive  features, 
by  which  its  sensations  can  be  communicated  to  others ; 
whereas  the  spinal  segment  has  no  such  means  of  com- 
municating its  sensations;  but  those  which  it  ha^,  it 
employs.  You  can  ask  the  cerebral  segment  a  question, 
which  can  be  heard,  understood,  and  answered;  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  spinal  segment :  yet  if  you  ted  its 
sensibility,  the  result  is  unequivocal  You  cannot  ask 
an  animal  whether  it  feels,  but  you  can  test  its  sensi- 
bility, and  that  test  suffices. 

87.  The  question  we  have  to  decide,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  a  patient,  with  an  injured*  spine,  can  feel  im- 
pressions on,  or  convey  voluntary  impulses  to,  limbs  be- 
low the  seat  of  injury  —  for  as  respects  the  nervous 
mechanism  these  limbs  are  separated  from  him,  no  less 
than  if  actual  amputation  had  taken  place  —  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  these  separated  limbs  have  any  sensibility? 
And  the  answer  seems  to  me  unequivocally  affirmative. 
I  assert,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  spinal  centres  have  sensibility,  when  separated 
from  the  cerebral  centres,  such  evidence  can  in  no  re- 
spect be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  man  with  an  in- 
jured spine  is  unconscious  of  impressions  made  below 
the  seat  of  injury;  since  such  a  fact  necessarily  follows 
from  the  establishment  of  two  centres:  the  parts  above 
are  then  not  sensitive  to  impressions  on  the  parts  below ; 
nor  are  the  parts  below  sensitive  to  impressions  on  the 
parts  above;  but  each  segment  is  sensitive  to  its  own 
affections. 
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88.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  animals,  low  down 
in  the  scale,  which  may  be  cut  in  two,  each  half  continu- 
ing to  live,  and  each  capable  of  reproducing  its  lost 
segments.  Would  any  one,  seeing  these  separated  halves 
move  and  manifest  ordinary  signs  of  sensibility,  venture 
to  say  that  the  one  half  was  a  living,  the  other  an  insen- 
tient, mechanism  ?  And  since  the  one  half  had  eyes, 
mouth,  tentacles,  etc.,  while  the  other  half  had  none  of 
these,  would  the  observer  be  surprised  that  t]ie  functions 
of  the  one  differed  from  those  of  the  otlier  in  these  re- 
spects ?  Why,  then,  should  he  not  conclude  the  same  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  human  mechanism^  when  disease 
had  divided  them  ? 

89.  The  man,  you  urge,  does  not  feel  the  prick  on  his 
leg.  Tliis  is  true,  because  "tlie  man"  here  designates 
the  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  talking,  thinking 
group  of  organs  —  to  the  exclusion  of  the  limb  or  limbs 
which  are  no  longer  in  sensitive  connection  with  this 
group.  When  a  leg  is  amputated  "  the  man  "  remains  — 
a  truncated  man,  indeed,  yet  still  one  having  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing human  characters.  Yet  obviously  in  strict 
language  we  can  no  longer  say  that  the  man  is  the  mvu  as 
he  was.  "  Man  "  or  " animal "  means  the  complex  whole; 
and  each  anatomically  separable  part  forms  one  constitu- 
ent of  that  whole.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord  innervate  certain  parts;  the  mesencephalon  inner- 
vates otliers;  the  cerebrum  rises  above  the  whole.  If 
after  removing  one  limb,  then  another,  we  continued 
truncating  the  organism  till  we  left  only  the  head,  should 
we  call  that  the  man?  Clearly  not  Should  we  even 
suppose  that  the  intact  brain  —  the  supposed  seat  of  sen- 
sation and  volition  —  still  felt,  and  willed  ?  Clearly  not 
Tliere  is  absolutely  no  evidence,  however  faint,  of  the 
isolated  head  manifesting  any  sensational  and  volitional 
phenomena ;  whereas  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  trun- 
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cated  spinal  cord  manifesting  some  of  these  phenomena. 
And  this  is  intelligible  when  we  understand  that  tlie 
nen-e-centres  stimulate  into  action  the  organs  they  inner- 
vate, but  do  not  by  themselves  play  any  other  part. 

90.  ''The  man**  then  does  not  feel  the  prick  on  liis 
leg,  but  his  leg  feels  it  The  man  has  no  consciousness 
of  what  takes  place  outside  the  sphere  of  his  sensitive 
mechanism;  and  the  leg  is  now  outside  that  sphere. 
Consciousne-ss  —  as  distinguished  from  Sentience  in  gen- 
eral —  we  have  seen  to  be  a  resultant  of  the  composition 
of  forces  co-operating  at  the  moment ;  the  Sensibility  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  regions  below  the  injury  cannot 
now  enter  into  that  composition.  It  is  detached  from  the 
upper  oigaus.  But  inasmuch  as  the  organs  it  inner\'ates 
are  still  living  and  active,  the  functions  of  this  detached 
portion  are  still  displayed.  We  have  seen  the  dog  with 
divided  cord  capable  of  Urination,  Defecation,  Oeneration, 
etc. ;  its  hinder  legs,  though  not  moving  in  a  consensus 
with  the  forelegs,  yet  moved  independently ;  and  all  the 
normal  reflexes  of  the  parts  followed  on  stimulationa 
To  say  that  "the  dog"  showed  no  signs  of  Sensibihty 
when  its  hinder  limbs  were  irritated,  is  identifying  "  the 
dog  '*  wit)i  the  anterior  half  of  the  organism  which  was 
not  in  connection  with  the  posterior  hal£  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  posterior  half  showed  no  signs  of  Sensibility 
when  the  anterior  was  irritated.  The  two  halves  were 
imited  by  tlie  circulation,  nutrition,  etc.,  but  disunited  as 
to  seusation  and  volition. 

91.  Do  I  then  suppose  the  separated  half  of  an  animal 
to  feel  pain  and  pleasure,  hope  and  terror  ?  The  reader 
who  has  attentively  followed  the  exposition  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  answer.  Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  and  terror,  are 
special  modes  of  Sensibility,  dependent  on  particular 
neural  combinations.  The  organs  comprised  in  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  animal  furnish  the  main  conditions  for 
these  special  modes,  whereas  the  oigans  comprised  in  the 
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posterior  half  furnish  few  or  none  of  those  —  they  con- 
tain none  of  the  special  Senses,  and  they  are  without  the 
chief  coml)ining  centre,  the  brain.  But  since  we  know 
tliat  a  large  amount  of  normal  Sensation  is  wholly  with- 
out the  sj>ecial  characters  of  pain,  pleasure,  liope,  or  terror, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  assign  Sensation  to  the  spinal 
cord  because  these  characters  are  absent. 

92.  All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  spinal  centres  have 
Sensibility  of  the  same  order  as  the  cerebral  centres ;  and 
that  iu  the  normal  organism  this  Sensibility  enters  as  a 
factor  into  the  general  Consciousness  —  no  one  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  being  really  independent  of  all  the 
others,  all  co-operating  in  every  result  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  had  to  insist  that  the  property  of  Sensibility 
is  only  the  general  condition  of  Sensation ;  and  that  each 
particular  sensation  receives  its  cluiracter  from  the  oi'gans 
inner\ated, p/?^5  the  reaction  of  the  whole  organism.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  sensation,  or 
"  state  of  consciousness,"  must  vary  with  the  variations 
in  either  of  these  factors.  To  say  that  ever}'  segment  of 
the  spinal  cord  has  Sensibility,  is  not  saying  that  an  ex- 
citation of  that  segment  will  produce  a  particular  sensa- 
tion of  definite  character ;  because  for  this  definite  char- 
acter there  is  needed  the  co-operation  of  all  those  parts 
of  the  mechanism  which  enter  into  the  complex  product. 

03.  And  here  attention  must  be  called  to  a  double 
fallacy  pervading  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
always  assumed  that  the  reactions  of  an  organ,  or  part  of 
the  oi-ganism,  when  separated  from  the  rest,  are  typical 
of  their  reactions  when  forming  constituents  of  the  nor- 
mal organism.  Nothing  of  tlie  kinil  The  movement  of 
a  muscle  or  a  limb  separated  from  the  body  may  resemble 
that  uiuvement  when  nonnally  effected  —  but  only  as  the 
movements  of  a  mechanical  bird  resemble  those  of  a  liv- 
ing bird :  the  modes  of  production  are  diflerent.     So  that 
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were  we  to  grant  the  postulate  of  the  brain  being  the  ex- 
clusive seat  of  sensation,  we  should  still  deny  that  an 
action  which  was  effected  after  removal  of  the  brain  was 
typical  of  the  action  effected  when  t)ie  brain  was  present 
The  1^  of  Hunters  patient  jerked  when  the  skin  was 
irritated;  but  this  action  could  not  be  altogether  the 
same  as  the  similar  action  in  a  leg  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  sensitive  mechanism.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  leg 
may  have  been  insensible,  the  spinal  segment  which  in- 
nervated it  may  have  been  wholly  without  Sensibility, 
and  still  we  should  have  to  question  the  logic  which  ex- 
tended such  an  inference  to  the  very  different  and  far 
more  complex  actions  of  decapitated  animals.  On  this 
ground :  —  The  leg  is,,  by  the  hj-pothesis,  insensible  be- 
cause cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  sensitive 
mechanism.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  decapi- 
tated animal :  there  stiU  remain  the  essential  parts  of  a 
sensitive  mechanism  —  all  the  chief  organs  are  still  in 
actiWty,  still  manifesting  their  functions.  Decapitation 
has  produced  a  great  disturbance  in  the  mechanism,  and 
has  removed  an  important  centre ;  but  nevertheless  every 
impression  excites  a  connected  group  of  centres,  and  this 
group  responds. 

94  In  conclusion,  unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  that 
Sensation  —  Consciousness  —  Sensibility,  is  something 
not  belonging  to  the  physiological  properties  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  a  vital  organism  (the  opinion  held  by 
spiritualists ),  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the 
opinion  advocated  in  this  volume,  namely,  that  the  phys- 
iological properties  of  the  ner>'0U8  system  are  insepamble 
from  everv  segment  of  that  svstem;  and  the  functions 
are  the  manifestation  of  those  properties  as  determined 
by  the  special  organs  with  the  co-operation  of  alL 
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